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On  Rhewnic  Acid.  By  John  Henderson,  Esq.  Surgeon. 
[From  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  October,  1816.] 

To  Dr.  Thomson. 

Lawton,  Dec.  1,  1815. 

Sir, 

I  MUST  beg  to  be  allowed  a  corner  of  your  Journal  for  the 
insertion  of  a  paper,  the  subject  of  which  will,  I  trust,  be  in- 
teresting to  some  of  your  readers,  when  it  is  found  to  contain 
the  history  of  a  substance  hitherto  unknown  in  the  chemical 
world;  and  though  I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  contain  some 
inaccuracies,  I  am  certain  of  its  meeting  with  every  necessary 
indulgence  from  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  such  an  investigation. 

Having  for  a  long  time  remarked  that,  amongst  the  immense 
variety  of  vegetable  productions,  but  a  very  few  salts  were 
peculiar  to  them,  and  being  anxious  to  prove  for  myself  that 
no  others  existed,  I  entered  on  the  analysis  of  some  of  them, 
with  as  much  care  as  circumstances  would  allow;  and  amongst 
other  plants,  I  subjected  to  experiment  that  commonly  called 
rhubarb,  class  enneandria,  genus  monogynicu  I  had  two  rea- 
sons for  choosing  this  plant;  the  first  was,   that  I  conceived  it 
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might  contain  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  citric  acid, 
and  that  this  article  might  be  more  advantageously  manufac- 
tured from  it;  and,  secondly,  that  it  might  contain  an  acid  pe- 
culiar to  itself:  and  this  idea,  I  was  happy  to  find,  was  not  al- 
together groundless. 

Exper.  1. — Having  expressed  the  juice  of  the  stems  of  the 
rhubarb,  first  by  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  pas- 
sing the  whole  through  a  cloth,  Iput  in  gradually  a  quantity  of 
powdered  chalk,  tasting  the  liquid  now  and  then,  till  I  found 
that  the  juice  had  lost  every  trace  of  acidity,  and  the  liquor, 
from  being  clear  and  colourless,  became  cloudy.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  settle  for  some  time,  when  the  supernatant  liquor 
was  carefully  poured  off,  and  pure  water  put  in  its  place.  The 
whole  was  then  perpetually  stirred,  that  the  powder  at  the  bot- 
tom might  be  completely  washed*  Again  the  water  was  cloudy; 
and  the  same  was  repeated  till  it  was  nearly  pure.  This,  last  of 
all,  was  drained  off  also;  and  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  was  added,  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of 
water. 

A  very  strong  effervescence,  as  may  be  supposed,  took 
place,  while  the  whole  swelled  to  three  times  its  former  bulk, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  vapour  issued,  giving  a  sensation  of 
smell  like  the  concentrated  juice  of  rhubarb,  evidently  show- 
ing that  a  part  of  the  pure  acid  of  the  rhubarb  was  then  in  a 
state  of  vapour.  When  the  acid  was  poured  in  a  stream  upon 
any  part  of  the  powder,  it  assumed  a  purple  or  black  colour, 
as  is  the  case  in  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  phosphate  of  lime. 
While  the  effervescence  continued,  the  mixture  was  frequently 
stirred,  and  afterwards  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours. 
The  liquid  part  was  then  drawn  off  into  a  Florence  flask,  where 
it  was  evaporated  to  one-fourth,  and  set  to  crystallize.  The 
first  crystals  formed  were  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw;  they 
were  as  white  as  snow,  and  shining  like  the  crystals  of  benzoic 
acid.  I  had,  however,  to  resort  to  a  more  accurate  experiment 
to  ascertain  their  form  and  properties. 

Exper,  2. — 8  lbs.  of  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  were  taken, 
deprived  of  their  leaves,  from  which  was  obtained  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  ot  juice.  ( 
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lb.  oz. 

The  pint  weighed 4  4£ 

Remaining  juice 2  1 


6 
Ligneous  remainder 1 


7     12-| 


3J  oz.,  therefore,  were  lost  during  the  operation. 

To  this  liquor  13|  oz.  of  powdered  chalk  were  added,  un- 
til no  taste  of  acidity  could  be  perceived.  Still,  however,  on 
the  liquor  being  put  to  the  test  of  tincture  of  litmus,  the  co- 
lour was  instantly  changed  to  red.  Having  found  this  for  a 
considerable  time  after  no  acid  taste  could  be  perceived,  I  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  this  test  might  be  a  fallacious  one,  on  ac- 
count of  the  water  being  by  this  time  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which,  I  need  not  say,  issued  in  bubbles  from  the 
chalk.  I  then  ceased  to  put  in  more  chalk,  but  after  stirring  it 
well,  set  it  by  to  settle,  and  allowed  it  to  stand  12  hours,  when 
the  liquor  was  drawn  off,  and  a  gray  powder  remained  at  the 
bottom,  which  was  the  rheumate  of  lime. 

This  powder  was  washed,  as  formerly,  five  or  six  times. 
Next  day,  on  examining  the  fluid  first  drawn  off,  I  was,  I  con- 
fess, a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  assumed  a  black- 
ish purple  colour;  and,  what  is  singular,  the  same  took  place 
in  every  other  experiment;  therefore  this  was  a  liquid  which 
possessed  little  or  no  colouring  matter  whilst  its  acid  existed, 
whose  colouring  matter  became  evident  on  that  being  remov- 
ed. This  appearance,  also,  it  must  be  mentioned,  could  not  be 
owing  to  iron,  for  the  liquid  was  contained  in  an  earthenware 
vessel. 

I  was  now  very  much  puzzled  regarding  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  form  a  neutral  sulphate  of 
lime. 

By  analysis,  sulphate  of  lime  is  composed  of  32  chalk  and 
46  acid.  But  the  specific  gravity  of  chalk  and  acid  are  as  1 1 
chalk  :  7.5  acid,  as  13.8.  Chalk  is  to  a  fourth  proportional  11: 
7.5   ::    13.8   :   9.3;  and  by  multiplying  the  third   by  32,  and 
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fourth  by  46,  the  proportion  is  427  :  415.14,  or  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  However,  I  found  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
rheumateof  lime  was  necessary  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid; 
for  8  oz.  saturated  the  whole  13|  oz.  I  must  here  remark,  that 
when  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  chalk  in  a  concentrated  state, 
the  gray  powder  is  apt  to  get  into  lumps,  and  always  turns  of 
a  blackish  purple.  Water  was  then  added  to  the  mass;  and  when 
the  effervescence  began,  the  smell  of  the  rheumic  acid  was 
very  agreeable,  though  too  strong  to  be  borne  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  liquor,  after  having  stood  for  24  hours,  during 
which  time  it  was  repeatedly  stirred,  was  drawn  off,  and  put 
into  shallow  plates  by  the  side  of  a  regularly  heated  stove.  I 
afterwards,  however,  found  it  convenient  to  make  use  of  a 
hot-house;  and  after  being  evaporated  to  about  i,  they  were 
set  aside  to  crystallize,  the  liquor  assuming  a  slightly  red  co- 
lour during  evaporation.  The  crystals,  as  soon  as  formed,  were 
taken  cut  of  the  liquid,  and  dried  in  paper.  The  first  formed 
weie  the  whitest,  and  those  constituted  what  chemists  deno- 
minate needle-formed  crystals,  resembling  nearest  of  any  the 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  method  I  have  chosen  to  prepare  this  acid,  I  am  sensi- 
ble, is  on  many  accounts  a  difficult  and  laborious  process;  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  very  considerable  quantity  lost  during 
the  operation.  It  also  contains  a  quantity  of  selenite;  so  that  it 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  to  crystallize  it 
a  second  time:  but  although  it  contains  that  foreign  salt,  when 
it  is  crystallized  a  second  time,  the  form  of  its  crystals  are 
still  the  same.  As  I  mentioned  before,  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  during  the  operation,  which  is  owing  to  a  property  it  has 
in  common  with  the  citric  acid  of  being  acted  upon  by  sulphu- 
ric acid;  and,  therefore,  when  the  evaporation  has  gone  a  cer- 
tain length,  the  sulphuric  acid  becomes  concentrated,  and  re- 
duces the  other  acid  to  carbon,  which  is  one  of  its  ingredients; 
and  I  therefore  allow  that  an  easy  method  of  preparing  it  re- 
mains yet  to  be  discovered. 

I  once  tried  another  method  of  preparing  it,  whieh,  though 
it  was  not  more  successful,  led  me,  however,  to  a  conclusion 
which  I  conceive  of  no  small  importance.  Instead  of  using 
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chalk  in  preparing  the  acid,  I  tried  the  effect  of  quick  lime; 
when,  in  place  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  given  out,  as  for- 
merly, ammoniacal  vapours  issued.  This,  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed, attracted  my  attention;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 
acquire  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  I  at  first  thought  that 
there  might  have  remained  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
amongst  the  lime,  and  that,  during  the  process  of  shaking,  a 
part  of  the  water  was  decomposed,  while  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter, from  the  heat,  gave  out  nitrogen,  which  attached  itself  to 
an  atom  of  hydrogen.  This  was,  however,  a  very  doubtful  ex- 
planation; and  I  afterwards  altered  my  opinion,  from  some 
other  circumstances;  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  rheu- 
mic  acid  exists  in  the  plant  under  the  form  of  rheumate  of  am- 
mom  a. 

In  an  experiment  I  made  some  time  afterwards,  in  order  to 
prove  whether  any  connexion  existed  between  this  acid  and  the 
citric,  I  added  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  its  metallic  state  to  a 
solution  of  rheumic  acid,  which  was  immediately  acted  on.  I 
then  tried  whether  the  juice  would  act  on  mercury  when  assist- 
ed by  heat;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  this  was  the  case.  This  in- 
duced me  to  try  the  same  thing  in  other  experiments;  and  at 
length  I  applied  the  juice  in  a  concentrated  state,  which  was 
done  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness  by  the  action  of  a  slow  fire. 
The  mass  thus  formed  was  of  a  brown  colour,  with  evident 
marks  of  crystallization.  It  was  rather  deliquescent  than  other- 
wise, and  the  taste  was  that  of  acid  and  salt,  rather  inclining 
more  to  salt.  To  this  I  added  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol;  and 
having  mixed  the  whole  together,  the  albumen  was  dissolved, 
and  small  crystals  were  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
These  were  taken  and  dried.  They  were  found  to  resemble 
the  salt  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons.  On 
being  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  they  first  swelled  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  giving  out  at  the  same  time  certain  gases,  and 
afterwards  there  remained  only  a  black  coal.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  pure  acid  is  put  upon  a  red-hot  iron. 

From  certain  experiments  I  made  on  the  pure  acid,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  composed  of  31  oxygen  and  69  carbon.  In  this, 
however,  I  may  be  mistaken;  for,  from  the  apparatus  I  pos- 
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sessed,  I  could  not  perform  any  very  delicate  experiment.  The 
last  time  I  prepared  any  of  the  acid,  instead  of  putting  the 
chalk  in  the  vessel  containing  the  juice,  I  divided  it  into  five 
equal  portions,  each  of  which  was  put  into  a  separate  vessel, 

A  part  of  the  juice  was  then  poured  on  No.  1;  and,  after 
standing  some  time,  was  drawn  off  into  the  one  marked  No.  2; 
and  this  was  drawn  off  in  the  same  way,  first  into  No.  3,  then 
into  Nos.  4  and  5.  When  it  came  to  the  last,  not  the  slightest 
mark  of  acidity  could  be  perceived  by  the  most  delicate  test. 
Another  quantity  of  juice  was  then  applied  in  the  same  way, 
till  the  whole  was  saturated.  This  plan  I  conceive  to  be  far 
better  than  the  first  way  of  doing  it;  and  I  may  at  the  same 
time  also  mention,  that  rI  at  length  extracted  the  juice,  not 
only  from  the  stems,  but  also  from  the  leaves,  by  boiling  them 
to  a  syrup. 

I  conceive  there  might  still  be  another  way  of  preparing 
this  acid;  which  is,  after  dissolving  a  quantity  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  water,  to  add  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  rhubarb. 

A  white  precipitate  will  then  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  be  poured  off. 
Then  to  this  is  added  a  quantity  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acids; 
and  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  it  is  drawn 
off  and  evaporated,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments. 

Dissolve  the  crystals,  and  then  evaporate  it  a  second  time. 
The  acid,  when  obtained  pure,  is  soluble  in  about  two  parts  of 
water,  and  is  slightly  deliquescent.  It  differs  materially  in  its 
crystals  from  all  the  acids  yet  known,  coming  nearest  to  the 
benzoic,  it  is  not,  however,  so  flocculent,  has  not  the  aromatic 
smell,  is  more  soluble,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity. 

There  are  four  acids  which  it  resembles  in  a  few  of  its  ef- 
fects; it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary,  before  going  further,  to 
enumerate  those  properties  which  discriminate  them  from  the 
acid  now  under  our  consideration. 

These  are  the  citric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  benzoic  acids. 

Citric  Acid. 
This  acid  forms  beautiful  rhomboidal  crystals.   Citrate  of 
potash  is  very  soluble,  crystallizing  with  difficulty,  and  very 
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deliquescent.  Citrate  of  soda  has  a  saline  taste:  its  crystals  are 
that  of  a  six-sided  pyramid.  The  supercitrate  of  lime  is  a  cry- 
tallizable  salt,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

Quicksilver  is  not  acted  on  in  its  metallic  state,  but  is  rea- 
dily acted  on  when  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  It  forms  small 
crystals,  scarcely  soluble. 

Zinc  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  forms  small  brilliant  crystals, 
nearly  insoluble. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  obtained  in  slender  four-sided  rhomboidal 
prisms. — The  salts  of  the  oxalic  acid  are  scarcely  soluble, 
such  as  oxalate  of  soda,  which  can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  re- 
gular crystals.  The  oxide  of  mercury  is  dissolved,  which  forms 
a  white  powder  that  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Copper  is  dissolved  by  it,  and  a  powder  is  obtained  from 
their  union  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  scarcely  soluble. 

Lead,  when  digested  with  it,  forms  crystallized  grains  that 
are  scarcely  soluble,  except  when  an  excess  of  acid  is  used. 
With  tin  it  forms  prismatic  crystals.  Zinc  is  converted  by  it 
into  an  insoluble  powder,  which,  however,  becomes  soluble  on 
an  excess  of  acid  being  employed.  With  the  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  it  forms  prismatic  crystals. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms  and  pyramids.  Tartrate  of 
soda  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

It  combines  with  the  oxide  of  mercury,  and  forms  an  inso- 
luble compound.  With  tin  it  forms  a  white  powder,  and  preci- 
pitates a  solution  of  bismuth  white. 

It  dissolves  the  oxide  of  antimony. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

This  crystallizes  in  soft  flocculent  crystals,  which  possess 
an  aromatic  smell,  that  is  increased  by  heat.  It  is  scarcely  so- 
luble in  cold  water.  Benzoate  of  lime  is  soluble.  Oxide  of  tin 
is  not  dissolved  by  it;  but  antimony  is. 
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It  would  be  needless  to  detail  the  differences  between  the 
rheumic  acid  and  the  other  vegetable  acids,  as  there  does  not 
exist  the  slightest  resemblance  between  any  of  them. 

Rheumate  of  Potash* 

To  a  solution  of  the  acid  was  added  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  potash;  and  after  the  effervescence  had  ceased,  I  set  it  by 
to  crystallize. 

Small  crystals  were  formed,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  their 
form.  They  had  rather  an  acrid  taste,  and  tinged  bismuth 
green. 

I  confess  I  was  considerably  surprised,  on  adding  the  caus- 
tic alkali  to  the  pure  juice,  to  observe  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  the  whole  assumed  a  deep  red  or  purple 
colour,  at  the  same  time  that  the  albumen  was  precipitated  of 
the  same  colour.  After  filtering  the  solution,  I  set  it  to  crys- 
tallize. The  crystals  formed  were  red,  but  by  washing  they  be- 
came transparent. 

This  salt  is  not  deliquescent:  it  may,  therefore,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  tartrate,  citrate,  oxalate,  and  benzoate  of 
potash. 

Rheumate  of  So-da. 

This  salt  I  have  formed,  either  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  pure  acid,  or  in  an  impure  way  by  adding  it  simply  to 
the  juice.  In  the  latter  way  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  it  as  the 
pure  potash  has  with  regard  to  changing  its  colour,  and  pre- 
cipitating a  part  of  the  albumen.  When  evaporated,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  prism.  Of  this,  however, 
I  was  not  quite  certain,  as  those  I  chose  for  my  examination 
were  very  irregularly  formed.  This  salt  is  not  deliquescent, 
and  possesses  alkaline  qualities.  It  may,  therefore,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  citrate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate  of  soda. 

Rheumate  of  Ammonia, 
This  salt  I  have  not  yet  examined. 
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Rheumate  of  Iron, 

The  concentrated  or  simple  juice  acts  very  readily  on.iron 
in  its  metallic  state,  especially  if  assisted  by  heat.  It  also  acts 
on  the  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  crystals  thus  formed 
are  small,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  their  exact  form. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  it  of  a  gray  colour;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rheumate  of  iron  precipitates  the  ace- 
tate of  lead.  With  the  prussiate  of  potash  a  blue  precipitate 
falls  to  the  bottom;  and  with  tannin  it  forms  a  blackish  preci- 
pitate. When  the  acid  is  made  to  act  on  iron,  it  first  converts 
it  to  a  black  oxide,  and  then  dissolves  it.  It  possesses  rather 
a  caustic  taste. 

Rheumate  of  Zinc, 

The  rheumic  acid  seems  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  zinc.  It 
acts  very  violently  on  it  when  in  the  state  of  the  white  oxide. 
The  solution  is  of  a  straw  colour;  and  when  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  added,  it  is  precipitated  of  an  orange  colour.  This  salt 
does  not  crystallize.  It  possesses  a  very  caustic  taste;  and, 
when  added  to  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitation  takes  place. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  the  rheu- 
mic acid.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  citrate  and  benzoate 
of  zinc. 

Rheumate  of  Tin, 

When  the  plain  or  concreted  juice  is  boiled  on  tin  foil,  it 
forms  first  a  darkish  coloured  oxide,  and  then  dissolves  it. 
When  the  juice  is  used  for  this  experiment  it  turns  of  a  black- 
ish purple  colour.  If  the  pure  acid  is  used,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  contains  no  sulphuric  acid. 

When  crystallized,  it  forms  five-sided  obtruncated  pyra- 
mids. It  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  from  the  tartrate 
and  benzoate  of  tin. 

Rheumate  of  Antimony. 

The  rheumic  acid  has  very  little  action  on  the  oxide  of  this 
metal.  However,  it  dissolves  it  in  a  slight  degree,  which  may 
Vol.  VII.  B  No.  25. 
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be  shown  by  chemical  tests.  Its  crystals  have  not  been  ex- 
amined. 

- 

Rheumate  of  Mercury. 

This  acid  has  a  very  considerable  affinity  for  mercury,  and 
acts  upon  it  in  its  metallic  state;  even  in  the  diluted  way,  it 
exists  in  juice.  This  was  the  first  test  that  assured  me  it  was 
different  from  the  citric  acid.  On  all  its  oxides  it  has  similar 
effects,  changing  their  colour  before  dissolving  them. 

The  oxide  of  mercury  may  be  again  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder.  In  its  crystals  it  exactly  resembles 
those  of  water,  shooting  out  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  They 
possess  a  shining  appearance,  and  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  crystals  of  oxalic  acid. 

When  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  do  not  change  colour.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  from  oxalate  of  mercury, 
tartrate  of  mercury,  and  citrate  of  mercury. 

Rheumate  of  Copper. 

The  rheumic  acid  dissolves  the  oxide  of  copper;  and,  when 
evaporated,  it  forms  a  powder  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which 
takes  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  distinguished  from  oxalate  and  benzoate  of  cop- 
per. 

Rheumate  of  Bismuth. 

The  rheumic  acid  dissolves  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth 
very  readily,  and  forms  with  it  small  crystals.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  known  from  tartrate  of  bismuth. 

Rheumate  of  Arsenic. 

This  acid  dissolves  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  forms 
crystals  of  a  pretty  large  size.  They  seem  to  be  irregular 
cubes;  and,  therefore,  can  be  distinguished  from  benzoate  of 
arsenic  and  oxalate  of  arsenic. 

Rheumate  of  Lead. 
With  this  metal  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound;  and  from 
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my  observations  I  should  conceive  this  to  be  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  lead  existing  in  any  fluid. 

I  have  not  yet  fully  investigated  the  action  of  this  acid  upon 
the  various  earths.  With  lime,  however,  it  forms  an  in- 
soluble compound;  nor  does  it  become  soluble  when  an  excess 
of  acid  is  added,  as  the  supercitrate  of  lime  does.  It  also  dis- 
solves magnesia  and  argile;  but  the  crystals  formed  by  these  I 
have  not  yet  examined. 

The  stronger  acids,  when  distilled  with  it,  have  the  effect  of 
charring  it. 

I  have  now  brought  this  paper  to  a  conclusion;  and  though 
the  investigation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  may  perhaps  have  the 
good  effect  of  stimulating  some  one  to  prosecute  this  very 
curious,  and,  I  may  add,  very  useful  subject. 

J.  Henderson. 


History  of  a  very  fatal  Affection  of  the  Pudendum  of  Female 
Children.  By  Kinder  Wood,  Esq^  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  in  Oldham.  Communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.] 

The  disease,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society,  has  attracted  so  little  the  notice  of  medical  authors, 
and  is  so  extremely  fatal,  that  I  trust  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  throwing  together  such  remarks  upon  it,  as  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  my  practice. 

Of  this  affection  I  have  seen  twelve  cases,  all  occurring  in 
patients  between  one  and  six  years  of  age:  of  these  only  two 
recovered,  and  they  were  the  only  cases  in  which  my  at- 
tendance was  required  early  in  the  disease.  My  notes  of  these 
two  cases  have  enabled  me  to  describe  the  earlier  appearances 
of  the  disease.  The  great  rapidity  with  which  it  proceeds  to 
an  extent,  which  the  tender  constitutions  of  infants  and  chil- 
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dren  are  unable  to  support;  the  insidious  manner  of  its  first 
appearance;  the  similarity  in  its  commencement  to  some  ordi- 
nary affections  of  the  parts;  its  novelty,  for  I  have  always  seen 
parents  more  surprised  than  alarmed;  all  these  circumstances 
contribute  to  that  period  being  passed  over,  when  alone  medi- 
cal means  can  be  serviceable. 

The  commencement  of  this  affection  is  attended  with  chilli- 
ness succeeded  by  heat;  slight  pain  in  the  head,  dulness, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite  and  thirst;  the  tongue  has  a  clay 'Co- 
loured deposit;  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  the  patient  is  lan- 
guid, inert  and  listless.  These  symptoms  precede  the  affection 
of  the  pudendum  about  three  days.  The  patients  first  call  the 
attention  of  parents  more  particularly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease 
by  complaints  of  pain  in  voiding  urine,  or  when  too  young 
this  is  observed  by  the  cries  and  struggles  of  the  child  during 
the  act  of  emptying  the  bladder.  When  the  genital  organs  are 
examined,  one  or  both  labia  are  found  inflamed  and  enlarged, 
the  inflammation  is  of  a  dark  tint,  and  soon  extends  internally 
over  the  clitoris,  nymphae  and  hymen;  the  pain  in  voiding  the 
urine  may  induce  a  supposition  that  the  inflammation  extends 
into  the  urethra,  and  a  thin  secretion,  which  at  this  period  may 
be  observed  coming  from  these  parts,  renders  it  not  improba- 
ble that  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  may  be  affected. 

From  this  period  of  the  formation  of  the  inflammation  so 
rapid  is  the  progress  to  ulceration,  that  scarcely  twenty-four 
hours  elapse  before  a  number  of  small  vesications  forming 
within  the  labia,  as  well  as  externally,  burst  and  form  so  many 
open  surfaces  which,  quickly  spreading  into  each  other,  form 
larger  ulcers;  this  was  the  progress  in  one  case,  in  the  other 
the  skin  opened  without  any  previous  vesication.  The  thin  dis- 
charge which  the  inner  membrane  secretes,  is  now  mixed  with 
the  secretions  from  the  ulcerations,  and  is  dark  coloured, 
peculiarly  offensive,  and  copious,  irritating  the  adjacent  parts, 
and  contributing  to  extend  the  disease  along  the  perinseum  to 
the  anus,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the  top  of  the  thigh,  con- 
tiguous to  the  labia.  I  have  also  seen  the  inflammation  spread 
over  the  mons  Veneris,  and  be  succeeded  by  deep  ulcerations 
progressively  extending  as  long  as  life  continued. 
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The  pulse  is  quick  and  irritable  after  the  inflammation  com- 
mences, and,  as  the  ulceration  extends,  the  face  becomes  of  a 
peculiar  pallid  hue,  the  skin  having  a  very  singular  whiteness, 
which  I  have  never  seen  absent  after  the  ulcerations  had 
formed.  As  the  bowels  are  slow  at  this  period,  the  opening 
remedies  uniformly  bring  away  dark,  slimy  and  offensive 
stools;  and  in  two  or  three  cases  I  have  seen  aphthae  spread 
extensively  around  the  anus,  and  over  the  perinaeum,  and  most 
extensively  in  a  case  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  detail. 

The  ulcerations  in  this  affection  are  not  of  an  equal  depth, 
or  appearance,  but  various  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
state  of  the  bottom,  which  in  some  places  is  foul  as  well  as 
deep,  in  others  superficial  and  sprinkled  with  small  red  granu- 
lations. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  in  such  a  state  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  the  pain  upon  moving  the  pelvis  is  excruciating; 
and  hence  the  patients,  when  sufficiently  old  to  consult  their 
own  ease,  constantly  lie  upon  the  back  with  the  knees  bent  and 
thrown  open;  this  circumstance  of  pain  being  produced  upon 
the  least  motion  greatly  aids  the  tendency  to  inaction  in  the 
bowels.  There  is  a  most  important  symptom  arising  from  the 
extreme  pain  and  tenderness  of  these  organs,  viz.  a  retention 
of  urine,  attended  with  its  usual  concomitants,  tenderness  and 
swelling  of  the  abdomen;  and  this  is  so  common  as  to  require 
a  vigilant  attention,  and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  parental  au- 
thority, to  induce  the  patient  to  resort  to  a  voluntary  effort. 

It  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  this  disease  required  any 
particular  time  to  finish  its  course,  this  depending  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  patient's  constitutionvand  the  original  violence 
of  the  attack.  From  the  time  that  the  ulcerative  action  is  com- 
pletely established,  the  enlarged  labia  diminish,  and  the  red- 
ness disappears,  the  ulcer  successively  extending  over  parts 
which  had  been  inflamed.  The  character  of  the  disease  at  this 
time  is  that  of  a  deep,  foul,  and  spreading  ulcer,  upon  parts 
weakened  by  a  peculiar  inflammation,  and  a  constitution 
injured  and  weakened  by  previous  febrile  symptoms.  The 
external  organs  of  generation  are  now  progressively  destroyed; 
the  peculiar  pallor  of  the  countenance  increases;  the  pulse  be- 
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comes  quick  and  weak;  the  appetite  fails;  the  bowels  become 
loose;  the  skin  of  the  thighs  hangs  loose  and  flabby  as  in  ma- 
rasmus; the  discharge  from  the  parts  increases  and  becomes 
more  and  more  offensive,  till  the  patient  is  worn  out  and 
expires. 

But  if  this  disease  is  early  seen,  and  checked  by  the  proper 
use  of  applications  and  remedies,  the  ulcerations  clean  and 
heal,  but  never  without  leaving  the  constitution  debilitated  and 
injured.  After  the  sores  are  healed,  there  continues  a  copious 
yellow  mucous  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  external  organs, 
which  hinders  the  patient  from  recovering  strength,  and  keeps 
up  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  which  I  have 
twice  seen,  and  which  in  one  case  proved  fatal. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  is  various:  in  one  case  the 
patient  got  better  in  twenty-three  days,  in  a  second  she  re- 
covered in  seventeen  days;  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  speak 
here  of  the  original  disease;  the  mucous  discharge,  unusual 
paleness,  and  general  debility,  continuing  six  or  eight  weeks; 
but  these  are  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  consequences  of 
the  original  affection.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  may  be  the 
duration  of  a  fatal  disease,  this  depending  on  so  many  circum- 
stances of  violence,  constitution,  &c.  which  must  necessarily 
influence  the  rapidity  of  the  termination.  Where  the  ulceration 
is  deep  and  extensive  I  have  never  seen  the  patient  recover.  I 
have  never  seen  the  affection  terminate  in  mortification  but 
once;  and  in  this  case,  which  proved  fatal,  I  was  a  spectator 
of  the  treatment,  which  consisted  in  the  application  of  power- 
ful stimulants  to  the  parts  affected.  This  treatment  undoubtedly 
originated  in  an  incorrect  view  of  the  disease,  and  under  this 
plan  the  external  organs  tumefied  largely,  and  the  supervention 
of  mortification  soon  completed  its  course. 

The  similarity  of  this  affection  to  some  of  the  more  violent 
cases  of  intertrigo,  or  galling,  is  very  evident  in  its  commence- 
ment; but  the  intertrigo,  when  found  near  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, commences  in  the  deep  space  betwixt  the  labia  and  the 
thigh:  whereas  the  affection  here  spoken  of,  uniformly  com- 
mences on  the  anterior  part  of  the  labia,  and  extends  internay 
over  the  parts  contained  within  the  fissura  magna;  after  the 
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secretion  begins  to  be  copious,  the  adjacent  parts,  to  which  the 
matter  is  applied,  assume  the  same  actions,  as  the  perinseum, 
anus,  and  top  of  the  thigh.  It  is  probable  that  Armstrong  had 
seen  some  cases  similar  to  the  subjects  of  this  paper,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  his  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

If  any  similarity  can  be  traced  betwixt  the  subject  of  this 
paper  and  any  other  described  disease,  I  presume  it  is  the 
erysipelas  infantilis;  but  even  here  there  are  so  many  points  of 
difference,  that  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases  can  by  no  means 
be  allowed.  Dr.  Underwood,  whom  I  shall  here  quote,  states 
that  the  erysipelas  infantilis  ordinarily  attacks  within  M  a  ftw 
days  after  birth:  it  was  remarked  (says  he)  in  the  former 
edition,  that  it  was  thought  never  to  appear  later  than  the 
month;  but  I  have  since  seen  it  in  a  child  of  two  months  old." 
The  affection  which  is  my  present  subject,  I  have  never  seen 
under  one  year  old,  but  frequently  from  one  year  up  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  patients  who  recovered  were  five  years  and  a  half, 
and  six  years  of  age,  and  1  shall  presently  quote  another  four 
^years  old.  Dr.  Underwood  states  that  the  milder  species  forms 
matter  in  a  very  short  time.  The  formation  of  matter  never 
takes  place  in  the  disease  I  describe,  the  inflammation  runs 
early  into  ulceration,  but  never  suppurates,  matter  only  ap- 
pears as  the  secretion  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  Again,  Dr. 
Underwood  states  that  the  more  violent  kind  very  often  mor- 
tifies, whereas  the  disease  I  speak  of  rarely  runs  into  mortifi- 
cation unless  improperly  treated,  as  in  the  case  before  attended 
to;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  that  the  chief  stimulant 
used  in  the  case  as  an  application,  was  the  ol.  camphorae,  which 
increased  all  the  symptoms;  whereas  Dr.  Garthshore  found 
u  linen  compresses  wrung  out  of  camphorated  spirit,  successful 
in  checking  the  inflammation"  in  the  erysipelas  infantilis. 

These  may  be  thought  sufficient  points  of  distinction,  but 
more  will  be  found  if  we  refer  to  the  dissections  of  the  two 
diseases.  In  the  erysipelas  infantilis  "  upon  examining  several 
bodies,  after  death,  the  contents  of  the  belly  have  been  fre- 
quently found  glued  together,  and  their  surfaces  covered  with 
inflammatory  exudation;"  "  in  males  the  tunicse  vaginales  have 
been  sometimes  found  filled  with  matter,  which  has  evidently 
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made  its  way  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;"  "  in  females 
the  labia  pudendi  are  aiFected  in  like  manner,  the  pus  having 
forced  a  passage  through  the  abdominal  rings."  Now,  in  a  case 
which  I  shall  hereafter  quote,  the  body  having  been  inspected, 
"  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  found  to  have  been 
free  from  disease."  The  erysipelas  infantilis  attacks  equally 
male  and  female  infants,  whereas  the  disease  here  spoken  of 
attacks  female  children  alone.  I  presume  that  the  circum- 
stances above  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  dis- 
eases are  distinct  from  each  other;  indeed,  so  far  is  any  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  from  accom- 
panying this  disease,  that  the  patient  evidently  sinks  under  the 
debilitating  influence  of  a  deep  and  spreading  ulceration;  and 
the  organs  of  generation  never  exhibit  any  collection  of  matter, 
either  as  originally  formed  in  their  substance,  or  as  the  conse- 
quence of  suppuration  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  From  all 
these  considerations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  the 
disease  to  be  of  a  distinct  and  specific  nature;  its  progress,  its 
early  termination  in  such  deep  and  extensive  ulcerations,  the 
peculiar  whiteness  of  the  face  which  I  have  never  seen  absent, 
its  being  confined  in  its  commencement  to  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, and  being  preceded  by  its  specific  fever,  all  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion.  Like  to  all  other  inflammations,  which 
end  in  the  early  destruction  of  parts,  this  is  attended  with 
fever  of  a  low  kind;  the  pulse,  which  early  in  the  disease  is 
frequent  and  weak;  the  clay-coloured  tongue,  torpid  bowel, 
and  vitiated  biliary  secretions;  the  dull  headache,  langour  and 
lassitude  show  this;  the  purple  hue  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
their  early  ulceration,  with  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms, 
compel  us  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  necessarily 
lead  to  the  plan  of  cure. 

In  this  disease,  the  first  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  move  the 
sluggish  bowels;  for  which  purpose  a  sufficient  dose  of  the 
submurias  hydrarg.  with  pulv.  rhei,  will  answer  best,  and 
uniformly  bring  away  dark-coloured  and  offensive  stools.  The 
affected  parts  should  be  frequently  washed  with  the  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis  dilutus,,  slightly  aired,  and  poultices  made  with 
the  same  liquor,  and  soft  bread,  applied  warm  immediately 
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after  the  parts  have  been  washed.  The  intention  of  these  means 
is  to  sooth  and  diminish  the  inflammation,  and  they  should  be 
persisted  in  during  the  inflammatory  action,  and  till  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ulceration  is  checked,  and  even  longer  if  tender- 
ness, excoriations,  or  aphthae,  should  affect  the  perineum,  or 
anus. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  commence  the  use  of  bark  in  dc  coc- 
tion,  as  soon  as  the  ulcerative  action  is  commenced;  I  have 
commonly  added  the  confectio  aromatica  with  tinct.  columbse, 
and  small  doses  of  tinct.  opii:  during  the  use  of  these  means, 
the  bowels  should  be  opened  every  second  or  third  day;  and  a 
moderate  use  of  red  wine  may  be  allowed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  when  the  tumefaction  and 
redness  are  diminished,  and  the  ulcerations  stationary,  I  have 
found  the  ung.  oxidi  plumbi  albi  very  useful. 

When  the  bowels  become  loose,  which  they  do  in  the  latter 
stages,  the  elect,  mimosse  catechu  is  of  excellent  service,  as  a 
warm  and  powerful  astringent,  increasing  at  the  same  time  the 
dose  of  tinct.  opii.  When  the  bowels  would  bear  the  use  of  the 
bark  in  substance,  I  have  often  given  it,  and  have  often  seen 
the  plan  render  a  spreading  ulcer  stationary,  and  protract  the 
fatal  termination,  where  the  constitution  had  received  an  injury 
it  was  unable  to  repair. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  a  consideration  of  this 
disease  is  highly  important.  The  instances  in  which  parents, 
on  behalf  of  children,  bring  forward  individuals  upon  the 
charge  of  rape,  are  disgustingly  frequent;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  this  disease  has  been  frequently  considered 
in  court  as  evidence  of  violence  and  venereal  infection;  inflam- 
mation, ulceration  and  discharge  having  always  had  particular 
attention  in  a  consideration  of  the  evidence.  That  very  erro- 
neous conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  a  superficial  inquiry 
into  these  symptoms,  will  be  evident  from  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. I  subjoin  the  following  case,  which  has  not  hitherto 
attracted  sufficient  attention,  both  as  an  illustration  of  this 
point,  and  an  additional  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  sin- 
gular affection. 

Vol.  VII.  C  No.  25, 
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"Jane  Hampson,*  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out-patient 
of  the  (Manchester)  Infirmary,  February  11,  1791.  The  fe- 
male organs  were  highly  inflamed,  sore  and  painful;  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  mother,  that  the  child  was  as  well  as  usual  till 
the  preceding  day,  when  she  complained  of  pain  in  making 
water.  This  induced  the  mother  to  examine  the  parts  affected, 
when  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  appearances  above  de- 
scribed. The  child  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same 
bed  with  a  boy  fourteen  years  old;  and  had  complained  that 
morning  of  having  been  hurt  by  him  in  the  night. 

"  Leeches,  and  other  external  applications,  together  with 
appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  prescribed;  but  the  debility 
increased,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  the  child  died.  The 
coroner's  inquest  was  taken,  previously  to  which  the  body  was 
inspected,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  found 
to  have  been  free  from  disease.  The  circumstances  above  re- 
lated having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and 
being  corroborated  by  the  opinion  I  gave,  that  the  child's  death 
was  occasioned  by  external  violence,  a  verdict  of  murder  was 
returned  against  the  boy  with  whom  she  had  slept.  A  warrant 
was  therefore  issued  against  the  boy,  but  he  had  absconded,  a 
circumstance  which  was  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
guilt,  when  added  to  the  circumstantial  evidence  alleged 
against  him. 

u  Not  many  weeks  however  had  elapsed,  before  similar 
cases  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
external  violence  had  been  offered;  and  some  in  which  it  was 
absolutely  certain,  that  no  such  injury  could  have  taken  place. 
A  few  of  the  patients  died,  though  from  the  novelty  and  fatal 
tendency  of  the  disease,  more  than  common  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  I  was  then  convinced  I  had  been  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting Jane  Hampson's  death  to  external  violence;  and  I  in- 
formed the  coroner  of  the  reasons  which  produced  this  change 
of  opinion.  The  testimony  I  gave  was  designedly  made  public, 
and  the  friends  of  the  boy  hearing  of  it-,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
surrender  himself. 

*  See  Medical  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Percival.  Note  by  Mr.  Tfyard,  of  Manchester, 
page  231. 
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"  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  the  judge 
informed  the  jury  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not  sufficient 
to  convict  him;  that  it  would  give  rise  to  much  indelicate  dis- 
cussion, if  they  proceeded  On  the  trial;  and  that  he  hoped, 
therefore,  they  would  acquit  him  without  calling  any  witnesses. 
With  this  request  the  jury  immediately  complied." 

CASE  I. 

On  January  22d,  1815,  I  was  desired  to  see  Miss  R.  aged 
six  vears:  she  had  complained  three  or  four  days  of  headache; 
had  been  chilly,  and  occasionally  hot;  she  had  been  sickly,  and 
taken  little  food;  was  dull,  heavy,  and  languid.  This  morning 
she  had  complained  of  pain  in  making  water:  upon  examina- 
tion the  pudendum  was  found  inflamed;  upon  which  I  was 
called  in. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  left  labium  was  ulcerated,  as  well 
as  the  clitoris;  the  right  labium  was  inflamed,  and  the  whole 
parts  tumefied,  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  not  unlike  some  kinds  of 
erysipelas;  the  mons  Veneris  was  enlarged  and  eaflamed;  the 
perinseum  was  enflamed  and  covered  with  aphthae,  which  also 
encircled  the  anus;  the  discharge  was  thin,  copious,  and  offen- 
sive, and  had  inflamed  the  top  of  the  thigh,  where  it  had  been 
suffered  to  remain.  The  face  had  a  peculiar  paleness;  the 
bowels  were  slow;  the  pulse  quick  and  weak;  the  appetite 
diminished;  the  tongue  of  a  dull  clay  colour.  She  was  thirsty, 
complained  of  chilliness,  and  was  indisposed  for  motion.  The 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus  was  ordered  as  a  lotion,  to  be 
applied  lukewarm;  and  poultices  made  up  with  the  same  fluid 
were  directed.  A  decoction  of  bark  was  also  given  with  con- 
fectio  cardiaca. 

By  the  use  of  these  means,  the  enlargement  of  the  parts 
gradually  subsided,  the  foul  bottom  of  the  sores  became  red, 
after  which  the  ointment  of  white  lead  was  used,  and  the  parts 
healed  by  the  14th  of  February,  a  space  of  seventeen  days 
from  the  first  attendance. 

In  this  case  the  affection  again  returned,  but  was  early  cured 
by  resorting  to  the  same  remedies.  The  patient  frequently  re- 
tained the  urine  twenty-four  hours,  the  pain  was  so  violent, 
and  obstinately  resisted  every  inclination  to  empty  the  bowels, 
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so. that  the  opening  remedies  were  obliged  to  be  exhibited  with 
a  regular  attention. 

CASE  II. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1815,  I  saw  Miss  S.  aged  five  years 
and  a  half.  She  had  been  unwell  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
21st,  when,  complaining  of  pain  in  voiding  the  urine,  the  parts 
were  examined  and  found  slightly  red;  they  were  washed  with 
milk  and  water,  and  dusted  with  the  lapis  calaminaris.  On  the 
22d  the  inflammation  had  increased,  and  the  parts  were  slightly 
excoriated.  On  the  23d  a  thick  yellow  discharge  was  observed, 
the  patient  was  getting  more  unwell,  the  bowels  were  slow. 
On  the  24th  the  open  surfaces  were  enlarging,  and  small 
watery  vesicles  appeared  upon  the  labia  and  perinaeum;  upon 
the  left  thigh  also  was  a  large  cluster;  the  bowels  were  twice 
opened  this  day  by  some  family  purgative. 

On  the  25th  I  saw  the  patient,  and  found  both  labia  en- 
larged, and  of  a  purple  redness,  with  numerous  small  watery 
vesicles,  upon  the  external  surface,  and  also  within  the  fissura 
magna.  They  were  similar  to  cowpock  vesicles  of  the  third  and 
fourth  day;  were  found  also  upon  the  perinaeum,  and  the  top  of 
the  left  thigh.  In  some  places  the  tops  of  the  vesications  were 
loosened,  and  showed  beneath  a  deep  foul  ulcer,  particularly 
in  the  cluster  upon  the  thigh,  and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
labia.  The  parts  within  the  fissura  magna  were  every  where 
red  and  inflamed,  and  several  small  ulcers  were  found.  The 
skin  around  the  anus  was  painful  and  red;  and  the  secretion 
was  then  copious  and  offensive.  There  was  a  dull  headache, 
a  quick  and  irritable  pulse,  a  moist  tongue,  but  bearing  a  clay- 
coloured  deposit;  the  motions  on  the  24th  were  dark-coloured 
and  offensive;  the  patient  was  considerably  weakened,  and  the 
face  of  a  peculiar  paleness.  I  advised  saturnine  lotions  slightly 
warmed,  and  saturnine  poultices  without  oil,  to  the  parts,  and 
gave  small  doses  of  pulv.  rhei  in  a  saline  mixture  every  three 
hours. 

April  26.  Fresh  vesications  still  appearing;  and  when  the 
tops  of  the  earlier  vesicles  had  come  away,  the  parts  beneath 
were  deeply  ulcerated.  Several  aphthae  were  observed  within 
the  labia,  upon  the  perinasum,  and  around  the  anus.  The  skin 
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was  hot  and  dry;  the  bowels  open,  and  motions  dark  and  offen- 
sive; with  excessive  pain  upon  voiding  the  urine. 

27th.  The  top  is  thrown  off  from  the  cluster  of  vesicles 
upon  the  thigh,  as  well  as  from  the  vesications  upon  the 
pudendum  and  perinseum;  the  open  surfaces  are  deep  and  foul, 
secreting  largely  a  thin  and  offensive  matter;  the  anus  sur- 
rounded with  aphthae;  the  pulse  120;  skin  hot  and  dry;  bowels 
open,  and  urine  excessively  hot  and  painful.  Ordered  a  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  with  the  conf.  cardiaca;  recommended  a  little  red 
wine  to  the  patient,  and  to  continue  the  applications  to  the 
parts. 

28th.  The  bowels  slow;  the  urine  has  been  retained  thirty 
hours;  the  abdomen  tender  and  hard;  with  much  difficulty  she 
was  prevailed  upon  to  void  the  urine,  which  was  copious,  high 
coloured,  and  of  a  strong  smell:  the  aphthae  had  almost  disap- 
peared, and  the  diseased  parts  showed  a  large  ulcer  of  various 
depths,  extending  over  the  pudendum  and  perinaeum,  down  to 
the  anus;  the  parts  within  the  labia  were  in  the  same  state,  and 
a  deep  ulcer,  but  not  extensive,  lay  upon  the  left  thigh,  on  its 
upper  and  inner  part;  the  secretion  is  thin,  copious,  and  offen- 
sive. The  sores  were  ordered  to  be  washed  with  the  lotion  as 
usual,  and  dressed  with  the  white  lead  ointment*  Continue  the 
bark  mixture,  and  increase  the  wine. 

29th  and  30th.  The  ulcerations  were  stationary;  the  same 
means  were  continued;  but  as  the  bowels  were  slow,  they  were 
moved  with  an  infusion  of  senna. 

May  1.  Sores  improving;  the  bottom  becoming  less  foul, 
and  discharge  less  offensive;  pulse  90  and  weak;  appetite  poor; 
sits  up  a  little;  great  inclination  to  retain  the  urine;  bowels 
open.  Continue  the  applications  and  remedies. 

2d.  The  sores  improving,  as  well  as  the  strength.  This 
state  of  improvement  continued  regularly,  till  the  sores  were 
healed  on  the  14th.  After  the  healing,  the  pudendum  continued 
discolored  and  tender,  and  a  considerable  mucous  discharge 
continued  with  varying  quantity  for  the  space  of  six  or  eight 
weeks;  this  was  relieved  by  a  continued  use  of  the  tinct.  lyttae, 
bathing  the  parts  frequently  in  the  day  with  a  solution  of  the 
sulphas  zinci;  the  shower-bath  was  also  used  with  the  inten- 
tion of  checking  the  secretion,  as  well  as  getting  up  the  strength. 
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I  saw  this  patient  on  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  discharge  had 
ceased. 

Upon  looking  over  my  notes,  I  find  that,  in  nine  years,  I 
have  seen  twelve  cases;  of  these,  I  have  only  seen  the  two 
above  related  so  early  as  to  be  materially  serviceable;  the  others 
being  among  the  children  of  labourers,  had  little  chance,  either 
from  the  attention  or  punctuality  of  the  parents,  of  getting  over 
so  very  formidable  a  disease.  One,  a  little  girl  of  two  years  old, 
recovered,  and  was  attacked  again  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
which  second  attack  proved  fatal.  In  a  girl,  five  years  of  age, 
where  the  earlier  appearances  of  the  disease  had  been  entirely 
overlooked,  the  mother  upon  finding  an  extensive  ulcer,  brought 
the  child  to  me,  under  the  idea  of  its  having  received  injury 
from  fire,  which  had  escaped  attention.  The  case  proved  fatal. 


Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins  of  the  Legs. 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VIL] 

It  seems  to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  modern 
surgery,  that  a  mechanical  injury  inflicted  on  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  larger  veins,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious  nature; 
and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  after  the 
ligature,  or  even  the  simple  division  of  the  vena  saphaena,  has 
occasioned  surgeons  to  be  cautious  in  performing  these  opera- 
tions for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state  of  its  branches  in  the  leg. 

But  are  the  same  ill  effects  likely  to  take  place  if  a  similar 
operation  be  performed  on  the  branches  themselves?  Reflecting 
on  the  following  circumstances,  I  was  induced  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Varicose  veins  of  the  legs  are  so  fre- 
quent in  persons  of  the  inferior  order,  (at  least  in  the  metropo- 
lis) that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  that  a  considerable  pro- 
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portion  of  those  who  apply  at  the  hospitals  on  account  of 
wounds  of  the  legs,  must  labour  under  this  disease;  yet  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  venous  inflammation  following  such 
an  accident;  neither  has  such  an  instance  occurred  among  a 
great  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
in  which  the  varicose  veins  of  the  rectum  forming  piles,  have 
been  removed  by  excision  or  by  ligature. 

It  was  recommended  by  Celsus  to  destroy  varices  of  the 
leg,  by  the  cautery,  or  by  extirpating  them  with  the  knife;  and 
the  same  operations  have  been  performed  (though  but  seldom) 
by  some  more  modern  surgeons.  The  consideration  of  the 
circumstances,  which  have  been  just  stated,  led  me  to  venture 
on  the  adoption  of  a  practice  somewhat  corresponding  (though 
not  exactly  similar)  to  that  of  Celsus.  Finding  that  it  was  at- 
tended with  benefit  to  my  patients,  and  that  no  ill  consequences 
ensutd,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases.  It  is  the  result  of  my  observations 
on  this  subject,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  laying  before 
the  society;  not  in  the  belief  that  I  am  communicating  surgical 
facts  of  the  first  importance,  but  hoping,  nevertheless,  that 
what  I  have  to  mention,  will  be  found  not  altogether  undeserv- 
ing the  notice  of  the  profession. 

Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  are  in  a  state  of 
morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress  produced  by  the  disease  is 
not  referred  to  any  particular  part;  there  seem  to  be  no  reason- 
able expectations  of  benefit,  except  from  the  uniform  pressure 
of  a  well  applied  bandage.  Bat,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  an 
ulcer  which  is  irritable  and  difficult  to  heal  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels;  or,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  an  ulcer,  there  is  a  varix  in  one  part  of  the  leg, 
painful,  and  perhaps  liable  to  bleed,  while  the  veins  in  other 
parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  not  the 
source  of  particular  uneasiness.  In  some  of  ihese  cases  I  for- 
merly applied  the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  the 
skin  and  veins  beneath  it;  but  I  found  the  relief  which  the 
patient  experienced  from  the  cure  of  the  varix  to  afford  but  an 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  pain,  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  and  the  inconvenience  arising 
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from  the  tedious  healing  of  the  ulcer,  which  remained  after 
the  separation  of  the  slough. 

In  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  scalpel,  through 
the  varix  and  skin  over  it.  This  destroyed  the  varix  as  com- 
pletely as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  caustic,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
preferable  to  the  use  of  the  caustic,  as  the  operation  occasioned 
less  pain,  and  as  (in  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  sub- 
stance) the  wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time.  I  employed  the  operation,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
with  advantage  in  several  instances;  but  some  months  ago  I 
made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  performing  it,  by 
which  it  is  much  simplified;  rendered  less  formidable,  not  only 
in  appearance,  but  also  in  reality;  and  followed  by  an  equally 
certain,  but  more  speedy  cure. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  extensive  division  of  the  skin  over  a 
varix  can  be  attended  with  no  advantage.  On  the  contrary, 
there  must  be  a  disadvantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time  will  neces- 
sarily be  required  for  the  cicatrization  of  the  external  wound. 
The  improvement,  to  which  I  allude,  consists  in  this:  that  the 
varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while  the  skin  over 
them  is  preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate 
puncture,  which  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
strument with  which  the  incision  of  the  veins  is  effected.  Thus 
the  wound  of  the  internal  parts  is  placed  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  being  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids 
the  more  tedious  process,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  a  wound  in  the  skin  above. 

For  this  operation  I  have  generally  employed  a  narrow, 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved,  with  its  cutting  edge 
on  the  convex  side-  Having  ascertained  the  precise  situation  of 
the  vein,  or  cluster  of  veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  pa- 
tient appears  principally  to  arise,  I  introduce  the  point  of  the 
bistoury  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  varix,  and  pass  it  on 
between  the  skin  and  the  vein,  with  one  of  the  flat  surfaces 
turned  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  until  it  reaches  the 
opposite  side.  I  then  turn  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bistoury 
backwards,,  and  in  withdrawing  the  instrument  the  division  of 
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the  varix  is  effected.  The  patient  experiences  pain,  which  is 
occasionally  severe,  but  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
There  is  always  haemorrhage,  which  would  be  often  profuse 
if  neglected,  but  which  is  readily  stopped  by  a  moderate  pres- 
sure made  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage,  carefully  ap- 
plied. The  same  pressure  which  is  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  haemorrhage,  is  useful,  as  it  keeps  the  divided  sur- 
faces in  contact,  so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
uniting  by  the  first  intention.  With  a  view  to  the  more  certain 
attainment  of  this  last  object,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
divide  very  extensively  the  soft  parts  below  the  varicose  ves- 
sels. If  the  edge  of  ihe  bistoury  be  sufficiently  sharp,  a  moderate 
pressure  will  answer  the  purpose  required;  and  if  the  pressure 
be  considerable,  a  wound  much  deeper  than  is  necessary  will 
be  the  consequence.  With  the  same  view,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  for  the  first  four  or  five  days  in  bed,  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect quietude,  and  when  the  bandage  which  has  been  applied  is 
removed,  this  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest 
any  union  which  may  have  taken  place  be  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uniting  substance  not  having  as  yet  acquired  the 
due  firmness  of  texture.  By  attending  to  these  circumstances, 
an  immediate  cure  of  the  wound  is  generally  effected:  where 
it  is  otherwise,  no  very  considerable  time  is  necessary  for  it  to 
become  healed  by  the  process  of  granulation. 

In  every  case,  in  which  this  operation  has  been  hitherto 
performed,  I  have  found  it  to  be  followed  by  the  obliteration 
of  the  varix,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it 
should  fail  in  producing  this  effect.  Sometimes  no  vestige  of 
the  divided  veins  has  been  to  be  distinguished  afterwards;  at 
other  times  they  have  remained  for  a  certain  period  full  of 
solid  coagulum,  which  has  gradually  been  absorbed.  This  dif- 
ference probably  depends  on  the  different  degrees  of  pressure 
made  by  the  compress  and  bandage,  and  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  pressure  being  confined  to  the  line  of  the  incision;  or  of 
its  being  extended  over  the  whole  cluster  of  dilated  veins.  If 
there  have  been  veins  in  a  varicose  state  below  those,  which 
have  been  divided,  and  communicating  with  them,  these  have 
become  contracted  in   size,  and  usually  have   presented  no 
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appearance  of  disease  afterwards.  The  good  effects  of  the 
operation  have  however  been  niost  apparent  in  cases  of  varicose 
ulcer.  In  most  instances  the  pain  in  the  ulcer  has  ceased  im- 
mediately. When  the  ulcer  has  been  of  a  moderate  size,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  perfectly  healed  in  a  few  days,  on  the 
first  removal  of  the  bandages; — when  it  has  been  of  a  large 
size,  it  has  begun  to  heal  rapidly,  although  it  had  made  per- 
haps little  or  no  progress  towards  amendment  under  the  treat- 
ment which  had  been  previously  adopted.  Where  there  has 
been  a  varix  below  the  ulcer,  the  division  of  It  has  been  at- 
tended with  more  relief  than  that  of  the  varix  above  the  ulcer 
in  other  cases. 

Inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  has  not  occurred  in 
any  of  the  cases,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  adopted  this  method 
of  treatment.  I  have  already  observed  that  there  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  venous  branches  are  less  liable 
to  be  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  injury,  than  the 
trunks,  in  which  they  terminate.  But,  perhaps,  something  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  integuments  over  the  wounded 
vein  heing  left  entire.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
vein  under  these  circumstances  is  not  equally  disposed  to  take 
on  the  action  of  inflammation  with  one,  which  after  its  division 
is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  other  extraneous  sub- 
stance. The  difference  of  the  injury  corresponds  to  that  which 
exists  between  a  simple  and  compound  fracture,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  there  should  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  effects  which  are  produced. 

In  two  or  three  cases  inflammation  of  the  adipose  and  cel- 
lular membrane  has  taken  place,  producing  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  limb,  and  a  slight  degree  of  fever;  but  this  has 
speedily  subsided  with  only  this  ill  consequence,  that  the 
wound  has  failed  in  becoming  united  by  the  first  intention,  and 
that  the  healing  of  it  has  been  effected  afterwards,  by  the  more 
tedious  process  of  suppuration  and  granulation.  The  treatment 
in  these  cases  is  very  simple.  Cold  lotions  may  be  applied  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  inflam- 
mation. When  the  suppuration  has  begun,  the  parts  may  be 
fomented  and  poulticed,  and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  small 
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abscess  which  remains  may  be  promoted  by  a  moderate  pres- 
sure made  with  strips  of  linen  spread  with  soap  cerate,  applied 
circularly  round  the  limb. 

In  two  instances  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  an 
attack  of  erysipelas;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  accidental 
occurrence,  there  having  been  at  the  same  time  several  other 
patients  in  the  hospital,  labouring  under  this  disease. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  shall  not  intrude 
on  the  patience  of  the  society,  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  cases  from  which  they  are  drawn.  From 
those  of  which  I  have  preserved  notes,  I  have,  however, 
selected  the  four  following,  the  relation  of  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  and 
to  explain  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
principally  demand  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

CASE  I. 

Mary  Narraway,  45  years  of  age,  was  first  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1814;  on 
account  of  pain,  swelling,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  with  many 
large  clusters  of  varicose  veins. 

•  October  15.  Two  clusters  of  varicose  veins,  which  were 
larger  and  occasioned  more  uneasiness  than  the  rest,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  were  divided 
with  the  skin  over  them,  by  two  incisions.  There  was  con- 
siderable haemorrhage,  which  was  stopped  by  the  application  of 
a  bandage. 

Some  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  took 
place  jifter  the  operation,  for  which  she  was  bled.  The  wounds 
made  by  the  operation  were  not  completely  healed  till  after 
some  weeks.  She  was  then  affected  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  on  account  of  which  she  remained  in  the  hospital  till  the 
17th  of  January.  At  this  time  there  was  no  vestige  of  the  clus- 
ters of  veins  which  had  been  divided,  and  the  veins  of  the 
right  leg  generally  were  much  diminished  in  size. 

She  was  re-admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1816. 

She  said  that  her  right  leg  had  been  completely  relieved  by 
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the  operation,  and  that  she  had  no  uneasiness  in  it  until  three 
weeks  ago;  when  a  small  ulcer  took  place  on  the  inside,  a  little 
above  the  inner  ankle. 

At  the  time  of  her  re-admission  there  was  a  very  painful 
ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  six-pence,  on  the  inside  of  the  right  leg, 
with  some  varicose  veins  above  and  below  the  ulcer.  The  whole 
of  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  from  the  cicatrix 
downwards,  presented  no  appearance  of  varicose  vessels,  and 
was  free  from  pain;  but  the  pain  in  the  ulcer  on  the  inside 
was  such  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  stand  in  the  upright 
position. 

In  the  left  leg  there  were  the  same  clusters  of  varicose 
veins  which  had  existed  when  she  was  in  the  hospital  formerly, 
but  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  a  quantity  of  purple  dis- 
coloured skin  on  the  inside.  She  said  that  she  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  laboured  under  a  painful  varicose  ulcer  of  this 
leg,  which  had  at  last  healed  under  the  use  of  the  adhesive 
plaster. 

February  10.  The  cluster  of  varicose  veins  above,  as  well 
as  that  below  the  ulcer  of  the  right  leg,  were  divided  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  communication; 
the  skin  over  them  being  left  entire.  The  division  of  the  veins 
occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  subsided  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

February  14.  On  removing  the  bandage  the  ulcer  was  found 
perfectly  healed.  She  was  free  from  pain.  The  wounds  made 
by  the  operation  had  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

March  4.  There  was  still  a  slight  tenderness  in  the  situation 
of  the  wounds;  otherwise  she  was  free  from  all  uneasiness. 
There  were  no  remains  of  the  varices,  which  had  been  divided. 

CASE  II. 

Anne  Sadler,  38  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital  on  the  21st  of  August,  1815,  on  account  of  varicose 
veins  of  the  left  leg,  with  a  varicose  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle. 
She  complained  of  great  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  which 
tormented  her  day  and  night. 

On  the  l/th  of  September  two  large  varicose  veins  on  the 
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inside  of  the  leg  were  divided  by  means  of  the  bistoury  intro- 
duced obliquely  under  the  skin.  One  of  these  veins  was  situ- 
ated about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  inner  ankle,  and  the 
other  about  four  inches  higher,  on  the  inside  of  the  leg. 

The  wounds  made  by  the  operation  inflamed  so  as  to  sup- 
purate, and  afterwards  healed  by  granulation. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  wounds  were  completely 
cicatrized;  the  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle  was  skinned  over;  no 
vestiges  were  perceptible  of  the  veins  which  had  been  divided. 
She  was  free  from  all  uneasiness,  except  a  very  slight  degree 
of  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  the  wounds  made  in  the 
operation. 

October  9.  She  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured. 

CASE  III. 

William  Haines,  52  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  January,  1816. 

He  had  two  varicose  ulcers  on  the  inner  ankle  of  the  left 
leg,  one  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  other  smaller.  These 
ulcers  had  existed  for  two  years,  and  were  exceedingly  painful. 
There  was  a  considerable  varicose  vein  below  the  ulcer,  and 
another  of  a  larger  size  above;  extending  upwards  from  the 
ulcers,  to  join  the  vena  saphaena  major.  There  were  two  clus- 
ters of  varicose  veins  on  the  calf  of  the  same  leg,  connected 
with  both  the  saphaena  major  and  saphaena  minor;  one  of  them 
of  a  very  large  size. 

The  veins  of  the  other  leg  were  varicose  in  many  parts,  but 
there  were  no  ulcers. 

January  13.  The  varicose  vein  below  the  ulcers  of  the  left 
leg  was  divided  in  the  manner  already  explained.  The  large 
varicose  vein  extending  upwards  from  the  ulcers  was  divided 
also,  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle. 

The  operation  occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  night. 

January  14.  He  was  more  free  from  pain  than  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time  before. 

January  18.  The  compresses  and  bandages  applied  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  were  removed.  The  ulcers  were  healed. 
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The  wounds  made  by  the  bistoury  had  united  by  the  first 
intention. 

January  19.  The  larger  of  the  two  varicose  clusters  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg  was  divided. 

January  24.  The  bandages  were  removed.  The  wound  made 
by  the  last  operation  had  also  united  by  the  first  intention.  The 
leg  was  bound  up  in  strips  of  linen  spread  with  soap  plaster, 
and  a  bandage  over  them. 

February  20.  He  left  the  hospital.  At  this  time  the  veins  of 
the  right  leg  were  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission. There  were  no  remains  of  the  veins  which  had  been 
divided  on  the  left  leg:  there  was  no  vestige  of  the  ulcers,  and 
the  discoloured  skin  round  them  had  recovered  its  natural 
appearance.  He  was  desired  to  continue  the  use  of  the  ban- 
dage on  both  legs. 

CASE  IV. 

Patrick  Curley,  50  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  on  the  17th  of  January,  1816. 

He  had  a  varicose  ulcer  on  each  ankle  of  the  left  leg,  not 
less  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  There  was  an  exten- 
sive cluster  of  varicose  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  above 
the  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle;  and  a  smaller  cluster  on  the  out- 
side, above  the  other  ulcer.  There  was  also  a  cluster  of  vari- 
cose veins  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  had  violent  pain  in  both 
ulcers. 

January  18.  The  varicose  vessels  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
were  divided  in  three  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last 
case.  The  operation  occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  lasted 
for  four  hours. 

January  21.  On  removing  the  bandages,  the  incisions  made 
in  the  operation  were  found  to  have  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  ulcers  appeared  more  healthy.  They  were  dressed 
wiih  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  He  did  not  leave  his  bed  until 
the  31st  of  January.  He  was  now  free  from  all  uneasiness  in 
the  inside  of  the  leg;  but  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  other 
ulcer. 

February  20.  The  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  below  the 
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divided  veins,  was  almost  completely  healed.  The  ulcer  on  the 
outside  of  the  leg  was  somewhat,  but  very  little  smaller.  He 
complained  of  its  being  very  painful,  so  as  to  disturb  his  rest 
at  night.  Three  varicose  veins  were  divided  above,  and  one 
below  the  ulcer.  The  pain  of  the  ulcer  was  immediately  re- 
lieved, and  he  slept  better  on  the  following  night,  than  for 
several  nights  previous. 

February  24.  He  was  unfortunately  seized  with  erysipelas 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  left  leg,  and  attended  with  the  usual 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  erysipelas  terminated  in  abscess, 
the  matter  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate  by 
three  punctures  in  the  foot  and  calf  of  the  leg.  When  the 
erysipelas  had  subsided,  the  ulcer  on  the  inside  had  been  com- 
pletely cicatrized  for  a  considerable  time:  the  ulcer  on  the  out- 
side was  nearly  cicatrized  also.  There  were  no  evident  remains 
of  the  divided  varicose  vessels. 

From  the  result  of  the  foregoing  and  of  many  other  cases, 
I  am  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  operation  which  has  been 
described,  may  be  frequently  employed  with  great  advantage 
to  the  patient.  'At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  the  adoption  of  it,  not  indiscriminately,  but 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  The  cases  for  which  it  is  fitted,  are,  not  those,  in  which 
the  veins  of  the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the 
patient  has  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint,  but 
those  in  which  there  is  considerable  pain  referred  to  a  particu- 
lar varix,  or  in  which  haemorrhage  is  liable  to  taktr  place  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels,  or  in  which  they  occasion 
an  irritable  and  obstinate  varicose  ulcer. 
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On  the  Laceration  of  the  Fibres  of  Muscles,  particularly  of 
the  External  Gastrocnemius.  By  James  Wardrop,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Ed. 

[From  the  Medico-Ghirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.] 

There  is  an  accident  to  which  the  muscles  are  occasionally 
liable,  and  though  not  unknown  to  some  surgeons,  I  am  not 
aware  has  ever  been  noticed  by  surgical  writers.  As  I  have 
observed  a  few  instances  of  it,  perhaps  a  short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  being  laid  before  the  Society. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  muscles  during  violent  action 
tear  asunder  their  tendons,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
break  through  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  the 
injury  now  to  be  described,  only  a  few  of  the  muscular  fibres 
are  torn,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  lacera- 
tion is  most  apt  to  take  place  near  the  part  where  the  muscle 
becomes  tendinous.  This  description  of  injury  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  muscles;  it  is  an  accident  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  many  of  those  anomalous 
injuries  of  muscles,  and  injuries  which  have  been  often  attri- 
buted to  the  lacerations  of  tendons,  as  of  the  plantaris  longus, 
are  of  this  description. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  muscle  so  liable  to  this  injury  as  the 
external  gastrocnemius,  and  it  can  occur  in  few  where  the 
symptoms  are  so  strongly  marked,  or  where  a  proper  treat- 
ment is  of  such  importance;  the  limits  of  this  paper  will 
therefore  be  confined  to  a  description  of  the  injury  of  this 
muscle. 

When  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  gastrocnemius  are 
torn,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  some 
untoward  or  sudden  action  of  the  muscle;  and  the  attention 
of  the  patient  is  called  to  it,  by  suddenly  feeling  a  sharp  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  leg,  most  commonly  at  that  part  where  the 
fibres  become  tendinous,  accompanied  by  lameness.  When 
the  limb  is  examined,  an  inequality  will  be  perceived  at  the 
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pained  part,  a  distinct  concavity  being  formed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  lacerated  extremities  of  the  muscular  fibres.  This 
part  is  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  though,  in  a  short  time 
after  the  accident,  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg  becomes  more  or 
less  swelled  and  tense,  yet  the  particular  part,  where  the 
muscle  has  been  injured,  can  always  be  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  the  patient. 

The  consequences  of  this  kind  of  injury  are  extremely 
troublesome;  a  very  considerable  swelling  with  tension  of  a 
part  of  the  limb  come  on,  and  the  patient  remains  quite  lame. 
These  symptoms  continue  with  little  abatement  until  means 
are  adopted  to  keep  the  lacerated  parts  at  rest,  so  that  the  ac- 
companying inflammation  may  subside,  and  a  re-union  of  the 
lacerated  fibres  take  place;  for  whenever  the  patient  begins  to 
move  about,  the  tender  parts  are  stretched;  acute  pain  is 
brought  on,  and  he  thus  becomes  more  lame.  In  this  manner 
I  have  known  patients  suffer  from  the  injury  for  several 
months. 

The  cure  of  this  kind  of  injury  is  sometimes  extremely 
tedious,  particularly  if,  from  early  inattention,  the  necessary 
treatment  has  been  neglected.  The  lacerated  extremities  of 
the  fibres  should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  in  contact, 
and  carefully  retained  in  that  situation  until  they  adhere. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  relaxing  the  whole  muscle,  and 
preventing  its  extension  to  such  a  degree  as  would  separate 
the  ends  of  the  torn  fibres,  until  adhesion  has  taken  place. 
The  foot  should  be  moderately  extended,  and  the  knee  slightly 
bent.  A  strip  of  linen  should  then  be  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot,  carried  over  the  toes  along  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  and  over  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  part  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  This  is  to  be  secured  in  that 
situation  by  means  of  a  circular  roller,  extending  from  the 
foot  over  the  whole  limb.  The  bandage  is  to  be  worn  until  the 
lacerated  fibres  are  completely  reunited;  and  this  will  be 
known  from  the  patient's  acquiring  a  feeling  of  strength,  and 
being  able  to  throw  the  muscle  into  action  without  pain  or  un- 
easiness. In  some  cases  adhesion  has  taken  place  in  a  few 
days,  when  the  proper  treatment  was  employed  speedily  after 
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the  injury.  In  other  instances  it  has  required  several  months 
before  the  limb  could  be  used. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  injury  may  be  farther 
illustrated  by  narrating  the  following  cases. 

CASE  I. 

A  gentleman,  when  going  across  a  street,  stopped  quickly 
to  avoid  a  carriage.  At  this  moment  he  had  a  sensation  in  the 
calf  of  his  left  leg,  as  if  it  had  been  struck  with  a  stone,  or  by 
some  very  hard  body  swinging  in  his  pocket;  and  so  strongly 
was  he  impressed  with  this  feeling,  that  he  was  surprised,  when 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  to  find  it  empty.  This  happen- 
ed late  at  night,  and  I  saw  him  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  posterior  part  of  the  limb  had  by  this  time  swollen 
considerably.  At  the  spot  where  he  first  felt  the  pain,  there 
was  a  great  degree  of  tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  it  was  un- 
equal and  knotty  to  the  feel,  with  a  distinct  depression  at  one 
part.  Any  motion  of  the  limb  gave  pain,  and  he  was  unable 
to  rest  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it. 

The  limb  was  bandaged  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed; and  from  being  lame  and  unable  to  move  without 
great  uneasiness,  he  could  put  his  toes  on  the  ground  and  ex- 
ercise that  limited  motion  which  the  bandage  admitted  of, 
without  pain.  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  limb  abated 
daily,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  use  it  freely 
without  the  bandage. 

CASE  II. 

A  muscular  man,  40  years  of  age,  when  quickly  running 
across  a  street,  felt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  as  if  he  "  was 
shot  on  the  leg."  He  became  quite  lame,  and  complained  of 
acute  pain  at  that  part  of  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  where  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  gastrocnemius 
muscle  unite.  A  good  deal  of  swelling  succeeded,  and  I  saw 
him  eight  days  after  the  accident.  He  was  then  very  lame, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  where  a  distinct  in- 
equality or  depression  could  be  perceived,  and  there  was  a 
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good  deal  of  discoloration  of  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the 
limb. 

A  bandage  was  applied  in  the  usual  manner;  the  pain  and 
swelling  subsided;  and  in  ten  days  he  was  walking  about  with 
only  a  very  slight  lameness. 


On  the  use  of  Nicotiana,  in  retention  of  urine.  By  Henry 
Earle,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

[From  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI.] 

The  following  observations  on  an  efficacious  mode  of  re- 
lieving some  of  the  most  alarming  cases  of  retention  of  urine, 
will  not,  I  trust,  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  Society;  when  the 
frequency  of  the  complaint,  and  the  difficulties  which  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  treatment  of  it  are  considered. 

The  facts  in  illustration  of  the  practice  are  not  numerous, 
but  sufficient  to  warrant  my  laying  the  subject  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  be  confirmed  or  confuted  by  subsequent  experience. 

The  causes  of  retention  of  urine  are  so  various,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  the  subject;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  shall  speak  of,  is 
only  applicable  to  particular  cases:  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of  such  cases. 

It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who  have  been  long  subject 
to  strictures  in  the  urethra,  but  who  are  still  able  to  void  their 
urine  in  a  small  stream,  are  liable,  from  accidental  causes,  to 
have  a  complete  retention,  and  are  incapable  of  expelling  the 
contents  of  their  bladder.  This  arises  in  some  cases  from  the 
calibre  of  the  urethra  being  still  further  diminished  by  attacks 
of  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  from  the  spasmodic  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  urethra. 

The  same  effect   may  be  produced   in  persons   labouring 
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under  stricture,  by  retaining  their  urine  beyond  the  usual  pe- 
riod for  expulsion.  Even  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  if  we 
suffer  the  bladder  to  be  over  distended,  whereby  the  muscular 
fibres  are  stretched  beyond  their  natural  sphere  of  contraction, 
every  one  has  experienced  that  a  greater  effort  is  required, 
and  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  obliged  to  be  called  in, 
to  overcome  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
This,  I  conceive,  arises  from  the  disturbance  of  that  nice  equi- 
librium which  naturally  exists  between  the  expelling  and  re- 
sisting power.  When  disease  has  existed  for  some  time 
in  the  urethra,  and  a  permanent  obstacle  is  afforded  to  the 
egress  of  the  urine,  the  expelling  power  is  exerted  with 
greater  force:  the  bladder  consequently  becomes  thicker, 
more  muscular,  and  contracts  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently,  that  the  permanent  stricture 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
any  instrument  into  the  bladder,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  a  spasmodic 
state  of  the  urethra  would  not  facilitate  such  attempts.  Other 
cases  again  occur,  in  which  perhaps  an  instrument  can  be 
passed,  when  the  urethra  is  in  a  more  tranquil  state,  but 
where  it  would  be  highly  injudicious,  and  often  impracticable 
to  introduce  such  instruments  under  circumstances  of  irrita- 
tion, by  which  attempts  the  spasm  would  be  increased,  and 
the  patient  rendered  liable  to  returns  of  retention,  were  we 
to  succeed  in  the  first  instance. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  highly  desirable  to  overcome  the  re- 
tention by  other  means  than  the  introduction  of  instruments*. 
For  this  purpose  purgatives,  general  and  local  bleeding,  warm 
baths,  and  tinctura  ferri  muriatis  are  commonly  resorted  to. 
With  respect  to  purgatives,  their  action  necessarily  requires 
more  time,  than,  from  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  is  fre- 
quently admissible.  The  other  remedies  are  highly  useful, 
and  will  frequently  fulfil  every  indication;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, they  are  unavailing,  and  we  are  -compelled  to  resort  to 
operations  for  relieving  the  distended  bladder. 

In  offering  another  powerful  auxiliary  to  be  adopted  in  cases 
which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  means  employed,  I  hope  to 
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confer  some  benefit  on  society.  The  medicine  to  which  I 
allude  is  the  Nicotiana,  to  be  exhibited  as  an  enema,  in  the 
form  either  of  smoke  or  infusion. 

The  powerful  effect  of  this  medicine  in  strangulated  hernia, 
first  led  me  to  propose  its  administration  in  obstinate  cases 
of  retention  of  urine,  in  a  paper  on  diseases  of  the  urethra, 
which  I  drew  up  some  years  since  for  a  Medical  Society.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  cases  in  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  effects. 

In  October,  1812,  I  was  requested  to  attend  Charles 
Wright,  for  a  retention  of  urine,  of  which  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing history.  When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  suffer- 
ed severely  from  gonorrhoea  and  hernia  humoralis,-  from  this 
period  he  dated  the  complaint  in  his  urethra.  He  was  now 
thirty-five:  during  this  time  he  had  been  in  a  gentleman's 
service,  as  groom,  and  had  been  obliged  to  ride  a  great  deal. 
The  stream  of  water  gradually  diminished  in  size,  accompa- 
nied with  frequent  and  urgent  calls,  until  about  two  years  be- 
fore the  present  period;  when,  from  being  obliged  to  remain  a 
long  time  on  horseback,  he  had  a  retention  of  urine,  accompa- 
nied with  so  much  inflammation,  that  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  perineum,  which  burst  and  became  fistulous.  For  this 
complaint  he  had  been  for  some  time  under  a  surgeon's  care, 
who  attempted  to  pass  bougies,  but  never  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  bladder.  He  had  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  a 
metallic  bougie  for  himself,  which  was  the  probable  cause  of 
the  present  retention  and  inflammation. 

On  examination,  I  found  a  firm  obscurely  elastic  tumour, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ^^  situated  immediately  on  the 
urethra,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.  This  was  about 
the  point  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pass  the  instru- 
ment. The  surrounding  scrotum  was  healthy,  which  led  me 
to  refer  the  present  abscess  rather  to  the  irritation  of  the 
bougie,  than  to  any  effusion  of  urine,  which  generally  diffuses 
itself  more  extensively.  The  abscess  had  been  about  three 
days  in  forming,  accompanied  by  great  pain  and  fever,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  void  his  urine  for  the  last  eighteen  hours. 
I  immediately  made  a  free  incision  into  the  abscess,  and  let 
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out  about  31V.  of  very  fetid  pus.  I  directed  him  to  sit  in  warm 
water,  and  ordered  a  common  clyster  to  be  thrown  up.  As  he 
was  still  unable  to  make  water  after  the  trial  of  these  means,  I 
desired  him  to  take  fifteen  drops  of  tinctura  ferri  muriatis 
every  ten  minutes,  in  barley  water.  He  continued  it  for  nearly 
three  hours;  the  medicine  produced  nausea  and  headache,  but 
still  no  water  passed.  I  now  attempted  to  introduce  a  bougie, 
but  could  not  get  beyond  six  inches;  the  introduction  thus  far 
was  productive  of  great  pain.  His  symptoms  were  now  very 
urgent,  for  although  the  bladder  was  not  greatly  distended, 
yet  from  the  long  existence  of  disease  it  had  probably  become 
much  thickened,  and  was  very  irritable.  Apparently  no  alter- 
native now  remained  but  an  operation;  and  as  the  bladder 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  felt  above  the  pubes,  and  the  peri- 
neum was  much  thickened  and  diseased,  I  determined  in  my, 
own  mind  to  puncture  from  the  rectum.  Previous,  however, 
to  resorting  to  this  altimum  remedium,  I  was  desirous  of  try- 
ing the  effect  of  the  Nicotiana. 

With  this  view  I  procured  some  common  tobacco,  and  not 
having  any  scales  was  obliged  to  guess  at  about  two  drachms, 
on  which  I  poured  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Eight  ounces  of 
the  infusion  were  thrown  up,  and  with  some  difficulty  retain- 
ed. After  about  ten  minutes  the  patient  became  very  faint  and 
sick;  a  clammy  sweat  broke  out  over  his  whole  body,  his 
pulse  became  feeble  and  intermittent,  and  the  urine  began  to 
dribble  away  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  contents  of  the 
rectum  were  now  suffered  to  come  away,  consisting  of  the  in- 
fusion mixed  with  faeculent  matter.  As  he  still  continued  very 
faint,  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  was  given,  which  quickly  re- 
stored him.  The  effect  of  the  Nicotiana  in  this  instance  was 
most  decidedly  beneficial,  though  the  symptoms  produced 
were  certainly  alarming,  arising  probably  from  the  uncertain 
strength  of  the  infusion.  I  continued  to  attend  the  patient  for 
some  time;  the  abscess  in  the  scrotum  was  unconnected  with 
the  canal  of  the  urethra,  and  healed  without  difficulty.  After 
some  days  I  commenced  passing  bougies;  at  first  I  could  not 
get  beyond  six  inches,  but  by  a  few  applications  of  the  caustic, 
I  succeeded  in  passing  a  tolerable  sized  one  about  eight  inches. 
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The  fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum  I  laid  open,  and  by  a 
compress  and  sticking  plaster,  effectually  prevented  the  fur- 
ther escape  of  urine.  He  was  in  every  respect  much  relieved, 
and  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  London,  and  I  have  never  since  heard 
of  him. 

The  next  case  in  which  I  tried  tobacco,  occurred  about 
three  months  after,  in  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for  many 
years  subject  to  strictures,  and  for  want  of  proper  medical  as- 
sistance, had  suffered  the  disease  to  proceed  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing extent.  When  he  first  applied  to  me,  he  declared  that  he 
had  not,  for  a  long  time,  been  able  to  sleep  for  the  space  of  one 
hour,  and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  make  water  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  His  general  health  was  much  impaired  by 
want  of  rest,  and  the  continual  irritation  under  which  he 
laboured.  Generally  the  water  came  away  in  a  fine  hair  stream, 
but  at  times  it  passed  guttatim.  On  examining  his  urethra,  I 
found  a  stricture  about  four  inches  down,  which  I  passed  with 
a  small  bougie,  but  could  not  succeed  with  the  finest  in  get- 
ting beyond  six  inches.  After  several  ineffectual  trials  with 
common  and  catgut  bougies,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  caustic.  After  six  applications  he  was  attacked  with  a  re- 
tention of  urine,  accompanied  with  great  pain  and  anxiety. 
All  the  common  remedies  were  in  turn  resorted  to:  he  was 
bled,  clystered,  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  took  the  tinctura 
ferri  muriatis,  but  all  failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 
The  success  I  had  met  with  in  the  last  mentioned  case  led  me 
to  resort  again  to  the  Nicotiana;  an  infusion  of  the  strength  of 
one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  was  made  and  thrown  up.  In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  became  rather  faint  and  com- 
plained of  languor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  water  be- 
gan to  flow  from  him.  The  effect  of  the  medicine  in  this 
case  was  by  no  means  so  violent  as  in  the  former,  but  equally 
efficacious. 

As  I  had  evidendy  gained  ground  with  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum,  I  again  resorted  to  it,  and  after  applying  it  thirty-five 
times,  by  cautious  perseverance  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
bladder,  and  freed  ray  patient  from  all  his  sufferings.   During 
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this  period  he  was  at  two  several  times'  again  attacked  with 
retention,  and  was  relieved  by  the  tobacco  infusion,  to  which  I 
at  once  resorted,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  delay  of  other 
medicines. 

The  third  case  occurred  in  the  course  of  last  summer:  I 
was  sent  for  to  attend  a  young  man  labouring  under  retention 
of  urine.  I  found  that  he  had  been  for  years  subject  to  stric- 
tures, but  had  always  been  able  to  void  his  urine  until  that 
morning;  when,  on  rising,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  his  bladder.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  a 
small  whalebone  bougie,  which  he  now  attempted  in  vain  to, 
introduce.  He  called  on  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  who  im- 
mediately attempted  to  pass  a  catheter,  and  used  great  force, 
which  was  followed  by  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  but  no  urine. 
He  was  next  bled  from  the  arm,  and  some  opening  medicine 
was  administered,  and  as  he  was  still  unable  to  make  water,  I 
was  called  in. 

I  saw  him  about  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  the  retention  hav- 
ing existed  from  the  preceding  night.  He  was  still  bleeding 
freely  from  the  urethra,  and  had  a  most  urgent  desire  to  make 
water.  I  directed  him  to  take  the  tinctura  ferri  muriatis,  and 
to  sit  in  a  tub  of  warm  water.  He  took  18  doses  of  the  tinc- 
ture without  any  perceptible  effect  but  nausea.  I  now  attempt- 
ed to  pass  a  bougie,  but  when  about  eight  inches  down  it 
quitted  the  right  tract  and  was  readily  detected,  by  introducing 
the  finger  per  anum,  passing  between  the  bladder  and  the  rec- 
tum. I  immediately  withdrew  the  bougie,  which  had  caused 
much  pain,  though  introduced  with  the  utmost  care  and  gen- 
tleness, and  ordered  an  infusion  of  Nicotiana,  of  the  strength 
of  one  drachm  to  eight  ounces,  to  be  used  as  an  enema. 

I  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  him,  to  visit  a  patient  a 
short  distance  from  town,  but  on  my  return,  in  less  than  two 
hours,  I  was  informed  that  a  short  time  after  the  injection  he 
had  been  very  faint,  and  had  perspired  copiously,  during 
which  time  the  urine  flowed  from  him  in  a  stream. 

I  directed  him  to  keep  quiet,  and,  whenever  he  made  water, 
to  press  with  his  hand  on  the  perineum,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  escape  of  any  urine  by  the  false  passage:  he  had  no  re- 
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turn  of  the  retention,  and  by  the  above  precaution  had  no  effu- 
sion of  urine.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  this  case  the  reten- 
tion was  kept  up,  and  symptoms  aggravated  by  the  injudicious 
introduction  of  the  catheter  in  the  first  instance,  without  re- 
sorting to  any  other  means.  As  the  urethra  had  been  pervious 
to  the  passage  of  urine  the  preceding  night,  it  was  evident  that 
the  complaint  depended  on  spasm,  which  might  have  been  re- 
lieved by  warm  bathing,  or  the  cautious  introduction  of  a 
bougie.  Should  such  a  case  occur  to  me  in  practice,  I  should 
be  induced  to  try  the  injection  of  warm  olive  oil  into  the 
urethra,  as  I  understand  that  this  plan  has  been  very  success- 
fully adopted  in  Italy,  in  cases  of  retention  arising  from  spasm 
combined  with  permanent  stricture. 

These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  effect  of  the  Nicotiana  in  retention  of 
urine.  I  have  ventured  to  detail  the  cases,  as  illustrative  of 
three  different  causes  of  retention,  each,  however,  correspond- 
ing in  the  impracticability  of  the  introduction  of  instruments, 
and  each  having  resisted  the  ordinary  modes  of  relief. 

The  operation  of  Nicotiana  varies  much  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  is  influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  habit  of 
smoking  or  chewing  tobacco.  It  generally  acts  very  power- 
fullv,  and  I  have  known  it  produce  most  alarming  syncope;  it 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  indiscriminately  in  slight 
cases,  but  reserved  for  instances  where  more  simple  means 
have  failed.  It  is,  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  occasional 
violence  of  its  action,  that  medical  men  have  been  deterred 
from  using  it,  except  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  as  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  before  tried  in  retention  of 
urine. 

Its  virtues  as  an  antispasmodic  are  so  eminent,  that  I  was 
induced  to  try  it  once  in  a  very  bad  case  of  tetanus,  in  which, 
although  it  afforded  a  temporary  alleviation  from  spasm,  the 
exhibition  of  the  enema  caused  so  much  agitation  that  it  was 
not  persevered  in.  Should  such  a  case  occur  again,  or  should  I 
happen  to  meet  with  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  I  should  be  much 
inclined  to  try  the  effect  of  an  extract  of  Nicotiana  made  into 
a  suppository  and  placed  up  the  rectum.  This  form  of  admi- 
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nistering  the  medicine  would  embrace  many  important  advan- 
tages. Its  strength  might  be  better  regulated  than  by  an  infu- 
sion or  the  smoke.  It  would  produce  little  or  no  irritation;  it 
might  be  easily  removed  if  found  to  operate  too  violently; 
and,  lastly,  if  its  effect  were  salutary,  it  might  be  retained  for 
a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  the  injection.  As  the  case 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded  was  attended  with  some  peculi- 
arities, the  particulars  of  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
Society,  though  unconnected  with  the  present  subject. 

Case  of  Tetanus, 

Joseph  Owen  lacerated  his  great  toe  with  a  block  of  wood. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  wound, 
which  was  granulating;  when,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  about 
three  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  the  accident,  he  was  seized 
with  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  his  back,  and  was 
troubled  with  severe  cramps  in  his  legs  and  thighs*  These 
symptoms  rapidly  increased  in  violence,  and  in  a  short  time 
his  jaw  became  affected;  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and 
neck  afterwards  partook  in  the  affection.  In  a  word,  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  were  affected  with  tetanus.  I  found  him  in 
this  state  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  terror 
and  anxiety;  his  pulse  was  strong  and  full,  beating  about  140 
in  a  minute,  and  his  whole  body  was  covered  with  a  profuse 
sweat.  I  immediately  bled  him  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
ounces,  and  gave  him  pulveris  ipecacuanha?  comp.  gr.  xv. 
calomelanos  gr.  v.  The  spasms  were  much  relieved  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  were  less  frequent,  and  of  shorter  duration.  A 
physician  who  now  saw  him,  ordered  him  to  take  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  sago,  and  to  continue  taking  the  pulv.  ipec. 
comp.  gr.  v.  omni  bihora.  The  wine  aggravated  the  complaint 
so  much,  that  its  use  was  soon  discontinued.  I  now  tried  the 
enema  of  tobacco  smoke,  the  result  of  which  has  been  related 
above.  Towards  night  the  spasms  were  again  very  violent, 
and  ten  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken  away,  after  which 
he  appeared  much  easier;  his  pulse  became  softer,  and  he 
broke  out  into  a  profuse  sweat;  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
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relaxed,  and  were  evidently  affected  by  respiration.  The  blood 
which  had  been  drawn  in  the  morning  was  most  remarkably 
buffed  and  cupped.  The  following  morning  I  found  him  much 
better,  and  he  had  slept  for  some  hours  in  the  night.  He  had 
not  passed  any  faeces,  and  felt  very  desirous  of  easing  himself, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles 
whenever  he  exerted  himself  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  direct- 
ed him  to  have  clysters  with  oleum  ricini  thrown  up,  which 
returned  without  any  faeculent  matter.  He  experienced  much 
difficulty,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  spasms  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  make  water,  which  was  small  in  quantity  and  very 
turbid.  He  was  so  much  worse  towards  evening,  that  twenty 
ounces  more  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm,  which  again 
procured  him  ease  and  some  sleep.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  passed  a  fluid  stool;  the  following  morning,  his  pulse  being 
still  full  and  hard,  and  the  spasms  being  occasionally  violent 
though  much  less  frequent,  I  took  twelve  ounces  more  from 
him.  He  experienced  so  much  ease  after  each  bleeding,  that 
towards  evening  he  requested  to  be  again  bled,  being  persuad- 
ed that  it  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  quiet  night;  ac- 
cordingly twelve  more  ounces  were  taken.  He  passed  a 
tranquil  night,  and  slept  three  hours  at  one  time;  early  in  the 
morning  he  had  three  copious  evacuations.  He  was  now  con- 
siderably better  in  every  respect;  his  pulse  was  much  softer, 
and  he  was  able  to  take  some  nourishment;  his  countenance 
was  less  anxious,  and  he  no  longer  talked  of  dying.  During 
the  day  he  was  much  agitated  by  his  relations  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  at  night  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  ounces.  On  Saturday  morning'he  was  much  better; 
he  had  slept  a  great  deal  during  the  night,  and  was  much  re- 
freshed. He  said  that  he  felt  much  improved,  but  very  weak. 
Some  arrow-root  and  jelly  with  a  little  wine  were  given  to 
him;  but  the  wine  reproduced  the  spasms,  so  as  to  render  it 
necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet  at  night.  All 
Sunday  he  was  so  much  better  that  I  entertained  confident 
hopes  of  his  surviving;  the  principal  pain  he  complained  of 
was  across  his  back  and  belly,  and  in  one  thigh.  On  Monday 
he  continued  to  improve;  but  unfortunately  his  friends  paid 
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him  another  visit,  and  at  his  request  gave  him  some  porter, 
which  reproduced  the  spasms,  but  in  a  much  diminished  de- 
gree. Towards  evening  he  complained  of  weakness,  his  coun- 
tenance had  changed  much  during  the  day,  his  pulse  became 
very  frequent,  and  when  sleeping  he  rambled  a  little.  During 
the  night  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  the  following  morning  expired. 
The  blood,  to  the  very  last,  exhibited  the  strongest  marks  of 
inflammation. 

Dissection. 

Nothing  particular  was  found  in  the  head;  the  veins  of  the 
pia  mater  were  rather  turgid  with  blood.  The  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  were  healthy.  On  the  surface  of  each  psoas 
magnus  muscle  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood,  on  removing 
which  the  muscular  fibres  were  seen  much  lacerated  and  al- 
tered in  texture,  being  quite  soft  and  giving  way  under  the 
fingers.  This  lacerated  appearance  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  muscles  to  some  extent.  A  similar  effusion  of 
blood  had  taken  place  in  the  sheath  of  the  right  rectus  abdo- 
minis, and  the  muscular  fibres  were  torn  and  quite  soft,  like 
the  muscles  of  an  animal  that  had  been  hunted  to  death. 

Though  this  case  terminated  fatally,  I  conceive  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood  and  the  remission  of  pain  on  bleeding, 
fully  warranted  my  prosecuting  this  plan.  The  muscular  fibres 
being  actually  torn  asunder,  sufficiently  prove  the  violence  of 
the  attack;  and  I  think,  that  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  preserve  his  life,  I  rendered  his  severe  sufferings  more  sup- 
portable. Blood-letting  in  tetanus  has  been  much  censured  by 
different  authors,  but  I  must  hesitate  in  subscribing  to  their 
opinions,  which  I  conceive  have  been  formed  without  suffi- 
cient trial,  or  rather,  which  have  been  adopted  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another  without  the  acquisition  of  any  new  facts.  I 
am  induced  to  form  this  conclusion  from  meeting  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Cullen.  He  says,  ¥  Blood  has  often  been 
drawn  in  this  disease,  but  it  never  exhibits  any  inflammatory 
crust,  and  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  the  blood  drawn 
seems  of  a  looser  texture  than  ordinary,  and  that  it  does  not 
coagulate  in  the  usual  manner." 
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Now  either  the  case  which  I  have  just  now  related  was  ano- 
malous, or  Cullen  has  adopted  opinions  without  sufficient 
grounds.  As  I  do  not  possess  any  other  facts  on  this  head,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  decide  on  the  subject,  but  scruple  not  to  de- 
clare, that  should  such  a  case  again  occur,  with  as  much  arterial 
action,  and  with  such  appearances  of  the  blood,  I  should  cer- 
tainly adopt  a  similar  line  of  practice,  combined  with  the  use 
of  the  Nicotiana. 


On  the   Mode  of  Ventilating  and  Warming  the  Infirmary  at 
Derby.   In  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  III.] 

Sir, 

The  Derbyshire  General  Infirmary  being  celebrated,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  peculiar  conveniency  and  economy 
of  its  arrangements,  and  for  many  valuable  improvements,  by 
which  the  objects  of  such  an  institution  are  more  successfully 
accomplished  than  in  any  other  hitherto  established,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  the  uniform  temperature  diffused  through 
the  whole  house,  accompanied  by  a  copious  ventilation,  a 
short  account  of  this  establishment,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  accomplished,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  especially  as  this  subject  has  of  late  become  of  gene- 
ral interest. 

This  building  is  of  a  cubical  form,  and  consists  of  three  sto- 
ries. The  basement  contains  the  offices,  two  public  warm- 
baths,  a  steam  engine,  and  the  warming  stove.  The  middle 
story,  the  household  part;  and  the  upper  story  is  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  patients.  This  is  divided  into  two  parts 
for  males  and  females,  each  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
wards  of  different  sizes,  containing  beds,  and  a  large  room 
occupied  in  the  day  by  the  convalescent  patients.  A  certain 
part  of  each  story  is  completely  insniated  from  the  rest 
for  the  reception  of  fever  patients.  This  part  has  a  separate 
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entrance,  with  offices  and  every  convenience,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  communication  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  house. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  warming  the  building  was  in- 
vented by  W.  Strutt,  esq.  of  Derby,  in  the  year  1792,  and  has 
been  extensively  used  by  him  for  various  purposes  ever  since 
that  period.  In  adapting  it  to  the  above  institution,  the  in- 
ventor connected  with  it  a  more  perfect  means  of  ventilating 
than  had  hitherto  been  adopted,  securing  at  all  times  a  con- 
stant change  of  air  in  every  ward,  independent  of  the  casual 
openings  of  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  stove  is  placed  about  twenty  feet  below  the  patient's 
story,  and  is  calculated  to  warm  a  large  quantity  of  air,  while 
it  is  passing  through  it  immediately  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  air  derives  its  heat  from  an  iron  vessel  about  four  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  six  feet  high,  the  top  part  being  arched, 
forming  a  groin.  This  vessel  is  placed  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards over  a  fire  place,  so  that  the  interior  surface  may  be 
constantly  exposed  to  the  flame  and  radiant  heat.  The  smoke 
escapes  through  a  narrow  opening  under  the  flange  of  this 
vessel  into  a  flue  on  each  side,  which  afterwards  unite  and 
pass  into  a  chimney.  All  this  part,  as  well  as  the  ash-pit  and 
fire-place,  are  carefully  secured  against  any  communication 
with  the  exterior  parts  of  the  vessel;  which  is  intended  to 
heat  the  air  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  rooms. 

This  vessel  is  formed  of  wrought  iron,  riveted  together  in 
the  manner  of  steam-engine  boilers,  and  is  called  the  cockle. 
The  room  in  which  the  exterior  of  this  vessel  is  exposed, 
communicates  with  a  subterraneous  passage,  about  four  feet 
square,  and  extending  to  about  fifty  yards  from  the  building. 
From  this  point  a  perpendicular  shaft  arises  to  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  opening 
is  terminated  by  a  cowl  or  turncap,  provided  with  a  vane, 
which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  entrance  for  the  air  always 
presented  to  the  wind.  This  entrance  insures  a  current  of  air 
towards  the  stove  equal  to  the  velocity  o£  the  wind.  I  will 
now  explain  how  the  current  of  air  is  determined  to  the 
cockle,  on  its  way  to  the  different  rooms  to  be  warmed. 
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The  cockle  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  of  nine  inches, 
leaving  a  cavity  between  the  wall  and  the  cockle  about  nine 
inches  wide.  In  this  wall  are  left  square  openings  of  about 
two  inches,  opposite  to  the  iron  surface.  These  holes  are  dis- 
tant horizontally  a  brick  in  breadth,  and  perpendicularly  a 
brick  in  thickness;  each  of  these  square  holes  contains  a  square 
tube  made  of  rolled  iron,  extending  the  opening  to  within 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  side  of  the  cockle.  This  wall  with 
openings  and  tubes  at  similar  distances  extends  to  the  very 
crown  of  the  groin,  the  brick-work  being  groined  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  cockle.  The  number  of  holes  and  tubes  in  the 
whole  surface  is  about  600. 

The  lower  half  of  these  tubes  are  for  the  admission  of  cold 
air,  which  strikes  the  cockle  perpendicularly  to  the  surface. 
The  upper  half  of  the  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a  chamber 
which  contains  the  hot  air,  and  of  course  is  completely  insulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  room.  When  the  cold  air  enters  the 
lower  portion,  it  6rst  strikes  the  hot  cockle,  and  then  rises 
into  the  upper  cavity,  from  which  it  cannot  escape  but  through 
the  upper  set  of  tubes  into  the  hot  air  chamber;  but  before 
it  enters  these  tubes  it  must  make  various  eddies,  by  which  it 
will  be  often  brought  again  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  cockle.  By  this  means  the  air  is  made  to  carry  off  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  heat:  this  will  also  depend  upon 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  which  is  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height  through  which  the  heated  air  has  to  ascend,  before  it 
is  delivered  into  the  rooms. 

From  thf  hot  air  chamber  the  air  is  conveyed  by  a  vertical 
funnel  up  to  the  level  of  the  patient's  story;  from  this  point  it 
is  conveyed  by  horizontal  flues  to  the  different  rooms.  The 
area  of  the  section  of  the  perpendicular  funnel  is  about  7  feet, 
and  the  average  velocity  of  the  air  is  about  five  feet  per 
second,  at  the  temperature  of  130°,  allowing  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air  in  winter  to  be  40°.  This  is  when  the 
fire  of  the  stove  is  modeately  kept  up,  and  when  it  would 
consume  from  three  to  four  cwt.  of  coals  in  twelve  hours. 
This  stove,  if  the  fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day,  would  keep 
200,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at  60°  in  the  coldest  part  of  the 
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season;  the  rooms  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height.  The  open- 
ings from  the  flues  into  the  different  rooms  are  provided  with 
registers,  to  adjust  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  produce  the 
limited  temperature,  which  is  60°.  The  outlet  from  each 
room  is  a  common  chimney.  The  whole  of  these  terminate  in 
the  roof  the  building.  The  foul  air  which  they  bring  escapes 
into  the  atmosphere  through  a  turn-cap  similar  to  that  through 
which  the  air  enters,  with  the  exception  of  the  aperture  being 
always  presented  from  the  wind,  by  placing  the  vane  on  the 
same  side  as  the  aperture. 

In  the  summer  season  the  air  passes  through  the  same  flues 
as  in  winter,  but  the  foul  air  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  room 
instead  of  the  bottom.  The  subterraneous  passage  being  about 
the  temperature  of  the  earth,  cools  the  air  in  summer,  and 
gives  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  winter  which  econo- 
mises fuel. 

Mr.  Sylvester  of  Derby,  from  whom  I  have  obtained  these 
facts,  will  very  soon  publish  a  particular  account  of  this 
method  of  warming  and  ventilating,  with  working  plates 
engraved  by  Mr.  Lowry.  The  same  work  will  embrace  many 
other  valuable  improvements  belonging  to  the  same  institution, 
with  their  application  to  similar  public  buildings,  churches, 
private  dwellings,  and  manufactories. 


Some  account  of  a  contrivance,  which  was  found  of  singular 
benefit  in  stopping-  Excoriation  and  Ulceration  consequent 
upon  continued  pressure  in  bed.  By  W.  Heberden,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

[From  the  Medical  Transactions  published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 

Vol.  V.  1815.]  . 

As  the  ultimate  object  of  the  medical  art  is  the  removal, 
or  alleviation,  of  those  evils  to  which  the  human  body  is  ex- 
posed, I  make  no  scruple  of  laying  before  the  College  of  Phy- 
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sicians,  some  account  of  a  contrivance,  from  which  I  have 
lately  experienced  great  benefit;  though  strictly  speaking,  the 
calamity  be  no  disease,  and  the  remedy  no  medicine.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sick,  but  must  have  had 
reason  to  deplore  the  wretched  condition  of  those,  who  being 
bedridden  through  accident,  or  infirmity,  have  contracted 
sores  of  a  very  painful  and  dangerous  kind  by  long  pressure, 
especially  if  the  patient  lie  in  the  wet  and  filth  of  his  own 
body  which  he  is  unable  to  restrain. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  a  lady  above  four-score 
years  old,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  was  seized  with  a 
hemiplegia;  which,  besides  the  extinction  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion on  one  side,  was  accompanied  with  an  inability  to  articu- 
late, and  a  total  unconsciousness  of  the  natural  wants  of  the 
body.  In  this  sad  state  she  was  attended  with  all  the  care, 
which  an  apprehension  of  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  could  sug- 
gest; the  skin  was  preserved  entire  for  the  first  fortnight;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  bedding  and  room  began  to  grow  offensive,  and 
excoriation  and  ulceration  were  commencing  in  the  parts  most 
exposed  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  bodyv  and 
the  fermenting  steams  of  the  bed.  The  mischief  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  increasing  under  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  a  helpless  old  age,  when  the  contrivance  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe was  adopted;  by  which  the  sick  chamber  was  imme- 
diately rendered  sweet  and  wholesome,  the  ulceration  ceased, 
and  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  sore  places  were  perfectly 
healed,  and  covered  again  with  a  sound  skin;  though  the  disa- 
bilities of  all  kinds,  which  had  originally  occasioned  the  ma- 
lady, continued  without  any  abatement  for  more  than  three 
months,  for  so  long  was  the  life  protracted.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, how  far  the  delaying  of  the  final  stroke  deserved  the 
name  of  a  blessing  under  such  sad  circumstances.  The  freedom 
from  the  pain  and  misery  of  an  extensive  sore  and  mortifica- 
tion are  at  least  blessings  of  no  trifling  value;  and  in  this 
case  must  be  attributed,  under  providence,  to  the  use  of  the 
machine,  of  which  an  explanation  is  subjoined. 

In  the  hope  that  other  sufferers,  from  so  distressing  and  by 
no  means  unfrequent  a  calamity,  may    derive  equal  advan- 
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tages  from  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan,  I  have  thought  I 
might  render  an  acceptable  service  both  to  physicians  and 
patients,  by  making  this  more  generally  known.  It  is  no  little 
recommendation,  that  it  is  very  simple,  is  applicable  to  all 
beds,  and  is  of  so  easy  construction,  that  in  the  instance,  from 
which  I  have  drawn  up  this  account,  it  was  completed, 
and  fit  for  use,  within  ten  hours  from  the  time  it  was  ordered. 
In  the  following  figure  ABCD  represents  a  frame,  or  rather 
the  upper 


surface  of  a  frame,  of  which  abed  is  the  corresponding  sur- 
face about  six  inches  below:  h  and  i  are  cross-bars  for  the 
purpose  of  strength:  ef  is  a  drawer,  made  to  pull  out  on 
either  side,  containing  a  pan,  which,  when  the  drawer  is  in 
its  place,  lies  immediately  under  the  opening  £,  and  is  in- 
tended to  receive  every  thing  that  may  pass  from  the  body: 
k  is  a  sort  of  desk  for  the  convenience  of  raising  the  patient's 
head.  At  A  and  B  is  made  a  notch  to  receive  the  front  bed- 
posts: at  C  and  D  are  projections  to  go  on  each  side  the 
back  of  the  bed  in  order  to  keep  the  frame  more  steady.  Upon 
this  frame  is  fitted  a  mattress  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  cor- 
responding to  the  hole  g,  and  divided  at  i,  so  that  one  part 
of  it  may  be  raised  by  the  desk  of  the  frame  without  moving 
the  remaining  part  from  its  situation.  The  under  blankets  and 
sheets  have  likewise  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle.  To  the  mattress 
it  was  afterwards  found  convenient  to  add  a  loosely  stuffed 
circular  cushion  immediately  to  surround  the  hole;  which,  not 
being  fixed,  could  without  difficulty  be  changed,  and  washed 
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as  often  as  it  was  found  requisite;  and  still  more  effectually  to 
prevent  the  bed  from  being  soiled  by  the  casualties  incident 
to  a  protracted  illness,  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  was  sewed  round 
the  opening  in  the  mattress.  In  order  to  use  it,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  remove  the  ordinary 
bedding,  and  to  let  this  frame  with  its  mattress  rest  upon  the 
bedstead.  The  machine  would  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  addition  of  a  foot-board,  whenever  it  should 
be  applied  to  a  bed,  which  had  not  one  already  attached  to  it. 
This  will  have  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the  body  from 
slipping  too  forward  on  the  hole,  when  the  mattress,  from 
the  continued  pressure,  begins  to  sink  in  that  part. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Pathology  of  Insanity,  By  George 
Man  Burrows,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  London. 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository,  for  October,  1816.] 

Insanity  in  every  form  is  a  disease  the  most  afflicting  in 
its  consequences  on  social  happiness  of  any  to  which  mankind 
is  subject.  To  detail  what  these  consequences  are,  is  quite 
unnecessary: — they  are  felt  by  all  ranks,  and  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  in  none  more  extensively  than  in  this  kingdom. 
This  disorder,  which  at  once  deprives  man  of  his  highest  attri- 
bute— reason,  and  degrades  him  among  created  beings,  may  be 
traced  to  very  remote  periods;  for  we  find  all  its  well  known 
effects  interwoven  even  with  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Hea- 
then Mythology.  It  is  distinctly  treated  of  by  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as  Arabian  authors,  who  pro- 
fessedly wrote  on  medicine,  and  by  many  philosophers  who 
have  noticed  it  among  other  phenomena  in  man. 

The  moderns  have  supposed  that  they  are  less  happy  than 
the  ancients  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  For  this  retro- 
gression in  therapeutics,  I  know  no  particular  reason  assign- 
ed; except  it  be,  that  the  hellebore,  the  favourite  remedy  of 
the  ancients,  nov  employed,  has  net  the  same  qualities  as  that 
which  grew  in  Anticvra. 
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As  experience  evinces  that  the  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  is  not  commensurate  with  that  perfection  in 
the  therapeutic  art  of  which  the  moderns  boast,  it  may  be 
useful  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  defect.  The  limits  to 
which  it  is  requisite  to  confine  myself  will  not  here  admit  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  there  are  many  facts  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  and  well  worthy  of  notice,  which  may  throw- 
light  upon  it;  some  of  which,  with  great  deference,  I  submit 
for  consideration. 

The  fathers  of  physic  had  but  a  very  confused  knowledge 
of  physiology:  hence  their  pathology  of  diseases  was  often 
erroneous;  their  practice  being  of  course  guided  by  the 
opinions  on  these  subjects  which  then  prevailed.  Their  sys- 
tem of  pathology  is  contradistinguished  from  others  that  have 
since  flourished,  as — the  humoral  pathology.  According  to 
this,  all  diseases  originated  in  the  condition  of  the  humours  of 
the  body:  a  redundancy  of  yellow  bile  was  the  supposed 
cause  of  mania;  and  black  bile,  of  melancholia.  But  as  all  dis- 
orders affecting  the  mental  faculties  had,  in  superstitious 
times,  a  peculiar  degree  of  interest,  we  find  that  researches 
into  their  causes  were  not  omitted.  Human  anatomy  was 
then  rare:  and  comparative  anatomy  was  resorted  to  on  most 
occasions  of  experimental  inquiry.  Hippocrates  says,*  he  vi- 
sited Democritus,  to  judge  of  his  sanity,  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Abdera,  who  thought  him  mad.  He  found  the  phi- 
losopher dissecting  animals,  in  order  that  he  might  examine 
the  liver,  and  endeavour  if,  in  the  nature  of  the  bile,  he  could 
discover  the  cause  of  insanity. 

The  labours  of  the  numerous  learned  and  industrious  ana- 
tomists and  physiologists  who  have  flourished  within  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of 
the  animal  economy:  they  have  likewise  corrected  many  for- 
mer errors,  and  much  enlarged  the  limits  of  pathology. 

The  ancients  had  not  these  advantages;  and  therefore  pro- 
bably were  more  exact  observers  of  the  diagnostics  of  dis- 
eases, and  more  strictly  attended  to  those  clinical  duties  which 
so  eminently  contribute  to  form  good  practical  physicians* 

Epist.  Hippocrates  Damogeto,  sect.  8. 
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They  had  remarked  what,  I  believe,  if  not  always,  is  more 
frequently  true,  that  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  biliary  secre- 
tions are  in  fault,  and  sensibly  changed.  Hence  they  consi- 
dered vitiated  bile  as  the  cause  of  this  disease.  They  were 
not  aware  that  such  changes  resulted  from  a  morbid  action  in 
the  liver — the  organ  by  which  it  is  secreted;  and  that,  if  this 
viscus  be  restored  to  its  healthy  state,  the  bile  would  be  natu- 
ral in  its  appearance,  and  be  regular  in  its  quantity. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients relative  to  the  cause  of  mental  derangement,  none  who 
read  their  writings  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  symptoms.  Hippocrates,  Celius  Aurelianus,  Cel- 
sus,  and  Galen,  are  very  comprehensive;  but  Aretseus  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed  for  minuteness  and  truth  of  deli- 
neation. 

For  almost  eighteen  centuries,  the  theory  of  this  disease, 
and  the  practice  in  the  treating  of  it,  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. Indeed,  I  do  not  remark  any  writer,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury, who  has  advised  any  thing  strikingly  novel,  or  who  has 
suggested  any  thing  more  than  the  ancients.  Nay,  perhaps  I 
may  advance  another  step,  and  state  my  suspicion,  that  the 
farther  we  have  deviated  from  the  rules  of  practice  they  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  more  unsuccessful  has 
been  the  practice,  and  the  fewer  the  cures  that  have  resulted. 

Contemplating  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge,  it  does 
certainly  appear  not  a  little  singular,  that,  in  a  disease  involving 
all  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  so  little  exertion  has  been 
made  to  elucidate  the  cause,  or  improve  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  it.  This  is  a  real  reproach  on  modern  medicine. 

Many  English  writers  in  particular,  exploding  the  old  hu- 
moral doctrine  of  pituita,  or  yellow  or  black  bile,  as  exciting 
causes,  have  considered  insanity  as  an  idiopathic  disease  of 
that  organ  whence  is  derived  sensation  and  volition:  and  as 
the  brain  is  inferred  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sensorium,  it  is 
consequently  the  focus  and  radius  of  insanity.  In  support  of 
this  hypothesis,  many  physiological  experiments  have  been 
instituted,  and  much  ingenious  speculation  has  been  hazarded; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  deductions  have  been  so  intertexed 
with  metaphysical  dogmas,  that  ordinary  minds,  guided  by 
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the  induction  of  facts  alone,  have  been  embarrassed  and  be- 
wildered; and  have  shunned  the  investigation,  and  even  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  as  involving  mysteries  they  cannot 
comprehend:  while  the  nosologist,  in  his  fondness  for  system, 
has  amused  himself  with  fanciful  arrangements,  assuming  that 
the  aberrations  of  a  disordered  reason  were  the  real  pheno- 
mena of  specific  diseases. 

Even  inquirers,  who  wisely  sought  for  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases from  morbid  examinations,  have  entered  upon  and  con- 
ducted their  researches  with  minds  fettered  by  certain  pre- 
conceived and  favourite  hypotheses;  and  have  confined  their 
examinations  to  those  parts  only,  where  they  have  presupposed 
insanity  to  have  originated. 

But  why  should  the  physiologist  decide  that  the  brain  alone 
is  the  seat  of  the  sensorium,  and  that  thence  sensation  and  vo- 
lition is  derived;  or  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  sentient  principle, 
or  of  our  perceptions  or  ideas;  and  that  its  integrity  is  essen- 
tial to  these  operations?  Have  not  morbid  examinations  dis- 
closed, that  all  the  functions,  generally  ascribed,  to  the  brain, 
have  been  actually  performed  when  the  texture  of  the  brain 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  destroyed?— or  where  great 
lesions  or  derangements  of  that  viscus  have  been  discovered 
iu  persons  after  death,  in  whom  nothing  to  excite  a  suspicion 
of  organic  disease  had  been  detected  while  living?  And  why 
should  the  pathologist  presume  that  the  derangement  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  or  alienation  of  mind,  emanate  from  cer- 
tain morbid  appearances  he  observes  in  the  cranium,  when 
similar  appearances  have  been  remarked  in  the  crania  of  per- 
sons who  died  of  other  and  very  opposite  diseases? — or  why 
should  he  conclude  that  insanity  is  consequent  upon  lesions  or 
derangements  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  when,  in  many 
persons  who  have  died  mad,  no  sort  of  lesion  or  derangement, 
or  vice  of  formation,  could  be  discovered  in  their  skulls?  Yet 
such  are  the  facts;  and  they  are  too  numerous  to  require  citing. 
If,  then,  a  person  can  live,  possessing  and  exercising  all  his 
faculties,  in  whose  brain  a  lesion,  or  a  great  state  of  disease  be^ 
found,  it  is  decisive  that  a  whole  and  sound  brain  is  not  in- 
dispensable for  regulating  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy; and  that  insanity  is  not  an  absolute  consequence.  If 
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one  fact  only  of  this  kind  be  but  proved,  all  the  fine-spun  hy- 
potheses of  the  metaphysicians  vanish;  and  we  must  look 
tlsewhere  besides  the  brain  for  the  causes  of  insanity. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  infer  that  the  seat  of  insanity  is 
never  in  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  very  possible 
that  such  a  morbid  state  of  those  parts  may,  exclusively  of  in- 
juries, be  induced,  by  the  continuance  or  succession  of  morbid 
actions,  as  to  occasion  derangement  of  the  mind.  But  then 
this  is  an  effect;  while  the  cause,  perhaps,  is  seated  in  some 
diseased  and  quite  distant  organ:  and  this  effect  may  remain 
when  the  cause  itself  has  ceased.  Recovery  from  insanity 
sometimes  happens  without  any  medical  means  being  applied. 
But  when  a  person  is  insane,  the  moral,  and  the  dietetic  re- 
gimen being  properly  attended  to,  the  primary  cause  of  his 
insanity,  especially  if  in  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  may  thereby  be 
removed;  and  the  brain,  which  has  been  sympathetically  af- 
fected, gradually  resumes  a  healthy  action.  Organs,  slightly 
deranged  in  their  functions  by  disease,  are  soon  restored  to 
health:  but  if  the  attack  be  often  repeated,  a  morbid  action  is 
excited,  and  goes  on;  and,  at  length,  in  spite  of  every  atten- 
tion, is  often  irremediably  fixed.  Thus  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  all  incipient  cases  of  insanity,  the  prognosis  is  favourable, 
except  where  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  organic  injury;  and 
that  it  becomes  more  unfavourable  nearly  in  a  ratio  with  the 
frequency  of  the  attack. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  brain  is  the  origin  of  the 
nerves;  and  the  nerves  may  convey  the  impulse  given  them, 
as  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument  conduct  sounds;  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  sensation  is  communicated  only  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves — the  brain.  Sensation 
may  be  communicated  to  the  nerves  from  their  extremities,  as 
well  as  from  their  sources;  and  be  directly  carried  from  one 
part  to  another  by  some  branch  of  those  plexi  of  nerves  which 
intersect  and  connect  all  points,  and  produce,  by  consent,  a 
certain  feeling  over  the  whole  of  the  body, or  to  any  particular 
part  oi  it,  which  we  denominate  sympathy.  Perhaps  we  know 
not  how  to  define  sympathy;  yet  it  is  by  sympathy  of  parts 
only  that  we  can  account  for  those  anomalous  symptoms 
which  occur  and  perplex  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
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Many  modern  writers  have  most  forcibly  and  judiciously 
commented  upon  the  connection  by  sympathy  between  the 
brain  and  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  and  have  observed,  that 
whether  the  primary  disorder  be  seated  in  the  one  or  the 
other,  there  is  a  reciprocal  sympathetic  action;  and,  that  at 
length  the  functions  of  all  the  consenting  parts  may  become 
deranged.  But  although  the  moderns  have  more  generally  in- 
sisted on  the  influence  of  sympathy,  and  amplified  upon  it; 
yet  the  ancients  appear  also  to  have  been  apprized  that  much 
is  often  to  be  imputed  to  this  as  an  occult  source  of  many 
otherwise  inexplicable  symptoms.*  Hence  many  useful  prac- 
tical hints  have  been  gathered;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
origin  and  nature  of  morbid  sympathies  will,  from  their  great 
importance,  be  much  more  closely  investigated. 

Considering  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  detailed  by 
British  and  foreign  authors,  who  have  directed  their  re- 
searches with  a  view  to  the  enlightening  of  the  pathology  of 
insanity,  and  which  must  be  accepted  as  proofs,  at  least,  of 
industry;  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  all  should  pursue  the 
same  course  of  inquiry,  regardless  of  the  inutility,  in  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries. 

One  pathologist  only  shall  be  quoted,  although  the  remark 
applies  generally,  as  an  instance  of  how  much  talent  and  time 
maybe  fruitlessly  wasted  when  the  mind  enters  upon  inquiry, 
prejudiced:  John  Ernest  Greeting,  physician  to  the  workhouse 
at  Waldheim  in  Saxony,  dissected  the  bodies  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  maniacs:  he  gives  a  very  accurate  account  of  all  the 
morbid  appearances  he  met  with  in  the  cranium,  and  in  the 
thorax  of  each  body;  but  he  actually  neglected  the  examina- 
tion of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen!f  Here  were  presented  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  the  most  satisfactory  information,  if 
they  have  corporal  existence,  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity. 
How  much  have  humanity  and  science  to  lament  this  omis- 
sion! 

*  Nonnullos  vero  et  corripit  a  nervis  procul'a  capite  positis  incipiens,  qui- 
cunque  principliun  in  consensual  aflTectus  inducunt. — AreUei  cle  Cmtsis  et  Sig- 
?iis%  lib.  i  cap.  5. 

f  Appendix  to  Dr.  Cricktanh  Inquiry. 
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I  have  diligently  consulted  every  accessible  authority  to 
supply  the  defects  of  Greding.  Some  detail  dissections  of  ma- 
niacs; but  the  impression  that  the  cause  of  the  disorder  is  in 
the  brain,  has  so  much  pervaded  and  influenced  the  examina- 
tions, that  they  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
head  and  the  thorax.  This  oversight  applies  equally  to  Bone- 
tus,  Morgagni,  &c,  as  well  as  to  more  recent  pathologists. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  fairly  ask,  if  the  deficiency  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  insanity  proceed  not  from  too 
much  refinement?— or  if  physiologists  have  not  been  too  spe- 
culative and  metaphysical? — or  pathologists  too  prejudiced? — 
or  nosologists  too  fanciful? — and  if  moralists  also  have  not 
been  too  hypothetical?  If  these  doubts  be  affirmatively  an- 
swered, shall  we  not  have  reason  to  conclude  that  our  success 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity  has  not  equalled  that  in  other  dis- 
eases, because  our  inquiries  have  not  been  conducted  on  sound 
philosophical  principles? 

I  have  recently  inspected  the  bodies  of  five  insane  persons: 
two  of  them  died  in  a  state  of  mania;  one  of  these  died  in 
convulsions;  and  three  were  afflicted  with  melancholia.  The 
head  of  him  who  died  of  convulsions  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  too  great  determination  of  blood;  a  small  portion  of 
which,  as  well  as  some  water,  was  effused  between  the  dura  and 
pia  mater*;  there  was  also  a  little  brownish-coloured  water  in 
the  ventricles.  In  the  other  case  of  mania,  there  was  no  mark  of 
disease,  except  that  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  were  a  little 
turgid.  Both  these  patients  had  been  at  first  melancholic.  In 
one  of  the  cases  of  melancholia,  there  was  no  vestige  of  dis- 
ease in  the  head.  In  the  other  two,  there  was  water  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.  In  all  the  five  the  liver  was  diseased;  and 
mostly  on  the  concave  side;  but  there  was  only  one  in  whom 
it  was  at  all  enlarged. 

But  although  they  who  have  examined  and  described  the 
morbid  dissections  of  the  insane,  have  so  generally  either  quite 
overlooked,  or  have  been  entirely  silent  on  the  condition  of 
the  liver,  yet  Dr.  Cheyne  of  Dublin,  in  his  admirable  Obser- 
vations on  Apoplexy  (p.  178,)  mentions  a  circumstance  that 
almost  tends  to  establish  a  constant  state  of  hepatic  disease  ac- 
companying mental  derangement:  he  says,    that  Mr.  Todd, 
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Surgeon  to  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin,  found  the  liver 
more  or  less  diseased  in  upwards  of  four  hundred  maniacs 
and  idiots,  whose  bodies  he  had  examined!  Dr.  Chevne  judi- 
ciously remarks,  that  this  fact  may  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
mystery  in  which  the  cause  of  insanity  is  involved.  With  this 
opinion  I  cannot  but  perfectly  accord;  and  conceive  it  must 
have  the  same  weight  with  others  as  I  confess  it  has  had,  con- 
jointly with  some  experience,  on  my  mind.  But  even  this, 
conclusive,  as  it  is,  has,  I  understand,  led  to  no  result  propor- 
tionate to  its  relativeness  and  importance. 

Many  have  attributed  the  causes  of  insanity  to  some  de- 
fect or  alteration  in  the  sanguiferous  system;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  who  support  the  doctrine,  have  attained  any 
greater  degree  of  success  in  the  cure  of  it. 

That  insanity,  therefore,  originates  more  generally  in  a 
corporeal  cause,  than  is  allowed,  is,  I  think,  clear. 

If  the  cure  be  more  precarious  and  rare  since  the  present 
rationale  has  been  adopted,  it  is  surely  imperative  to  inquire 
most  seriously  into  the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  substitute 
any  other  that  has  the  guide  of  reason,  and  the  experience  of 
the  past. 

Without  any  predilection  for  the  humoral  pathology  of  the 
ancients,  yet,  surely  it  may  be  admitted,  that  when  they  sup- 
posed bile,  either  in  a  redundant  or  deficient  quantity,  and 
atrabiiis,  or  bile  in  a  vitiated  state,  were  exciting  causes  of 
insanity,  they  were  not  so  much  in  error  as  the  moderns 
might,  from  their  own  views,  be  led  to  imagine.  Consonant 
with  their  reasoning,  their  plan  of  cure  was  judicious;  and,  as- 
suming it  as  fact  that  the  liver  is  greatly  in  fault  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  of  insanity,  the  system  of  evacuation,  friction, 
bathing,  gestation,  occupation,  and  temperance,  duly  enforced, 
was  the  most  likely  that  could  be  suggested  to  obtain  a  cure. 
By  steadily  pursuing  this  practice,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ancients  were  really  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  than  the  moderns. 

We  daily  witness  many  symptoms  that  give  no  indication 
of  their  origin;  and  for  which  it  is  wifh  great  difficulty,  or  we 
cannot  at  all  account;  but  which  are  eventually  traced  to  some 
derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera;  and  most  frequently 
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to  that  of  the  liver.  Dyspeptic  symptoms  ensue;  and  if  the 
cause  be  not  detected,  or  be  neglected,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  train  of  other  symptoms  to  follow,  which  form  the  true  hy- 
pochondriasis— a  disorder  which  is  very  properly  classed  by 
Sauvages  and  others,  though  not  by  Cullen,  among  the  vesanice. 
This,  at  length,  often  ttrminates  in  decided  melancholia: 
upon  which,  mania,  also,  frequently  supervenes.  But  the 
latter  often  occurs  without  any  precursory  symptom  of  its  ap- 
proach. In  the  two  former  diseases,  almost  always — and,  in 
the  latter,  generally— the  appearance  of  the  faecal  evacuations 
strongly  denote  the  morbid  action  of  the  hepatic  and  alimen- 
tary functions. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  patient  will  admit,  but  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  while  very  violent,  I  have  accurately 
examined  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions;  and  I 
have  generally  had  clear  demonstrations,  either  by  the  expres- 
sion of  uneasiness  on  pressure,  or  from  tension  and  fulness, 
that  the  liver  was  not  in  a  sound  state.  Pain  about  the  prse- 
cordia,  commonly,  and  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  a  mor- 
bid appetite,  have  universally  preceded  the  attack.  Some  have 
complained  of  actual  pain  in  the  head;  others,  of  a  weight; 
others,  of  vertigo,  or  confusion.  The  tongue,  in  all  the  cases 
both  of  mania  and  melancholia,  was  always  foul,  and  gene- 
rally coated  with  a  viscid  phlegm. 

Conformably  with  my  own  deductions,  my  practice  in  cases 
of  insanity  has  been  regulated;  and  I  will  add,  that  the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  But  as  my  present  design  is  ra- 
ther to  point  out  what  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  great 
error  in  investigating  the  pathology  of  insanity,  than  to  dis- 
cuss either  the  diagnosis,  or  the  curative  means  to  be  employ- 
ed, I  snail  only  venture  to  state,  generally,  that  eleven  out  of 
sixteen  cases  of  melancholia,  since  March,  have  completely 
recovered:  nine  of  which  were  disordered  for  the  first  time; 
two  had  been  repeatedly  ill.  Six  of  these  commenced  with 
mania,  but  soon  sank  into  a  low  state.  Some  cases,  which 
have  since  occurred,  I  do  not  notice,  because  the  time  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  any  judgment  on  the  event. 

The  alvine  excretions  in  every  case  were  very  different  to 
those  of  healthy  persons.   In  twelve  of  them  the  stools   were 
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dark,  and  exceedingly  offensive.  In  four  they  were  of  a  clay- 
colour,  indicative  of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

In  cases  of  pure  mania  I  have  not  been  so  happy;  and, 
although  some  have  recovered,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I 
have  attributed  the  fortunate  issue  more  to  Nature  than  to  the 
means  I  have  employed.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  disease  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  have  not  been  so  prominent  in  any  of 
the  maniacal  as  in  the  melancholic  patients;  although  the  al- 
vine  discharges  bore  almost  always  a  very  morbid  appearance, 
and  the  peculiar  odour. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  who  have  had  the  care  of  the 
insane,  that  they  are  commonly  insensible  to  temperature;  and 
that  the  primce  vice  are  difficult  to  excite.  As  a  general  law, 
I  must  contradict  this  position.  Apathy  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects is  frequent:  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  insane  person 
that  did  not  appear  in  some  way  or  other  sensible  of  great 
hanges  of  temperature.  Constipation  is  certainly  common. 
But  1  am  confident  it  would  prove  highly  injurious,  if  a  prac- 
titioner were  always  to  prescribe  with  the  impression  of  tor- 
pidity of  intestinal  action:  it  is  therefore  better  to  act  with 
caution.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  medicines  in  mania  may 
be  usually  administered  in  larger  doses  than  in  any  other  dis- 
order; and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  medicaments  prescribed 
more  often  fail  from  the  smallness  of  the  doses  given,  than 
from  the  paucity  or  the  inefficacy  of  the  pharmaceutical  reme- 
dies which  we  possess. 

In  medicinal  remedies  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
ancients:  the  virtues  of  foxglove  and  mercury,  and  many  ac- 
tive chemical  preparations  were  unknown  to  them;  which  now 
justly  rank  as  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  cure  of  insanity. 

That  the  moral  means  which  the  good  sense  and  humanity 
of  the  moderns  have  so  happily  devised  and  applied,  must  be 
highly  useful  in  many,  nay,  in  most  cases,  is  indisputable;  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  wholly  relied  on:  they  are  adjuncts  only 
to  the  medical  means  indicated.  It  is  a  great  fault,  and  very 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  moral  remedies  are  not  of 
readier  access,  and  rendered  applicable  to  every  situation  where 
insane  persons  are  placed. 

I  am  aware  that  these  succinct  and  cursory  observations 
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will  little  elucidate  this  intricate  subject;  but  they  may  be  ser- 
viceable by  attracting  greater  attention  to  the  pathology  of  in- 
sanity— the  only  sure  guide  to  a  more  successful  methodus 
medendi.  In  this  sketch,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  probability,  that  insanity  often,  if  not  usually,  arises 
from  sympathy  with  parts  morbidly  excited,  and  distant  from 
the  brain;  and  that  this  action  is  reciprocally  exerted;  and 
therefore  that  the  causes  of  the  derangement  of  the  intellectual 
functions  should  not  be  sought  for  within  the  cranium  only.* 
Besides,  the  success  attending  the  treatment  of  insanity  by 
the  ancients  is  a  direct  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  theory. 
Possibly  I  may  entertain  other  opinions  regarding  insanity, 
which  will  by  many  be  deemed  heterodox  and  untenable.  In 
all  cases  of  doubt  it  were  better  to  consult  the  judgment  of 
others.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  hesitate  submitting  mine  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  profession:   I  conceive: 

1.  That  insanity,  in  which  mania,  melancholia,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  nosologists  are  in- 
cluded, is  never  an  idiopathic,  but  always  a  symptomatic  dis- 
ease. 

2.  That  the  diseased  appearances  found  in  the  skulls  of  ma- 
niacs is  an  effect,  not  a  cause;  but  that  the  effect  may  remain 
when  the  cause  has  ceased. 

3.  But  that  morbid  alterations  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
do  not  always  take  place  in  maniacs;  and  when  such  are  visible 
on  dissection,  they  are  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  con- 
gestion, or  injuries  from  blows  and  wounds;  or  from  sympathy 
with  some  derangement  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 

4.  That  whether  such  morbid  alterations  arise  from  dis- 
eased viscera,  inflammation,  congestion,  compression,  or  mal- 
conformation,  or  any  other  exciting  cause,  synchronous  effects 
may  be  produced  on  the  sensorium,  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  intellect  ensue. 

5.  That  incipient  insanity  will  be  most  readily  and  more 
frequently  cured,  by  applying  the  remedies  to  restore  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  except  there  is 
another  distinct  and  obvious  cause:  but  where  there  is  evident 

•  Verum  prjecipuafuroris  et  melancholies  sedes  viscera  sunt. — Aretxi  de  Causis 
et  Signis  .Worb.  Diuturn,  lib.  1.  c.p.  vi. 
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injury,  great  excitement,  or  congestion  of  the  brain,  applica- 
tions and  remedies,  with  a  view  to  relieve,  and  as  preliminary 
or  as  adjuncts  to  other  means,  may  be  of  great  use. 

6.  That  a  proper  application  of  moral  means  may  be  highly 
conducive,  combined  with  the  physical,  to  the  restoration  of  a 
sane  state  of  mind. 

7.  That  hereditary  insanity,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  peculiarity  of  the  animal  frame,  which  may  be 
propagated  like  any  other  vice  of  form  in  man  or  other  ani- 
mals. 

8.  That  this  disposition  may  remain  latent,  and  never  be 
displayed,  provided  no  direct  exciting  cause  be  applied. 

9.  That  this  disposition  may  be  modified  or  extenuated  by 
crosses  with  families,  in  whom  it  does  not  exist;  and  may  lay 
dormant  for  several  generations;  precisely  as  we  see  in  breeds 
of  domestic  animals,  which  can  be  traced  back,  without  ble- 
mish, for  many  years;  and  yet  at  last  an  individual  shall  be 
produced,  having  all  the  marks  and  characteristics  of  the 
cross  or  of  the  aboriginal  stock. 

It  is  probable  the  foregoing  propositions  will  provoke  dis- 
cussion: nor  shall  I  shrink  from  it.  The  subject  of  insanity  is 
an  open  and  expansive  field;  and  the  tillage  is  but  just  com- 
menced: the  soil  is  neglected,  not  exhausted,  and  will  yield  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  cultivators. 

Possessing  so  few  of  the  requisites,  I  would  not  presume  to 
attempt  any  elaborate  treatise  on  so  obscure  a  disease  as  in- 
sanity. Yet  I  have  the  vanity — a  vanity  which  I  trust  will  be 
pardoned,  when  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  weighed— to 
imagine,  that  from  the  gleanings  of  what  has  been  noticed  by 
others,  from  what  I  have  personally  remarked  myself,  and 
from  reasoning,  some  observations  may  be  embodied,  which 
may  throw  light  on  this — the  most  fearful  and  dreaded  of  all 
visitations. 

However  ardent  the  inclination,  I  am  too  sensible  that  there 
are  insuperable  obstacles  to  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the 
pathology  of  insanity.  To  effect  this  would  require  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  many  who  have  died  insane.  But  if  few  oppor- 
tunities of  this  nature  in  private  practice  occur,  they  are  fully 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  attached  to 
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public  insane  establishments:  and  let  us  hope  they  will  not  be 
wholly  neglected.  For  myself,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I 
shall  consider  it  a  great  obligation,  whenever  such  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  me:  and  through  this  public  channel  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  this  favour. 

For  the  five  dissections  I  have  alluded  to,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  friendship  of  different  medical  practitioners.  And  I  should 
be  wanting,  were  I  to  omit  this  or  any  other  occasion  of  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  for  these,  and  the  many  other  instances 
of  friendly  attention  I  have  received.* 
62,  Gower  Street,  'Bedford  Square. 

*  Since  this  paper  was  in  the  press,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  profession,  for  whose  opinion  I  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  that,  as  I  had  proposed  to  occasionally  offer  some  Observa- 
tions on  Insanity,  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable  advantage  were 
they  to  be  published  in  the  Repository,  in  a  series  of  Essays.  This  advice 
I  mean  to  adopt.  Had  it,  fortunately,  been  sooner  given,  I  might  have  made 
a  different  and  preferable  arrangement.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  matter 
must  greatly  depend  upon  the  assistance  I  receive  from  the  profession;  and 
on  this  source  I  very  fully  rely.  However,  for  any  defect  of  mere  arrange, 
ment  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  confident  I  may  claim  indulgence.— B. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Dunblane  and  Pitcaithly; 
with  general  Observations  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral^  and 
the  Composition  of  Bath  Water  and  some  others.  By  John 
Murray,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July  1816.} 
The  essay  of  Dr.   Murray  deserves  to  be  very  generally 
studied  by  professional  men;  but  very  few  of  them  can  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  the  philosophical  work  in  which 
it  is  published.  We  therefore  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
give  it  greater  publicity;  and  only  regret  that  its  great  length 
obliges  us  to  omit  some  parts,  and  abridge  others. 

Dr.  Murray  was  led  to  these  considerations  in  consequence 
of  analysing  the  mineral  waters  of  Dunblane  and  Pitcaithly, 
both  in  Perthshire.  The  very  ingenious  method  of  performing 
these  analyses,  and  the  curious  chemical  views  stated  in  regard 
to  the  methods  of  analysing  mineral  waters  in  general,  are 
highly  interesting  to  the  chemical  student;  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  extracting  the  results  obtained  from  a  pint. 


Dunblane. 

North  Spring. 

Atmospheric  air 
Carbonic  acid  gas, 

Muriate  of  soda,  24 

«— — lime,  18 

Sulphate  of  lime,  3.5 

Carbonate  of  lime,  0.5 

Oxide  of  iron,  0.17 


Pitcaithly. 
South  Spring. 
0.5 


22.5 

16. 
2.3 
0.3 
0.15 


1.    cubic  inch. 
13.4  grains. 
19.5 

0.9 

0.5 

trace. 


46.17        41.25 


34.3 
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"  It  is  a  question  not  unequivocally  determined,  and  per- 
haps not  capable  of  being  determined,  in  what  state  the  saline 
ingredients  of  a  mineral  water  exist, — whether  the  acids  and 
bases  are  in  those  binary  combinations  which  constitute  the 
different  neutral  salts,  or  whether  they  exist  in  simultaneous 
combination,  the  whole  acids  being  neutralized  by  the  whole 
bases.  If  the  former,  which  is  the  more  common,  and  perhaps 
the  more  probable  opinion,  be  adopted,  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  the  state  of  combination  may  be  modified  by  the  analytic 
operations,  and  that  the  binary  combinations  obtained  by  these 
may  not  be  precisely  trrose  which  existed  in  the  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  Dunblane  water,  for  example,  the  ingredients  ob- 
tained are  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  a 
product  of  the  operation,  not  an  original  ingredient.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  may  exist  rather  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  evaporation,  the  liquor  be- 
comes concentrated,  this  salt  may  act  on  a  portion  of  the  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and,  by  mutual  decomposition,  form  correspond- 
ing portions  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

u  A  question  of  this  kind  is  not  merely  one  of  speculation, 
but  the  solution  of  it  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  the  pro- 
perties of  mineral  waters,  particularly  on  their  powers  of  af- 
fecting the  living  system.  The  present  affords  a  very  good 
example  of  this.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  substance  apparently 
inert.  If  it  exist,  therefore,  as  such  in  water,  it  can  contribute 
nothing  to  its  efficacy.  But  in  the  other  state  of  combination 
which  is  supposed,  both  the  quantity  of  the  muriate  of  lime, 
the  more  active  ingredient,  will  be  greater,  and  the  presence 
of  sulphate  of  soda  will  in  part  account  for  the  purgative  ope- 
ration which  the  water  exerts. 

"  There  is  no  very  direct,  and  perhaps  no  decisive  experi- 
ment, by  which  this  question  may  be  determined;  for  any 
method  which  would  cause  the  separation  of  either  substance 
as  a  binary  compound,  may  also  be  conceived  to  operate  by 
causing  its  formation" 

Dr.  Murray  then  gives  some  arguments  in  favour  of  hi* 
opinion. 

"  These  results  do  not  absolutely  establish  the  conclusion, 
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that  the  sulphuric  acid  exists  in  this  water  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phate of  soda;  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  more  probable 
opinion.  If  it  be  admitted,  the  preceding  statement  of  the  in- 
gredients, and  their  proportions,  must  be  altered.  The  sulphate 
of  lime  is  of  course  to  be  omitted.  The  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  it,  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
method;  but  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  lime  which  is  formed  by  its  action  on  the 
muriate  of  lime.  Real  sulphate  of  lime,  and  real  sulphate  of 
soda,  are  very  nearly  equivalent  to  each  other  with  regard  to 
the  proportions  of  their  acid  and  base;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
the  one  may  nearly  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  other;  3.5  of 
sulphate  lime  being  equal  to  3.7  of  sulphate  of  soda.  But  this 
sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  mu- 
riate of  lime,  and  its  formation  is  accompanied  with  the  pro- 
duction of  a  little  muriate  of  soda;  hence  the  proportion  of  the 
former  must  be  a  little  larger,  and  that  of  the  latter  a  little 
smaller,  than  have  been  before  stated.  3.5  grains  of  sulphate  of 
lime  are  equivalent  to  2.8  of  muriate  of  lime,  which  quantity, 
therefore,  is  to  be  added  to  the  proportion  above  assigned. 
The  equivalent  portion  of  muriate  of  soda  to  be  subtracted  is  3. 
The  whole  proportions,  therefore,  will  be  the  following: 


Muriate  of  soda, 

-     21      grains. 

Muriate  of  lime, 

-     20.8 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

-       3.7 

Carbonate  of  lime,   - 

0.5 

Oxide  of  iron,      -     - 

-       0.17 

46.17 

"The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  the  Pitcaithly  water,  being  so  much  smaller  than  that  in  the 
Dunblane,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  original  ingre- 
dient; or,  if  even  the  opposite  view  be  adopted,  the  change  in 
the  proportions,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis,  is  much  less. 
They  may  be  stated  as  follow: 


Muriate  of  soda, 

-     12.7  grains. 

Muriate  of  lime, 

-     20.2 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

-       0.9 

Carbonate  of  lime,    - 

-       0.5 
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*'  Sulphate  of  lime  has  been  often  stated  as  an  ingredient 
existing  in  mineral  waters,  with  muriate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  lime.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  it  is  probable 
the  original  ingredients,  in  all  such  cases,  are  sulphate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  lime,  and  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  product 
of  the  operation;  or  rather,  that  the  portion  of  it  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  has  this  origin. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  strongly  confirms  this,  that  in 
almost  all  the  analyses  of  mineral  waters  since  the  time  of 
Bergman,  when  they  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  executed 
with  any  precision,  where  sulphate  of  lime  is  an  ingredient, 
muriate  of  soda  is  also  present.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  has  this  origin,  muriate  of  soda  must  also  be 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  number  of  those 
analyses  in  which  muriate  of  soda  is  an  ingredient,  we  find  also 
sulphate  of  lime;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  water  of  Har- 
rowgate,  sulphate  of  lime  is  always  present,  where  muriate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  lime  are  conjoined. 

"  But  the  principal  interest  belonging  to  this  view,  is  derived 
from  its  relation  to  a  question  which  has  often  been  brought 
under  discussion, — Whether  chemical  analysis  is  capable  of 
discovering  the  sources  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  mineral 
waters?  This  question  some  have  been  disposed  to  decide  in 
the  negative,  from  finding  examples  of  waters  possessed  of 
active  powers,  in  which  analysis  does  not  detect  any  ingre- 
dients of  adequate  activity. 

"  On  the  general  question,  the  remark  by  Dr.  Saunders  is 
perfectly  just,  that  'considering  the  comparative  accuracy  to 
wThich  chemists  are  at  present  able  to  carry  their  inquiries,  we 
can  hardly  suppose,  that  whatever  slight  error  might  occur  in 
the  estimation  of  minute  quantities,  the  actual  existence  of  any 
powerful  agent  on  the  human  body,  in  any  mineral  water, 
should  escape  the  nicety  of  research.'  Yet  though  this  is  just, 
and  though  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  opinion 
which  would  ascribe  the  medicinal  qualities  of  mineral  waters 
to  unknown  or  mysterious  causes,  or  which  would  deny  all 
power  to  those  in  which  an  active  chemical  composition  cannot 
be  discovered,  difficulties  on  this  subject  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
there  is  some  room  for  that  scepticism  which  has  been  extend- 
ed to  this  department  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
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M  Of  this  no  better  example  can  be  given,  than  the  celebrated 
Bath  water.  It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  account  for 
its  powers;  the  ingredients  which  are  obtained  in  its  analysis 
being  substances  of  little  activity,  and  the  principal  ones,  indeed, 
being  apparently  inert.  It  contains  in  an  English  pint,  along  with 
a  slight  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid,  about  9  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  3  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  3  grains  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  T8otns  °f  a  gram  °f  carbonate  of  lime,  Ath  grain  of 
silica,  and  7^th  grain  of  oxide  of  iron.  Now,  from  these  ingre- 
dients unquestionably  no  medicinal  power  of  any  importance 
could  be  expected.  They  are  either  substances  altogether  inert, 
or  are  in  quantities  so  minute,  as,  in  the  dose  in  which  the 
water  is  taken,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any  sensible  effect. 
Some  have  from  this  circumstance  been  disposed  to  deny  al- 
together any  virtues  to  these  waters;  but  the  reverse  of  this 
appears  to  be  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  and  what  is 
still  less  equivocal,  the  injurious  effects  they  sometimes  pro- 
duce, and  the  precautions  hence  necessary  in  their  use,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  their  active  powers.  To  account  for  these, 
therefore,  various  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  The  obser- 
vation has  been  urged,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  undoubt- 
edly just,  that  substances  given  in  small  doses  in  a  state  of 
great  dilution,  may,  from  this  dilution,  produce  more  effect  on 
the  general  system  than  the  quantity  given  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  temperature  of  the  water,  too,  it  has  been  supposed, 
may  have  a  considerable  share  in  aiding  the  effect;  and  these 
two  circumstances  in  particular,  it  has  been  imagined,  may 
favour  the  action  of  the  iron.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject 
given  by  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters. 
Some  of  the  other  ingredients,  too,  it  has  been  supposed,  may- 
exert  unknown  powers.  Thus,  some  effect  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  the  nitrogen  gas  which  rises  through  the  water. 
And  Dr.  Saunders  himself,  apparently  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  reasoning  he  had  employed,  allows  some  weight  to 
the  opinion  suggested  by  Dr.  Gibbes,  that  the  silicious  earth 
assists  in  the  general  effect  of  the  Bath  waters; — remarking, 
that  though  there  is  only  half  a  grain  of  it  in  a  pint  of  the  water, 
this  forms  no  objection,  when  the  great  powers  of  very  minute 
quantities  of  active  substances  are  considered;  that  neither  is 
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its  insolubility  in  the  animal  fluids  an  objection,  as  it  exists  in 
the  water  in  a  state  of  solution;  and  that,  though  it  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  it  may  be  an  active  substance,  since  there  are 
indisputably  powerful  medicines,  which  have  little  of  either  of 
these  qualities. 

"  All  this,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  is  extremely  unsa- 
tisfactory. With  regard  to  the  iron,  the  only  active  substance,— 
allowing  full  weight  to  the  observations,  that  small  quantities 
of  active  medicines,  under  greatdilution,  operate  with  increased 
power,  and  that  a  high  temperature  may  aid  their  operation  on 
the  stomach, — still  we  cannot  believe  that  one-sixtieth  of  a 
grain,  the  quantity  in  a  pint  of  this  water,  can  produce  any 
important  medicinal  effect.  And,  with  regard  to  the  other  sub- 
stances, the  reasoning  whence  their  possible  operation  has  been 
inferred,  instead  of  removing  the  difficulty,  rather  places  it  iu 
a  clearer  light. 

"  The  view  of  the  constitution  of  mineral  waters  stated 
above,  enables  us  to  assign  to  the  Bath  water  a  much  more 
active  chemical  composition.  There  is  every  probability  that 
muriate  of  lime  is  its  powerful  ingredient.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts of  its  analysis  are  sulphate  of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  such, 
that  part  of  it  must  pre-exist  in  the  water,  but  part  of  it,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  is  a  product  of  the  analysis;  the  muriate 
of  soda  is  entirely  so,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  is 
larger  than  what  the  analysis  indicates.  In  other  words,  there 
exist  in  it  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of 
lime;  and,  during  the  evaporation,  the  muriate  of  lime  being 
acted  on  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  soda 
and  a  corresponding  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  formed. 

"  On  this  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Bath  water,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  from  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  obtained  in  its  analysis.  In  the  formation  of 
3.3  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  the  quantity  obtained 
from  a  pint  of  the  water,  3.1  grains  of  muriate  of  lime  must  be 
decomposed:  4  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  would  be  required 
to  produce  this  decomposition;  and,  at  the  same  time,  3.8 
grains  of  sulphate  of  lime  would  be  formed. 

u  The  latest,  and  no  doubt  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the 
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Bath  water,  that  by  Mr.  Phillips,  gives  the  following  view  of 
its  composition: 

In  an  English  pint,  Carbonic  acid,     -     -  .  1.2  inches. 

Sulphate  of  lime,     -  -  9     grains. 

Muriate  of  soda,     -  -  3.3 

Sulphate  of  soda,     -  -  1.5 

Carbonate  of  lime,   -  -  0.8 

Silica,  ----..  o.2 

Oxide  of  iron,     -     -  -         ^  grain. 

But,  considering  the  composition  according  to  the  preceding 
view,  the  ingredients  and  their  proportions  will  be, 


Carbonic  acid,     -     - 

-     1.2  inches. 

Sulphate  of  lime, 

-     5.2  grains. 

Muriate  of  lime, 

-     3.1 

Sulphate  of  soda, 

-     5.5 

Carbonate  of  lime,    - 

-     0.8 

Silica,        .... 

-     0.2 

Oxide  of  iron,     -     - 

tV  Srain« 

"  The  peculiarity  in  the  composition  of  the  Bath  water,  com- 
pared with  the  greater  number  of  saline  mineral  waters,  is, 
that  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  than  is 
necessary  to  convert  its  muriate  of  lime  into  sulphate  of  lime. 
Hence  no  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained  after' evaporation  in  its 
analysis;  hence  even  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  indicated; 
and  hence  the  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  which  that 
analysis  yields.  In  the  Dunblane  and  Pitcaithly  waters,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  deficient;  the  muriate  of  lime  is  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  is  accompanied  with  muriate  of  soda;  hence  the  entire 
want  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  large  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime  in  their 
analyses. 

**  Muriate  of  lime,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  substance  of  con- 
siderable power  in  its  operation  on  the  living  system;  in  quan- 
tities which  are  even  not  large,  it  proves  fatal  to  animals. 
When  taken  to  the  extent  of  six  grains,  the  quantity  of  it 
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which,  according  to  the  preceding  view,  exists  in  a  quart  of 
the  Bath  water,  it  cannot  be  inactive.  It  is  very  probable,  too, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  it  will  prove  much  more  active  in  a 
state  of  great  dilution  in  water,  than  in  a  less  diluted  form;  as, 
in  this  diluted  state,  it  acts,  when  received  into  the  stomach, 
over  a  more  extended  surface;  and,  besides  this,  whatever  ef- 
fect may  be  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  Bath  water,  in 
aiding  the  operation  of  the  minute  portion  of  iron  it  contains, 
the  same  effect  must  be  equally  obtained  in  aiding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  much  larger  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime.  The  con- 
clusion, indeed,  as  to  the  importance  of  this  effect,  is  much 
more  probable  with  regard  to  the  muriate  of  lime,  than  to  the 
iron;  for,  supposing  the  quantity  of  the  former  to  exist  in  the 
Bath  water,  which  has  been  assigned,  the  dose  of  it  taken  in  a 
quart  of  the  water  is  not  far  from  its  proper  medium  dose, 
and  is  at  least  equal  to  one-half  the  largest  dose  which  can  be 
given,  and  continued  without  producing  irritation;  while  the 
dose  of  the  iron  is  not  the  one-hundredth  of  that  which  is 
usually  prescribed.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  in 
which  the  muriate  of  lime  is  presented  in  the  Bath  water,  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  must  be  productive  of  considera- 
ble immediate  effect. 

"  The  speculation  is  farther  not  improbable,  that,  to  produce 
its  more  permanent  effects  on  the  system  as  a  tonic,  it  is  neces- 
sary it  should  enter  into  the  circulation.  In  a  dilute  state  of 
solution  it  may  pass  more  easily  through  the  absorbents; 
while,  in  a  more  concentrated  state,  it  may  be  excluded,  and 
its  action  confined  to  the  bowels.  Hence  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  in  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  employed,  scrofula 
particularly,  it  has  frequently  failed,  its  exhibition  having  been 
in  doses  too  large,  and  in  too  concentrated  a  form.  And  hence 
it  is  conceivable,  that  in  a  more  dilute  state,  as  that  in  which 
it  may  exist  in  the  Bath  water,  besides  its  immediate  opera- 
tion, it  may  produce  effects  as  a  permanent  tonic,  more  im- 
portant than  we  should  otherwise  expect. 

"  I  may  add,  that  the  iron  in  the  Bath  water  is  probably 
not  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  carbonate,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  in  that  of  muriate.  The  muriate  is  the  most  active  prepa- 
ration of  iron,  and  so  far,  increased  activity  may  be  given  to 
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the  slight  chalybeate  impregnation;  and  some  modification  of 
power  may  even  be  derived  from  the  combined  operation  of 
muriate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  iron. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  most  essential  in- 
gredients, the  muriate  of  lime  and  the  iron,  the  Dunblane  and 
Pitcaithly  waters  are  similar  to  the  Bath  water,  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  ingredient  much  stronger;  the  other  dif- 
ferences are  unimportant;  the  larger  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  small  quantity  of  silica  in  the  latter,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  contribute  any  thing  to  its  medicinal  operation;  the 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  trivial,  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda  in  the  other  waters, 
may  rather  be  an  advantage,  rendering  them  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste  and  to  the  stomach.  The  principal  difference  will 
therefore  be  thai  of  strength  with  regard  to  the  most  active 
ingredient,  the  muriate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  this  is  so  large, 
that  the  tonic  quality  of  the  Dunblane  or  the  Pitcaithly  waters 
can  scarcely  be  observed,  and  perhaps  even  scarcely  obtained; 
their  action  being  more  peculiarly  on  the  bowels.  It  is  accord- 
ingly as  a  saline  purgative  that  the  Pitcaithly  water  has  been 
celebrated;  and  it  is  principally  in  those  diseases  in  which  this 
effect  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  that  it  has  been  used.  The  Dun- 
blane water,  from  the  similarity  of  its  operation,  would  no 
doubt  be  employed  in  diseases  of  a  similar  kind.  But  whatever 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  this  purgative  effect,  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  perceived,  that  a  different  operation,  not  less  use- 
ful, may  be  obtained  from  them.  If  sufficiently  diluted,  so  as  to 
avoid  altogether  the  operation  on  the  bowels,  the  stimulant 
operation  on  the  stomach  and  general  system  might  be  exerted 
by  these  waters,  similar  to  that  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  under 
this  form  they  might  prove  useful  in  diseases  very  different 
from  those  in  which  they  might  otherwise  be  employed.  As 
they  would  require,  too,  large  dilution  to  reduce  them  to  this 
state,  the  temperature  of  the  Bath  water  might  easily  be  given, 
by  adding  the  requisite  proportion  of  hot  water,  by  which  a 
greater  similarity  of  operation  would  .be  obtained.  And  the 
Dunblane  water  in  particular,  containing  so  much  larger  a  pro- 
portion of  iron  than  the  Bath  water  does,  the  dilution  requisite 
to  give  it  the  same  strength,  with  regard  to  the  muriate  of 
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lime,  would  still  leave  an  equal  degree  of  chalybeate  impreg- 
nation. If  the  preceding  observations,  therefore,  are  just,  the 
Dunblane  and  Pitcaithly  waters  may  be  converted,  in  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  chemical  composition,  into  a  water  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Bath. 

"  From  the  preceding  statement  of  their  composition,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  how  this  may  be  done.  To  give  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  principal  ingredient,  the  muriate  of  lime,  the 
Dunblane  water  would  require  to  be  diluted  with  from  six  to 
seven  parts  of  pure  water;  the  same  degree  of  dilution  would 
bring  it  to  nearly  the  same  strength  with  regard  to  the  iron;  if 
a  pint  of  it  were  diluted  with  this  proportion  of  water,  about  35 
grains  of  sulphate  of  soda  would  require  to  be  added,  to  render 
the  composition,  with  regard  to  this  ingredient,  perfectly  alike, 
if  this  were  thought  essential.  The  only  remaining  differences 
would  then  be,  the  presence  of  about  2.8  grains  of  muriate  of 
soda  in  each  pint  of  the  reduced  Dunblane  water,  the  deficien- 
cy of  5.5  grains  of  su'phate,  and  0.7  grain  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  absence  of  0.2  grain  of  siliceous  earth,  differences 
in  all  respects  probably  of  no  importance  whatever.  The  sim- 
ple expedient,  indeed,  of  diluting  one  part  of  the  Dunblane 
water  with  from  six  to  seven  parts  of  warm  water,  (or,  if  the 
sulphate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  solution  should  be  supposed  to 
be  possessed  ot  any  active  power,  with  four  or  five  parts),  and 
adding,  if  the  chalybeate  impregnation  were  not  found  suffi- 
ciently active,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron, 
would  probably  serve  every  purpose.  And  if  sufficient  confi- 
dence could  be  given  to  the  substitution  on  the  part  of  those 
employing  these  waters  medicinally,  the  Dunblane  water, 
thus  altered,  might  probably  be  taken  with  as  much  advan- 
tage as  the  Bath  water  in  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
found  useful. 

u  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  if  the  artificial  preparation  of  the 
Bath  water  were  attempied,  it  could  be  done  much  more  easily 
according  to  this  view,  than  by  endeavouring  to  dissolve  the 
actual  products  of  its  analysis,  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  do.  Muriate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  water  of  the  due  temperature,  w  ith  the  addition  of  a 
minute  portion  of  muriate  of  iron,  would  probably  afford  a 
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composition  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  natural  composition, 
as  is  either  practicable  or  necessary  in  the  imitation  of  any 
mineral  water." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  valuable  paper,  Dr.  Murray  takes  a 
similar  view  of  some  other  mineral  waters. 

The  analysis  of  Cheltenham  water  "affords  sulphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  with  muriate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  There  is  no  just  reason,  however,  to  infer 
with  certainty,  that  all  these  are  its  real  ingredients.  It  is  as 
probable,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  that,  previous  to  the  evapora- 
tion by  wjhich  they  are  obtained,  it  contains  muriate  of  lime, 
which  being  acted  on  by  the  sulphate  of  soda,  forms  muriate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  even  not  improbable,  that  the 
carbonate  naturally  existing  in  the  water  is  not  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  but  carbonate  of  soda. 

"  The  water  of  Harrowgate  affords  in  its  saline  ingredients 
another  illustration  of  the  same  views.  The  principal  ingre- 
dient is  muriate  of  soda,  with  which  are  present  muriate  of 
magnesia,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  the  two  last  substances  are  not  original  ingre- 
dients, but  are  products  of  the  analysis,  formed  by  the  action 
of  carbonate  of  soda  existing  in  the  water  on  portions  of  its 
muriate  of  magnesia  and  muriate  of  lime,  whence  also  the 
quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  is  increased." 

Seltzer  water,  "  according  to  Bergman's  analysis,  contains, 
in  an  English  pint, 

Carbonic  acid 'gas,     -     -  -  17  cubic  inches. 

Carbonate  of  lime,     -     -  -       3  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  -       5 

Carbonate  of  soda,     -     -  -       4 . 

Muriate  of  soda,  -     -     -  -  17.5  — 

"  But,  adopting  the  opposite  view,  the  composition,  so  far 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  state  of  the  products,  to  which  Berg- 
man's estimate  is  referred,  admits  of  calculating  the  propor- 
tions, will  be,  < 
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Carbonic  acid  gas,     -  -  17     cubic  inches. 

Muriate  of  lime,  -     -  -       3.3  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia,  -  5      

Muriate  of  soda,       -  -        7.8 

Carbonate  of  soda,  -  -  10.3 dry,  or  18  crystallized. 

"  This  view  of  the  composition  of  this  water  accords  much 
better  than  the  other,  both  with  its  sensible  qualities,  and  its 
medicinal  powers.  Its  taste,  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped 
from  it,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  rather  strongly  alkaline, 
which  would  scarcely  be  the  case,  if  it  contained  only  four 
grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  pint,  but  which  is 
to  be  expected  if  it  contain  eighteen  grains.  It  operates  as  an 
antacid  and  diuretic,  and  is  productive  of  much  benefit  in  all 
dyspeptic  affections,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  in 
those  general  affections  of  the  system  which  require  a  mild 
tonic  power.  There  are  few  mineral  waters,  Dr.  Saunders  ob- 
serves, which  have  acquired  a  higher  reputation;  and  there  are 
few,  he  adds,  that  deserve  greater  consideration,  from  the  real 
medicinal  virtues  it  possesses.  It  will  be  difficult  to  give  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  the  origin  of  these  virtues,  if  we  regard 
it  as  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  holding  in  solution 
so  minute  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  larger  pro- 
portions of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  containing  along  with  its  free 
carbonic  acid,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  smaller  proportions  of  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  muriate  of  lime,  we  assign  to  it  a  composition  of 
much  greater  power,  and  adequate  to  account  for  the  effects 
it  produces.  Such  is  the  activity  of  this  water,  that  its  medium 
dose  is  only  half  an  English  pint,  a  degree  of  power  which  ac- 
cords much  better  with  the  one  view  of  its  composition  than 
with  the  other." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  extracts  attentively,  without 
being  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  views  they  contain,  and 
the  light  they  throw  upon  many  facts  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
mineral  waters,  which  have  hitherto  remained  unexplained. 
We  have  always  considered  the  change  of  air,  temperate  re- 
gimen, freedom  from  care,  and  pleasant  society,  to  which  the 
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advantage  of  residence  at  our  various  watering  places  has  been 
ascribed,  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  waters, 
compared  with  the  ingredients  obtained  by  analysis;  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  that  these  effects  were,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, obtained  by  the  waters  bottled,  carried  to  a  distance,  and 
used  without  any  of  these  subsidiary  aids.  But  now,  when  we 
see  that  these  very  ingredients,  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  inert,  are  converted,  by  Dr.  Murray's  discernment,  into 
the  most  active,  the  cloud  which  veiled  our  conception  is  re- 
moved, and  every  thing  seems  so  plain  and  simple,  that  we 
only  wonder  that  it  ever  escaped  observation. 

Dr.  Murray's  view  of  the  composition  of  mineral  waters 
does  not  diminish  the  value  of  those  analyses  which  have  been 
accurately  made;  but  it  will  require  them  to  be  subjected  to 
such  a  calculation,  as  he  has  exemplified  in  several  instances, 
in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  their  constituents.  It  has,  how- 
ever, occurred  to  us,  that  the  best  tabular  form  of  the  compo- 
sition of  mineral  waters  would  be  to  state  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient  separately,  as  if  they  existed  in  simultaneous  com- 
bination, thus: 

Carbonic  acid  gas. 
Carbonic  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Soda. 
Lime. 
Magnesia,  &c. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  containing 
the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  and  Wounded 
Arteries.  By  Joseph  Hodgson,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London.  London,  1815. 

Engravings  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries, accompanied  with  explanations.  By  Joseph  Hodgson, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  1815. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July  1816] 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  proposed,  as  the 
subject  of  the  Jacksonian  Prize  for  the  year  1811,  "  Wounds 
and  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins."  There  was  much  pro- 
priety in  the  selection  of  this  most  interesting  subject;  for 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  other  in  which  the  superiority  of 
modern  surgery  stands  more  highly  displayed;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  one  in  which  the  skill,  enterprise,  and  science  of 
British  surgeons  have  been  more  successfully  exerted  than 
this.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  any  thing  more  brilliant  in  the 
history  of  surgery,  than  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  in  our  own  days,  by  British  surgeons,  on  the  operations 
and  treatment  of  aneurisms,  and  of  wounded  arteries.  So  lately 
as  when  we  first  began  our  studies,  surgeons  still  hesitated  to 
tie  up  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery  in  the  extremities, — and 
when  the  necessary  attempt  proved  successful,  instead  of 
reckoning  their  success  a  thing  of  course,  and  referable  to  the 
wise  and  almost  unerring  provision  which  nature  had  made 
for  continuing  the  circulation  in  the  limb,  by  the  collateral  and 
anastomosing  vessels,  they  conjectured  only  the  existence  of  a 
lusus,  or  higher  division  of  the  arterial  trunk. 

Of  the  causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  of  the  process  of 
nature  in  the  cure  of  opened  arteries,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
ligature  which  they  daily  used,  their  conceptions  were  still 
crude  and  imperfect.  We  have,  not  long  since,  known  tapes 
nearly  an  inch  broad  applied  to  the  artery  in  aneurism,  in  the 
fear  that  such  ligatures  as  the  surgeon  trusted  to  in  his  ordi- 
nary operations,  should  cut  and  ulcerate  the  vessel;  not  to 
speak  of  the  serre  arteres,  and  other  ingenious  pieces  of  me- 
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chanism  for  keeping  the  sides  of  an  artery  in  compressed  and 
flattened  apposition,  with  which  the  French  and  Italian  sur- 
geons are  still  amusing  themselves. 

The  British  surgeon  now  knows  so  well  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  nature,  that  there  is  not  an  arterial  trunk  within  his 
reach  that  he  has  hesitated  to  tie;  and  he  has  thus  successfully 
thrown  a  slight  and  single  ligature  round  the  femoral,  the  caro- 
tid, the  external,  and  even  the  internal  iliac  artery.  He  knows 
now,  that  a  large,  broad,  and  flattened  ligature  is  the  worst, 
precisely  for  that  reason,  on  account  of  which  it  had  been 
thought  the  best  and  most  secure;  and  that  one  of  the  reasons, 
for  which  he  now  employs  a  small  thread,  is  to  cut  and  wound 
the  artery  he  was  formerly  so  anxious  to  save.  He  has  ascer- 
tained, that,  by  this  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  artery, 
it  becomes  permanently  closed  and  cicatrized  by  adhesive  in- 
flammation; that  every  thing  which  interferes  with  this  process, 
and  which,  instead  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  suppu- 
rative or  ulcerative  inflammation,  becomes  a  cause  of  secondary 
haemorrhage;  and,  therefore,  that  the  vessel  must  be  separated 
as  little  as  possible  from  its  attachments;  that  no  foreign  body 
must  be  interposed  for  greater  security;  that  the  ligature  itself 
should  be  small,  that  it  may,  as  a  foreign  body,  offend  the  least 
possible;  he  cuts  off  one  end  of  it  to  lessen  its  bulk  still  far- 
ther; he  has  even  risked  cutting  away  both  ends  close  to  the 
knot,  and  closing  the  external  wound  over  it;  and  he  has  talked 
of  removing  the  entire  ligature  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  tied  it, 
believing  that  its  principal  use  has  been  effected  when  it  has 
divided  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  produced  in  them  a  dispo- 
sition to  adhesion.  Lastly,  instead  of  slitting  open  the  aneu- 
rysmal tumour,  as  was  the  general  practice  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  he  simply  secures  the  artery  at  some  distance 
above  the  tumour,  and  the  direct  impulse  of  the  circulation 
being  thus  interrupted,  he  trusts  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  devious  circulation,  and  to  the  consequent  condensation 
and  absorption  of  the  aneurismal  contents.  To  all  these  im- 
provements, British  surgery  has  almost  an  exclusive-claim;  and 
the  Jacksonian  prize  was  adjudged  by  the  Royal  College  to 
Mr.  Hodgson  for  an  Essay,  which  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  very  excellent  treatise  now  before  us.  In  separate  parts,  the 
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author  treats  in  succession,  1st,  of  the  dieases  of  arteries  in 
general;  2d,  of  aneurism;  3d,  of  wounded  arteries;  and  4th,  of 
the  diseases  of  veins.  Besides  being  the  subject  of  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  and  sphacelation,  like  other  structures,  the  ar- 
teries are  liable  to  other  and  peculiar  morbid  changes,  to  car- 
tilaginous and  steatomatous  thickenings  ot  their  internal  coat, 
and  to  a  deposition  of  atheromatous  and  calcareous  matter. 
And  these  changes  are  very  commonly  the  forerunners  of  the 
more  formidable  disease  of  aneurism.  But,  before  entering  on 
the  subject  of  aneurism  proper,  Mr.  Hodgson  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  cases  of  preternatural  dilatation  of  the  arteries. 
This  disease  is  different  from  aneurism,  as  all  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  are  uniformly  dilated,  without  any  breach  of  their  con- 
tinuity. Its  most  frequent  seat  is  the  ascending  portion  and  arch 
of  the  aorta,  though  it  has  been  observed  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  aorta,  and  at  the  divisions  of  the  carotid  and  iliac 
arteries.  The  pouch  or  sac  which  is  thus  formed,  is  commonly 
thickened,  and  covered  with  atheromatous  and  calcareous  de- 
positions; but  this  dilatation  seldom  if  ever  is  found  to  contain 
those  lamellated  coagula  which  are  so  generally  discovered  in 
the  true  aneurismal  sac;  which  last,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
often  found  interspersed  with  calcareous  orossific  deposits  like 
those  pouches  or  dilatations,  in  which  all  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery are  entire.  A  true  aneurism  may  be,  and  sometimes  is, 
found  engrafted  upon  a  sac  oi  simple  dilatation. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  observations  of  Scarpa  have 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  in  aneurism,  the  formation  of  the 
tumour  is  preceded  by  a  rupture  or  breach  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  of  the  artery,  and  that  the  sac  is  formed  by  the 
consequent  dilatation  of  the  outer  coat,  and  cellular  sheath  of 
the  vessel. 

After  having  ascertained  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
circle  of  an  artery  is  found  to  be  preternaturally  dilated,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  without  laceration  or  destruction  of  any  of 
its  coats,  it  seems  to  us  a  mere  affair  of  arbitrary  definition, 
whether  such  cases  shall  be  called  aneurism  or  not;  and  espe- 
cially, it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Hodgson,  after  describing  this 
case  of  preternatural  dilatation  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  begin- 
ning his  section  on  aneurism  with  a  definition,  limiting  its 
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interpretation  to  the  case  in  which  the  internal  and  middle 
coats  have  given  way,  would  have  saved  to  himself,  and  to 
his  readers,  some  lktle  confusion,  by  maintaining  this  distinc- 
tion throughout.  Instead  of  which,  he  resumes  the  considera- 
tion of  dilatation  with  integrity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and 
reasons  upon  the  subject  in  a  way  which  leaves  us,  in  some 
degree,  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  would  class  it  with  aneu- 
rism or  not.  Thus,  he  begins  with  stating  the  question,  "  Does 
aneurism  ever  consist  in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation  of  all 
the  coats  of  an  artery,  or  is  it  constantly  produced  by  the  de- 
struction of  all,  or  most  of  the  coats?" 

That  disease,  indeed,  already  described  by  him  in  a  separate 
section,  and  said  to  consist  in  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  the 
whole  circle  of  an  artery,  and  not  in  a  partial  or  lateral  disten- 
sion of  its  coats,  Mr.  Hodgson  continues  to  disunite  from  aneu- 
rism. But  the  case  of  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  without 
rupture,  he  seems  inclined  to  consider  as  less  separable  from 
ordinary  aneurism;  and  he  maintains,  that,  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  aneurisms,  the  disease  has  commenced  in  a  partial 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  although,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  the  internal  coats  do  at  length  give  way.  In  the 
generality  of  cases,  indeed,  he  allows  with  Scarpa,  that  the 
formation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  preceded  by  rupture  of 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery.  But  very  many,  he 
contends,  have  their  origin  in  previous,  general,  or  partial 
dilatation  of  all  the  coats. 

u  Those  aneurisms  which  are  situated  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  are  generally  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel.  The  internal  surface  of  the  sac,  in  most  instances,  exhi- 
bits some  of  those  morbid  alterations  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
internal  coat  of  an  artery.  The  mouth  of  these  sacs  is  generally 
larger  than  any  other  part  of  the  cavity,  and  there  is  not  that 
circumscribed  margin  between  the  artery  and  the  sac,  which  is 
constantly  met  with  where  aneurism  is  formed  by  destruction 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel." 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  this  partial  dilatation,  in  almost  all 
the  arteries  which  are  subject  to  aneurism.  Such  dilatations  fre- 
quently precede  the  formation  of  aneurism  in  the  arteries  of 
the  extremities.  The  cases  and  observations  brought  forward 
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by  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  well  as  the  disputes  which  have  always 
existed  amongst  anatomists  on  this  subject,  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  these  pouches,  and  dilatations  of  the  coats 
of  an  artery  without  any  rupture;  and  all  that  our  author  seems 
to  contend  for  is,  that  many  aneurisms  have  their  origin  in 
such  general  and  partial  dilatation. 

"  1st,  Numerous  aneurisms  are  formed  by  destruction  of 
the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  external  coat  into  a  small  cyst,  which  giving  way  from 
distension,  the  surrounding  parts,  whatever  may  be  their  struc- 
ture, form  the  remainder  of  the  sac.  2dly,  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease commences  in  the  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  an  artery.  This  dilatation  increases  until  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  give  way,  when  the  surrounding  parts  form  the 
sac,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  disease  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance produced  by  destruction  of  the  coats  of  an  artery." 

The  original  question,  however,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 
"  Does  aneurism  ever  consist  in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation 
of  all  the  coats  of  an  artery;  or,  is  it  constantly  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  all  or  most  of  these  coats?"  seems  thus  rather  to 
be  gotten  rid  of,  than  answered. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  our  author's  conclusion,  that,  al- 
though aneurism  has  often  its  origin  in  such  dilatation,  the 
case  of  dilatation  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  aneu- 
rism, till  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  have  given 
way.  There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  this  restricted  case  of 
aneurism  which  deserves  notice,  the  deposition  of  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  blood  in  concentrical  laminae  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac.  "  It  is  almost  universally  found  in  aneurisms 
in  which  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  given  way,  but  in  those 
sacs  which  consist  in  a  general  and  partial  dilatation  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  I  have  never  met  with  it." 

Aneurism,  and  those  diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
which  precede  its  formation,  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
men  than  in  women.  And  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
comparative  frequency  of  aneurisms  in  the  two  sexes,  in  differ- 
ent cases  of  the  disease,  in  which  our  author  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  patients  during  life,  or  of  examining  the 
parts  soon  after  death. 

Vol.  VII.  L  No.  25. 
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Total.    Males.     Females. 

Of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  arteria  innomi- 

nata,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 21  16       5 

Descending  aorta, 8  7       1 

Carotid  artery, 2  2 

Subclavian  and  axillary  arteries, 5  5 

Inguinal  artery, 12  12 

Femoral  and  popliteal  arteries, 15  14       1 

63       56       7 

Having  considered  most  of  the  questions  connected  with 
the  nature  and  formation  of  aneurisms,  and  having  pointed  out 
the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Hodgson 
gives  us  some  very  important  and  highly  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  spontaneous  cure  and  medical  treatment  of  aneu- 
rism; a  subject  which,  he  observes,  might,  from  the  bold  and 
successful  operations  now  performed  with  so  much  precision, 
appear  superfluous.  But  the  processes  of  nature  are  the  lights 
of  surgery,  and  the  guides  of  the  operator;  and  when  the  dis- 
ease is  beyond  the  reach  of  surgery,  as  in  aneurism  within  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  attempts  of  nature 
sometimes  prevent  a  fatal  termination,  and  when  her  processes 
are  understood,  they  may  be  assisted  by  medical  treatment. 

The  processes  by  which  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism 
is  effected,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

First,  The  removal  of  the  whole  tumour  by  sphacelation,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  inflammation  excited  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Secondly,  The  tumour  assuming  such  a  position,  as  to  obli- 
terate by  its  pressure  the  superior  or  inferior  position  of  the 
artery  communicating  with  the  sac. 

Thirdly,  The  gradual  deposition  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood 
in  the  aneurismal  sac  and  the  artery  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  impervious,  and  allow  a  subsequent  process,  by  which 
the  tumour  is  removed. 

Mr.  Hodgson  illustrates  all  those  modes  of  spontaneous 
cure  by  cases  and  observations,  and  deduces  from  them  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  may  respectively  take  place. 
The  last  mode  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  safest,  and 
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that  which  art  is  most  capable  of  assisting.  Indeed,  in  all  our 
operations  of  aneurism,  Mr.  Hodgson  shows,  that  it  is  by  this 
mode  the  cure  is  ultimately  effected,  though  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  nature  are  sometimes  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Nu- 
merous instances,  he  observes,  are  recorded,  in  which  this 
process  is  noticed  as  having  taken  place;  but  its  importance  in 
the  cure  of  aneurism,  and  the  circumstances  which  influence 
its  accomplishment,  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  atten- 
tion which,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  they  deserve. 

The  process  consists  of  the  three  following  stages,  according 
to  the  result  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  inquiry:  First,  The  cavity  of 
the  sac  is  gradually  filled  with  layers  of  coagulum.  Secondly, 
The  circulation  through  the  vessel  is  in  most  instances  pre- 
vented by  the  extension  of  this  coagulum  to  the  origin  of  the 
next  important  ramifications  that  are  given  off  by  the  artery, 
from  which  the  disease  originates. 

Thirdly,  The  coagulum  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  ar- 
tery and  the  sac  contract,  until  the  one  becomes  an  impervious 
cylinder,  and  the  other  a  small  fleshy  tumour. 

Thus,  where  the  circulation  can  be  carried  on  by  the  colla- 
teral branches,  a  perfect  cure  of  the  aneurism  is  effected,  and 
life  is  preserved  But,  in  internal  aneurisms,  in  aneurisms  of 
the  aorta,  particularly  of  the  arch  or  ascending  portion  of  that 
vessel,  the  completion  of  this  process  in  all  its  steps  would  not 
be  so  fortunate.  But  here  nature  proceeds  no  farther  than  she 
can  be  useful;  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  by  a  selection  of  cases  and 
observations,  has  shown,  that  a  deposition  of  coagulum  may 
take  place  in  an  aneurismalsac  to  such  an  extent,  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  communication  between  its  cavity  and  that  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  originates;  that  a  sac  thus  filled  with  co- 
agulum, cannot  prove  fatal  by  rupture;  and  that  the  gradual 
absorption  of  its  contents,  and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
the  sac,  may  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  effect  a  cure  of 
the  disease,  without  any  obstruction  taking  place  in  the  calibre 
of  the  vessel  from  whence  it  originated. 

A  true  aneurism  commonly  communicates  with  the  canal  of 
the  artery  by  a  small  and  lateral  opening,  the  aneurismal  sac 
soon  begins  to  exhibit  the  formation  of  those  deposits  of  con- 
centric layers  of  coagulable  lymph; — and,  by  the  successive 
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depositions  of  those  layers  the  sac  is  strengthened,  and,  in 
some  cases,  filled  up  and  rendered  solid;  and  then  the  process 
of  condensation  and  absorption  takes  place,  and  an  aneurismai 
tumour,  which  had  risen  out  of  the  thorax,  beaten  furiously, 
and  threatened  destruction,  gradually  retires,  and  at  length 
disappears.  It  is  consoling  to  know,  that  even  under  such  an 
alarming  and  generally  fatal  state  of  things,  there  is  this  chance 
of  escape.  The  cases  reported  by  Morgagni  of  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Valsalva  and  Albertini; — those  related  more  lately 
by  Pelletan,  and  other  continental  surgeons  and  physicians, 
afford  examples  of  this  fortunate  interruption  to  the  fatal  ter- 
mination of  aortic  aneurism.  Several  cases,  in  illustration  of 
the  completion  of  this  fortunate  process  in  different  orders  of 
arteries,  are  related  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  We  select  the  two  fol- 
lowing, as  having  occurred  in  the  aorta  itself:— 

u  A  miller,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had,  for  five  years  before 
his  death,  been  afflicted  with  severe  symptoms  of  asthma.  Va- 
rious medical  men  considered  him  as  labouring  under  that 
peculiar  asthma  to  which  those  who  follow  his  occupation  are 
subject.  His  symptoms,  however,  were  always  relieved  by  co- 
pious bleedings.  The  above  was  all  the  information  which 
could  be  procured  relative  to  his  disease,  when  the  body  was 
examined.  The  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy.  A  small  aneuris- 
mai sac  originated  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  close  to  the  root  of  the  arteria  innominata.  This  sac  was 
about  the  size  of  a  common  walnut,  and  the  coats  of  the  aorta 
were  deficient  at  its  base  for  the  space  of  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece.  The  cavity  was  completely  filled  with  very  firm 
layers  of  coagulum,  resembling  more  the  appearance  of  boiled 
muscle  than  any  other  substance  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  opening  by  which  the  sac  had  communicated  with  the 
aorta  was  blocked  up  by  the  base  of  the  coagulum,  but  the 
cavity  of  that  vessel  was  not  in  the  least  diminished.  The  tu- 
mour adhered  posteriorly  to  the  trachea,  which  was  thrust  out 
of  its  natural  position,  and  had  assumed  a  very  remarkable 
curve,  by  which  its  calibre  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  the 
natural  dimensions.  The  coats  of  the  aorta  were  thickened,  and 
covered  with  steatomatous  and  earthy  depositions. 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  pf  [examining  the 
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body  of  a  young  woman  who  died  with  an  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  The  tumour  appeared  above  the  sternum, 
rather  on  the  right  side.  It  was  large  and  pulsating,  and  her 
dtath  was  hourly  expected  to  take  place,  from  the  rupture  of 
the  integuments,  which  were  very  thin  and  livid.  From  the 
employment  of  repeated  bleedings,  rigid  abstinence,  and 
quietude,  the  pulsation  in  the  sac  became  gradually  less  vio- 
lent; its  size  diminished;  it  became  more  solid;  and,  in  short, 
in  a  few  months  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume her  former  employment.  In  twelve  months  she  returned, 
complaining  of  a  constant  irritating  cough,  attended  with  a 
copious  expectoration  of  frothy  mucus,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  destroyed  her;  the  tumour  at  that  time  being 
scarcely  to  be  felt  above  the  sternum.  Upon  dissection,  an 
aneurism  was  discovered,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  origi- 
nating from  the  anterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  upon  the  trachea  had  produced  the  fatal  cough. 
This  tumour  was  very  solid,  and  when  divided  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  firm  but  distinct  layers  of  coagulum,  of  a 
whiter  and  more  fleshy  appearance  than  it  is  met  with  in  re- 
cent cases. 

44  The  cavity  of  the  sac  had  formerly  communicated  with 
that  of  the  aorta,  by  an  opening  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown, 
now  closed  by  the  base  of  the  coagulum,  the  surface  of  which 
had  a  smooth  and  membranous  appearance.  But  the  coagulum 
did  not  in  the  least  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  aorta,  the  cali- 
bre of  which  was  consequently  not  obstructed  by  the  process 
of  cure,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  aneurism.  The  coats  of 
the  aorta  were  thickened,  and  considerably  dilated,  particularly 
at  the  origin  of  the  arteria  innominata,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
aneurism,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  dilated  coats  of  the  vessel." 

As  this,  then,  is  the  only  means  by  which  life  can  be  pro- 
longed in  cases  of  internal  or  aortic  aneurism,  the  important 
question  arises,  how  far  this  natural  process  can  be  assisted  by 
medical  treatment?  And  the  success  which  has,  at  various 
times,  attended  that  antiphlogistic  and  depletory  treatment 
which  has  been  called  the  method  of  Valsalva,  and  which  con- 
sists mainly  of  repeated  blood-letting,  holds  out  to  us  no  iu- 
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considerable  conquest.  This  method  has  evidently  been  at  first 
undertaken  with  the  more  obvious  view  of  keeping  the  vessels 
empty,  and  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  circulation  upon  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  and  thus  postponing  at  least  the  fatal  rup- 
ture of  the  sac.  But  in  many  cases  of  the- result  of  this  treatment 
upon  record,  this  more  obvious  indication  has  not  only  been 
answered,  but  the  aneurismal  tumour  has  been  observed  to 
subside;  to  acquire  firmness  and  resistance;  to  cease  to  pulsate; 
and,  at  length,  to  retire  within  the  cavity  from  which  it  had 
protruded.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt,  that,  by  enfeebling  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  lessening  the  impetus 
upon  the  tumour,  we  facilitate  the  deposition  of  lymph  within 
the  sac,  thus  strengthen  its  parietcs,  and  eventually  promote 
that  process  by  which  the  aneurism  admits  of  consolidation 
and  cure.  The  following  case  came  under  our  author's  obser- 
vation: 

"  A  soldier,  twenty  five  years  of  age,  had  an  aneurism, 
which  pointed  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  sternum, 
in  the  situation  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  the  cartilages  of 
which  were  absorbed,  and  the  external  tumour  was  as  large  as 
a  lemon.  The  pulsation  was  extremely  violent,  and  the  impe- 
diments to  respiration  were  very  considerable.  Previous  to  the 
time  when  he  came  into  the  hospital,  he  led  a  dissipated  life, 
and  the  increase  of  the  tumour  had  been  very  rapid.  He  was 
repeatedly  bled,  was  placed  upon  a  low  diet,  and  took  occa- 
sional purges.  This  plan  soon  reduced  him  exceedingly;  but, 
from  that  time,  the  tumour  ceased  to  increase,  and  a  livid  in- 
flammation which  had  taken  place  upon  its  apex  subsided.  In 
a  month,  the  tumour  had  diminished,  and  the  respiration  was 
much  less  affected.  In  three  months,  no  external  tumour  was 
perceptible:  his  breathing,  indeed,  was  difficult,  but  the  incon- 
venience from  this  cause  was  trifling  compared  with  what  he 
had  previously  endured.  Unless  he  was  agitated  by  passion,  or 
the  circulation  was  accelerated  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  he 
suffered  but  little  from  the  disease.  In  six  months,  he  left  us 
and  returned  to  his  trade  as  a  labourer,  at  which  time  his 
breathing  was  but  little  impeded.  The  deficiency  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  was  very  perceptible,  but  there  was  no  exter- 
nal tumour." 
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"  Pelletan,"  he  observes,  "  has  detailed  fourteen  cases  of 
aneurism,  all  of  which  were  materially  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment; and  in  two  of  them  permanent  cures  appear  to  have 
taken  place.  One  man  was  sixty  one  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
aneurism  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  "  During  the 
first  eight  days,"  says  Pelletan,  "  I  prescribed  eight  bleedings, 
consisting  of  four  porringer- fulls  (pallettes)  in  the  morning, 
and  two  in  the  evening.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  pain  and  the  pul- 
sation were  considerably  diminished,  but  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
still  preserved  its  fulness.  Two  porringer-fulls  of  blood  were 
taken  from  him;  the  pulse  continued  weak  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  it  again  rose.  Another  porringer-full  of  blood  was 
taken  from  him  in  the  morning,  and  a  second  in  the  evening. 
During  this  time,  the  patient  was  placed  upon  a  rigorous  diet. 
A  cold  cataplasm,  composed  of  linseed  meal  and  vinegar,  was 
applied  to  the  tumour,  and  renewed  as  soon  as  it  became  warm. 
This  treatment  produced  a  wonderful  effect  in  eight  days;  the 
pain  and  pulsation  disappeared;  the  debility  of  the  patient  did 
not  otherwise  injure  the  state  of  his  health.  He  observed  per- 
fect tranquillity,  and  did  not  complain  of  any  uneasiness  when 
the  pain  and  pulsation  nad  entirely  vanished.  We  gratified  his 
extreme  desire  to  be  allowed  an  increase  of  diet,  but  this  was 
done  by  degrees." 

"When  this  treatment  had  been  employed  twenty-eight 
days,  the  man  left  Paris.  After  some  months  he  returned  to 
his  business  as  a  porter,  grew  fatter  than  before,  and  continued 
without  any  vestige  of  the  disease,  except  a  slight  and  deep 
pulsation  at  the  part  where  the  pulsation  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  may  be  felt  in  the  natural  state.  Pelletan  saw  this  man 
daily  for  two  years  after  the  cure  was  accomplished,  when  he 
died  of  another  disease. 

u  In  a  very  large  axillary  aneurism,  a  cure  was  effected  by 
similar  treatment.  The  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  effects 
which  it  had  produced  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  placed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  operative  surgery.  A  most  abstemious  diet, 
consisting  only  of  two  basins  of  broth  in  the  day,  and  a  common 
drink  of  lemonade,  was  prescribed,  and  twelve  porringer-fulls 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arms  at  six  bleedings,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  five  days  after  his  admission  into  the  hospi- 
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tal.  On  the  second  day  after  the  commencement  of  this  treat- 
ment, the  tumour  was  less  tense  and  painful.  On  the  third  day 
it  was  considerably  diminished  in  size,  and  evidently  consisted 
of  two  portions,  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
pectoral  muscle.  On  the  ninth  day  it  was  one-third  less  in  size 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment:  the  pulsation  had 
ceased,  but  the  patient  was  reduced  to  an  alarming  state  of 
debility.  He  continued  in  this  state  two  days,  and  recovered 
from  it  by  the  use  of  a  more  generous  diet  and  a  little  wine. 
The  pulse  returned  in  the  opposite  wrist,  but  not  in  the  aneu- 
rism;— the  tumour  became  softer.  Powdered  ice,  inclosed  in 
bags,  was  applied  for  twenty  days,  when  a  solution  of  salt  was 
substituted  for  it.  The  swelling  gradually  contracted,  and  in 
forty-six  days  the  surrounding  parts  were  easily  distinguisha- 
ble. The  limb  had  recovered  its  strength  and  motion;  there 
was  no  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  nor  at  the  wrist  of  the  affected 
arm;  and  his  general  health  was  completely  restored.  Some 
months  afterwards  there  only  remained  a  small  knot  in  the 
axilla." 

Besides  the  employment  of  blood-letting,  other  evacuations, 
an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  low  diet,  and  digitalis,  are  also  re- 
commended. These  have,  in  some  instances,  appeared  to  be 
useful.  Mr.  Guerin  strongly  recommends  as  an  adjuvant,  cold 
applications,  and  powdered  ice  to  the  tumour  itself.  In  a  case 
of  inguinal  aneurism,  in  which  our  author  witnessed  its  em- 
ployment, it  produced  such  intolerable  pain  as  called  for  its 
discontinuance.  From  the  whole  of  the  observations  collected 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  he  thinks  himself  warranted  in  the  following 
deductions: 

"  1st,  The  deposition  of  coagulum  in  the  cavity  of  the  aneu- 
rysmal sac,  and  the  artery  leading  into  it,  is  the  mode  by  which 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  is,  in  most  instances,  effected. 

"2d!y,  the  coaguluna  is  subsequently  absorbed;  and  the  sac 
and  artery  contract,  until  the  one  becomes  an  impervious  cy- 
linder, and  the  other  a  small  fleshy  tumour. 

"  3d/yy  In  some  instances,  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  without  any  obstruction  taking 
place  in  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  from  which  the  disease  origi- 
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nates.  In  this  manner  a  cure  may  take  place  in  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta, 

"  4>thlyy  The  formation  of  coagulum  being  a  general  occur- 
rence in  aneurisms,  it  is  an  important  object  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  sac,  that  the  deposition  of  coagulum  may  pro- 
ceed to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  its  cavity. 

M  Lastly,  It  is  the  force  of  the  circulation  which  causes  the 
enlargement  of  the  sac  and  its  ultimate  rupture:  Hence  the 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  the  principal  in- 
dication in  promoting  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurisms.'' 

In  the  next  section,  Mr.  Hodgson  proceeds  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  much  more  familiar  to  the  English  reader  than 
the  medical  treatment  of  aneurism,  we  shall  be  more  brief  in 
our  account  of  it.  Every  thing,  however,  connected  with  this 
still  interesting,  and  not  yet  exhausted  subject,  is  not  only  very 
fully  investigated  by  our  author,  but  by  his  judicious  observa- 
tions, and  criticism  on  disputed  or  more  doubtful  points,  he 
has,  we  think,  extended  the  limits  of  this  branch  of  surgical 
science. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  the  object  of  surgery  is,  to 
obliterate  the  calibre  of  the  artery  communicating  with  the  sac, 
so  as  either  at  once  to  prevent  the  blood  flowing  into  it,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  the  volume  and  force  of  its  current,  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  to  promote  the 
coagulation  and  absorption  of  its  contents, — while  the  blood 
passes  on  through  new  channels  by  means  of  the  collateral 
branches.  The  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  is  attempted  by 
compression  or  by  ligature.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
cures  have  been  promoted  by  different  modes  of  compression. 
General  compression  of  the  limb,  with  a  system  of  abstinence 
and  depletion,  may  have  assisted  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneu- 
rism. The  attempt  to  compress  more  completely  and  entirely 
the  artery  feeding  the  aneurismal  tumour,  is  now  superseded 
by  the  improved  mode  of  operating  introduced  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
and,  since  his  time,  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion by  our  own  surgeons.  There  are  three  points  connected 
with  the  operation  of  aneurism  which  claim  particular  atten- 
tion. lsty  The  application  of  the  ligature.  2dly>  The  mode  by 
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which  the  blood  is  conveyed  through  collateral  channels  to  the 
parts  which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  And,  3dly,  The  changes 
which  take  plaGe  in  the  tumour,  in  consequence  of  the  ligature 
of  the  artery,  at  a  distance  from  the  disease.  All  these  subjects 
are  discussed  in  a  very  able  and  luminous  manner  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Jone6,  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  succeeding  observations,  have  thrown  a  new  light 
on  the  action  of  the  ligature,  and  have  led  to  some  important 
improvements  in  its  application. 

"  Instead  of  simply  producing  an  approximation  of  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  vessel,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  an  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments,  that  the  application  of  a  ligature  to 
an  artery  is  the  performance  of  a  distinct  operation  upon  it, 
producing  a  wound  in  its  internal  and  middle  coats,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  effusion  of  lymph,  whereby  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  are  united,  in  the  same 
manner  as  soft  parts  in  general  are  healed  by  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. The  immediate  effect  of  the  ligature  is  the  obstruc- 
tion which  it  affords  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessel;  but  its  more  important  results  are,  the  adhesion  and 
obliteration  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  processes  by 
which  these  objects  are  accomplished  are  the  following:  The 
internal  and  middle  coats  are  cut  through  by  the  ligature,  and 
are  thus  placed  in  the  condition  of  simple  incised  wounds. 
From  these  cut  edges  an  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place,  which 
seals  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  forming  a  matrix  for  vessels, 
which  extend  from  the  wounded  surfaces,  and  unite  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  canal  in  that  situation.  At  the  same  time  the 
inflammation,  excited  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  produces  an 
effusio*  of  lymph  between  them,  with  which  they  are  thicken- 
ed; and,  from  the  surrounding  parts,  a  similar  effusion  takes 
place,  which  covers  the  vessel  externally,  and  affords  it  addi- 
tional support.  The  ligature  causes  the  death  of  that  portion  of 
the  external  coat  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact.  In  a 
little  time  this  slough  is  detached  by  ulceration,  and  the  liga- 
ture is  cast  off.  But  the  recent  adhesion  at  the  extremity  of  the 
vessel  would  probably  be  too  weak  a  barrier  to  the  impulse  of 
the  circulation,  especially  in  the  larger  arteries,  if  the  portion 
of  the  vessel  between  the  ligature  and  the  next  collateral  branch 
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were  not,  in  most  instances,  filled  with  the  coagulum  of  the 
blood,  which,  in  this  situation,  meets  with  an  obstacle  to  its 
progress,  and  is  placed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  course  of  the 
circulation.  The  coagulum  deposited  from  the  blood,  under 
these  circumstances,  forms  a  plug,  which  removes  the  impulse 
of- the  circulation  from  the  recently  cicatrized  surfaces.  This 
plug,  however,  serves  but  for  temporary  purposes.  It  is  gra- 
dually absorbed;  and  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  situa- 
ted between  the  ligature  and  the  next  collateral  branch,  con- 
tracts, and  ultimately  degenerates  into  a  simple  ligamentous 
cord. 

"  Such  are  the  processes  which  Dr.  Jones  ascertained  to 
follow  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  differing  from 
his  account  of  them  only  in  this  point,  that  the  ligature  is  here 
stated  to  cause  the  sloughing,  and  not  the  ulceration  of  that 
portion  of  the  external  coat  which  it  immediately  embraces. 
This  circumstance  1  have  inferred  from  the  examination  of 
several  arteries  which  have  been  tied  in  the  human  subject  as 
well  as  in  brutes;  and  from  having  observed  that,  after  several 
operations  for  aneurism,  in  which  the  vessel  was  not  divided, 
the  ligature  brought  with  it,  in  its  ring,  a  considerable  portion 
of  slough  of  a  cellular  structure,  accurately  resembling  the  ex- 
ternal coat  of  an  artery." 

One  of  the  most  distressing  occurrences,  after  the  operation 
of  aneurism,  has  been  that  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  The 
causes  of  this,  howrever,  are  now  better  understood;  and,  in  so 
far  as  these  can  be  avoided,  or  their  effects  prevented,  the  sur- 
gery of  aneurism  is  now  in  a  very  improved  state.  The  princi- 
pal causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage  are  the  obstacles  which 
the  adhesive  inflammation  has  met  with,  in  consequence  of, 
Iff,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  coat  of  the  artery;  2dly,  the  ap- 
plication of  an  improper  ligature;  Sdly,  its  premature  removal; 
and  4?/z/y,  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  the  vessel  and  surround- 
ing parts. 

Having  examined  at  length  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
and  explained  the  mode  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
obviated,  Mr.  Hodgson  sums  up  the  whole  in  these  conclu- 
sions: 

"  1st,  The  cord  should  be  thin  and  round,  such  a  ligature 
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being  most  likely  to  effect  a  clean  division  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  not  liable  to  occasion  extensive 
ulceration  or  sloughing. 

"  2dly,  The  ligature  should  be  tied  very  tight,  in  order  to 
insure  the  complete  division  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats, 
and  to  prevent  its  detachment,  it  being  almost  impossible,  even 
with  the  thinnest  ligature,  entirely  to  cut  through  a  healthy 
artery. 

"  Qdltfy  The  vessel  should  be  detached  from  its  connexions, 
only  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  the 
ligature  underneath  it. 

il4thly,  The  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound  should  be 
promoted  by  all  those  means  which  assist  that  process  in  ge- 
neral. 

u  Lastly,  Experience  having  proved  that  secondary  haemor- 
rhage more  frequently  arises  from  an  improper  mode  of  tying 
the  artery,  or  of  treating  the  wound,  than  from  the  condition 
of  an  undivided  artery,  the  practice  of  applying  two  ligatures, 
and  dividing  the  vessel  in  the  interspace,  is  not  an  essential 
object.  But  in  situations  where  there  is  a  vigorous  circulation 
at  both  ends  of  the  vessel,  the  application  of  two  ligatures  is 
advisable." 

When  the  main  artery,  supplying  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
has  been  tied,  the  blood  passes  through  the  collateral  and  anas- 
tomosing branches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  limb;  and  so  exten- 
sive is  this  provision  for  carrying  on  the  circulation,  indepen- 
dently of  the  principal  arterial  trunks,  that,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  its  arch,  there  is  not  an 
artery  in  the  body  which  may  not  be  tied  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, that  the  parts  beyond  the  ligature  will  continue  to  be 
supplied  with  blood  by  anastomosis.  The  descending  aorta 
itself  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  has  been  tied  in  brutes, 
and  it  has  been  found  obstructed  in  man.  There  are,  indeed, 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  part  operated  on,  or  in 
the  general  health  of  the  system,  which  may  prevent  the  full 
establishment  of  collateral  circulation.  In  particular,  extensive 
disease  of  the  arteries  themselves  may  have  this  effect;  or  pre- 
vious wounds,  or  the  bulk  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  destroy- 
ing or  pressing  upon  the  principal   anastomoses,  may   also 
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interrupt  it.  A  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  such  as  exists 
in  old  and  infirm  habits,  is  also  adverse  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  anastomosing  branches.  When  the  collateral  circulation 
fails  from  any  of  these  causes,  the  limb  sphacelates  and  dies. 
But,  generally, 

u  First,  When  the  circumstances  tending  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  do  not  exist,  we  need 
not  apprehend  the  death  of  any  part  in  consequence  of  a  defi- 
cient supply  of  blood  after  the  ligature  of  its  main  artery. 

u  Secondly,  The  circulation  will  be  as  effectually  carried  on 
in  a  healthy  limb,  when  the  main  artery  is  suddenly  tied  in 
consequence  of  a  wound,  as  when  an  aneurism  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  time. 

u  Lastly,  The  practice  of  permitting  an  aneurism  to  increase, 
that  the  collateral  branches  may  become  enlarged,  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  that  the  increase  of  the 
tumour  must  be  attended  with  a  destruction  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  which  will  render  the  cure  of  the  disease  more 
tedious  and  uncertain. " 

The  effects  produced  on  the  aneurismal  tumour  by  the  liga- 
ture of  the  arterial  trunk,  from  which  it  originates,  are  the  in- 
terruption to  the  passage  of  the  blood  immediately  through  it; 
the  consequent  cessation  of  pulsation;  the  coagulation  of  its 
contents;  their  gradual  absorption;  and  the  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  sac. 

"  But  when  the  artery  is  tied  at  a  distance  from  the  disease, 
the  ingress  of  the  blood  is  not  altogether  prevented,  for  the 
anastomosing  branches  which  open  into  the  trunk  below  the 
seat  of  the  ligature,  convey  a  stream  which  passes  through  the 
aneurism.  The  impulse  of  this  current  is,  however,  so  trifling, 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  sac  not  only  ceases,  but  the  depo- 
sition of  coagulum  in  it  increases,  in  consequence  of  the  lan- 
guid state  of  the  circulation.  The  coagulum  accumulates  until 
the  cavity  of  the  sac  and  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  leading  into 
it,  are  obliterated.  By  the  absorption  of  the  coagulum,  and  the 
contraction  of  the  sac,  the  cure  is  ultimately  accomplished,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  artery  is  tied  close  to  the  tu- 
mour, or  the  disease  is  remedied  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of 
nature. 
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M  That  a  stream  of  blood,  in  most  instances,  passes  through 
the  sac  after  the  ligature  of  the  superior  part  of  the  artery,  at 
a  distance  from  the  disease,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  obser- 
vations, and  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  both  in  a  practical 
and  pathological  point  of  view.  It  is  proved,  1st,  By  the  occa- 
sional recurrence  of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  after  the  operation; 
2dly,  By  cases  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  sac  has  been  exposed, 
and  haemorrhage  has  been  the  consequence;  and,  3dly,  By 
dissections,  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  the  cavity  of  the 
aneurism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  artery  from  which  it  originated, 
was  pervious  from  the  part  which  was  obliterated  by  the  direct 
operation  of  the  ligature." 

The  artery  itself,  after  it  has  been  tied,  gradually  contracts, 
loses  its  calibre,  and,  some  time  after,  is  found  to  be  consoli- 
dated, and  converted  into  a  ligamentous  cord,  to  some  extent, 
both  above  and  below  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied, 
generally  to  the  sending  off  of  some  principal  collateral  branch 
by  which  the  circulation  is  continued  through  the  limb. 

"  In  the  preparations,"  observes  our  author,  "  that  I  have 
examined,  and  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  met  with  upon  re- 
cord, in  which  the  parts  were  dissected,  after  a  complete  and 
radical  cure  of  aneurism  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the 
modern  operation,  the  cavity  of  the  sac  has  been  oblitera- 
ted, and  the  only  vestige  of  the  disease  which  remained  was  a 
solid  ligamentous  substance.  Both  extremities  of  the  artery 
from  which  the  aneurism  arose  were  also  obliterated  to  the 
origin  of  some  important  branch.  In  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's 
case,  the  femoral  artery  was  converted  into  a  solid  cord,  from 
the  origin  of  the  profunda  to  the  commencement  of  the  tibial 
arteries.  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  where  so  extensive  an  obliteration  of  the  artery  had 
taken  place.  In  all  the  other  dissections  after  the  modern  ope- 
ration for  popliteal  aneurism,  that  I  know  of,  the  femoral 
artery  has  been  found  to  be  obliterated  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  fingers'  breadth  at  the  place  where  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied; below  that  part  it  was  pervious,  and  continued  so  for 
some  distance,  when  the  obliteration  again  commenced,  and 
continued  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  the  popliteal 
to  the  origin  of  the  inferior  articular  or  tibial  arteries.  Thus, 
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as  it  were,  an  insulated  portion  of  the  femoral  artery  preserv- 
ed its  cavity,  which  was  terminated  above  by  the  part  which 
had  been  obliterated  by  the  ligature,  and  below  by  the  part 
which  had  become  impervious,  in  consequence  of  the  effects 
of  the  operation  upon  the  aneurism  in  the  ham.  From  each 
extremity  of  this  insulated  portion  of  artery  which  still 
preserved  its  calibre,  considerable  anastomosing  branches 
arose,  the  upper  branches  conveyed  blood  into  the  vessel,  and 
the  lower  transmitted  it  into  anastomosing  channels  that  ori- 
ginated below  the  knee.  A  double  collateral  circulation,  there- 
fore, existed  in  the  limb,  namely,  one  by  which  blood  was  con- 
veyed from  the  branches  of  the  profunda  into  the  femoral 
artery,  which  was  pervious  below  the  part  obliterated  by  the 
ligature;  and  a  second,  by  which  it  was  forwarded  from  this 
insulated  portion  of  the  vessel  into  the  trunks  of  the  leg 
through  the  articular  arteries  of  the  knee." 

The  existence  of  an  aneurism  in  a  situation  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  tie  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  has  suggested  the 
experiment  of  securing,  in  such  a  case,  the  artery  below  the 
tumour,  in  the  expectation  that  an  impediment  would  be  given 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  aneurismal  tu- 
mour, sufficient  to  occasion  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  its 
contents.  This  practice,  originally  proposed  by  Dessault,  was 
tried  by  Deschamps  in  a  case  of  inguinal  aneurism.  The  expe- 
riment was  unsuccessful;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  conjectures  that  a 
branch  had  opened  between  the  ligature  and  the  tumour,  by 
which  it  continued  to  be  supplied.  This  operation  has  also  been 
performed  in  London. 

"  Mr.  A.  Cooper  was  consulted  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the 
external  iliac  artery,  which  extended  into  the  abdomen  as  high 
as  the  internal  iliac,  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  tie  the 
artery  above  the  tumour.  The  disease  had  thrust  forwards  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. The  rapidity  of  its  progress  threatened  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  femoral  artery  was  tied  between  the  origins  of 
the  epigastric  artery  and  of  the  profunda.  The  pulsation  con- 
tinued; but  the  tumour  did  not  increase  in  size  after  the  ope- 
ration. The  ligatures  separated  favourably.  The  aneurism 
diminished  so  considerably,  that  it  was  conceived,  in  a  little 
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time,  if  its  diminution  continued,  it  would  be  possible  to  tie 
the  external  iliac  artery  above  the  tumour.  The  patient  went 
into  the  country  to  recruit  his  general  health,  where  the  aneu- 
rism burst  underneath  the  peritoneum,  and  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  pelvis  and  scrotum.  In  this  instance  the  femoral  artery 
was  tied  below  the  origin  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflexa  ilii 
arteries;  a  current,  therefore,  continued  to  pass  through  the 
sac  into  these  vessels;  consequently  the  blood  was  not  at  rest 
in  the  aneurism,  and  did  not  coagulate.  After  the  ligature  of 
the  artery,  the  biood  was  transmitted  more  readily  through 
the  internal  iliac  than  through  the  arteries  which  originated 
below  the  aneurism,  namely,  the  epigastric  and  circumflexa 
ilii.  The  contraction  of  the  sac,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  che  diminution  of  the  stream  which  passed 
through  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  aneurism  contracts,  al» 
though  a  current  enters  it  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  at  a 
distance  from  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  in- 
stance which  I  have  now  related,  an  opportunity  could  not  be 
obtained  of  examining  the  actual  condition  of  the  parts  after 
death." 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  cases,  Mr.  Hodgson 
concludes,  that  the  effect  of  tying  an  artery  below  the  aneurism 
has  not  yet  been  determined  by  experience.  "  There  is  strong 
reason,"  he  observes,  u  to  believe  that  if  no  branch  originated 
from  the  aneurism,  or  from  the  artery  below  the  aneurism,  the 
blood  would  coagulate  in  the  tumour,  and  that  a  cure  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  absorption  of  this  coagulum,  and  the  sub- 
sequent contraction  of  the  sac."  The  principle  upon  which  a 
cure  is  expected  to  follow  this  mode  of  operating,  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  which  varicose  veins  are  cured  by  tying  the  su- 
perior part  of  the  vessel.  The  obstructed  blood  coagulates  in  the 
dilated  vein, — the  coagulum  is  absorbed, — the  cyst  contracts, 
and  the  disease  is  cured. 

Having  at  great  length,  and  with  much  acuteness  and  intel- 
ligence, investigated  the  pathology  of  aneurisms  in  general, 
Mr.  Hodgson  closes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  invoking  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  identity  of  the  processes,  by  which  a 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  is  occasionally  accomplished. 
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and  the  effects  produced  upon  the  disease  by  the  modern  ope* 
ration. 

44  If  the  patient  be  feeble, "and  the  circulation  languid,  the 
cavity  of  the  sac  is  gradually  filled  with  strata  of  coagulum 
deposited  from  the  blood  which  passes  through  it;  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  coagulum,  and  the  contraction  of  the  sac,  a 
cure  is  ultimately  accomplished.  If  a  languid  state  of  the  cir- 
culation be  induced  by  abstinence  and  depletion,  these  pro- 
cesses of  spontaneous  cure  are  promoted. 

uIf  the  artery  be  tied  above  an  aneurism,  the  ingress  of 
blood  into  the  tumour  is  not  entirely  prevented;  but  the  stream 
which  passes  into  it  from  collateral  branches,  is  not  sufficient, 
either  in  quantity  or  in  force,  to  continue  the  disease.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  deposition  of  coagulum  is  promoted 
by  the  languid  state  of  the  circulation  through  the  tumour. 
The  cavity  of  the  sac  is  gradually  filled,  and  the  same  proces- 
ses of  absorption  and  contraction  ensue,  as  when  the  disease 
undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure. 

44  The  cure  of  aneurism  in  general,  whether  effected  sponta- 
neously, or  by  the  assistance  of  art,  is  therefore  referable  to 
one  principle, — the  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation 
through  the  sac: — All  which  art  can  with  safety  accomplish,  is 
to  place  the  parts  in  a  condition  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
economy  are  capable  of  remedying  the  effects  of  disease." 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  investigate  the  history  of  par- 
ticular aneurisms; — and,  in  distinct  sections,  he  gives  a  very 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
formation,  progress,  termination,  and  treatment  of  each  va- 
riety. But  here  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  details.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that,  under  the  heads  of  carotid  aneurism, 
— axillary  and  subclavian  aneurisms, — brachial,  radial  and  ul- 
nar aneurisms,— inguinal  aneurism, — gluteal  and  ischiadic, — 
femoral,  popliteal,  and  tibial  aneurisms,  the  reader  will  be  gra- 
tified with  a  variety  of  interesting  cases  and  observations,  and 
by  an  account  of  those  brilliant  operations  which  reflect  so 
much  honour  on  modern  surgery.  The  subject  of  wounded  ar- 
teries, including  the  processes  of  nature  and  of  art  for  the  sup- 
pression of  haemorrhage,  is  also  discussed  with  much  ability 
by  Mr.  Hodgson.  His  observations  on  the  diseases  of  veins 
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are  no  less  worthy  of  notice,  and  we  regret  that  our  limits, 
already  transgressed,  do  not  permit  us  to  introduce  our  readers 
to  at  least  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  them.  The  diseases 
of  the  veins  are  respectively  considered  under  the  heads  of  in- 
flammation of  the  veins, — morbid  changes  of  their  coats,— 
and  varicose  veins.  There  is  also  a  section  on  the  obliteration 
of  veins,  and  venous  collateral  circulation,  highly  deserving  a 
careful  perusal.  To  conclude;  we  can,  with  great  confidence, 
recommend  this  volume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as 
embodying  a  great  variety  of  fact  and  illustration,  and  present- 
ing a  very  faithful  and  interesting  record  of  the  improved  state 
of  science  and  of  art  in  pathology  and  surgery. 


Researches  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis  from  the  French  of  G.  Z. 
Bayle,  D.  M.  P.  By  William  Barrow,  M.  D.  Senior 
Physician  to  the   Fever   Hospital,   Lunatic  Asylum,   and 
Workhouse,  Liverpool.  Liverpool,  1815. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  July  1816.] 
This  i3  a  very  good  book,  although  the  extravagant  praise 
with  which  it  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  translator,  al- 
most prepossessed  us   against  it.  But  a   translator  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lover,  who  has  eyes  only  for  his  mistress,  and 
thinks  "  this  present  age  yields  not  a  woman  worthy  to  be  her 
second."  We  readily  admit,  that  "  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  perseverance  of  M.  Bayle,  his  unassuming  modesty  and 
candour,  the  perspicuity  and  genuine  philosophy  he  has  dis- 
played, certainly  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  every 
country;"  but  Don  Quixote  was  less  unsuccessful  in  getting  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  his  Dulcinea  acknowledged,  by  force 
of  arms,  than  Dr.  Barrow  will  be  in  his  attempts  to  convince 
the  pupils  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  schools  of  the  right 
of  France  to  exult,  even  "  at  present,  in  her  claim  to  pre-emi- 
nence, either  in  pathological  or  practical  knowledge,"  or  "to 
boast  that  one  of  her  physicians  has  done  more  towards  esta- 
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Blishing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  than 
had  been  effected  in  other  countries  (Why  other  countries 
only?  Why  except  France  itself  from  the  censure?)  in  two 
thousand  years." 

We  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Barrow  oa  the  great  value  of 
morbid  anatomy,  and  lament  with  him  most  sincerely  the  ob- 
stacles which  exist  in  this  country  to  pathological  investigation, 
even  in  our  public  hospitals;  but  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in 
conceiving  that  legislative  interference  would  produce  much 
good  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  coroner  might  indeed  be 
required  to  examine  the  body  in  all  cases  which  come  under 
his  consideration,  a  duty  which  at  present  is  often  culpably  neg- 
lected, and  some  facilities  might  be  afforded  for  the  keeping 
of  correct  bills  of  mortality  and  parish  registers;  but  Dr.  Bar- 
row's notions  of  obliging  the  faculty  attached  to  public  hospi- 
tals, to  keep  correct  registers  of  practice,  and  of  regulating  the 
opening  of  the  dead  by  law,  are  perfectly  chimerical.  It  is 
only  by  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  zeal  of  the  profession,  that  any  progress  is  to  be 
made. 

In  illustrating  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  dissect- 
ing the  dead,  Dr.  Barrow  mentions  a  very  curious  and  impor- 
tant fact,  which  we  regret  he  has  not  detailed  more  circum- 
stantially, although  not  connected  with  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"Some  time  ago  a  very  alarming  disease  broke  out  amongst 
the  children  in  the  workhouse.  It  was  observed  to  commence 
in  the  most  sudden  manner.  The  little  sufferers  were  seized 
with  vertigo,  without  any  previous  indisposition,  and  instantly 
fell  to  the  ground:  a  very  languid  state  and  stupor,  from  which 
it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them,  quickly  followed.  The  first  that 
was  affected  did  not  excite  alarm  in  the  apothecary  then  in  at- 
tendance, and  he  ordered  the  usual  means  for  clearing  the 
bowels:  the  child,  to  his  great  astonishment,  continued  in  a 
comatose  state,  and  died  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
This  circumstance  being  represented  to  the  church  wardens, 
they  interrogated  him  very  closely;  and  though,  in  this  instance, 
very  little  to  blame,  he  was  severely  censured.  In  a  day  or  two 
after,  another  child  was  seized  in  the  same  manner,  of  which 
I  had  immediate  noticejand  having  already  had  a  melancholy 
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account  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  disease  we  had  to 
contend  with,  I  prescribed  powerful  antimonial  emetics,  to  be 
repeated  every  ten  minutes  till  they  produced  a  copious  effect. 
The  little  patient  was  then  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  afterwards 
wrapped  in  blankets,  to  effect  a  profuse  perspiration;  during 
which  I  directed  the  nurse  to  awake  him  every  three  or  four 
hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  couple  of  pills  of  calomel 
and  antimonial  powder,  to  be  washed  down  with  a  mixture  of 
infusion  of  senna  and  salts,  and  this  course  to  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  coma  lasted.  This  plan  having  succeeded,  the  child 
got  well.  More  of  the  children,  however,  continued  to  be  at- 
tacked each  day,  and  being  treated  in  the  same  manner,  all, 
except  one,  recovered.  This  child,  after  showing  symptoms  of 
amendment,  relapsed  two  or  three  times,  and  died.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  body  very  minutely,  but  could 
find  nothing  in  the  brain  or  stomach  to  throw  any  light  on  this 
singular  disorder.  In  the  heart  alone  could  I  discover  any 
morbid  change,  and  here  were  strong  appearances  of  inflam- 
mation, particularly  in  the  aortal  valves  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Having  obtained  this  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  I  was 
enabled  to  proceed  with  confidence  in  place  of  the  timidity 
and  diffidence  I  felt  previous  to  the  dissection,  and  though 
more  than  200  of  the  children  were  attacked,  this  dangerous 
disorder  was  not  fatal  in  any  other  instance." 

We  do  not  think  Dr.  Barrow  warranted  to  infer,  from  find- 
ing the  aortal  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  inflamed  in  a  single 
instance,  that  the  inflammation  of  these,  or  even  any  part  of 
the  heart,  occurred  in  all  the  two  hundred  attacked,  unless 
some  symptoms,  indicating  disease  of  this  organ,  had  been  ob- 
served in  all  or  most  of  them. 

The  translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  correct.  We  noticed, 
however,  some  errors,  as  commissioner,  repeatedly,  for  porter. 
Its  style  may  be  judged  of  by  the  extracts  we  have  made. 

M.  Bayle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  treats  of  the  essential 
character  of  phthisis;  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  con- 
founded with  phthisis;  of  the  different  kinds  of  phthisis;  of  the 
different  periods  of  phthisis;  of  the  state  of  other  parts  of  the 
body  in  those  who  die  of  phthisis;  of  the  complication  of  phthi- 
sis with  other  diseases;  and,  lastly,  of  the  treatment.  These 
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subjects  occupy  130  pages;  the  remaining  370  contain  the 
histories  of  particular  observations,  with  dissections  and  re- 
marks, 

M.  Bayle,  in  establishing  his  essential  character  of  phthisis, 
disregards  entirely  those  symptoms  by  which  it  is  commonly 
recognized  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  deduces  it  solely 
from  a  pathological  state  of  the  lungs.  In  his  opinion, 
"Every  organic  affection  of  the  lungs  which,  left  to  itself,  pro- 
duces their  progressive  disorganization,  succeeded  by  their 
ulceration,  and  finally  by  death,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
phthisis  pulmonalis."  This  definition  limits  the  commonly 
received  idea  of  phthisis  in  some  respects,  and  extends  it  in 
others.  It  excludes  all  diseases,  in  which  there  is  no  actual  dis- 
organization of  the  lungs,  however  much  they  may  resemble 
phthisis  in  their  symptoms,  and  it  includes  all  incurable  disor- 
ganizations of  the  lungs,  however  different  in  their  nature,  as 
soon  as  they  commence,  and  therefore  before  they  have  pro- 
duced any  symptoms  to  denote  their  existence. 

His  particular  view  of  this  disease  renders  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  it  from  some  other  affections,  which  are  united 
with  it,  when  the  subject  is  differently  considered.  These  are, 
1st,  Chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  when  it  proves  fatal;  the  ca- 
tarrhal phthisis  of  authors.  M.  Bayle  indeed  candidly  admits, 
that  in  its  symptoms,  especially  when  accompanied  by  puriform 
expectoration  and  hectic  fever,  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
phthisis,  but  considers  it  as  an  essentially  different  disease,  as 
it  only  affects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  does  not 
disorganize  them,  and  has  no  tendency  to  destroy  their  sub- 
stance. 2dly,  Chronic  peri pneumony,  which  indurates  the  lungs, 
gives  them  somewhat  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  mus- 
cle, but  does  not  produce  ulceration.  One  variety  of  this  affec- 
tion is  called  Engouement  du  poumon,  when  the  lungs  are  a 
little  firmer  than  usual,  very  heavy,  and  pouring  out  from  all 
parts  an  astonishing  quantity  of  blood,  serum,  and  frothy  mu- 
cus, without  tubercles  or  ulcerations.  3dly,  Chronic  pleurisy, 
especially  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  local  pain,  and 
when  it  produces  effusion,  purulent  expectoration,  hectic  fever, 
cough,  and  the  highest  degree  of  marasmus.  On  opening  the 
thorax,  the  lungs  on  one  side  sometimes  seem  to  be  altogether 
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destroyed,  or  converted  into  a  purulent  fluid;  but,  on  accurate 
examination,  they  will  be  found  entire,  and  contracted  into 
a  very  small  bulk.  In  other  cases,  the  lungs  will  seem  to  con- 
tain a  very  large  cavity  filled  with  pus,  when,  in  fact,  the  pus 
is  not  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but  effused  in  the  space 
between  two  of  their  contiguous  lobes  adhering  by  their 
edges. 

M.  Bayle  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  affections  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  his  opinion,  constitute 
phthisis  pulmonalis;  and  of  these  he  has  observed  six,  which 
sometimes  occur  without  complications,  but  frequently  com- 
bined with  each  other,  or  with  other  affections.  This  view 
leads  him  to  divide  -phthisis  into  six  species;  1.  tubercular; 
2.  granular;  3.  with  melanosis;  4.  ulcerous;  5.  calculous;  and 
6.  cancerous. 

Tubercular  phthisis  is  often  simple.  The  tubercles  are  form- 
ed by  a  homogeneous  substance,  always  opaque,  of  a  white  or 
dirty  white  colour;  at  one  time  yellowish,  at  another  grayish. 
Some  are  very  distinctly  encysted;  the  surface  being  commonly 
membranous,  but  in  some  cases  cartilaginous,  or  even  bony. 
Others  adhere  to  the  parenchyme  of  the  lungs,  by  continuity 
of  substance,  and  are  commonly  marked  by  some  black  lines. 
Both  kinds  are  penetrated  by  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  both 
often  occur  in  the  same  person.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  mil- 
let seed  to  a  chesnut,  and  are  sometimes  excessively  numerous, 
and  at  others  there  are  only  two  or  three  in  number.  They  are 
at  first  very  firm,  then  grow  soft  in  the  centre,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  a  grumous  purulent  matter;  and  in  the  end  they 
are  totally  destroyed  by  suppuration.  The  ulcers  arising  from 
the  suppuration  of  tubercles  are  almost  always  covered  by  a 
distinct  membrane  which  secretes  pus,  or  by  an  albuminous 
layer,  unless  where  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  ulcerated. 
When  there  are  several  ulcerations,  they  communicate  with 
one  another  by  irregular  openings,  and  form  in  the  lungs 
rugged  cavities,  sometimes  of  great  extent.  With  the  bronchi 
they  communicate  by  round  openings.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  sometimes  almost  sound  around  the  ulcerations  when 
they  are  very  small,  but  commonly  it  is  more  or  less  altered. 
Vsually  it  is  not  ulcerated,  although  sometimes  it  seems  to 
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have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  from  the  compression  caused 
by  the  tubercles.  Sometimes  there  is  a  complication  of  the  tu- 
bercular with  ulcerous  phthisis;  in  which  case,  ulceration  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  the  consequence  of  the  suppura- 
tion of  a  portion  of  it,  which  had  become  inflamed  at  the  time 
when  the  softening  of  a  contiguous  unencysted  tubercle  took 
place. 

Granular  phthisis  has  not  been  described.  The  lungs  are 
stuffed  with  miliary  granulations  of  a  cartilaginous  nature  and 
consistence,  transparent,  shining,  sometimes  speckled  with 
bright  black  lines  or  points.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  millet 
seed  to  a  grain  of  wheat.  They  are  never  opaque,  and  never 
dissolve,  but  at  last  occasion  ulcerations  of  the  parenchyme  of 
the  lungs;  and  in  this  case,  there  is  always  an  evident  albu- 
minous layer  lining  the  ulcer,  and  even  often  a  distinct  mem- 
brane, which  secretes  the  pus.  It  is  almost  always  complicated 
with  tubercular  phthisis. 

Phthisis  with  melanosis  has  been  observed,  but  not  under- 
stood. It  affects  only  adults,  and,  above  all,  persons  advanced 
in  years.  Those  whom  it  kills  have  ulcers  in  the  lungs  of  va- 
rious sizes,  as  black  as  coal,  and  very  hard;  sometimes  a  few 
lines  thick,  and  sometimes  as  many  inches.  The  parts  remote 
from  the  ulceration  are  commonly  very  sound;  but  if  the  dis- 
ease affects  an  entire  lung,  it  is  hard,  compact,  black  as  ebony 
or  charcoal,  and  sometimes  like  half-burnt  leather.  It  is  com- 
monly complicated  with  tubercular  or  granular  phthisis,  or  even 
other  species,  and  also  occurs  without  complication. 

Ulcerous  phthisis  is  very  rare.  When  absolutely  without 
complication,  the  ulcer  takes  place  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
lung,  and  is  never  covered  by  an  albuminous  layer,  nor  by  any 
distinct  membrane;  or  in  ulcers  which  are  the  consequence  of 
tubercles.  It  almost  always  exhales  a  very  fetid  and  gangrenous 
smell.  Its  surface,  which  is  very  unequal  and  irregular,  is  com- 
monly covered  with  decayed  substance  of  a  brown  colour,  or 
with  grayish,  brownish,  or  even  blackish  purulent  matter  of  a 
pungent  offensive  smell.  These  are  generally  the  traces  of  hae- 
morrhage. The  structure  of  the  part  where  the  ulcer  is  situated 
becomes  closer,  but  sometimes  without  tenacity;  at  others 
firm,  while  the  lung  at  a  little  distance   is  quite  sound.  The 
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size  of  the  ulcer  is  very  variable,  and  sometimes  there  is  only 
one  deep  seated  ulcer.  Ulcerous  phthisis  is  commonly  quite 
simple.  When  it  is  complicated  with  other  species,  there  are 
almost  always  several  excavations  communicating  with  one  an- 
other. In  calculous  phthisis,  the  lungs  contain  calculi  or  ossi- 
fied particles,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  They  are  almost 
always  situated  in  the  bronchial  glands,  or  in  small  cysts,  and 
sometimes  between  the  bronchi  or  the  first  divisions  of  their  ra- 
mifications. 

Calculous  phthisis  is  sometimes  simple,  but  more  frequently 
complicated  with  other  species,  and  it  occurs  sometimes  in 
persons  subject  to  gout  or  nephritic  colic. 

In  cancerous  phthisis  the  part  is  of  a  glossy  white,  some- 
times firm,  at  others  already  in  a  soft  state,  and  always  with 
extremely  minute  blood-vessels  running  though  it.  The  can- 
cerous masses  are  sometimes  insulated,  at  others  occupy  the 
parenchyme  of  the  lung.  This  species  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  a  cancerous  diathesis.  It  sometimes  occurs  single, 
sometimes  complicated  with  tubercles  or  melanosis.  This  is 
fungus  hsematodes  affecting  the  lungs. 

Much  as  pathological  anatomy  is  to  be  esteemed,  and  zeal- 
ously as  it  ought  to  be. cultivated,  it  is  from  its  ultimately  en- 
abling us  to  form,  in  the  first  place,  a  just  diagnosis  of  re- 
sembling diseases,  and  then  of  establishing  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  each,  that  it  derives  its  practical  value.  Admitting, 
then,  that  M.  Bayle  is  right  in  his  anatomical  observations,  and 
we  would  not  willingly  object  to  their  excessive  minuteness  or 
subdivision,  let  us  next  consider  the  symptoms  by  which  each 
of  his  species  is  to  be  recognized  during  life.  We  mav  premise 
that  M.  Bayle  has  added  to  the  three  stages  into  which  the  pro- 
gress of  phthisis  is  usually  divided,  an  occult  stage,  where  the 
organic  change  has  taken  place,  but  as  yet  has  not  given  rise  to 
any  of  the  symptoms  which  would  inevitably  have  followed, 
if  the  patient  had  not  been  cut  off  by  another  disease. 

The  first  obvious  degree  of  tubercular  consumption  varies 
much  both  in  its  symptoms  and  in  its  duration.  It  often  be- 
gins with  a  dry  cough,  frequently  preceded  by  some  other  dis- 
ease, as  spitting  of  blood,  inflammation  of  the  chest,  an  eruptive 
fever,  or  cold.  A  mucous  expectoration  then  takes  place,  in 
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which  opaque  white  threads,  or  sometimes  little  lumps  like 
rice  much  boiled,  and  sometimes  streaks  of  blood,  are  to  be 
seen.  These  succeed  slight  accessions  of  fever  in  the  evening, 
flushing  of  the  cheeks,  and  burning  palms  of  the  hands.  It 
gradually  passes  into  the  second  degree.  Hectic  fever  com- 
mences, the  wasting  makes  progress;  constipation  and  sleep- 
lessness, as  well  as  night  sweats,  sometimes  supervene.  The 
third  degree  begins  in  a  few  months,  or  not  until  a  year  or 
two  afterwards.  The  hectic  fever  experiences  only  slight  in- 
termissions; night  sweats,  diarrhoea,  aphthae,  expectoration  and 
cough,  exhaust  the  patient.  In  this  stage,  traces  of  pus  are  often, 
but  not  always,  to  be  found  in  the  expectoration;  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  greater  part  of  phthisical  patients,  is  nothing  but 
an  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi. 

In  granular  phthisis,  haemoptysis,  more  or  less  abundant,  or 
an  habitual  sense  of  oppression,  is  often  the  first  symptom;  or  it 
commences  with  an  obstinate  dry  cough,  or  a  catarrhal  affec- 
tion, accompanied  with  transparent  glairy  expectoration. 
Chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  hectic  fever,  and  marasmus,  pre- 
cede death,  if  it  be  not  previously  caused  by  haemorrhage. 

Phthisis  with  melanosis  is  slow  and  long,  without  any 
alarming  symptoms.  Moderate  cough;  expectoration  whitish, 
rather  opaque,  round,  of  much  consistency,  and  floating  in 
water;  sometimes  vomiting  from  the  cough;  little  affection  of 
the  chest;  the  sleep  disturbed  by  the  cough;  slow  but  very  great 
marasmus,  with  a  pulse  a  little  more  quick  than  natural;  some- 
times oedema  of  the  legs  are  the  symptoms  commonly  observed. 

Ulcerous  phthisis  is  attended  in  its  first  degree  with  cough 
and  expectoration;  at  first  ropy,  afterwards  containing  strings 
of  blood  aud  streaks  of  pus.  Pains  arise  in  the  chest;  after 
which  the  expectoration  becomes  manifestly  purulent  and  fetid, 
and  sometimes  there  is  severe  haemoptoe.  The  hectic  fever  is 
constant  and  well  marked,  with  burning  heat. 

Calculous  phthisis  is  recognised  by  the  spitting  up  of  con- 
cretions of  a  whitish  or  grayish  colour,  after  having  had  a  dry 
cough  for  a  length  of  time. 

Cancerous  phthisis  is  very  slow.  Difficulty  of  breathing  and 
slight  cough;  occasional  pains  in  the  breast,  more  or  less  un- 
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supportable,  succeeded  by  expectoration  more  or  less  copi- 
ous, and  sometimes  very  white;  and  the  skin  commonly  as- 
sumes a  pale  yellowish  colour,  like  that  of  persons  affected  with 
other  cancerous  complaints. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  most  commonly  observed  in  each 
species  of  phthisis,  according  to  M.  Bayle,  when  they  exist  in 
their  simple  form;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  diagnosis  is  even 
then  attended  with  very  great  difficulty;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  two  or  even  three  species  sometimes  exist  together, 
we  must  anticipate  that  an  accurate  and  certain  diagnosis  will 
be  possible  in  a  very  few  cases  only.  But  the  concurrence  of 
several  species  of  degeneration  in  the  same  individual  naturally 
suggests  a  doubt  that  they  do  not  differ  in  kind, but  only  in  form; 
and  that  M.  Bayle  has  only  subdivided  the  tubercular  phthisis  of 
authors  into  several  varieties,  in  distinguishing  it  into  phthisis 
with  tubercles,  granulations,  melanosis,  and  calculi.  The  ulcer- 
ous and  cancerous  phthisis  appear  to  be  sufficiently  distinct.  But 
the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  still  farther  increased  by  the 
numerous  diseases  with  which  phthisis  is  complicated,  so  that 
some  are  suspected  of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  phthisis, 
when,  in  fact,  they  only  accelerated  its  progress,  and  others 
prove  fatal  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  pre-existing  disor- 
ganization of  the  lungs.  These  diseases  are  exanthematous  fe- 
vers, peripneumony,  pleurisy,  pulmonary  catarrhs,  acute  or 
chronic,  haemoptysis,  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  syphilis. The 
effect  of  these  complications  is  well  explained  by  M.  Bayle. 

"  There  is  still  a  question  of  importance  to  be  discussed 
here: — When  phthisis  shows  itself  after  pleurisy,  haemoptoe, 
chronic  peripneumony,  or  even  after  a  prolonged  pulmonary 
catarrh,  can  we  not,  or  ought  we  not  to  presume  that  the  phthi- 
sis has  been  produced  by  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs? 

"This  question  is  of  the  more  importance,  since  many  able 
physicians  have  regarded  pulmonary  catarrh  as  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  phthisis;  and  have  even  asserted  that  rheum,  by 
the  consequences  it  produces,  destroys  more  persons  than  the 
plague. 

"  In  order  to  answer  the  question  we  have  just  stated,  it  is 
sufficient  to  call  to  mind  the  following  facts:— 

*  1*/,  I  can  assert,  that  of  a  thousand  persons  there  is  not 
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perhaps  one  who  dies  of  a  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh  uncom- 
plicated. What  has  occasioned  the  protracted  rheum  to  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease  is  this,  that  they  have  con- 
founded with  pulmonary  catarrh  different  affections  which  are 
accompanied  with  some  symptoms  analogous  to  those  of  rheum. 
The  affections  which  have  misled  them  the  most  frequently,  are 
phthisis  at  the  first  stage,  consumptions  much  prolonged,  chro- 
nic peripneumony,  and  lastly,  acute  peripneumonv  complica- 
ted with  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh.  When  the  error  in  the 
di  ijrnostic  attaches  to  these  two  last  complications,  it  is  easily 
rectified,  provided  the  authors  who  have  fallen  into  this  error 
have  given  exact  descriptions  of  the  diseases  they  speak  of:  it 
is  sufficient  that  we  read  the  dissections  they  report.  In  spite  of 
the  kind  of  prepossession  that  the  idea  of  a  simple  pulmonary 
cararrh  has  given  them,  ^hey  say  the  lung  was  hardmed,  car- 
nified,  rendered  liver-like;  or  they  employ  other  analogous 
expressions,  which  designate  the  state  of  lungs  affected  with 
acute  or  chronic  peripneumony,  whilst  in  the  simple  chronic 
pulmonary  catarrh  the  lung  is  not  either  carnified  or  hardened: 
we  observe  only  a  slight  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air  passages,  which  exude  a  great  quantity  of  mucous 
matter.  This  thickening  and  this  mucous  matter  are  very 
visible,  whether  it  be  in  subjects  which  perish  from  simple 
pulmonary  catarrh,  or  in  those  who,  having  a  chronic  pulmona- 
ry catarrh,  become  the  victims  of  some  other  disease. 

u2</,  Numberless  tubercles  are  observed  in  subjects  who, 
having  been  ill  only  a  few  days,  have  died  of  peripneumony, 
of  pleurisy,  of  spitting  of  blood,  or  of  some  other  acute  dis- 
ease. 

"  3*/,  The  lung  is  frequently  found  to  be  without  ulceration 
or  tubercles  after  chronic  peripneumony,  after  chronic  pleuri- 
sy, after  hsemoptoe  frequently  repeated,  and  after  chronic  pul- 
monary catarrh  of  the  most  obstinate  kind.  These  observations 
show  that  if,  in  some  analogous  cases,  the  lung  is  tuberculous, 
or  filled  with  miliary  granulations,  it  is  because  there  were  two 
discuses.  Besides,  in  the  instances  of  this  complication,  the 
tubercular  disease  might  easily  have  preceded  the  inflammation. 

"  4:thy  Tubercular  degeneracy  being  a  very  frequent  chronic 
disease,  which  does  not  prevent  other  diseases,  and  which 
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even  produces  some,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tubercles  are  met 
with  in  many  persons  who  have  had  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  chest.  For  when  a  hsemoptoe,  a  pulmonary  catarrh,  a  pleuri- 
sy, a  peripneumony,  or  any  other  inflammatory  disease,  attacks 
an  individual  who  has  miliary  granulations,  or  a  tubercular  af- 
fection of  the  lungs,  the  granulations  and  tubercles,  by  continu- 
ally stimulating  this  organ,  rendered  more  sensible  by  a  phleg- 
masy,  contribute  to  keep  up  the  inflammatory  disposition.  They 
render  the  inflammation  chronic,  which  ought  to  have  termin- 
ated favourably  in  a  few  days;  and  amongst  the  inflammations 
which  ought  to  follow  a  chronic  course,  tubercles  make  incurable 
or  fatal  the  greater  part  of  those  which,  by  a  well-understood 
treatment,  might,  without  this  deadly  complication,  terminate 
ina  cure.  In  order  the  better  to  perceive  this  truth,  we  will  ex- 
amine the  influence  of  tuberclts  and  miliary  granulations  oftho 
lung  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  we  shall  see 
how  much  more  dangerous  this  inflammation  is  when  it  is  com- 
plicated with  a  previous  degeneracy  in  the  organ  of  respiration. 
"  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  in  a  slight  degree  is  very  com- 
mon, since  there  is  scarcely  a  dead  body  in  which  some  ad- 
hesion of  the  lung  with  the  contiguous  parts  does  not  occur. 
Besides,  these  adhesions,  as  all  the  world  knows,  arise  from  in- 
flammation alone.  It  is  nevertheless  rare  that  the  slight  degree 
of  phlegmasy,  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  accidental  mem- 
branes, is  sufficiently  intense  to  occasion  the  symptoms  of  pleu- 
risy. This  slight  inflammation  of  the  pleura  easily  gets  well 
when  not  kept  up  by  any  particular  cause.  This  is  not  the  case  if 
the  lung  be  already  affected  with  granulations  or  with  tubercles, 
whatever  be  their  nature  and  quantity.  When  this  coincidence 
takes  place,  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  the  phthisis  have 
a  reciprocal  influence,  and  the  patient  dies.  On  opening  the 
body,  we  find  the  pleura  inflamed,  and  the  lung  tuberculous.  But 
we  must  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  pleurisy  produced  the 
tubercles;  it  only  accelerated  the  progress  of  those  which  had  a 
tendency  to  grow  soft  and  to  suppurate.  We  likewise  see  chro- 
nic pleurisies  of  long  duration  without  tubercles  in  the  lungs; 
and  meet  with  numberless  tubercles  in  subjects  where  the  pleu- 
risy, though  chronic,  has  not  been  of  Jong  duration.  We  may 
even  affirm  in  general,  that  simple  chronic  pleurisy  is  commonly 
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of  very  long  duration;  and  when  it  is  complicated  with  tubercles, 
death,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tubercles  are  more  numerous.  Lastly,  in  chronic 
pleurisies  there  are  often  tubercles  in  both  lungs,  though  the 
pleurisy  only  affects  one  side  of  the  chest;  and  frequently  tu- 
bercles are  most  numerous  on  the  side  where  the  pleura  was 
not  inflamed;  at  other  times  there  are  no  tubercles  but  in  the 
lung  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  pleurisy,  or  even  there  are  tu- 
bercles in  the  mesentery  as  well  as  the  lung.  These  facts  prove 
that  the  developement  of  tubercles  depends  on  a  general  diathe- 
sis, and  not  on  local  irritation. 

"  5th,  Tubercular  affection  is  very  probably  of  a  scrofulous 
nature  as  M.  Portal  seems  to  me  to  have  proved  in  his  trea- 
tise on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.  Some  other  authors  also  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  Besides,  th  scrofulous  taint  is  a  particular 
affection  which  is  not  the  effect  of  any  inflammatory  state,  not 
even  chronic;  and  this  degeneracy  does  not  show  itself  in  those 
who  are  not  scrofulous,  even  when  they  are  affected  with  a 
phlegmasy  either  acute  or  chronic. 

u  These  different  considerations  appear  to  prove,  that  in- 
flammatory affections  are  much  more  rarely,  than  is  imagined, 
the  decided  causes  of  phthisis.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  said, 
if  these  inflammations  occasioned  this  disease,  the  greater  part 
of  them  ought  to  produce  the  ulcerous  phthisis;  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  contrary,  as  I  have  constantly  observed.  It  is  always 
the  tuberculous  phthisis  that  is  met  with  in  examples  which  are 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  production  of  phthisis  by  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation.  We  have  only  to  consult  in  the  different 
treatises  on  phthisis  the  facts  relating  to  it,  in  order  to  be  per- 
suaded, even  to  conviction,  that  these  also,  like  those  which  I 
have  observed,  ought  to  be  referred  to  tubercular  phthisis.  " 

M.  Bayle's  opinion  that  phthisis  is  almost  always  incurable 
and  fatal,  is  calculated  to  depress  all  endeavours  to  discover  a 
method  of  cure;  but  our  attention  must  not  be  relaxed;  for  he 
adds,  truly,  that  it  is  often  confounded  with  other  diseases, 
some  of  which  are  easily  cured,  and  that,  by  proper  treatment, 
the  fatal  event  may  sometimes  be  postponed  for  many  years. 
The  treatment  recommended  by  preceding  authors,  appears 
to  M.  Bayle  defective,  as  they  did  not  distinguish  the  several 
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species,  which,  depending  upon  distinct  causes,  require  differ- 
ent remedies. 

"In  fact,  we  cannot  know  with  accuracy  what  the  indications 
are  in  consumption  of  the  lungs,  until  we  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish its  species;  since,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  each  spe- 
cies is  of  a  different  nature,  and  presents  particular  indications. 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  a  patient  properly,  unless  the 
indications  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  presents  be  accu- 
rately fulfilled.  When  we  mistake  the  species  of  phthisis,  we 
mistake  also  the  true  indication,  for  this  is  subordinate  to  the 
nature  of  the  phthisis;  therefore  we  cannot  treat  the  disease 
properly.  If  we  do  decide  on  a  course  of  treatment,  we  act  at 
random,  and  often  lessen  the  chances  of  cure  or  of  relief  the  pa- 
tient might  have  had  if  left  to  the  aid  of  nature.  What  I  ad- 
vance as  to  the  difference  of  treatment  which  suits  each  species 
of  phthisis  cannot  be  disputed:  for  can  one  hope  to  cure  or  to 
relieve,  by  the  same  means,  cancerous  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions? and  is  it  proper  to  treat  in  the  same  manner  phthisis 
from  calculi,  and  that  which  is  the  effect  of  an  ulcer? 

"  One  cannot  then  investigate  with  too  much  care  what  is 
the  species,  and  what  the  real  nature  of  the  phthisis  which  we 
have  to  treat;  since  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  de- 
cide upon  a  suitable  treatment;  and  yet  it  has  been  very  little 
developed  by  authors,  for  which  reason  I  shall  undertake  the 
subject  here. 

"  In  each  of  the  six  species  of  consumption  which  I  have 
described,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
belongs  to  an  order  of  morbid  alterations  which  does  not  de- 
velope  itself  exclusively  in  the  organ  of  respiration.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  let  us  examine  each  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  different  species  of  phthisis  may  be  referred.  These  dis- 
eases are  tubercles,  cancer,  melanosis,  calculi,  ulcers,  and  the 
developement  of  accidental  cartilages. 

"Tubercular  affections  and  cancerous  diseases  discover  them- 
selves, as  we  know,  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  also  in  almost  all 
other  parts.  Calculous  concretions  also  form  in  different  organs; 
and  those  which  are  found  in  the  lungs  of  consumptive  persons 
appear  of  the  same  nature  as  the  calculi,  and  collections  of  cal- 
careous matter,  which  are  seen  in  the  articulations  of  some 
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gouty  persons.  The  melanosis  is  a  peculiar  degeneracy  which 
affects  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  mesentery,  the  intestines,  and 
other  organs.  Ulcers  may  show  themselves  in  all  parts,  and 
most  of  them  are  connected  with  a  general  disposition.  Trans- 
parent miliary  granulations  hold  a  connection  with  the  spon- 
taneous developement  of  accidental  cartilages;  and  these  carti- 
lages do  not  occur  in  the  lungs  alone,  but  also  in  the  intestines, 
in  the  peritonaeum,  in  the  womb,  in  the  heart,  and  in  many 
other  parts." 

M.  Bayle  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  each 
species  of  phthisis,  of  their  complications  and  symptoms,  and 
of  the  selection  and  appreciation  of  the  principal  means  to  be 
employed.  For  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself. 

The  number  of  phthisical  patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  has 
enabled  M.  Bayle  to  give  some  curious  tabular  views,  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  this  formidable  disease. 

"The  different  kinds  of  phthisis  are  by  no  means  all  equally 
frequent.  From  the  facts  which  I  have  collected,  one  might 
determine  their  relative  frequency  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
table,  extracted  from  an  account  taken  ot  900  dissections: — 

Tubercular  phthisis 624 

Granular  phthisis 183 

Phthisis  with  melanosis       ...         72 

Ulcerous  phthisis 14 

Calculous  phthisis 4 

Cancerous  phthisis 3 

900 

"  In  this  table  I  have  referred  to  the  same  species  the  par- 
ticular cases  in  which  this  species  was  simple,  and  those  where 
it  was  predominant." 

The  actual  frequency  of  the  disease  is  dreadful.  M.  Bayle 
calculates  that  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  in  Paris  is  caused  by 
phthisis,  and  that,  besides,  one-tenth  of  those  who  die  of  other 
diseases  was  phthisical. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  of  phthisis  at  dif- 
ferent ages. 
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Age.  No.  Dead.  Age.  No.  Dead. 

From  15  to  20  years  10     From  40  to  50  years  21 

20  to  30 23  50  to  60 15 

30  to  40 23  60  to  70 8 100 

It  appears  that  nearly  the  same  number  of  phthisical  patients 
die  in  every  season  of  the  year. 

Number  of  consumptive  persons  who  died  in  autumn,  64-.- 
winter,  58 — spring,  ,54 — summer,  68 — Total,  244. 

In  regard  to  the  duration  of  phthisis,  the  following,  table 
gives  satisfactory  information: 
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,200 


"  Tubercular  phthisis  seems  to  be  the  species  which,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  is  the  soonest  fatal,  by  carrying  through 
all  the  stages  those  who,  in  truth,  had  the  seeds  of  the  disease, 
but  never  till  then  felt  any  symptom  of  it." 

"  Phthisis  with  melanosis  appears  to  be  that  which  commonly 
lasts  the  longest;  but  of  those  in  whom  the  phthisis  lasts  a 
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great  many  years,  some  are  affected  with  tubercular  phthisis. 
There  are  then  but  few  tubercles,  and  the  ulcerations  produced 
by  the  tubercles  seem  to  form  a  purely  local  disease,  which  does 
not  affect  the  vital  functions." 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  book.  It  contains  a  detail  of  the  principal  ob- 
servations, 54  in  number, from  which  M.  Bayle  has  derived 
his  opinions,  and  thus  he  enables  others  to  judge  how  far  they 
seem  to  be  warranted,  besides  presenting  us  with  very  valuable 
materials  for  a  history  of  this  disease. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  some  points 
of  doctrine  which  M.  Bayle  considers  as  established  in  his 
treatise. 

u  1st,  When  an  accidental  disease  destroys  a  person  affected 
with  pulmonary  phthisis  in  its  commencement,  or  at  its  first 
degree,  we  always  find  the  lesions  of  the  lung  I  have  mentioned, 
and  no  appearance  of  their  tendency  to  get  well.  It  is  not  from 
two  or  three  insulated  observations  that  I  discovered  this  truth: 
it  is  from  very  extensive  inquiry,  and  after  numerous  dissec- 
tions of  subjects  in  whom  phthisis  was  at  its  first  periods. 

M  2d,  Chronic  peripneumon) ,  obstruction  of  the  lungs,  chro- 
nic pulmonary  catarrh,  which  accompanies  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  other  affections  of  the  chest,  sometimes  resemble  phthisis 
pulmonalis.  But  when  individuals  die  of  any  of  these  disorders, 
or  when  any  other  accidental  cause  brings  on  their  death,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  lungs  any  of  the  lesions  which  are  remarked 
in  the  first  degrees  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"  3d,  When  phthisical  persons  have  had  partial  inflamma- 
tions of  the  parenchyme  of  the  lungs  surrounding  the  tubercles, 
or  when  they  have  experienced  severe  haemoptysis  which  has 
endangered  life,  if  they  recover  a  better  state  of  health,  and  af- 
ter having  been  in  marasmus,  appear  convalescent,  they  still 
retain  a  dry  cough  or  some  other  symptom,  which  discloses 
the  existence  of  phthisis,  of  which  the  progress  is  not  interrupt- 
ed, though  the  complication  which  made  it  more  alarming  has 
been  cured.  Some  individuals  arrived  at  this  state  of  apparent 
convalescence  sink  under  some  other  accidental  disease, and  the 
state  of  the  lungs  demonstrates  then  most  evidently  that  the 
phthisis  was  not  getting  better.  Tubercles  in  the  lungs  never  ter- 
minate in  resolution,  any  more  than  those  which  arise  in  other 
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parts:  they  remain  stationary,  or  have  a  tendency  to  grow  soft 
and  to  suppurate,  as  I  have  always  stated,  as  well  before  the 
publication  of  my  remarks  on  tubercular  degeneracies  as  since 
that  time. 

"  4th,  Miliary  granulations  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  of  cartilage*;  and  when  they  have  displayed  themselves 
in  the  lungs,  they  produce  there  a  state  of  irritation,  permanent 
but  impossible  to  be  destroyed. 

"  5th,  Cancerous  phthisis,  in  its  first  degrees,  is  not  less  in- 
curable than  granular  and  tubercular  phthisis,  for  scirrhous  tu- 
mours never  terminate  by  resolution,  any  more  than  tubercular 
affections. 

w  6th,  I  have  shown  that  we  commit  great  error,  when  we 
take  for  a  scirrhus  the  chronic  inflammation  of  a  glandular 
part;  but  the  error  is  as  great,  when  we  take  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  chest  for  a  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  both  cases  we 
arrive  at  false  conclusions,  particularly  when  the  disease  termi- 
nates in  recovery. 

"  But  is  it  very  certain,  that  the  pulmonary  phthisis  is  not  a 
chronic  inflammation?  We  have  seen  heretofore,  that  the  tu- 
bercular degeneracy  cannot  be  considered  as  a  termination  of 
inflammation:  we  have  seen,  that,  after  chronic  inflammations 
which  have  lasted  for  a  very  long  time,  we  did  not  find  in 
general  either  tubercles  or  scirrhi  in  the  lungs.  In  fine,  I  have 
made  the  remark,  that,  when  tubercles  are  met  with  in  an  in- 
dividual affected  with  chronic  inflammation  of  the  chest,  they 
are  sometimes  in  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation." 

"  7th,  It  results  from  what  I  have  stated,  that  chronic  inflam- 
mations and  catarrhal  affections  may  resemble  phthisis,  and 
that  they  may  even  contribute  to  its  developement.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  physicians  of  the  greatest  talents  deceive  them- 
selves sometimes  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  different  diseases; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  mistake,  we  see  some  individuals 
get  well,  whom  one  would  have  believed  to  be  affected  with  an 
incurable  disorder.  These  cures  have  given  rise  to  two  opi- 
nions diametrically  opposite,  which  divide  practitioners;  some 
regarding  pulmonary  phthisis  as  curable  at  the  second,  or 
even  at  the  third  degree — others  being  convinced  that  it  is 
incurable  at  every  period." 
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Commentatio  de  Tracheitide  Infantum,  vulgo  Croup  vocata, 
cut  prcemium  a  quondam  Imperatore  Napoleone  propo-^itum 
ex  dimidia  parte  delatum  eat*  Auctore  Johanne  Abraiiamo 
Aiders,  Medicines  et  Cfururgia?  Doetore,  &c.  &c.  Lipsia 
sumptibus  G.  L  Gocschen,  1816.  4to.  p.  228. 

This  elaborate  performance  was  presented  for  the  premium 
proposed  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
for  the  best  Dissertation  written  on  the  disease  vulgarly 
termed  Croup.  The  honours  were  shared  between  our  author 
and  the  celebrated  Jurin  of  Geneva.  Great  learning  and  ex- 
tensive research  are  displayed  throughout  the  work;  refe- 
rences being  made  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  dif- 
ferent publications.  In  these  quotations  we  observed  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  frequent  and  honourable  notice  of  the 
writers  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Albers,  after  enumerating  the  several  appellations  given 
to  the  disease  in  question,  prefers  the  title  of  tracheitis  in- 
fantum, as  more  expressive  of  its  real  character.  It  will  readily 
be  conceded  that  the  names  assigned  to  diseases  have  been  in 
many  instances  arbitrary  and  unphilosophical.  Medicine  in 
common  with  many  other  sciences  is  in  a  state  of  continual 
progression.  Much  relating  to  it  is  wholly  conjectural,  or  but 
imperfectly  known;  and  we  believe  that  it  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  will  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  stability  of  language.  Modern  refinement,  prema- 
turely attempting  to  form  a  purer  and  more  appropriate  no- 
menclature, has  unfortunately  produced  but  too  much  confusion 
in  the  language  of  science;  for  each  individual  discovers  some 
new  circumstance  or  feature,  omitted  by  his  predecessors.  So 
that  after  much  time  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
terms  intended  to  designate  any  particular  object,  we  find  we 
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have  a  new  vocabulary  to  learn.  How  much  the  purposes  of 
science  have  been  frustrated  by  such  innovations  it  were  need- 
less to  explain. 

As  a  proper  mark  of  respect  we  shall,  however,  in  this  ana- 
lysis, adopt  the  term  tracheitis  infantum,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Albers. 

Our  author  considers  the  disease  as  consisting  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  larynx  and  aspera 
arteria,  and  bronchial  tubes;  generally  accompanied  by  a  co- 
pious secretion  of  the  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibrous  part  of  the 
blood.  This  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  day,  and  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  anatomical  observations  of  Baillie,  Cheyne, 
and  others  of  the  highest  authority. 

He  describes  the  disease  as  varying  in  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tack, sometimes  affecting  the  patient  suddenly,  at  other  times 
coming  on  in  a  more  gradual  and  insidious  manner.  In 
many  cases  it  puts  on  the  symptoms  of  catarrh,  and  is  often 
not  distinguished  from  that  disease  for  some  days.  In  other 
cases  it  comes  on  with  an  immediate  sense  of  suffocation.  The 
voice  becomes  hoarse,  the  cough  is  of  a  peculiar  sound,  re- 
sembling the  hoarse  barking  of  a  dog,  or  it  is  shrill,  like  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  The  hoarseness,  the  barking  or  stridulous 
cough,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  singly,  or  collec- 
tively, he  considers  as  constituting  the  disease.  He  remarks, 
that  he  has  known  the  hoarseness  to  continue  for  weeks. 
These  symptoms,  in  his  opinion,  are  dependent  partly  on  the 
thickening  of  the  membrane  lining  the  larynx,  and  partly  on 
the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph,  whereby  the  passage  is 
constricted. 

According  to  the  experience  of  our  author,  those  who  have 
been  once  affected  with  the  disease,  are  not  exempt  from  fu- 
ture attacks,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  more  disposed 
to  repeated  invasions.  The  disease  is  usually  less  formidable 
as  the  child  approaches  towards  puberty.  Hence  the  subse- 
quent attacks  are  generally  not  so  severe,  though  the  reverse 
is  sometimes  the  case. 

The  fever  that  accompanies  the  disease,  is  more  commonly 
synocha,  though  in  some  instances,  the  typhoid  character 
prevails.  { 
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The  symptoms  which  come  on,  or  are  particularly  aggra- 
vated about  midnight,  undergo  some  remission,  or  even  total 
cessation  in  the  morning,  and  early  part  of  the  day. 

The  disease,  Dr.  Albers  considers  as  fraught  with  danger, 
though  not  necessarily  mortal,  an  opinion,  which  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  by  Chalmers.  He  acknowledges  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forming  a  correct  prognosis,  and  remarks  that  some 
died  suddenly,  whom  he  did  not  apprehend  to  be  in  danger; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  recovered  whom  he  believed 
to  be  past  all  hopes. 

He  pronounces  tracheitis  to  be  most  dangerous  in  children 
of  a  lax  habit  and  prone  to  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Hence  our  apprehensions  are  greater  when  the  coagulable 
lymph  is  found  in  any  great  quantity.  Nevertheless,  many  fat 
and  robust  children  are  violently  affected  from  the  beginning, 
and  are  in  imminent  danger  from  the  mere  derangement  in 
the  nervous  system.  Yet  such  cases  are  readily  cured,  when 
timely  assistance  is  given,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  art. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  any  of  the  ancient  writers 
or  the  authors,  prior  to  the  last  century,  have  described  the 
symptoms,  which  may  be  considered  as  pathognomonic  of  croup, 
he  cites  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  a  passage  which 
affords  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  disease  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  though  it  appears  not  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  specific  disease,  but  rather  as  a  variety  of  angina. 
The  popular  name  of  croup,  shows  that  it  was  familiarly 
known  in  North  Britain,  before  it  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  medical  men,  so  far  as  to  become  the  subject  of  particular 
description. 

As  the  disease  is  acknowledged  to  be  brought  on  by  cold 
and  moisture,  our  author  does  not  hesitate  in  considering  it 
as  more  prevalent  in  northern  climates;  and  in  corroboration 
of  this  opinion,  he  adduces  the  observations  of  physicians 
residing  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

He  states  that  croup  is  a  disease,  especially  incident  to 
children.  He  quotes  cases  of  its  having  affected  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  even  at  the  early  age  of  one  month.  In  proof  that 
those  of  riper  years  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  its  attacks, 
he  adduces  a  long  list  of  authorities,  and  refers  to  the  memo- 
rable case  of  our  ever  to  be  lamented  Washington. 
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The  cause  why  children  are  more  frequently  affected  with 
tracheitis  he  considers  as  twofold.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
more  predisposed  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
moreover  tracheitis  when  connected  with  the  exanthemata,  is 
observed  to  be  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  tender  age.  But  the 
cause  on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress,  is  the  state  of  the 
rima  glottidis;  for  this  aperture  is  observed  to  be  more  than 
proportionably  small  in  persons  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  greater  prevalence  of  tracheitis  among  boys,  he  refers 
partly  to  the  form  of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  remarkable  even 
at  this  period,  and  partly  to  the  greater  predisposition  to  in- 
flammatory affections,  and  to  a  more  frequent  exposure  to  the 
causes  exciting  the  disease. 

Among  the  occasional  causes  he  ranks  the  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes from  heat  to  cold,  especially  when  combined  with  mois- 
ture. This  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  the  most  in- 
telligent writers.  He  mentions,  however,  that  he  has  seen  this 
disease  during  the  month  of  August  1807.  And  in  the  month 
of  May,  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  an  unusually  fervid  season 
succeeded  to  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  he  was  called  to  three 
cases.  In  the  same  month,  the  like  number  were  visited  by  his 
friend  Olbers,  an  eminent  physician  of  Bremen,  and  well 
known  to  the  public  by  his  anatomical  researches.  He  remarks 
that  tracheitis  is  more  prevalent  between  the  autumnal  and 
vernal  equinoxes;  and  that  in  this  period,  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  noted  for  the  long  continued  fogs,  are 
pre-eminent  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Per- 
sons inhabiting  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes,  situations  naturally  abounding  in  moisture,  are 
particularly  liable  to  be  affected  with  croup. 

Under  the  head  of  occasional  causes,  he  notices  the  defect 
of  covering,  whereby  the  body  is  not  sufficiently  defended 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  He  suspects  that  the 
disease  is  often  produced  in  Scotland,  by  the  children  going 
bare-footed,  and  with  their  necks  exposed,  during  the  depth 
of  winter.  He  also  thinks  that  the  close  cutting  of  the  hair, 
renders  children  more  liable  to  the  disease.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  adduces  the  authority  of  Soemmering,  and  quotes 
the  writings  of  Wolf  qi  Altona,  who  remarked  that  the  Jews 
inhabiting  that  city  were  less  afflicted  with  croup,  and  who 
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ascribed  this  exemption,  to  the  custom  among  that  nation  of 
keeping  the  head  covered. 

He  pronounces  tracheitis  not  to  be  contagious.  When  the 
disease  affects  several  members  of  a  family,  he  considers  it  as 
owing  to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in  such  persons,  or  to  their 
being  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes. 

To  the  question  whether  tracheitis  is  ever  consequent  on 
other  diseases,  and  especially  the  exanthemata;  he  answers  in 
the  affirmative.  This  assertion  is  founded  on  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  is  largely  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Morton, 
Starr,  Johnston,  Withering,  Clark,  Ueberlacher,  Heberden 
and  Rush. 

Dr.  Albers  performed  a  number  of  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  disease  could  be  excited  arti- 
ficially in  the  lower  order  of  animals.  After  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  trachea,  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  he  injected 
into  that  tube  various  stimulating  fluids,  as  a  solution  of  the 
oxy-muriate  of  mercury.  By  these  means  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  were  produced, 
but  still  many  of  the  symptoms  of  tracheitis  were  wanting. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  practice  adopted  by  our  au- 
thor in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  When  tracheitis  is  of  the 
sthenic  character  or  accompanied  by  the  synocha  form  of  fever, 
his  principal  reliance  is  placed  in  emetics.  But  he  appears  not 
to  have  employed  such  large  closes  as  are  frequently  directed. 
The  tartrite  of  antimony  and  the  ipecacuanha  root  were  the 
articles  which  he  generally  prescribed,  sometimes  separately, 
but  often  in  conjunction.  He  extols,  moreover,  the  efficacy  of 
emetics  in  relieving  spasm,  on  which  the  disease  occasionally 
depends.  If  the  disease  should  be  very  violent,  the  fever  and 
determination  to  the  head  very  great,  he  recommends  the  im- 
mediate abstraction  of  blood.  It  was  however  a  matter  of  sur- 
prize, on  perusing  the  book,  to  learn  that  our  author  depended 
solely  on  topical  bleeding,  by  means  of  leeches,  and  that  he 
never  directed  blood  to  be  drawn  from  a  vein.  The  leeches  he 
directs  to  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the  heck,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  larynx.  When  these  remedies  fail  to  remove 
the  disease,  he  orders  the  application  of  a  blistering  plaster  so 
as  to  cover  the  larynx  and  trachea,  down  to  the  sternum. 
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Of  the  powers  of  mercury,  in  curing  the  disease,  Dr.  Albers 
is  not  so  warm  an  advocate  as  many  who  have  written  on  the 
cure  of  croup.  To  prevent  the  vomiting,  so  frequently  excited 
by  the  preparations  of  this  mineral,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
combining  small  doses  of  magnesia.  He  considers  the  combi- 
nation of  camphor  and  mercury,  as  particularly  adapted  to 
allay  inflammation.  The  camphor  he  states,  as  possessing  the 
further  advantage  of  restraining  the  diarrhoaa,  which  so  often 
follows  the  use  of  mercury,  and  in  producing  a  determination 
to  the  skin.  It  is  with  this  latter  view,  of  determining  to  the 
surface,  that  he  so  highly  extols  the  combination  of  camphor 
and  the  red  sulphur  of  antimony.  His  mode  of  prescribing 
these  is  as  follows: 

Take  of  the  Syrup  of  marshmallows  one  ounce, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  half  an  ounce, 

Camphor  four  grains, 

Red  sulphur  of  antimony  three  grains,  and 
form  a  linctus,  of  which  give  the  patient  two  teaspoonfuls 
every  two  hours.  This  is  suited  for  a  child  of  three  years. 

If  it  is  deemed  adviseable  to  administer  mercury,  while  the 
patient  is  taking  the  above  remedy,  he  prefers  giving  it  at  the 
intermediate  hours. 

In  the  use  of  the  polygala  senega,  so  warmly  recommended 
by  Archer,  he  prefers  the  infusion  to  the  decoction,  as  re- 
taining the  volatile  parts  in  greater  perfection.  Where  the 
disease  has  brought  on  great  debility,  accompanied  by  spas- 
modic respiration,  our  author  expresses  himself  in  high  com- 
mendation of  musk. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  tracheitis,  especially  if  the  children 
are  of  a  scrofulous  habit  or  worn  down  by  previous  disease, 
emetics  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  afford  relief,  and  often 
induce  an  immediate  solution  of  the  disease.  After  the 
operation  of  the  emetic,  he  recommends  a  combination  of 
camphor  and  the  red  sulphur  of  antimony  with  alternate 
doses  of  mercury,  guarding  against  too  frequent  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels.  Here  the  polygala  senega,  he  consi- 
ders as  possessing  peculiar  efficacy;. and  blisters,  he  states, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  If  the  disease  should  increase,  we 
must  resort  to  musk  and  those  articles  which  stimulate  th< 
surface. 
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In  cases  of  tracheitis,  coming  on  after  malignant  small  pox, 
he  recommends  that  the  disease  should  be  combated  by  the 
exhibition  of  mercury.  But  as  in  this  form  of  small  pox,  the 
bowels  are  so  liable  to  be  affected  with  diarrhoea,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  conjoin  opium.  Our  author  however,  appears  to 
be  opposed  to  the  exciting  of  salivation. 

In  the  measles,  which  are  often  ushered  in  by  tracheitis,  an 
emetic  is  to  be  prescribed  in  the  first  instance.  If  the  inflam- 
matory action  should  be  great,  he  directs  bleeding  by  means 
of  leeches  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  throat.  Inter- 
nally, he  advises  the  exhibition  of  the  acetite  of  ammonia, 
with  elder-flower  water  and  simple  oxymel.  When  the  sthenic 
diathesis  is  subdued,  he  employs  camphor  and  the  red  sul- 
phur of  antimony.  If  tracheitis  comes  on  after  the  eruption 
of  measles,  we  must  first  ascertain  whether  there  exists  any 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  for  this  would  forbid  the  use  of 
emetics.  If  the  fever  is  typhus,  we  must  resort  to  camphor, 
musk,  and  the  red  sulphur  of  antimony.  When  tracheitis 
comes  on  after  the  measles  have  been  cured,  it  is  to  be 
treated  according  to  its  peculiar  character. 

When  tracheitis  is  combined  with  scarlatina,  if  the  phlogis- 
tic diathesis  prevail,  the  disease  is  to  be  treated  accordingly; 
but  should  it  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  malignant  or 
typhous  form,  the  only  remedies  are  mercury,  musk,  camphor 
and  blisters. 

We  shall  now  close  this  analysis  in  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  whatever  we  could  dis- 
cover in  the  work  which  was  likely  to  advance  a  knowledge  of 
the  disease.  We  have  offered  a  succinct,  yet  tolerably  com- 
plete view  of  the  practice  adopted  by  our  author.  The  im- 
pression left  on  our  mind  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
means  proposed  by  him  for  combating  the  disease,  is,  that 
his  practice  was  feeble,  and  not  adapted  to  the  violent  forms 
of  croup,  such  as  we  frequently  meet  with  in  this  hemisphere. 
Perhaps  we  should  pass  a  correct  judgment  on  the  work,  if 
we  stated  that  though  highly  ingenious  and  instructive,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  the  result  of  great  reading  and  literary  re- 
search, than  of  actual  observation,  drawn  from  the  bedside  of 
the  sick. 
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VACCINATION. 

The  ordinance  of  the  city  councils,  for  promoting  Vaccina- 
tion in  the  city,  has  been  carried  into  effect,  by  the  appointment 
of  Physicians,  the  report  of  whose  operations  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

By  the  report  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vaccine 
Society,  on  the  first  day  of  January  1817',  it  appeared,  that 
their  Physicians  had  successfully  vaccinated  nineteen  hundred 
persons,  in  the  City,  Northern  Liberties  and  the  district  of 
Southwark,  during  the  last  year;  making  the  whole  number 
successfully  vaccinated  by  the  Physicians  of  the  society, 
since  its  formation  in  1809,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty -three. 


DISPENSARIES. 

Statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  three 

Dispensaries 

have  been  published,  by  which  it  appears,  that, 

They  have  had  under  their  care  the  following  number  of 

UallGUVSi 

Philadelphia  Dispensary, 

From  December  1,  1815,  to  December  1,  1816. 

3022 

Cured,            -                              2662 

Dead,        - 

87 

Relieved,       - 

98 

Irregular,            - 

14 

Removed,       - 

24 

Remaining  under  care, 

137- 

-3022 

Northern  Dispensary, 

From  October  1st,  to  December  30th,  1816. 

303 

Cured,               - 

141 

Dead,          .... 

16 

Relieved,          - 

3 

Removed,              -      .  - 

2 

Irregular,         - 

11 

Remaining  under  care, 

130 
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Southern  Dispensary, 

From  August  26th,  to  December  31st,  1816, 

520 

Cured,         - 

-    409 

Dead,      - 

15 

Relieved,     - 

-       36 

Removed, 

3 

Irregular, 

4 

Remaining  under  care, 

53- 

-520 

The  Trustees  of  the  University   of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
elected  the  following  Professors. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  includ- 
ing Geology  and  Zoology. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Che- 
mistry, as  applied  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts. 

Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hevvson,  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

At  an  Election  of  Officers  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  held  at  their  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  after  due  notice 
given,  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1817,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen: 

President — Caspar  Wistar. 

Vice-Presidents — R.  Patterson,  William  Tilghman,  P.  S. 
Du  Ponceau. 

Secretaries — T.  C.  James,  R.  M.  Patterson,  J.  S.  Dorsey, 
W.  P.  C.  Barton. 

Counsellors  for  three  years — Thomas  Cooper,  James  Gib- 
son, N.  Chapman,  S.  Colhoun. 

For  one  year — William  Hembel,  Jr. 

Curators — Z.  Collins,  J.  Cloud,  T.  T.  Hewson. 

Treasurer — John  Vaughan. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

State  of  the  weather  at  Philadelphia  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1816. 

July. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  66.  1st  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  78.  25th  and  27th. 
Mean,     ....    70. 
Little  rain  this  month. 

August. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  64.  28th  and  29th  of  the 

month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  87.  17th. 
Mean,     ....     70. 

A  cool  summer,  such  as  is  seldom  experienced — very  little 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  very  fine 
as  to  quality,  but  in  many  places  small  as  to  quantity — oats 
abundant — vegetables  excellent;  and  fruit  very  good  and  plen- 
tiful— grass  crops  short.  Earthquakes  in  Great  Britain  and 
some  of  the  Eastern  States. 

September. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  56.  28th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  83.    3d. 
Mean,     ....    62. 

Weather  cool — Indian  corn  and  buckwheat  suffered  much 
by  cold  weather — all  the  grain  crops  abundant  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  The  summer  and  autumn  very  healthy. 

October. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  52.  19th  and  28th  days 

of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  67.  3d,  21st  and  22d. 
Mean,     ....  54. 

Northerly  and  westerly  winds,  have  been  more  prevalent 
than  usual  this  season — the  latter  part  of  the  season,  south 
westerly  winds  were  common.  t 
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November. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  34.  26th  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  74.    4th. 
Mean,     ....  50. 
Weather  mild  for  the  season, 

December. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  9  A.  M.  27.  3d  day  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  64.  27th. 
Mean,     ....    35. 

This  month  unusually  mild — no  fall  of  snow  here.  An  heal- 
thy season.  Small-pox  continues  amongst  us,  but  has  not 
spread  much.  The  measles  have  not  entirely  disappeared. 
The  disease,  generally  called  yellow  fever  has  been  very  pre- 
valent and  mortal  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  parti- 
cularly Guadaloupe  and  Martinique.  From  every  part  of  the 
United  States  we  hear  of  an  unusual  degree  of  health.  In 
Europe  the  weather  has  been  inclement — great  rains — and 
failure  of  crops. 


Lobstevi's  recent  Remarks  and  Observations  upon  the  Healing 
Power  of  Phosphorus.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Von  Embden, 
at  Hamburgh. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  Oct.  1816.] 

Professor  Lobstein,  at  Strasburgh,  in  his  monography  on 
phosphorus,  in  addition  to  the  copious  historical  notices  respect- 
ing its  invention,  its  physical  and  chemical  nature,  and  the  use 
hitherto  made  of  it  in  cases  of  sickness,  has  also  published  the 
results  of  his  own  experience;  of  the  latter,  we  shall  offer  a 
very  short  account.  Phosphorus  is  like  other  bold  remedies:  an 
improper  use,  or  a  disproportionate  dose,  produces  dangerous 
consequences;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  for  the  prac- 
tical physician  before  he  makes  use  of  it,  to  be  exactly  inform- 
ed of  the  manner  of  its  application,  and  the  dose  to  be  admin- 
istered. 

Mr.  L.  objects  to  all  the  present  pharmaceutical  forms  of 
phosphorus,  except  its  solution  in  sulphuric  aether.  Only  in  this 
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form,  its  caustic  property  is  changed  into  a  reviving  and  ana- 
leptic substance.  According  to  Lcebenstein  Label's  proposal, 
he  adds  a  small  quantity  of  a  distilled  aromatic  oil,  whereby 
not  only  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is  improved,  but  it  is  also 
more  easily  preserved;  the  solution  of  phosphorus  is  thus 
complete.  To  prevent  its  decomposition,  it  is  proper  to  give 
it  in  a  little  syrup,  or  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

With  regard  to  the  dose,  he  has  been  taught  by  experience 
that  in  most  cases  one  grain  of  phosphorus  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  quite  sufficient,  and  that  we  ought  neither  to  be  too 
timid  nor  too  bold  in  its  administration;  however,  it  will  be  al- 
ways useful  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  and  to  increase  or  les- 
sen the  same,  according  to  the  symptoms.  As  soon  as  the  pa- 
tient feels  any  inconvenience,  perceives  any  heat  in  the  sto- 
mach, or  vomits,  it  must  be  set  aside. 

Respecting  the  rules  of  precaution  necessary  in  its  application, 
M.  Lcebenstein  Lcebel's  remarks  are  fully  confirmed.  The  phos- 
phorus agrees  better,  and  can  be  borne  in  a  larger  dose,  when 
the  air  is  dry  and  clear  than  in  cold  and  rainy  weather.  It  ought 
never  to  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  but  always  an  hour  af- 
ter the  patienthas  taken  some  nourishment;  salad  and  acid  food, 
and  drink  in  general,  even  beer,  is  improper.  To  quench  the 
thirst,  a  mucous  solution  of  salep,  with  sweet  and  generous 
wine,  is  the  best  beverage;  the  patient  must  also  refrain  from 
drinking  immediately  after  having  taken  the  phosphorus. 

In  acute  diseases,  when  there  is  commonly  but  little  appe- 
tite, broth  with  a  little  nutmeg,  or  vermicelli,  sago,  &c.  may  be 
taken;  but,  in  chronic  disorders,  where  digestion  is  not  impair- 
ed, veal,  beef,  and  mutton,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  fowls, 
snipes,  hares,  as  also  light  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  French 
beans,  &c.  are  a  fit  diet.  Cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  radishes, 
rape,  cole,  pease,  &c.  must  be  avoided,  causing  a  sensation  of 
fulness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  together  with  anxiety,  in- 
supportable heat,  and  often  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  food 
must  neither  be  taken  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  fruit  and  milk  are 
prohibited. 

In  case  the  patient  can  go  out,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  cold,  which  is  apt  to 
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occasion  vertigo,  and  diarrhoea,  or  a  relapse.  Convalescents 
should  wear  a  flannel  shirt  next  to  the  skin;  warm  baths  agree 
also  very  well  with  persons  taking  phosphorus,  particularly  in 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  but  they  must  stay  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  it. 

Effects  of  the  Phosphorus  upon  the  Animal  Organism, — In 
acute  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  the  effects  of  phosphorus  ap- 
pear frequently  after  four  hours,  but  sometimes  not  till  twen- 
ty-four. The  vital  warmth  returns,  transpiration  is  restored, 
the  pulse  improves,  the  urine  is  voided  freely  and  commonly 
turbid,  with  a  sediment;  the  abdomen  loses  its  tension,  the  ex- 
crements have  a  sulphureous  smell  and  shine  in  the  dark;  the 
delirium  ceases,  and  the  patient  recovers  his  recollection,  the 
mental  faculties  return,  and  a  beneficial  sleep  restores  the 
strength  in  a  few  days,  the  tongue  grows  clean  and  the  appetite 
improves,  and  the  countenance  becomes  ch earful.  These  ap- 
pearances, however,  do  not  take  place  so  soon  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years,  they  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
order, and  do  not  show  themselves  so  distinctly  in  chronic 
cases. 

Phosphorus  is  a  remedy  the  effect  of  which  extends  over  all 
the  systems  of  the  animal  economy,  by  rousing  their  activity,  but 
it  particularly  operates  upon  the  nervous  system;  the  effect  is 
very  speedy  and  powerful,  but  of  short  duration.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  volatile  excitants,  and  very  particularly  ad- 
apted for  reviving  the  vital  activity  when  nearly  exhausted. 

But  this  beneficial  effect  is  only  produced  when  the  remedy 

completely  dissolved  in  its  vehicle;  when  given  in  substance 
It  operates  as  a  violent  caustic,  equal  to  actual  poison,  by  ex- 
citing most  violent  pains,  burning,  convulsion,  tremor,  anni- 
hilation of  the  powers,  and  death.  At  other  times,  if  its  use  is 
too  long  continued,  it  causes  the  most  obstinate  complaints  in 
the  stomach;  and,  in  case  of  a  scirrhositv  of  the  stomach,  occa- 
sions death,  as  has  been  discovered  afterwards  on  dissection. 

Mr.  L.'s  own  observations,  communicated  upon  the  efficacy 
-of  phosphorus  in  various  disorders,  are  all  of  that  kind  where 
the  complaint  has  resisted  other  powerful  remedies,  or  had 
been  of  long  standing. 

In  three  cases,  where  typhous  persons  were  in  the  last  stage 
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of  exhaustion,  and  where  other  irritative  remedies  seemed 
quite  ineffectual,  the  vital  activity  was  again  roused  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner  by  a  few  doses.  The  saving  of  a  peripneu- 
monic  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  debility,  performed  by  it,  was 
equally  unexpected.  A  tertian  fever,  obstinately  resisting  a 
variety  of  remedies,  such  as  bark  with  flor.  sal.  ammon.  mart., 
opium  with  cinnamon,  and  even  arsenic,  was  considerably 
lessened  in  the  next  attacks,  and  disappeared  after  phosphorus 
had  been  administered  for  eight  days,  during  the  intervals.  A 
periodical  cephalalgia  in  a  very  irritable  woman,  an  obstinate 
cardialgia,  and  a  chronic  gouty  complaint,  wandering  about  in 
the  body,  was  cured  by  it;  menstruation,  suppressed  by  catch- 
ing cold,  was  restored,  and  the  chlorotic  patient  recovered  by 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  combined  with  the  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon. It  is  superfluous  to  mention,  that  phosphorus,  in  the 
hands  of  a  prudent  physician,  is  a  very  powerful  remedy, 
where  the  object  is  vigorously  to  rouse  the  vital  activity,  and 
to  operate  in  a  decisive  manner;  and  Mr.  L.,  by  communica- 
ting these  observations,  in  confirmation  of  the  healing  powers 
of  this  important  remedy,  has  acquired  a  decisive  merit. 


New  Pharmacopeia  of  France, 
We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Faculty  of  Paris  are  at  length 
sensible  of  the  reproach  which  they  have  so  long  merited,  for 
the  want  of  a  National  Pharmacopoeia: — a  defect,  which  we  took 
occasion  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Repository,  p.  382,  to 
descant  upon  with  some  degree  of  severity. 

Lond.  Med.  Rep 


Experiments  made  -with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Principle  on 

•which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  depends,  and  the  Relation 

which  subsists  between  that  Organ  and  the  Nervous  System, 

By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  Physician  in  Worcester. 

£From  the  Eclectic  Review,  for  October,  1816.  Vid.  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1815.] 

This  paper  containsan  account  of  twenty-three  experiments, 
and  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are  chiefly  important, 
we  shall  transcribe  the  inferences  which  Dr.  W.  P.  has  him- 
self deduced  from  them. 
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1.  That  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion  obey  the  same 
laws  with  those  of  voluntary  motion. 

2.  That  the  apparent  difference  in  the  nature  of  these  mus- 
cles, arises  from  their  being  under  the  influence  of  different 
stimuli. 

3.  That  they  are  both  capable  of  being  stimulated  through 
the  nervous  system. 

4.  That  the  power  of  both  is  independent  of  the  nervous 
system. 

5.  That  what  is  called  the  nervous  system,  consists  of  two 
parts,  whose  existence  is  not  immediately  dependent  on  each 
other;  the  one  performing  the  sensorial  functions,  the  other 
conveying  impressions  to~and  from  the  sensorium,  and,  with- 
out bestowing  any  power  on  the  muscular  system,  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  it. 

6.  That  there  is  therefore  in  the  most  perfect  animals,  a  com- 
bination of  three  distinct  vital  powers,  not  immediately  de- 
pending on  each  other;  one  of  the  muscular  system,  one  of  the 
nervuus  system  properly  so  called,  and  one  of  the  sensorial 
system. 

7.  That  the  muscular  system,  though  independent  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  so  influenced  by  it,  that  the  power  of  the 
former  may  even  be  destroyed  through  the  nervous  system. 

8.  That  both  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  though  in- 
dependent of  the  sensorial  system,  are  so  influenced  by  it,  that 
they  mav  even  be  destroyed  through  it. 

9.  That  although  in  the  less  perfect  animals,  we  find  the 
muscular  life  existing  alone,  and  the  muscular  and  nervous 
existing  without  the  sensorial  life;  in  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals they  are  so  connected,  that  none  can  exist  long  without 
the  others. 

10.  That  nutrition,  circulation,  and  respiration,  are  the 
means  by  which  they  are  so  connected. 
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Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Colours  used  in 
Painting-,  by  the  Ancients,  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

The  different  colours  examined  by  this  eminent  chemist, 
have  been  found  in  making  excavations  in  the  Roman  territory; 
or  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence  with  which  it  abounds. 
He  obtained  permission  also  to  examine  the  colours  of  a  cele- 
brated antique  painting,  the  Nozze  Aldobrandine.  Of  three 
reds  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  one  was  minium  or  red  oxide 
of  lead,  the  other  two  ochres  of  different  tints;  another  red 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  bath  proved  on  examination  to  be 
vermilion.  The  reds  of  the  Aldobrandine  painting  proved  to 
be  all  ochres.  The  yellows,  of  which  three  different  varieties 
were  submitted  to  examination,  were  mixtures  of  yellow 
ochres  with  different  proportions  of  chalk,  and  one  was  a  mix- 
ture of  yellow  ochre  with  red  oxide  of  lead.  The  yellows  in 
the  painting  were  all  ochres.  The  blues  were  of  different  shades 
from  the  mixture  of  different  proportions  of  chalk,  but  they  all 
owed  their  colour  to  the  same  substance,  a  fine  blue  powder, 
similar  to  the  best  smalt  or  ultra-marine,  rough  to  the  touch, 
which  did  not  lose  its  colour  by  being  heated  to  redness,  but 
was  semifused  and  agglutinated  at  a  white  heat.  On  applying 
the  usual  means  of  analysis,  it  was  found  to  be  a  blue  frit  con- 
taining soda,  and  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper.  It  appears,  too, 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  a  species  of  indigo.  Different 
antique  specimens  of  fine  transparent  blue  glass,  Sir  H.  ascer- 
tained to  be  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt.  Other  specimens  of 
pastes  and  glass  were  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper,  but  the 
colour  of  these  had  a  tint  of  green,  and  their  transparency  was 
much  less  perfect.  The  different  greens  examined  proved  to  be 
mixtures  and  combinations  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  green 
glasses  of  the  ancients  were  found  also  to  be  coloured  by  the 
oxide  of  copper.  The  purple,  was  found  to  be  a  lake  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime;  but  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine.  The  blacks  had 
all  the  characters  of  pure  carbonaceous  matter;  and  of  the 
browns,  several  proved  to  be  ochres,  and  one  contained  oxide 
of  manganese,  as  well  as  oxide  of  iron.  The  whites  presented 
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the  characters  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  fine  aluminous  clay. 
Sir  H.  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  colouring 
matter  had  been  fixed  on  several  pieces  of  stucco,  and  on  the 
Aldobrandine  painting;  but  he  could  not  detect  the  presence  of 
any  wax  varnish,  or  any  animal  or  vegetable  gluten.  Of  these 
different  colours,  the  azure,  the  red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the 
blacks,  have  preserved  their  colours  perfectly  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings,  not  having  undergone  the  smallest  apparent 
change,  but  the  others  have  all  suffered  more  or  less. 

Eclectic  Review. 


Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Influence  of  the  Spinal  Marrow 
on  the  Action  of  the  Heart  in  Fishes,  By  Mr.  William 
Clift.     • 

In  this  communication,  Mr.  Clift  has  given  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  phenomena  which  he  observed  in  four  experi- 
ments made  upon  the  carp,  a  fish  which  appears  to  be  more 
tenacious  of  life  than  most  others.  The  object  which  he  had 
principally  in  view  was  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
marrow  upon  the  muscular  system.  The  results  which  he  ob- 
tained we  shall  transcribe. 

1.  The  muscles  of  the  body  of  a  carp,  four  hours  after  the 
brain  and  heart  are  removed,  can  be  thrown  into  powerful 
action. 

2.  The  moment  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed,  these  mus- 
cles lose  all  power  of  action. 

3.  When  water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardium,  and  the 
fish  allowed  to  swim  about,  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases 
sooner  than  when  that  organ  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  fish 
kept  quiet. 

4.  Whether  the  heart  is  exposed  or  not,  its  action  continues 
long  after  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  are  destroyed,  and  still 
longer  when  the  brain  is  removed  without  injury  to  its  sub- 
stance. 

5.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated  for  a  few  beats,  by 
exposure  of  that  organ;  by  exposure  of  the  brain;  injury  to  the 
brain;  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow  while  connected  with 
the  brain;  by  the  connexion  between  the  brain  and  spinal 
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marrow  being  cut  off:  while  removing  the  whole  brain  pro- 
duces no  sensible  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  and  destroying 
the  spinal  marrow  after  it  is  separated  from  the  brain,  renders 
the  action  of  the  heart  slower  for  a  few  beats. 

Eclectic  Review, 


On  the  Nature  and  Combinations  of  a  newly  discovered  vegetable 
Acid;  with  Observations  on  the  Malic  Acid,  and  Suggestions 
on  the  State  in  zvhich  Acids  may  have  previously  existed  in 
Vegetation-  By  M.  Donovan,  Esq. 

This  acid,  to  which  Mr.  Donovan  has  given  the  name  of 
Sorbic  acid,  is  obtained  in  rather  large  proportions  from  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  though  it  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  that  fruit.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  transparent, 
fluid,  and  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  any  proportion 
in  water.  When  evaporated,  it  becomes  an  uncrystallizable 
solid  mass,  but  deliquescent.  If  subjected  to  distillation,  no 
part  of  the  acid  passes  over  in  the  process.  Its  acidity  is  such 
as  to  cause  a  painful  sensation  upon  the  tongue.  It  is  little 
changed  by  being  kept  in  an  uncombined  state.  In  those  fruits 
in  which  it  exists  mixed  with  malic  acid,  it  is  the  first  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  malic  acid  retains  its  distinctive  properties 
long  after  the  commencement  of  decay  in  the  plant.  The  saline 
combinations  which  this  acid  forms,  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  vegetable  acids,  and  especially  from  the  malic 
with  which  it  is  generally  found  co-existent.  With  lead  it 
forms  three  saline  combinations,  a  super,  a  neutral,  and  a  sub- 
salt.  The  super-sorbate  does  not  assume  the  solid  form,  but 
the  neutral  and  subsorbate  require  more  than  5000  times  their 
weight  of  water  for  their  solution.  With  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  when  the  acid  is  in  excess,  it  forms  permanent  crys- 
tals, which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
malic  acid  forms  with  these  bases,  salts  which  are  deliques- 
cent and  uncrystallizable.  With  the  earthy  carbonates,  the  sor- 
bic acid  forms  neutral  salts  which  are  precipitated  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed.  With  alumina  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
action,  and  hence  Mr.  D.  thinks  it  may  probably  prove  a  va- 
luable agent  in  the  hands  of  the  analytic  chemist,  to  obtain  this 
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earth  perfectly  pure.  Mr.  D.  observes  that  this  acid  is  never 
found  in  any  mature  fruits,  which  contain  any  other  acid  than 
the  malic;  that  the  malic  acid  is  never  found  alone  in  any  ma- 
ture fruit,  but  always  accompanied  with  the  sorbic,  and  that 
these  two  acids  when  co-existent  exclude  every  other.  The 
fruits  which  contain  these  acids  together,  are  apples,  plums, 
the  berries  of  the  sorbus,  barberries,  and  sloes;  of  these  the 
sorbus  berry  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  sorbic  acid,  un- 
ripe apples  less,  ripe  apples  and  sloes  still  less,  barberries  verv 
little,  and  plums  least  of  all.  As  the  discovery  of  the  general 
co-existence  of  this  acid  with  the  malic  renders  Scheele's 
process  for  procuring  malic  acid  liable  to  considerable  objec- 
tion, M.  D.  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  Vauquelin's 
process  for  obtaining  it  from  the  juice  of  the  Sempervivum 
Tectorum,  in  which  this  acid  exists  alone,  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation with  lime;  but  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  completely 
decomposing  the  malate  of  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  he  sug- 
gests the  employment  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  remove 
the  last  portions  of  lead,  by  which  means  the  malic  acid  is  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure.  M.  D.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  vege- 
table acids  are  not  formed  primarily  by  the  immediate  com- 
bination of  their  elements,  but  by  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  bitter  principle,  and  the  facts  which  he  has  adduced 
give  considerable  probability  to  this  view  of  their  origin. 

Eclectic  Iteview, 
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Account  of  some  Experiments  made  with  Newman's  Blow- 
pipe, by  inflaming  a  highly  condensed  Mixture  of  the  gase- 
ous  Constituents   of   Water;  in  a  Letter  to    the  Editor, 
from  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mine- 
ralogy in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  Ill] 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, 

IF  the  chemists  of  former  ages  had  been  told  that  to  increase 
the  action  of  fire  it  is  necessary  that  the  combustible  be  water, 
some  such  author  as  Agricola,  or  Bernard  Cccsius,  in  his  chap- 
ter "  de  Aquarum  miraculis"  would  perhaps  have  maintained 
that  this  truth  was  mystically  typified  in  the  rape  of  Proser- 
pine, by  Pluto,  from  the  fountain  of  Cyane.  This  wonderful 
property  in  the  constituents  of  water  is  however  now  so  well 
known,  that  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  fusion  in  volcanoes,  whose  apertures,  ejecting  tor- 
rents of  liquid  rocks,  are,  in  fact,  so  many  blowpipes  upon  a 
large  scale;  whence  mixed  gases,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea-water,  and  which  have  undergone  the 
utmost  compression,  make  their  escape  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
Of  the  power  of  heat  produced  by  burning  together  hy- 
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drogen  and  oxygen  gases,  every  one  has  been  aware  who  has 
attended  to  the  experiments  for  the  composition  of  water.* 
Having  occasion  to  allude  to  the  temperature  thereby  excited, 
during  the  last  Course  of  my  Public  Lectures  in  this  Univer- 
sity, and  with  reference  to  observations  that  I  had  myself 
made  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  I  used  an  apparatus  adapted  to 
the  blow-pipe  made  by  Mr.  John  Newman,  the  construction 
of  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  Newman  himself,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  first  Number  of  your  Journal. f  Upon  this 
occasion  the  flame  of  a  common  spirit  lamp  was  propelled  by 
a  stream  of  condensed  oxygen  from  the  reservoir  of  the  appa- 
ratus: but  the  hydrogen  from  the  alcohol  not  being  afforded  in 
the  proper  proportion  for  producing  the  greatest  heat,  I  con- 
sulted Mr.  Newman  upon  the  subject,  who  recommended  that 
a  condensed  mixture  of  the  two  gases  should  be  ignited  in- 
stead of  the  spirit  lamp.  The  danger  of  such  an  experiment 
with  an  explosive  mixture,  was  obvious:  several  eminent 
chemists  considered  it  as  extremely  hazardous;  but  it  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Nexvman,  that  upon  the  principle  of  Sir  H. 
Davy's  wire-gauze  safe-lamp,  there  would  be  no  danger  if  the 
mixed  gases,  previously  to  their  ignition,  were  made  to  pass 
through  a  capillary  tube.  Upon  this  I  applied  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and  requested  to  have  his  opinion.  He  replied,  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment,  and  that  he  was  convinced  "  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  burning  the  compressed  gases  by  suffering 
them  to  pass  through  a  fine  thermometer  tube,  T\  of  an  inch 
diameter  and  three  inches  in  length."  In  consequence  of  this 
encouragement  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Nezvman  the  necessary 

*  The  first  application  of  these  gases  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  bloiv-pipe 
Was  made  in  1802,  by  an  American,  Robert  Hare,  jun.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia.  (See  Bruce'' s  American  Mine- 
ralogkal  journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  2.  p.  97,  Note.)  An  account  of  Mr.  Hare's  experi- 
ments also  appeared  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  No.  134,  entitled  Mtmoire  sur 
Vusage  clu  Chalumeau,  et  lea  Moyens  de  Valimenter  d'JIir,  &c.  The  first  usage 
of  the  gases  in  a  state  of  mixture  from  a  common  reservoir  was  made  by  an 
unknown  native  of  Germany. 

f  See  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  I.  Art.  VII.  p.  65.  Also  Thomp- 
son's Atmals  for  May  1816,  p.  367.  It  was  first  exhibited  in  Cambridge  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Trinity  College,  during  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon  the 
Chemistry  of  Agriculture. 
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apparatus*  and  began  a   course  of  experiments,  which  have 
already  been  attended  with  some   curious  results.   These  ex- 


periments  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  dim- 
ming, our  Professor  of  Chemistry,  who  kindly  supplied  me 
with  whatever  chemical  apparatus  was  required;  the  Rev.  J. 
Holmes,  well  known  for  his  analytical  researches;  Dr.  Ingle, 
and  other  members  of  this  University.  As  these  gentlemen 
were  not  always  all  of  them  with  me  at  once,  nor  the  experi- 
ments all  made  at  the  same  time,  I  shall,  in  stating  them,  at- 
tend only  to   the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  without  men- 


*  See  the  annexed  wood-cut. 
A.  B.  is  the  glass-tube. 

C.  The  Reservoir  for  the  condensed  gas . 

D.  The  Piston  for  condensation. 

E.  The  Bladder  holding  the  gaseous  mixture  previously  to  its  conden- 

sation. 
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tioning  the  precise  day  when  they  were  exhibited,  or  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  present. 

Having  exhausted  the  reservoir  of  the  blow-pipe  C,  of  at- 
mospheric air,  a  gaseous  mixture  was  introduced,  and  as  highly 
condensed  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  piston  D,  consisting 
of  two  parts  by  bulk,  of  hydrogen,  and  one  part  of  oxygen:* 
which  in  all  the  following  experiments  I  have  found  to 
afford,  when  ignited,  the  greatest  degree  of  heat.  A  portion 
of  this  mixture  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  orifice 
of  the  blow-pipe,  was  ignited  at  the  extremity  of  the  glass 
tube  A.  B.j  and  such  was  its  exalted  temperature,  that,  as 
the  sequel  will  prove,  it  has  banished  altogether  the  cha- 
racter of  infusibility  from  the  list  of  chemical  tests  to  which 
minerals  may  be  exposed.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  tempera- 
ture has  yet  been  exceeded  by  that  of  any  apparatus  hitherto 
employed.  Platinum  was  not  only  fused  the  instant  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  ignited  gas,  but  the 
melted  metal  ran  down  in  drops.  Some  of  these  drops,  which 
fell  from  a  wire  of  platinum  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ed five  grains.  But  the  rapid  fusion  of  platinum  was  not  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  experiment;  it 
was  accompanied  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal  itselfj  which 
caught  fire  and  continued  to  burn  like  iron  wire  in  oxygen  gas, 
with  a  vivid  and  beautiful  scintillation.  Afterwards  we  found 
that  we  were  thus  deprived  of  a  valuable  means  of  support- 
ing less  fusible  substances,  when  we  wished  to  expose  them  to 
the  action  of  the  flame;  a  small  but  stout  crucible  of  platinum 
being  incapable  of  sustaining  the  heat  without,  becoming  ig- 
nited, and  fusing,  as  in  the  former  instance. 

Our  next  experiments  were  made  with  palladium.  This 
metal  became  fused  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  platinum* 
It  melted  before  the  flame  like  lead;  and  beginning  to  burn, 

*  The  intensity  of  the  heat  depends  upon  the  purity,  as  well  as  exact  pro- 
portion of  the  twogases.  The  oxygen  obtained  from  manganese,  does  not  cause 
any  thing  like  the  heat  which  is  occasioned  by  mixing  with  hydrogen,  the  oxy- 
gen produced  from  the  hyper-oxy  muriate  of  potass.  The  light  produced  during 
the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is,  in  the  latter  instance,  fully  as  in- 
tense as  that  which  is  occasioned  by  burning  charcoal  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  powerful  galvanic  battery. 
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exhibited  sparks  of  a  fiery  red  colour  diverging  from  the  focus 
in  brilliant  rays.  The  metal  after  fusion  had  a  dull  aspect,  its 
surface  being  irregular  and  tarnished,  like  pewter  that  has 
been  long  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  A  singular 
effect  of  heat  was  observed  upon  a  polished  lamina  of  palla- 
dium: instead  of  the  blue  colour  usually  given  to  this  metal,  by 
flame,  when  urged  by  the  common  blow-pipe,  a  beautiful  spec- 
trum appeared,  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  in 
the  same  order. 

These  experiments  had  taken  place  when  we  began  to  make 
trials  of  the  earths.  We  began  with  lime,  exposing  to  the  flame 
a  small  portion  of  this  earth  in  its  greatest  purity.  It  was  sup- 
ported in  a  cup,  or  crucible,  which  Professor  dimming'  had 
prepared  by  twisting  spirally  some  platinum  wire  of  the  thick- 
ness already  mentioned.  This  was  no  sooner  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  ignited  gas,  than  the  vivid  combustion  and  fusion 
of  the  platinum  gave  us  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  lime 
would  disappear  among  the  melted  metal;  it  was  however  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  evident  fusion,  its  upper  surface  being  co- 
vered with  a  limpid  botryoidal  vitreous  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  hyalite;  the  inferior  surface,  owing  to  a  cause  we 
have  not  ascertained,  was  quite  black;*  and  the  whole,  when 
examined  with  a  lens,  appeared  studded  over  with  exceeding 
minute  globules  of  platinum.  In  a  second  trial  which  we  made 
with  lime,  some  of  the  globules  of  the  vitrified  earth  were  of  a 
wax-yellow  colour;  the  platinum  melting  among  it  as  before. 
A  lambent  purple  flame  always  accompanies  the  fusion  of 
lime. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  the  fusion  of  pure  lime,  our  next 
experiments  were  made  with  magnesia,  and  this  earth  became 
repeatedly  fused;  the  fused  mass  in  the  several  trials  exhibit- 
ing either  a  porous  glass,  so  light  as  to  be  driven  off  by  the 
action  of  the  gas,  or  else  globules  of  a  fine  amber  colour.  The 
last  happens  when  magnesia  is  supported  by  pipe-clay;  the 
clay  fusing  with  it  upon  charcoal;  the  magnesia  after  being 
mixed  with  oil,  was  reduced  to  a  slag,  which  fell  into  a  white 

*  Possibly  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  retained 
by  the  lime,  and  which  may  have  been  decomposed. 
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powder  again,  and  seems  therefore  to  be  metallic.  The  fusion 
of  magnesia  is  attended  by  combustion,  and  the  same  coloured 
flame  as  lime  and  strontian. 

We  now  began  with  barytes.  The  fusion  in  this  instance  was 
comparatively  easy.  The  barytes  was  supported  upon  a  cruci- 
ble of  platinum.  It  soon  became  fused,  and  exhibited  a  dingy 
metallic  slag,  looking  like  lead;  but  after  a  short  exposure  to 
the  air  it  became  covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  and  was  re- 
stored again  to  the  state  of  an  earthy  oxide. 

Strontian  was  then  exposed  to  the  same  test;  when  a  par- 
tial combustion  of  the  earth  ensued,  accompanied  by  a  beauti- 
ful lambent  flame  of  an  intense  amethystine  colour:  but  the  fu- 
sion here  was  slow  and  difficult.  At  last,  after  some  minutes  of 
exposure  to  the  utmost  heat  of  the  ignited  gas,  there  appeared  a 
small  oblong  mass  of  shining  metal  in  the  centre  of  the  strontian, 
(the  rest  being  semi-fused)  which  Professor  Gumming,  owing 
to  the  lustre,  suspected  to  be  platinum;  this,  however,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  again  assumed  a 
white  earthy  appearance.* 

Silex  and  alumine  were  next  brought  under  the  action  of  the 
blow-pipe.  The  first  became  instantly  fused,  and  exhibited  a  deep 
orange-coloured  glass;  which  upon  continuing  the  heat  seemed 
to  be  partly  volatilized,  leaving  a  pale  yellow  transparent  glass 
upon  the  platinum,  which  diffused  itself  in  a  thin  superficies 
over  the  metal.  The  alumine  was  also  melted  with  great  ra- 
pidity, into  globules  of  a  yellowish  transparent  glass.  In  these, 
experiments  with  the  earths  some  changes  were  effected  in 
the  platinum  used  as  a  supporter,  which  ought  to  be  noticed. 
When  lime,  magnesia,  barytes  or  strontian,  were  melted  upon 
platinum,  this  metal  was  deprived  of  its  lustre,  and  its  surface 
becoming  tarnished,  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  scaly 
superficies  resembling  the  amalgams,  either  of  mercury  with 
silver,  or  of  mercury  with  tin;  but  when  silex  or  alumine  were 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  metallic  appearances  both  in  the 
instance  of  barytes  and  of  stro?itia?i,  were  in  all  probability  due  to  the  platinum 
used  as  a  support,  although  derived  from  the  metals  of  these  earths,  exhibit- 
ed in  a  state  of  alloy;  because  when  strontian  was  subsequently  fused  in  a 
crucible  of  pure  plumbago,  it  was  converted  into- a  porous  vitrified  slag,  of  a 
dingy  greenish  colour  inclining  to  yellow. 
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fused,  no  alteration  of  the  platinum  was  observed.  Owing  to 
these  changes  in  iheplatinum,  and  also  to  its  constant  fusion 
and  combustion  during  these  experiments,  I  substituted  a 
small  crucible  of  very  pure  carburet  of  iron,  from  the  Borrow- 
dale  mine,  and  again  exposed  pure  lime  to  the  flame  of  the  ig- 
nited gas.  Nearly  the  same  result  was,  however,  obtained;  the 
lime  became  fused;  its  upper  surface  exhibiting  limpid  trans- 
parent globules  of  glass;  the  only  difference  in  the  experiment 
being,  that  an  evident  combustion  took  place  during  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  heat. 

Afterwards  the  alkalies  were  severally  submitted  to  the  same 
test;  but  their  fusion  and  subsequent  volatilization  took  place 
with  such  rapidity,  that  they  disappeared  almost  in  the  same 
instant  that  they  came  into  contact  with  the  flame. 

The  most  infusible  of  the  substances  considered  as  simple, 
being  thus  proved  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
such  a  fire,  we  made  trials  of  the  most  refractory  of  the  native 
compounds;  and  the  following  statement  of  the  results  obtained 
has  been  made,  perhaps  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  admit. 

1.  Rock  crystal.  In  the  first  trial  the  edges  only  were  fused, 

and  resembled  hyalite.  In  the  second  trial  the  fusion 
was  complete:  the  crystal  appeared  in  the  form  of  one 
of  Prince  Rupert's  drops;  having  lost  nothing  of  its 
transparency,  but  being  full  of  bubbles. 

2.  Common  white  quartz.  The  same  appearance  after  fusion 

as  the  rock  crystal. 

3.  Noble-opal.  Pearl-white  enamel;  fusion  perfect.  The  opal, 

after  fusion,  has  great  resemblance  to  the  stalactitic 
siliceous  pearl  of  Tuscany. 

4.  Flint.   A  snow  white  frothy  enamel;  fusion  perfect,  and 

very  rapid. 

5.  Clmlcedony.  A  snow-white  enamel;  fusion  perfect. 

6.  Egyptian  Jasper.  This  substance  contains  so  much  water, 

that  the  decrepitation,  even  of  its  smallest  particles, 
causes  its  dispersion  when  presented  to  the  flame.  To 
prepare  it  therefore  for  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe. 
Professor  dimming  exposed  it  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
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covered platinurn  cx\xc\b\t'f  afterwards  the  particles  were 
easily  fused  into  a  greenish  glass  full  of  bubbles. 

7.  Zircon,  Becomes  opake  and  of  a  white  colour;  its  superfi- 

cies only  being  fused,  and  exhibiting  a  white  enamel 
like  porcelain. 

8.  Spinelle.  Fuses  readily  and  undergoes  partial  combustion, 

with  loss  of  colour  and  weight.  One  of  the  solid  angles 
of  an  octahedral  crystal  was  entirely  burned  off  and  dis- 
appeared. 

9.  Sapphire*  A  fine   dodecahedral  crystal  of  blue  sapphire 

exhibited,  during  fusion,  the  singular  appearance  of 
greenish  glass  balloons,  swelling  out  in  grotesque 
forms,  which  remained  fixed  when  the  mineral  became 
cool. 

10.  Topaz*  A  white  enamel  covered  with  minute  bubbles. 

11.  Cymophane.  Pearl-white  enamel. 

12.  Pycnite.  Snow-white  enamel. 

13.  Andalusite.  Snow-white  enamel. 

14.  Wavellite.  Snow-white  enamel. 

15.  Rubellite,  or  red  Siberian  Tourmaline.  Loss  of  colour — a 

white  opake  enamel;  by  continuing  the  heat,  a  limpid 
colourless  glass. 

16.  Hyper  stene.  Jet  black   shining   glass  bead,  with  a  high 

degree  of  lustre: 

17.  Cyanite.  Snow-white  frothy  enamel;  fuses  very  readily. 

18.  Talc.  The  purest  foliated  varieties  of  this  mineral  were 

fused,  and  exhibited  a  greenish  glass. 

19.  Serpentine.  Many  different  varieties  of  Serpentine  were 

fused,  and  exhibited  globules  of  an  oak-apple  green 
colour  with  an  indented  surface. 

20.  Hyalite.  A   snow-white  frothy  enamel,  full  of  brilliant 

limpid  bubbles.  The  specimens  fused  were  selected 
from  masses  highly  diaphanous,  which  invested  the  sur- 
face of  decomposing  trap, 

21.  Lazulite,  Fused  into  a  transparent  and  almost  colourless 

glass  slightly  tinged  green,  and  full  of  bubbles. 

22.  Gadolinite.  Fused  quickly,  and  exhibited  a  jet  black  shin- 

ing glass  with  a  high  degree  of  lustre. 
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23.  Leucite.  Fused  into  a  perfectly  limpid  colourless  glass  con- 

taining bubbles. 

24.  Apatite  of  Estremadura,  This  substance  was  fused  into  a 

white  enamel  resembling  spermaceti  in  appearance. 
Some  pure  sparry  apatite  detached  from  a  matrix  of 
magnetic  iron  as  found  in  Lapland,  was  fused  into  a 
chocolate  brown  glass,  and  became  magnetic,  owing  to 
the  iron;  to  which  its  colour  was  also  due. 

25.  Peruvian  emerald.  Fused  readily  into  a  round  bead  of  the 

most  beautiful  limpid  glass  without  bubbles;  having 
entirely  lost  its  green  colour,  and  resembling  white 
sapphire* 

26.  Siberian  beryl.    This  substance    is  often  infusible  with  a 

common  blow-pipe.  It  fused  into  a  limpid  glass  con- 
tainiug  bubbles. 

27.  Potstone.  Fused  very  readily  with  combustion,  exhibiting 

a  remarkable  appearance.  The  fused  mass  appeared 
as  glass  of  a  dingy  walnut  green  colour,  almost  black; 
but  when  examined  with  a  lens  all  the  rest  of  the  mass 
exhibited  limpid  needle-form  crystals,  highly  trans- 
parent. 

28.  Hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  pure  foliated  magnesia,  from  Ame- 

rica. This  substance  is  more  difficult  of  fusion  than 
any  other.  I  succeeded,  however,  with  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  heat,  in  reducing  it  to  a  white  opake 
enamel,  which  was  invested  with  a  thin  superficies  of 
limpid  glass.  Its  fusion  was  accompanied  with  a  purple 
coloured  flame. 

29.  Sub-sulphate  of  alumine.  This  substance  admits  of  a  very 

rapid  fusion,  into  a  pearl  white  translucid  enamel.  Its 
fusion  is  also  accompanied  by  a  partial  combustion. 

30.  Pagodite  of  China.   Readily  fuses  into  a  beautiful  limpid 

colourless  glass  bead;  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of 
lustre. 

31.  Iceland  spar.  Perfect  fusion  into  a  brilliant  limpid  glass, 

but  with  greater  difficulty  than  any  other  substance  ex- 
cepting the  Hydrate  of  magnesia.  During  the  experi- 
ment a  beautiful  lambent  flame,  of  a  deep  amethystine 
hue,  exactly  resembling  that  from  strontian,  was  ex- 
Vol.  VII.  T  No.  26. 
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hibited;  denoting  the  combustion  of  some  substance: 
and  this  remarkable  phenomenon  characterises  the  fu- 
sion of  pure  lime  and  all  its  compounds. 

32.  Common  chalk.  Fusion  into  a  yellowish  grey  enamel.  By 
continuing  the  heat  a  clear  pearly  glass  was  obtained, 
resembling  the  SUicious  pearl  of  Tuscany.  The  same 
purple  flame  appeared,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment 
with  Iceland  spar. 

S3.  Arragonite.  Same  fusion  as  pure  lime;  but  difficult  to 
obtain,  owing  to  the  crumbling  disposition  of  the 
mineral  when  exposed  to  heat.  Its  fusion  was  accom- 
panied by  the  purple  flame  as  in  that  of  pure  lime  and 
of  strontian. 

Combustion  of  the  Diamond. 

This  experiment  having  often  taken  place  at  an  inferior  de- 
gree of  temperature,  was  hardly  necessary;  but  it  was  thought 
that  a  correct  statement  of  the  different  appearances  exhibited 
by  the  diamond  during  its  combustion,  might  be  interesting. 
We  selected  a  fine  octahedral  diamond  of  an  amber  colour, 
weighing  six  carats. 

At  the  first  application  of  the  extreme  heat  it  became  limpid 
and  colourless;  afterwards  it  appeared  of  a  pale  white  colour; 
then  it  became  quite  opake  and  resembled  ivory,  being  now 
diminished  in  bulk  and  weight.  After  this,  one  of  the  solid 
angles  of  the  octahedron  disappeared,  and  the  surface  of  the 
diamond  became  covered  with  bubbles;  next,  all  the  solid  an- 
gles were  burned  off,  and  there  remained  only  a  minute  sphe- 
roidal globule  shining  with  a  considerable  degree  of  metallic 
lustre;  lastly,  every  atom  was  volatilized;  the  whole  experi- 
ment being  completed  in  about  three  minutes. 

Experiments  with  some  of  the  Metals. 
1.  Volatilization  of  pure  gold.  As  this  experiment  was  at- 
tended with  the  developement  of  a  peculiar  colour 
during  the  dissipation  of  gold,  which  has  not  been 
before  noticed,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  more  expli- 
cit statement  than  in  the  preceding  instances.  That 
the  metal  might  be  exposed  in  its  purest  state  to  the 
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action  of  the  ignited  gas,  I  made  use  of  it  as  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  of  tellurium  in  nitric  acid.  A 
small  quantity  thus  obtained  was  fused  with  borax 
upon  the  tube  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  reduced  into 
a  bead  commodiously  mounted  for  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  ignited  gas.  In  the 
first  action  of  the  heat  the  light  was  so  intense  that  the 
gold  bead  not  being  discernible  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
operation  was  checked,  when  it  appeared  that  the  pipe 
clay  had  been  fused,  the  borax  having  the  appearance 
of  a  glass  of  gold,  and  the  tube  of  the  tobacco  pipe 
being  also  invested  wiih  a  shining  surface  of  the  metal, 
resembling  gold  that  has  been  highly  burnished.  Around 
the  whole,  there  appeared,  upon  the  pipe  clay,  a  halo  of 
the  most  lively  rose-colour,  extremely  beautiful,  and, 
as  to  colour,  not  unlike -the  appearance  exhibited  by  the 
oxide  of  rhodium  when  rubbed  upon  white  paper.  By 
renewing  the  application  of  the  heat,  the  bead  of  gold, 
which  had  been  considerably  diminished  in  size,  was 
nearly  all  volatilized. 
%  Burning  of  brass  wire.  The  combustion  of brass  wire,  owing 
to  the  zinc,  was  very  rapid;  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  flame  of  a  chrysolite  green  colour,  differing  from 
that  afforded  by  pure  copper.  The  wire  being  held  in  a 
pair  of  iron  forceps,  the  iron,  towards  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  began  to  burn  with  the  brass;  the  unburnt 
part  of  it  being  also  covered  with  a  deposition  from 
the  zinc,  in  the  form  of  a  flocculent  white  oxide.* 

3.  Copper  wire.  Became  rapidly  fused,  but  did  not  burn. 

4.  Iron  zvire.  Very  stout  iron  wire  was  rapidly  consumed:  the 

*  The  combustion  of  brassbeing  thus  attended  by  a  deposition  of  the^owcrs 
of  zinc  upon  the  iron  used  as  a  support,  a  very  easy  test  is  afforded  of  dis- 
tinguishing ancient  bronze  from  modern  brass.  I  made  an  experiment  with 
some  bronze  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  to  the  London  road,  between  Samston 
and  Cambridge;  which  fused  like  pure  copper,  without  combustion,  and 
without  any  deposition  oi  zinc;  and  found  afterwards  that  it  was  a  compound 
of  copper  and  tin,  or  bronze.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Aewnan's  blow- 
pipe may  perhaps  become  as  necessary  to  the  cabinet  of  the  antiquary,  as  to 
laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
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metal  during  combustion  es  '  rig  a  vivid  and  highly- 
brilliant  scintillation. 

5.  Plumbago.  This  substance  was  fused  into  a  magnetic  bead; 

the  fusion  being  attended  with  partial  combustion  of 
the  iron, 

6.  Red  oxide  of  Titanium.   Fused,   with  partial  combustion, 

into  a  dark-coloured  bead, 

7.  Red  Ferriferous  copper.  Rapid  fusion,  with  combustion,  into 

a  black  slag;  by  continuing  the  heat  the  metal  was 
finally  developed  in  its  pure  state. 

8.  Blende,  or  common  crystallized  sulphur  et  of  zinc.  This  sub- 

stance was  fused  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state;  the 
metal  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  mass;  but  the  parts 
most  exposed  to  heat  were  volatilized  and  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  white  oxide,  which  covered  the  charcoal 
used  as  a  support.  During  this  experiment  the  flame 
appeared  of  a  blue  colour. 

9.  Brown  and  yellow  oxides  of  platinum,  precipitated  from  the 

solution  of  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic-acid,  by  the  mu- 
riate of  tin.  These  oxides  being  placed  in  a  crucible  of 
pipe-clay,  and  mixed  with  a  little  borax,  were  speedily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  appeared  in  the  form 
of  minute  globules  shining  in  the  borax  glass  with  great 
lustre. 

10.  Grey  oxide  of  Manganese.  This  mineral  contains  so  much 

water,  that  it  was  necessary  to  expose  it  for  some  time 
to  a  powerful  heat  in  a  crucible,  to  avoid  decrepitation 
in  the  particles  to  be  exposed  to  the  ignited  gas.  It  was 
afterwards  fused  with  great  ease  into  a  metallic  slag, 
which  admitted  the  action  of  the  file,  and  exhibited  a 
shining  metallic  surface,  having  the  lustre  of  iron,  but 
somewhat  darker. 

11.  Metallo'idal  oxide  of  Manganese,  crystallized  in  right  prisms 

with  rhomboidal  bases.  As  this  variety,  according  to 
Vauquelin,  is  the  purest  of  all  the  ores  of  manganese, 
being  destitute  of  iron,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  its 
reduction  would  exhibit  the  metal  in  a  state  of  purity. 
It  was  instantly  reduced  to*  a  brilliant  metal  rather 
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whiter  than  iron;  it  also  burns  like  iron;  sending  out 
sparks  during  its  combustion. 

12.  Wolfram,  or  dark  oxide  of  Tungsten,  This  substance  was 

readily  fused,  and  as  speedily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  It  was  first  melted  into  a  black  slag,  which  by- 
continuance  of  the  heat  was  kept  boiling  upon  charcoal 
for  three  minutes.  It  then  exhibited  a  metallic  bead, 
which  upon  examination  resembled  in  appearance  the 
magnetic  iron  of  Lapland;  not  being  however  magnetic. 
It  admitted  the  action  of  a  sharp  fine  file,  disclos- 
ing a  metallic  surface  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
lustre. 

13.  Sulphuret  of  Molybdenum.  Became  instantly  fused,  sending 

forth  dense  white  fumes,  and  covering  a  pair  of  iron 
forceps  whereby  it  was  supported,  with  a  snow-white 
oxide;  among  which,  with  a  lens,  minute  globules  of  a 
silver  white  metal  were  discernible.  The  melted  mass 
itself  was  reduced  to  a  metal,  upon  which  the  file  acted, 
and  disclosed  a  metallic  surface  resembling  that  of  ar- 
senical iron, 

14.  Siliceo-calcareous  Titanium,  Some  crystals  of  this  substance 

were  given  to  me  by  H,  Warburton,  Esq.;  they  had  been 
brought  by  the  late  Professor  Tennant  from  the  Sevres 
porcelain  manufactory.  Having  selected  a  very  perfect 
and  translucid  crystal,  and  exposed  it  to  the  flame  of  the 
ignited  gas,  it  was  instantly  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  being  so  far  ductile,  that  when  acted  upon  by  the 
file  and  examined  with  a  lens,  it  was  evident  that  the 
teeth  of  the  file  had  dragged  it.  This  metal  is  of  a  bril- 
liant white  colour,  and  like  all  those  obtained  from  the 
brittle  metals,  yet  retains  its  metallic  lustre,  not  be- 
coming oxided  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
surface  also  crystallizes  in  cooling;  as  do  those  of  almost 
all  the  metals  of  this  order. 

15.  Black  oxide  of  Cobalt.  Fused  and  reduced  to  the  metallic 

state,  it  has  a  white  silvery  appearance,  and  is  partly 
ductile.  This  substance  being  held  by  a  pair  of  iron  for- 
ceps, they  became  invested  during  its  fusion  with  a 
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shining  slag  like  black  varnish.  The  metal  does  not  be- 
come oxided  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  air. 

16.  Pechblende,  or  dark  Oxide  of  Uranium.  Reduced  to  a  metal 

resembling  steel;  but  so  exceedingly  hard  that  the 
sharpest  file  will  scarcely  touch  it.  During  fusion  it  de- 
posits on  iron  forceps,  a  yellow  oxide  of  the  colour  of 
the  Canary  bird. 

17.  Siliciferous  Oxide  of  Cerium.  Speedily  reduced  to  the  me- 

tallic state.  A  bead  of  the  metal  obtained  by  fusion  ex- 
hibited crystallization  upon  its  surface  in  cooling.  It 
became  covered  with  shining  dendritic  acicular  crystals, 
like  those  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony.  Being  after- 
wards filed,  it  exhibited  a  bright  metallic  surface,  re- 
sembling that  of  arsenical  iron  in  lustre  and  colour. 
This  metal  also  preserves  its  metallic  form  unaltered 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

1 8.  Cromate  of  Iron.  Fusible  with  ease  into  a  dark  globule, 

without  any  metallic  lustre,  but  highly  magnetic. 

19.  Ore  of  Iridium.   I  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  my  experi- 

ments, when  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wollaston, 
recommending  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  this  sub- 
stance. Professor  Gumming  accordingly  supplied  me 
with  some  very  pure  grains  of  the  ore  of  Iridium, 
which  Dr.  Wollaston  had  sent  to  him.  These  grains 
were  placed  upon  charcoal,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  ignited  gas.  At  their  first  exposure  to  heat, 
they  became  agglutinated  and  partially  fused,  shining 
in  the  parts  where  fusion  had  taken  place  with  a  bright 
platinum  lustre.  After  placing  the  agglutinated  mass 
of  Iridium  upon  plumbago,  and  continuing  the  heat, 
the  fusion  was  perfected.  The  metal  then  boiled,  and 
began  to  burn  with  scintillation,  depositing  a  reddish 
coloured  oxide  upon  the  plumbago.  Nothing  then  re- 
mained but  glass;  in  which  state  it  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Wollaston. 

In  thus  describing  the  action  of  the  ignited  gas  upon  those 
substances  which  were  hitherto  considered  as  being  infusible, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  there  are  many  other  minerals 
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improperly  classed  as  infusible  by  some  chemists  and  mine- 
ralogists, which  arefusibleby  means  of  the  common  blow-pipe; 
and  therefore  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  list.  Of  this 
number,  are  jada,  mica,  amianthus,  asbestus,  £s?c.  all  of  which 
melt  like  wax  before  this  powerful  apparatus.  Again,  there  are 
other  substances  often  described  as  being  fusible,  which  are 
not  so  by  means  of  a  common  blow-pipe;  of  this  number  is  the 
diaphanous  marekanite  of  Kamschatka,  considered  as  a  variety 
of  obsidian;  and  which  appears  in  pseudo-crystals  of  the  garnet 
form,  or  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons.  I  never  was  able  to 
effect  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  fusion  upon  the  minutest 
particles  of  this  mineral,  although  I  have  exposed  it  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  utmost  heat  of  the  flame  of  a  wax 
candle,  urged  by  the  common  blow-pipe.  When  brought  before 
the  flame  of  the  ignited  gas,  the  fusion  was  slow  and  tranquil. 
The  marekanite  then  exhibited  a  small  globule  of  limpid 
colourless  glass,  like  that  of  rock-crystal  after  fusion;  but 
having  a  high  degree  of  lustre  and  transparency,  and  being 
free  from  bubbles. 

To  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  changes  produced  in  bodies 
that  were  before  known  to  be  fusible,  would  extend  this  article 
to  too  great  a  length  for  insertion  in  your  Journal.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  the  rest  of  my  observations  to  those  results 
which  I  obtained  by  a  renewal  of  my  experiments  upon  the 
earths;  whereby  I  was  enabled  to  establish,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  metallic  nature  of  barytes  and  strontian,  and  to  exhibit  the 
metals  obtained  from  those  earths,  in  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen before  mentioned,  and  of  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  also  obtained,  in  one  instance,  a  metal  from  pure 
silex,  which  still  retains  a  greater  degree  of  metallic  lustre  and 
whiteness  than  the  purest  silver;  but  this  last  metal  I  have  not 
been  able  yet  to  reproduce  in  a  manner  altogether  satisfactory. 
To  begin  therefore  with  barytes. 

Having  obtained  a  portion  of  this  earth  in  a  state  of  purity, 
I  mixed  some  of  it  (August  20,)  with  lamp  oil,  and  rubbed 
both  together  in  a.  porcelain  mortar,  into  a  paste.*  This  paste 
being  placed  upon  charcoal,  was  brought  to  the  ignited  gas, 

*  This  process  however  is  not  necessary.  I  have  subsequently  found  that 
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and  kept  exposed  to  its  most  intense  heat,  for  some  minutes.* 
By  this  means  it  was  fused,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  black 
shining  slag,  like  that  of  iron  from  a  foundry.  A  small  portion 
of  this  slag  was  then  held,  by  means  of  a  little  borax,  upon  the 
end  of  the  tube  of  a  tobacco-pipe;  and  again  exposed  to  the 
ignited  gas.  The  slag  being  now  firmly  fixed  upon  the  pipe- 
clay admitted  the  action  of  the  file,  and  exhibited  a  shining 
metallic  surface,  resembling  that  of  silver.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  many  times,  sometimes  with  charcoal,  and  some- 
times without,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  slag,  when  filed,  exhibited  metallic  lustre,  which 
when  the  metal  was  pure  appeared  brighter  than  silver-,  if  im- 
perfecdy  obtained,  it  resembled  lead;  and  sometimes  it  had 
hardly  any  metallic  lustre  and  resembled  horn.  I  then  deter- 
mined to  watch  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  keeping  the 
slag  upon  charcoal  during  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat.  For 
this  purpose,  I  consumed  three  measures  of  the  condensed  gas, 
from  the  reservoir  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  slag  was  reduced  to  a 
yellowish  glass;  and  the  flame  was  tinged,  during  the  utmost 
intensity  of  the  heat,  with  a  chrysolite-green  colour.  Believing 
from  the  appearance  of  this  glass  that  I  had  continued  the  heat 
too  long,f  ana*  tnat  tne  wrtfl/  was  consumed,  I  tried  what  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  it  by  moisture,  by  placing  it  in  a 
wine-glass  half  filled  with  pump  water.  It  began  slowly  to  de- 
compose the  water;  there  falling  off  into  the  liquid,  from  the 
surface  of  the  glass,  a  whitish  powder.  I  then  added  some 
nitric  acid;  but  the  solution  being  very  slow,  and  almost  im- 
perceptible, I  took  out  the  small  lump  of  glass,  and  having 
examined  it  with  a  lens,  perceived  that  a  dark  substance,  re- 
sembling lead,  existed  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass.  Bring- 
ing it  therefore  again  to  the  action  of  the  ignited  gas,  it  be- 
came fused  once  more  into  a  black  shining  ^/ag*,  in  all  parts  that 

the  earth  of  barytes  is  instantly  reducible  to   the  metallic  state,  without  any 
addition  either  of  oil  or  of  charcoal. 

*  The  heat  may  be  always  graduated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  vo- 
lume of  gas  from  the  aperture  as  the  screw  of  the  stop-cock  is  turned. 

|  Many  subsequent  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  charcoal  has  the 
property  of  vitrifying  the  metals  of  the  earths  during  their  reduction;  and  that 
it  is  better  not  to  make  use  of  it  in  these  experiments. 

( 
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were  brought  into  contact  with  the  flame;  and  this  slag  after 
being  filed,  disclosed  a  brighter  surface  of  metal  than  any  that 
I  had  yet  seen.  I  can  only  compare  it  as  to  colour  and  lustre 
to  the  purest  silver,  and  it  seemed  to  be  equally  ductile.  In 
the  space  of  three  minutes,  however,  it  became  oxided,  but 
the  metallic  lustre  was  again  renewed  by  the  application  of  the 
file,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  the  metal  was  filed  off,  and  a 
dull  slag  which  was  not  metallic  remained,  with  a  degree  of 
lustre  resembling  the  appearance  of  horn.  The  nitrous  solu- 
tion whence  it  had  been  taken,  exhibited,  to  the  prussiate  of 
potass,  a  copious  precipitate  of  a  deep  green  colour;  but  this 
precipitate  may  be  due  to  impurities  both  in  the  water  and  in 
the  acid.  The  existence  however  of  the  metal  of  barytes  no 
longer  admits  of  the  smallest  doubt.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bestow  some  name  upon  it,  and  as  any  derivative  from  Bxpvs 
would  involve  an  error,  if  applied  to  a  metal  whose  specific 
gravity  is  inferior  to  that  of  manganese  or  molybdenum,  I  have 
ventured  to  propose  for  it  the  appellation  of  Plutonium;  be- 
cause we  owe  it  entirely  to  the  dominion  off  re.  According  to 
Cicero  there  was  a  temple  of  this  name  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
fire,  in  Lydia. 

Afterwards  I  pursued  nearly  the  same  course  with  siron- 
tian,  and  obtained  from  it  repeatedly  a  metal,  like  that  of 
barytes;  the  strontian  burning,  as  usual,  with  its  beautiful  pur- 
ple flame.  This  metal  retained  its  lustre  for  many  hours,  but 
at  last  it  became  oxided,  and  appeared  in  the  earthy  state  again. 
I  have  called  it  strontium,  as  recommended  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  the  account  of  his  experiments  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
earths.*  Afterwards  pursuing  the  same  process  with  regard  to 
silex,  I  obtained  in  one  instance  a  brilliant  bead,  of  pure  white 
metal,  which  I  have  called  Silicium,  for  the  same  reason;  but 
this  metal  I  am  at  present  unable  to  re-produce.  Indeed  a 
temporary  suspension  of  my  experiments  has  taken  place,  in 
consequence  of  a  circumstance  which  I  shall  now  mention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  danger  attending  these 
experiments:  it  may  concern  your  readers  therefore  to  know 

*  See  "  Electrodiemical  Researches  on  the  Deco»ipositio?i  of  the  Earths"  ifc. 
Read  before  the  Royal  Society,  June  50,  1808,  p.  14. 

Vol.  VII.  U  •  No.  26. 
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that  during  one  entire  month,  in  which  I  have  been  employed 
uninterruptedly  in  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe,  I  have  met 
with  no  accident.  My  tube  of  glass,  as  represented  in  the 
wood-cut  by  A,  was  at  first  three  inches  in  length,  and  the 
bore  of  it  was  at  least  -j\  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  During  these 
experiments,  the  end  of  the  tube  was  constantly  breaking, 
owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  until  at  last  I  work- 
ed daily  with  a  tube  only  1|  inch  in  length.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  "  the  danger  lies  in  the  chance  of  a  retrograde 
movement  of  the  flame,  xvhich  may  be  drawn  backwards  towards 
the  reservoir,  and  thus  cause  it  to  explode"  I  have  seen  this  re- 
trograde movement  of  the  flame,  very  often;  it  happens  when 
the  current  of  gas  is  feeble;  either  when  the  reservoir  is  nearly- 
exhausted,  or  when  the  current  is  suppressed  in  the  beginning 
of  an  experiment.  But  then  the  flame  is  instantly  extinguished 
by  turning  the  valve;  and  if  it  be  not  thus  extinguished,  it 
will  be  drawn  backward  only  about  half  an  inch,  when,  after 
splitting  the  end  of  the  glass  tube,  it  goes  out  of  itself.  Being 
resolved  however  to  observe  what  the  effect  of  actual  explo- 
sion would  be,  we  condensed  about  four  pints  of  the  explosive 
mixture  into  the  reservoir,  which  was  all  that  it  was  capable 
of  containing,  and  having  tied  a  long  string  to  the  handle  of 
the  valve,  we  took  out  the  glass  tube,  A,  leaving  the  gas  to 
rush  against  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  through  an  aperture 
nearly  -£  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Professor  Cumming  held  the 
string,  and  opened  the  valve,  standing  within  about  six  yards 
of  the  apparatus;  the  rest  of  us  were  dispersed  towards  the 
extremity  of  a  large  room  in  which  the  Chemical  Lectures  are 
delivered.  Upon  opening  the  valve,  the  whole  of  the  gas  ex- 
ploded, with  a  noise  nearly  equal  to  the  report  of  a  cannon; 
and  with  such  violence,  as  to  tear  open  the  copper  reservoir,  C, 
one  part  of  which  being  driven  against  a  wall,  was  bent  double. 
The  stop-cock  was  also  blown  out.  That  danger,  therefore, 
may  arise  from  too  large  an  aperture,  is  evident;  but  with 
the  proper  precautions  an  explosion  is  rendered  impossible.  I 
shall  continue  my  experiments  with  a  similar  apparatus,  and 
with  a  much  larger  reservoir,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared. 

To  conclude,  I  consider  this  improvement  of  the  blow-pipe 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  for  the  sciences  of 
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Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  which  has  yet  been  made,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  will  be- 
come universal.  Its  portable  form,  the  great  ease  of  conduct- 
ing the  experiments,  and  the  advantages  afforded  in  being  able 
to  stop  the  operation  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  observe  all  the 
changes  that  ensue,  and  thereby  to  watch  the  progress  of  every 
analysis  that  may  take  place,  give  it  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  contrivance  that  has  hitherto  been  adopted;  and  when 
to  all  these  is  also  added  the  wonderful  fact,  that,  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  so  diminutive,  a  degree  of  heat  is  produced  sur- 
passing that  of  the  most  powerful  Galvanic  battery,  it  will 
surely  be  allowed  that  the  inventor  of  this  blow-pipe  is  entitled 
in  no  common  degree  to  the  thanks  and  praises  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE. 
Cambridge,  Sept.  1,1816. 

P.  S.  Sept.  14.  Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  I 
have  renewed  my  experiments.  I  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
use  oz'/or  charcoal,  in  obtaining  the  metals  of  the  earths.  The 
metal  of  barytes  is  obtained  directly  and  almost  instantaneous- 
ly from  the  earth  itself.  I  have  estimated  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  metal  of  barytes,  and  find  it  to  equal  4.000.  But  as  bub- 
bles of  h  ydrogen  adhere  to  the  metal  during  the  experiment, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  as  it  becomes 
rapidly  oxided  and  falls  to  powder,  this  estimate  may  be  too 
low.  Yesterday  I  placed  some  pure  silver  in  contact  with  the 
metal  of  barytes,  and  fused  the  two  metals  together;  the  result 
is  an  alloy  of  a  darker  hue  than  silver,  somewhat  resembling 
granular  tin  or  lead.  By  continuance  of  the  heat,  the  silver  is 
dissipated  in  dense  white  fumes.  If  the  name  which  I  have 
proposed  for  the  metal  of  barytes  be  adopted,  this  alloy  may 
be  called  plutonial  silver.  I  afterwards  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment with  gold,  but  the  two  metals  did  not  combine.  No  change 
was  effected  in  plutonium,  simply  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  mercury.  Its  action  upon  Palladium  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature:  when  placed  upon  a  polished  lamina  of  this  metal  and 
heated  by  the  ignited  gas,  it  spreads  over  the  surface,  in  ap« 
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pearance  resembling  a  bronze  varnish,  and  thus  forms  an  alloy 
with  it,  until  the  palladium  begins  to  fuse.  When  fused  upon 
platinum,  it  gives  to  this  metal  a  superficies  resembling  polish- 
ed brass.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  which  I  have  ob- 
tained by  means  of  this  blow-pipe,  is  that  of  Iron,  from  Me- 
teoric Stones;  all  of  which  are  reducible  without  any  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  weight,  to  iron;  admitting  the  action  of 
the  file,  and  disclosing  a  bright  metallic  surface,  and  being 
highly  magnetic.  This  iron  resembles  that  which  whitesmiths 
call  iron  blubbers  in  clinker;  and  it  has  the  same  specific  gravity; 
not  exceeding  2.666;  the  metal  being  nearly  in  the  state  of 
slag.  Hence  it  follows,  that  for  the  fall  oiiron  from  the  atmos- 
phere, nothing  more  is  requisite  than  that  the  stony  concretions 
which  form  in  the  atmosphere  should  undergo  a  greater  degree 
of  heat,  than  that  which  has  attended  their  deposition  when 
they  descend  in  the  form  of  stones.  I  exposed  this  day,  eight 
grains  of  one  of  the  meteoric  stones  that  fell  at  VAigle  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  the  action  of  the  ignited  gas;  it  became  speedily 
fused,  and  exhibited  a  black  slag;  by  continuance  of  the  heat, 
this  slag  began  to  boil,  and  was  reduced  to  a  bead  of  iron, 
weighing  exactly  eight  grains.  The  further  consequences  of 
this  remarkable  fact,  I  must  for  the  present  leave  to  the  reflec- 
tions of  your  readers.  If  the  heat  be  too  long  continued  a  com- 
bustion of  the  iron  ensues,  attended  with  the  usual  phenomena. 


Some  Remarks  on  the  Arts  of  India,  with  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  various  subjects.  By  H.  Scott,  M.  D. 
[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  III.] 

I  have  hesitated  a  good  deal  with  regard  to,  the  subject 
which  I  should  choose  for  this  paper,  from  the  great  variety 
that  present  themselves  to  my  mind.  I  have  fixed  at  last,  on 
the  most  important  operation  for  the-  cure  of  blindness  that 
has  yet  been  practised  in  any  country — the  removal  of  the  cry- 
stalline lens  when  it  becomes  opake.  At  what  period  this  dis- 
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covery  was  made  in  India  will,  I  fear,  never  be  known,  nor  to 
what  demigod  we  are  indebted  for  so  great  a  relief  to  suffering 
humanity.  It  is  probably  very  ancient;  for  ages  have,  I  think, 
passed  away  since  much  addition  has  been  made  to  knowledge 
in  India.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  people  so  often  inva- 
ded by  barbarians,  so  often  subjected  to  a  foreign  and  cruel  do- 
minion, should  have  leisure  or  ability  to  make  and  preserve  ob- 
servations of  this  kind.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  an- 
tiquity of  the  operation  of  India  for  cataract,  I  know  that'it  is 
occasionally  very  effectual.  That  it  renews  to  many  melancholy 
beings  their  long  lost  communication  with  the  external  world, 
and  brings  them  once  more  "  within  the  precincts  of  the  cheer- 
ful day." 

I  cannot  venture  to  say  that  the  Indian  operation  for  the 
cataract  is  worthy  of  our  imitation;  this  must  be  decided  by 
those  better  qualified  to  judge  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  plain  narration  of  what  I  have  ac- 
tually seen,  with  such  observations  on  it  as  have  arisen  in  my 
mind.  I  think  I  have  been  a  witness  of  this  operation  four 
times,  and  performed  by  two  different  operators.  Those  people 
occasionally  travel  to  a  distance  to  practise  their  art,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  never  leave  their  homes  unless  on  being  called  to 
some  certain  employment.  All  those  that  I  saw  in  Bombay, 
were  Moormen,  and  their  general  residence  was  in  Guzurat. 
One  of  these  practitioners  was  a  young  man,  the  other  aged; 
they  came  at  different  times,  and  were  unconnected  with  each 
other.  The  young  man  had,  I  think,  the  most  skilful  hands  of 
any  person  that  I  ever  met  with.  He  seemed  to  feel  every  thing 
that  he  touched  with  as  much  delicacy  as  a  spider,  and  the 
operations  which  I  saw  him  perform  were  executed  with  sur- 
prising skill.  Celsus  observes  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  a 
young  man,  or  of  an  age  approaching  to  youth.  "  Esse  autem 
Chirurgus  debet  adolescens,  aut  certse  adolescentiae  proprior." 
The  feeling,  the  elasticity,  the  pliability  of  youth,  with  its  per- 
fection of  sight,  are  never  more  necessary  than  in  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cataract. 

I  have,  unfortunately,  not  brought  to  Europe  the  Indian  in- 
struments for  couching,  but  I  have  had  a  set  made  here  by  an 
ingenious  workman,  from  my  recollection  of  them.  They  can- 
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not  be  far  from  affording  a  true  representation.  The  first  in- 
strument, A,  is  for  perforating  the  coats  of  the  eye.  It  is  sharp- 


pointed,  but  soon  becomes  thicker  than  a  common  lancet.  This 
seems  to  be  necessary,  for  two  reasons:  1st,  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  its  breaking,  from  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  sclerotic 
coat;  and,  2dly,  to  make  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  pass  the 
instrument  B,  for  depressing  the  lens.  The  instrument  A  is 
made  of  steel,  but  B,  I  have  always  seen  made  of  brass.  About 
the  4th  or  5th  of  an  inch  above  the  point  of  the  instrument  A, 
they  wind  a  thread  for  preventing  its  passing  farther  into  the 
eye  than  is  intended.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
opening  made  through  the  sclerotic  coat  is  at  the  very  point 
where  it  is  now  made  in  Europe;  that  is,  behind  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  and  about,  or  a  little  below,  the  axis  of  the  eye. 
My  skilful  operator  desired  the  patient  to  look  at  a  particular 
object,  and  in  a  moment  he  pierced  the  eye  at  the  very  point 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  without  using  a  speculum 
to  fix  it. 

When  an  opening  is  thus  made  through  the  sclerotic  coat, 
the  instrument  A  is  withdrawn,  and  that  marked  B,  introdu- 
ced. This  instrument  may  be  described  as  a  cylinder,  termi- 
nating at  one  end  in  a  pyramid  of  three  sides,  with  a  blunt 
apex.  Between  the  cylinder  and  pyramid,  at  their  junction,  is 
a  neck,  or  part  somewhat  smaller  than  the  rest,  as  marked  at 
C.  On  being  inserted,  it  is  so  managed  as  to  push  down  the 
lens  below  the  pupil.  This  is  done  slowly,  but  effectually, 
twice  or  thrice,  the  operator  looking  attentively  for  a  little 
time  afterwards  at  the  eye,  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  quite 
removed  the  lens,  and  placed  it  below  the  transparent  cornea. 
He  then  slowly  draws  back  the  instrument  till  he  finds  that  it 
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hangs  from  the  narrower  portion,  or  shoulder,  at  C.  In  this 
position  it  produces  no  kind  of  irritation,  while  the  strength 
of  the  sclerotic  coat  keeps  it  from  falling  out  entirely.  Both 
eyes  are  then  covered  carefully  with  several  round  cushions  of 
cotton  wetted  with  water,  so  that  the  patient  is  in  perfect 
darkness.  With  the  eyes  so  covered,  and  with  the  instrument 
still  in  the  perforation,  the  head  of  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  a  pillow  for  15  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour,  till  the 
spasms  that  may  have  been  excited  in  the  eye  have  entirely 
ceased.  They  are  then  uncovered  and  carefully  examined.  If 
the  lens  or  any  part  of  it  has  risen,  it  is  again  depressed  by  the 
instrument  B.  They  are  a  second  time  bound  up  as  before,  for 
a  like  period  of  time,  and  then  re-examined,  to  ascertain  if 
any  farther  depression  is  necessary.  This  process  is  even  gone 
through  a  third  time,  so  that  their  operation  is  tedious:  it  re- 
quires a  long  time,  but  it  seems  not  to  give  any  material  de- 
gree of  pain  or  uneasiness.  When  in  this  way  they  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  lens  is  sufficiently  removed,  they  tie  the  wet 
cotton  cushions  over  both  eyes,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  He 
is  kept  there  in  darkness  and  repose  for  about  a  week,  living 
on  little  else  than  boiled  rice. 

When  I  first  saw  the  Indian  instruments  for  couching,  I 
looked  on  them  with  contempt.  I  thought  the  instrument  B, 
in  particular,  clumsy  and  ill  fitted  for  its  office.  But  experi- 
ence has  altered  my  opinion.  Its  size  is  perhaps  of  advantage, 
for  by  means  of  it  the  lens  is  readily  removed,  while  its  coat 
is  completely  torn  and  detached.  There  is  thus  less  risk  of 
the  lens  returning  to  its  former  position,  while  its  absorption 
is  promoted  and  ensured.* 

If  any  person  will  consult  Celsus,  he  will  find  that  his 
operation  for  the  cataract  does  not  differ  from  the  present 
practice  of  Europe,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  it.  He  perfo- 
rates the  eye  with  the  same  needle  (acus)  that  he  uses  for  de- 
pressing the  lens;  and  he  advises,  if  the  lens  cannot  be  kept 
down,  to  cut  it  to  pieces  with  this  acus;  so  that  his  instrument 
must  have  had  both  a  sharp  point  and  a  cutting  edge:  u  si  hsesit 

•  Celsus  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion — for  he  says  u  turn  acus  admovenda 
est,  aut  acuta,  aut  forte  mm  nimium  tennis" 
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(says  Celsus)  curatio  expleta  est,  si  subinde  redit,  eadem  acu 
concidenda  6t  in  plures  partes  dissipanda  est;  quae  singula  et 
facilius  conduntur  et  minus  late  officiunt." 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  astronomy  and  the 
Algebra  of  the  Hindoos  had  a  different  origin  from  what  we 
have  learned  of  those  sciences  from  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians. 
May  not  the  same  observation  be  applied  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper?  From  whatever  source  the  operation  of  Celsus 
reached  the  Greeks,  and  through  them,  I  suppose,  the  Ro- 
mans, it  differs  so  much  from  the  method  of  India,  as  may 
lead  us  to  think  that  they  had  not  a  common  origin.  Facts 
like  those  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there  never  existed 
more  than  a  very  partial  or  a  very  temporary  intercourse 
(such  as  now  takes  place)  between  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 
The  recent  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  Arabic  cyphers 
or  digits  affords,  I  think,  a  proof  of  the  same  kind.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  them  was  first  brought 
from  Spain  to  France  before  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  by  the 
justly  celebrated  Gerbert,  and  that  he  had  learned  the  use  of 
those  figures  from  the  Saracens,  who  had  settled  in  that  coun- 
try. The  introduction,,  however,  of  this  method  was  probably 
much  later  than  the  time  of  Gerbert.  Mathew  Paris  calls 
them  the  Grecian  numerals,  and  says  they  were  brought  from 
Athens  by  John  Basingstoke,  about  the  year  1240.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  owe  to  India,  and  not  to  Greece  or  Arabia, 
this  inestimable  invention.  The  forms  of  those  Arabian  or 
Grecian  characters  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  we  use  at 
present,  and  the  whole  mode  of  employing  them  for  the  ex- 
pression and  management  of  numbers  is  exactly  the  same.  How 
superior  is  this  to  the  numeral  letters  of  the  Romans! — Does 
not  our  comparatively  late  knowledge  of  this  noble  invention 
afford  an  additional  proof  that  the  extensive  connection  be- 
tween India,  Egypt,  and  the  more  Western  world  (which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  existed)  could  never  have  taken  place? 
Such  an  argument  appears  to  me  far  more  conclusive  than  the 
sounds  of  words,  uncertain  etymologies,  or  geographical  con- 
jectures. The  wanderings  in  the  East  of  shepherds  or  of  tribes 
in  the  early  periods  of  society,  with  regard  to  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  may  be  ranked  with  the  stories  of  the  Arabian 
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Nights,  and  are  in  my  opinion  about  as  authentic  and  use- 
ful. 

I  asked  my  Indian  operator  by  what  means  he  had  acqui- 
red his  knowledge  of  this  operation.  He  replied,  from  his  fa- 
ther. They  practised  it  from  father  to  son.  He  had  never  seen 
the  dissection  of  the  eye  of  any  animal,  nor  does  he  believe 
that  any  of  his  family  had.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  think  that  the  knowledge  pf  this  very  delicate  operation 
must  have  been  derived  from  actual  dissection;  for  an  error, 
even  of  a  small  space,  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  destruction  of 
vision  for  ever. 

I  was  so  struck  with  the  skill  of  this  man,  that  I  was  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  from  him  the  general  result  of  his  practice, 
the  proportion  of  his  successful  and  unsuccessful  operations. 
He  acknowledged  at  once  that  he  kept  no  register  nor  account 
of  them;  but  on  my  pressing  him  much  to  make  some  con- 
jecture of  the  number  in  one  hundred  who  were  improved  by 
the  operation,  and  of  the  number  who  received  no  benefit  from 
it,  he  sahl,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  that  he  did  not 
think  above  five  in  one  hundred  remained  without  benefit.  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  question 
with  more  certainty;  the  man  was  a  stranger  and  soon  returned 
to  his  country,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on  this  subject.  He  could 
have  but  little  interest  in  deceiving  me;  but,  as  is  too  frequent- 
ly the  case,  he  might  wish  to  give  himself  consequence  by 
magnifying  his  success;  he  might  have  forgotten  many  of  his 
failures;  and  without  supposing  that  he  meant  to  mislead  me 
(which  I  should  reluctantly  do),  we  ought  probably  to  make 
a  large  deduction  from  the  favourable  side  of  the  account. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  remedies  used  by  the  Indians  for 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  for  that  is  a  subject  purely  medical, 
for  which  this  is  not  an  appropriate  place;  nor  indeed  do  any 
of  their  remedies  produce  such  effects,  as  I  should  judge  to 
be  peculiar,  or  very  interesting.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  ophthalmia  of  Egypt, 
like  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  or  the  typhus  fever  of  Europe, 
cannot  be  propagated  from  one  man  to  another  in  India,  but 
that  its  infection  or  contagion  is  rendered  inert  by  the  unceas- 
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ing  heat  of  that  climate.  I  can  suppose  that  an  increase  of 
temperature  may  induce  those  poisons  to  enter  into  new  com- 
binations with  the  air,  or  some  of  its  component  parts. 

H.  Scott. 
38,  Russel  Square,  August  2d,  1816. 

P.  S.  Does  any  thing  like  the  operation  that  I  have  descri- 
bed appear  in  the  medical  writings  of  the  Arabians? 


Account  of  the  Winter  Epidemic  of  1815-16,  as  it  appeared  in 
and  adjacent  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  By  Dr.  James  Davis. 
Pamphlet;  printed  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  1816. 
The  late  pestilential  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has  occasioned 
a  greater  mortality  than  Carolina  ever  before  experienced 
from  any  other  epidemic,  commenced  in  the  town  of  Co- 
lumbia early  in  last  November,  in  the  form  of  common  colds, 
immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  our  autumnal  bilious 
fever.  These  colds  were  unusually  rife  for  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  symptoms  of  them  were  coughs  with  some  raw- 
ness and  soreness  of  the  pipes  and  chest,  and  occasionally  slight 
soreness  of  the  throat  with  some  fever. — The  head  was  never 
affected.  Although  this  disease  now  assumed  this  mild  ap- 
pearance, it  was  easy  to  discover  from  the  sallow  complexion 
and  languid  condition  in  which  it  left  the  patients  even  after 
slight  attacks,  that  there  was  more  malignity  in  it  than  in  a 
common  cold.  The  successful  method  of  treatment  also  pointed 
out  a  difference  between  them,  as,  after  cleansing  the  first  pas- 
sages freely  with  cathartics,  a  liberal  use  of  the  bark  proved 
a  speedy  and  certain  method  of  cure;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  in  common  colds.  In  many  instances  the  degree 
of  morbid  affection  was  so  slight  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of 
medicine;  and  in  these  cases  their  duration  was  from  one  to 
three,  four  or  five  weeks,  according  to  the  employments  and 
habits  of  the  subjects  of  them,  in  remaining  within  doors,  or 
in  being  much  exposed  to  alternate  changes  of  the  external 
atmosphere  with  the  attemperated  air  of  a  cnamber. 
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By  the  latter  end  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, these  colds  began  to  wear  a  more  serious  complexion; 
the  worst  cases  assuming  the  type  of  violent  pneumonia,  while 
the  more  ordinary  cases  began  to  be  accompanied  with  severe 
fevers  and  local  affections  of  the  parts  about  the  head.  By  the 
middle  and  third  week  in  December  the  disease  had  become 
truly  alarming. — Several  mortal  cases  had  occurred,  accom- 
panied with  symptoms  of  malignity,  and  the  subjects  of  it 
were  multiplying  every  day.  By  the  middle  of  January  it  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  acme,  and  by  the  second  week  in 
February  to  have  nearly  subsided.  It  however  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  ofF,  for  upon  the  recurrence  of  every  damp  cold 
day  or  two  a  few  severe  cases  immediately  appear;  and  a 
slight  sore  throat,  which  is  at  this  time  unusually  rife,  must  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  the  same  disease.  During  these 
ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  its  prevalence  it  manifested  consider- 
able malignity,  and  left  but  too  many  to  painfully  remember 
the  winter  of  1815-16;  nevertheless  I  apprehend  its  violence 
and  mortality  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Its  mortality 
was  considerable,  it  is  true,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
authentic  information,  that  several  other  places,  as  Williams- 
burgh,  Newberry,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  have  suffered 
incomparably  worse  than  we  have  done.  I  do  not  mention  this 
circumstance  because  it  is  any  consolation  that  other  places 
have  suffered  more  than  Columbia,  but  to  remove  improper 
impressions  with  regard  to  this  place;  for  in  this  respect  it  has 
been  egregiously  misrepresented. 

Every  serious  case  of  this  epidemic  was  ushered  in  by  a 
chill,  with  an  unusual  aching  of  the  joints  and  extremities  of 
about  two  or  more  hours  duration.  A  few  hours  before  this 
chill,  in  very  many  cases,  sudden,  acute  and  excruciating  local 
pains  in  some  part  of  the  body,  but  especially  about  the  face 
and  head,  as  in  one  tooth,  one  ear,  the  orbitary  bones  of  one 
eye,  one  side  of  the  maxillary  bones,  one  side  of  the  head,  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  or  perhaps  still  more  remotely,  a  pain  in 
one  knee  would  appear,  whilst  the  subject  was  in  perfect 
health,  as  precursors  and  premonitors  of  the  approaching  dis- 
ease. The  circumstance  of  a  formal  chill  at  the  commencement 
afforded  a  certain  prognosis  of  the  nature  of  the  future  disease, 
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whether  it  was  to  be  a  light  or  a  severe  one.  Not  a  single  case 
of  a  severe  nature  occurred  without  this  symptom,  and  not 
one  which  was  marked  with  it,  that  did  not  prove  exceedingly 
violent.  The  measure  of  severity  and  danger  might  also  be 
predicted  with  considerable  certainty  from  the  severity  and 
length  of  the  chill,  as  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  generally 
correspondent  to  the  severity  of  this  symptom. 

A  fever  immediately  succeeded  the  cold  stage,  and  perhaps 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  within  the  first  twenty- four 
hours,  a  pain  began  to  form  in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  atten- 
ded with  cough,  constituting  pneumonia.  This  pain  continued 
to  increase  in  violence,  spreading  and  occupying  a  more  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  chest,  until  in  some  instances  it  seemed 
to  have  pervaded  the  whole  region  of  the  thorax,  or  shifting 
from  one  part  to  another,  for  nine,  ten  or  eleven  days,  when  a 
crisis  occurred  either  by  expectoration,  perspiration  or  urinary 
depositions,  or  by  all  three  of  them,  and  the  disease  gradually 
solved. 

In  pneumonic  cases  the  pulse  was  seldom  hard,  but  was 
very  quick  and  manifested  great  irritation.  The  warmth  of  the 
skin  was  not  very  ardent,  but  until  near  the  crisis  was  gener- 
ally disposed  to  be  dry.  About  the  third  day  and  sometimes 
on  the  first,  the  tongue  became  covered  with  a  yellow  fur. 
The  thirst  wns  not  generally  considerable,  but  short  paroxysms 
of  it  occurred  in  which  it  was  excessive.  There  was  seldom 
much  pain  in  the  head,  and  yet  there  was  almost  constantly 
present  a  slight  alienation  of  mind.  There  was  some  expecto- 
ration from  the  beginning  of  the  cough;  at  firstvit  was  com- 
monly a  little  bloody,  but  frequently  only  a  tough  glairy  phlegm. 
The  urine  during  the  disease  was  a  little  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  of  a  high  red  colour.  Muscular  strength  was  consider- 
ably prostrated  and  the  patients  suffered  much  anxiety.  The 
sleep  was  greatly  disturbed.  The  respiration  was  hurried  and 
frequently  performed  with  a  little  catch,  as  if  from  some  ob- 
struction, even  when  the  pain  in  the  chest  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  acute;  but  it  seldom  amounted  to  dyspnoea,  except  in 
fatal  cases,  and  then,  for  a  few  hours  just  before  death,  it  was 
excessively  severe,  suggesting  an  idea  that  the  chemical  func- 
tion of  the  lungs  was  suspended,  rather  thafn  that  they  were 
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rendered  impervious  from  infarction  or  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion. The  cheeks  were  often  marked  with  a  circular  blush  which 
in  some  cases  was  of  a  remarkably  deep  crimson  colour.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  apparent  difference  of  symptoms  be- 
tween these  cases  and  ordinary  cases  of  sporadic  pneumonia 
was  not  very  striking.  The  difference  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
greater  danger  attending  the  epidemic  cases,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  the  remedies  usually  employed  in  sporadic 
pneumonia. 

Towards  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  expectoration 
became  more  easy  and  copious,  the  matter  of  which  was  ge- 
nerally yellow. — Spontaneous  and  comfortable  perspirations 
burst  forth.  The  urine  became  more  abundant  and  turbid,  de- 
posited a  copious  mucous  sediment,  and  the  disease  gradually 
terminated. 

This  was  the  train  of  symptoms  that  appeared  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  pneumonic  cases;  but  not  in  all.  There  were  some 
in  which  the  arterial  actions  were  prodigiously  energetic,  and 
in  which  there  was  scarcely  any  reaction  in  the  blood-vessels, 
exhibiting  every  mark  of  the  greatest  debility  compatible  with 
life.  These  latter  cases  were  more  embarrassing  to  the  phy- 
sician than  the  former,  but  nevertheless  did  not  prove  to  be 
more  mortal.  They  ran  the  same  course,  had  similar  crises, 
and  terminated  about  the  same  time  with  the  kind  of  cases 
above  described. 

Besides  the  pneumonic  form  of  this  epidemic,  which  was 
here  the  predominant  form  and  occasioned  nearly  all  the  mor- 
tality in  this  community,  we  also  had  three  other  types  of  it. 
The  pneumonic  form  in  all  serious  cases  was  so  greatly  pre- 
dominant, that  perhaps  we  should  not  depart  very  far  from 
propriety  to  denominate  the  disease  an  epidemic  pleurisy  or 
peripneumony,  rather  than  that  of  an  epidemic  cartarrh.  The 
next  most  prevalent  form  exhibited  a  determination  of  disease 
upon  the  brain  and  meninges  with  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
suffused  countenance,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  delirium.  In 
another,  the  disease  fixed  on  the  blood-vessels  only,  in  the 
form  of  violent  fever;  and  in  the  third,  but  in  very  few  instan- 
ces, there  was  a  local  determination  to  the  throat  producing 
cynanche  pharyngsea.    The  difference  of  symptoms  between 
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these  types  and  the  pneumonic  type  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
usual  symptoms  arising  from  the  parts  locally  and  most  violent- 
ly affected;  except  perhaps  that  the  vascular  actions  were  ge- 
nerally more  energetic  in  the  former  than  the  latter;  and 
that  cough  did  not  attend  on  the  former  so  early  in  the  attack 
as  it  did  in  the  latter.  In  the  head,  fever  and  throat  cases, 
the  cough  supervened,  and  about  the  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh 
day  an  expectoration  of  yellow  matter  came  on  together 
with  spontaneous  perspirations  and  urinary  depositions — 
and  the  disease  gradually  solved.  It  is  here  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  whatever  type  the  disease  assumed  the  symp- 
toms attending  the  crisis  were  the  same;  and  perhaps  there  is 
no  disease  in  which  these  symptoms  are  more  uniform  and 
essential  than  they  were  in  this. — These  kinds  of  evacuations 
appeared  to  be  those  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  pertina- 
ciously required  for  its  solution,  and  it  appeared  that  none 
others  either  natural  or  artificial  could  be  successfully  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Not  a  single  case  recovered,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  without  one  or  more  of  these  evacuations,  however 
long  the  period  of  crisis  might  have  been  deferred. 

In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  as  I  above  remarked,  in  its  first 
approaches,  the  cases  were  readily  managed  with  purgatives, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  the  bark;  but  when  it  arrived  to  its 
full  strength  the  bark  was  no  longer  admissible  except  in  the 
state  of  convalescence.  During  its  whole  reign,  however,  it 
exhibited  various  degrees  of  morbid  affection,  and  very  many 
cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  recommend 
confinement  to  the  uniform  atmosphere  of  a  chamber,  a  spare 
diet  with  perhaps  some  gentle  tonic  medicines,  as  the  infusion 
of  quassia  or  the  bark. 

In  treating  the  pneumonic  cases,  it  was  readily  to  be  per- 
ceived, that  bleeding,  our  chief  remedy  and  principal  depen- 
dance  in  sporadic  pneumonia,  was  not  the  leading  remedy  in 
this  disease.  For  although  it  was  frequently  useful  and  some- 
times absolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it,  yet  the  be- 
nefit derived  from  it  even  in  these  cases,  and  where  there  was 
considerable  inflammatory  diathesis  with  violent  local  affection 
of  the  chest,  was  not  equal  to  my  expectations,  nor  to  what 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain  in  sporadic^  pneumonia.  This 
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disease  was  decidedly  of  a  bilious  character,  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  cold  season  into  the  form  of  catarrh.  In  some 
cases  a  redundancy  of  bile  was  manifested  by  the  immense  dis- 
charges of  it  by  evacuants,  and  in  others  where  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  abundant,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  discharges  and  from  its  appearance  that  a 
vitiated  state  of  it  was  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases 
towards  the  decline  the  complexion  assumed  the  bilious  hue, 
and  in  some  a  true  jaundice  supervened  in  the  midst  of  the 
attack. 

The  remedies  most  uniformly  useful,  and  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  chief  and  leading  remedies,  were  ca~ 
thartics,  diaphoretics,  anodynes  and  epispastics.  In  cases  of 
very  energetic  arterial  actiun  venesection  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; and  in  cases  of  less  vascular  energy,  when  the  local 
inflammation  in  the  chest  was  fixed  and  extremely  acute,  small 
bloodlettings  were  useful  and  even  essentially  necessary  to 
save  the  lungs  from  immediate  destruction.  But  in  general  it 
was  requisite  to  be  extremely  guarded  in  this  operation,  and 
to  take  away  no  more  blood  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  rescue  some  vital  part  from  immediate  mischief.  In  cases 
of  very  strong  arterial  action,  or  of  excruciating  pains  of  the 
chest,  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  blood  until  these  symptoms 
were  moderated  and  reduced  down  to  that  point  which  a  skil- 
ful judgment  could  determine  no  longer  threatened  immediate 
destruction.  But  more  than  this  evidently  did  mischief,  either 
by  protracting  the  crisis  far  beyond  the  natural  period,  or  by 
suppressing  the  critical  evacuations  altogether;  and  by  leaving 
the  patients  to  struggle  under  a  tedious  debility  during  a  long 
protracted  convalescence. 

The  blood  was  most  generally  buffy  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease  in  which  it  was  drawn;  but  frequently  not  until  the 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  buff  was  commonly  of  a  yellow 
colour;  and  in  some  instances  the  coagulum  was  imperfectly 
formed,  being  of  exceedingly  loose  texture  with  a  liquid  kind 
of  buff  floating  over  it,  exhibiting  almost  a  semipurulent  ap- 
pearance. 

Neither  the  buffy  appearance  of  the  blood  nor  the  obstinacy 
and  unmitigated  state  of  pain,  afforded  those  just  criteria  for 
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repeated  venesections,  as  in  sporadic  pneumonia.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  physician  should  not  be  over  anxious  to  subdue 
these  symptoms  to  that  point  of  moderation  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do  in  common  pleurisies,  but  to  wait  the  critical 
terminationj  trusting  the  resolution  of  a  much  higher  degree 
of  remaining  local  inflamation  to  the  evacuations  of  expecto- 
ration, &c.  attending  the  crisis,  than  would  be  justifiable  in 
sporadic  pneumonia. 

Refrigerant  cathartics,  such  as  the  sulphat  of  soda  and  the 
sulphat  of  potash,  were  the  most  useful;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  repeat  them  every  day  or  every  other  day  during  the  dis- 
ease; and  to  employ  the  intervals  with  diaphoretics  and  ano- 
dynes. The  most  servicable  diaphoretics  were  the  pulv.  antimo- 
nial.  or  the  James'  powders,  and  powders  composed  of  tart, 
emet.  and  sal.  nitri.  The  anodynes,  either  the  elixir  paregoric 
or  laudanum,  were  best  given  at  night,  to  compose  the  irritation 
and  to  co-operate  with  habit  in  inducing  a  comfortable  sleep. 
It  would  be  natural  to  fear  that  the  anodynes  might  have  an 
effect  in  repressing  expectoration;  but  so  far  from  it,  they 
usually  repressed  only  a  harassing  fruitless  cough  during  the 
night,  but  promoted  the  expectoration  when  the  cough  return- 
ed in  the  morning.  It  was  proper  however,  not  to  resort  to 
this  remedy  too  early,  nor  until  after  the  morbid  excitement 
had  been  somewhat  reduced;  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease the  morbid  excitement  suddenly  increased,  it  might  be 
proper  to  intermit  its  use.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
anodyne  ought  always  to  be  so  given  as  not  to  interfere  with 
cathartics. 

This  was  the  general  mode  of  treatment  which  I  found  most 
successful  in  every  type  of  this  epidemic.  The  difference  of 
type  requiring  no  other  difference  ol  treatment  than  some  local 
applications  suited  to  the  parts  most  violently  affected,  except 
in  the  cases  attended  with  extreme  debility,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  some  diffusible  stimulus  and  cor- 
dial. The  warm  aromated  toddy,  as  being  most  grateful  and 
convenient,  was  generally  resorted  to. 

In  chest-cases,  epispastics  on  the  seat  of  the  pain,  especially 
if  fixed,  were  beneficial.  In  cases  of  the  cynanche,  when  not 

violent,  the  volatile  liniment  combined  with  a  solution  of  cam- 
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phor  in  Sp.  Terebinth,  was  very  serviceable,  but  in  violent 
cases  epispastics  to  the  throat  were  indispensably  necessary. 
Such  jrarg^es  as  best  promoted  a  secretion  from  the  fauces 
were  useful,  and  for  this  purpose  the  simple  forms,  as  warm 
sage  tea  with  honey  and  sal  nitri,  were  perhaps  as  good  as 
stay  others.  In  head  cases  epispastics,  when  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  were  strikingly  beneficial;  and  I  was  informed  of 
one  case  which  approximated  nearly  to  phrenitis  in  which  an 
epispastic  over  the  whole  of  the  shaved  scalp,  afforded  immedi- 
ate relief.  In  mere  fever  cases  blistering  was  most  usefully 
performed  on  the  extremities. 

Soon  after  the  solution  of  this  disease  the  appetite  of  hunger 
frequently  returned  very  suddenly,  and  was  remarkably  un- 
governable; in  these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  pa- 
tient in  the  quantity  of  his  food,  but  his  appetite  craved  a  ge- 
nerous diet,  and  it  was  useful  to  indulge  it;  a  poor  meagre  diet 
only  served  to  keep  up  a  state  of  debility  and  langour  but  too 
common  after  this  disease,  and  to  protract  the  convalescence. 

I  have  faithfully  endeavoured  to  comprise  in  this  communi- 
cation an  accurate  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  type, 
symptoms  and  cure  of  this  epidemic.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  add  that  Doctor  E.  D.  Smith,  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
South-Carolina  College,  who  during  my  own  illness  with  the 
disease,  was  necessarily  drawn  into  the  practice  for  several 
weeks  from  the  scarcity  of  medical  aid,  and  to  whom  I  show- 
ed this  communication,  confirms  the  statements  I  have  made 
as  accordant  with  his  own  observation  and  experience.  And 
as,  from  authentic  reports,  this  disease  has  assumed  very  va- 
rious shapes  in  a  great  number  of  places,  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  similar  communications  could  be  obtained  from 
every  place  in  which  it  has  appeared.  The  History  of  Epide- 
mics is  at  all  times  interesting  to  the  physician  and  the  philo- 
sopher; and  yet  no  diseases  are  involved  in  greater  obscurity. 
In  the  profession  of  physic,  where  the  practitioners  are  consi- 
dered as  the  guardians  of  health,  the  community  at  large  have 
a  claim  upon  their  exertions;  hence  moral  duty  should  stimu- 
late them  to  every  information  that  may  tend  to  general  good. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  physician  to  consider  himself  the 
object  of  his  own  attention;  he  should  deal  out  his  bounty 
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with  a  liberal  hand,  and  let  his  observations  and  experience 
be  diffusive. 

PART  II. 

Peculiarities  and  Anomalies  of  the  late  Epidemic. 

This  subject  would  appear  at  first  view  to  be  more  curious 
than  useful;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  far  the  peculiarities 
and  anomalies  concomitant  on  a  disease  may  tend  to  establish 
the  identity  of  its  character,  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  destitute 
of  utility.  It  may  also  be  of  importance  to  the  practitioner,  upon 
any  new  recurrence  of  the  disease,  to  be  apprised  of  its  anom- 
alies and  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  and  thereby 
be  saved  from  those  perplexing  embarrassments  which  new  and 
singular  appearances  sometimes  impose  upon  him. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  medical  writers  to  denominate 
all  catarrhs  which  have  prevailed  epidemically  by  one  common 
appellation  implying  an  identity  of  character.  u  From  Syden- 
ham upwards  to  Hippocrates,  the  epidemic  catarrh  was  known 
and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  catarrhalis  febris  epidemica. 
Since  Sydenham's  time  it  had  been  variously  named,  but  is 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  influenza."  How  far  this 
may  be  correct  and  proper  requires  investigation. 

In  examining  the  history  of  epidemic  catarrhs  we  find  a 
very  great  diversity  both  in  the  symptoms  and  in  the  methods 
of  cure;  scarcely  any  two  of  them  in  immediate  succession 
presenting  a  sameness  of  character.  If  nosological  terms  are  to 
be  continued  in  use,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  discrimination  and  strictest  precision;  other- 
wise unwary  practitioners  and  others,  seeing  a  method  of  treat- 
ment prescribed  for  a  disease  under  the  usual  name  by  which 
it  is  known,  will  take  it  for  their  guide,  right  or  wrong,  and 
perhaps  not  discover  their  error  until  after  ihe  loss  of  several 
valuable  lives.  A  great  source  of  this  want  of  precision  in 
former  times  was  doubtless  the  seldom  recurrence  of  these 
epidemics,  as  according  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  they  had  appeared 
at  uncertain  intervals  in  England  during  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  last  preceding  the  year  1 764,  on  an  average  of  only 
once  in  thirty  one-years;  but  unfortunately  for  us  in  modern 
times  this  excuse  does  not  apply,  for  since  the  year  1768,  they 
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have  returned  in  England  upon  an  average  of  once  in  only 
about  every  six  years,  and  in  this  country  since  the  year  1757 
the  average  has  been  once  in  only  about  every  seven  years.  It 
prevailed  in  America  in  the  years  1757,  '61,  '72,  '81,  '89,  '90, 
1807  and  '16,  so  that  in  this  ratio  it  may  return  under  the  obser- 
vation of  one  man,  during  an  ordinary  lifetime,  six  or  eight 
times,  which  affords  but  too  ample  an  opportunity  to  industry 
and  attentive  remark  to  make  accurate  observations  and  usefu 
distinctions. 

Dr.  Rush  remarks  that  "  the  influenza  passes  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  through  a  country,  and  affects  the  greatest  number  of 
people,  in  a  given  time,  of  any  disease  in  the  world;"  in  which 
he  is  corroborated  by  many  other  writers.  But  our  late  epi- 
demic was  peculiarly  slow  in  its  progress  in  pervading  the 
country.  In  its  march  from  the  northward  to  the  southward  its 
progress  appears  to  have  been  only  from  about  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  annum.  In  the  winter  of  1813 
it  was  in  Philadelphia;  in  the  winter  of  1815  it  had  advanced 
as  far  southwardly  as  Salisbury,  N.  C.  and  in  this  winter  it 
has  visited  most  parts  of  South-Carolina.  Since  its  invasion  of 
this  State,  its  progress  from  place  to  place  has  been  equally 
peculiar;  appearing  in  spots  or  neighbourhoods  only  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  at  periods  of  four,  five, 
six  or  eight  w:eks  apart.  It  was  also  peculiarly  capricious  in 
the  circumscribed  locality  of  its  prevalence,  attacking  one  par- 
ticular community,  raging  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  then 
passing  over  a  large  intermediate  tract  of  country  and  seizing 
on  another  circumscribed  community.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
meandering  through  the  State  ever  since  earh  in  last  Novem- 
ber, and  at  this  time  is  s'ill  raging  in  some  neighbourhoods 
adjacent  to  others  where  it  prevailed  early  in  the  winter,  and 
from  which  it  had  long  since  passed  off. 

It  has  been  peculiar  in  raging  with  the  greatest  severity  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  whilst  the  sea  coast  has  been  ex- 
empted or  suffered  comparatively  but  little.  And  yet  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  state,  the  most  swampy  situations,  margins  of 
rivers  and  places  most  subject  to  the  endemial  autumnal 
bilious  fevers,  have  suffered  most  severely  from  the  epidemic. 

It  was  likewise  peculiar  in  its  manifest  predilection  for  male 
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subjects  in  preference  to  females.  The  proportion  of  females 
attacked  did  not  perhaps  exceed  one  tenth  or  one  fifteenth  part; 
but  some  few  who  were  attacked  seemed  to  have  the  disease 
equally  as  violent  as  the  males.  Children  under  four  or  five 
years  of  age  were  remarkably  exempted,  and  amongst  children 
above  that  age  the  males  most  generally  suffered.  It  was  not 
peculiarly  fatal  to  the  aged,  nor  to  such  as  had  a  prior  tendency 
to  pulmonic  affections,  but  on  the  contrary  some  very  old  people 
recovered  who  had  the  disease  severely;  and, indeed,  it  fell  with 
its  greatest  severity  and  mortality  on  the  robust,  and  on  such 
as  were  in  the  prime  of  life. — Corpulent  persons  appeared  to 
enjoy  an  exemption; — and  it  was  thought  that  Europeans  and 
the  natives  of  the  Eastern  States  were  much  more  exempted 
than  the  natives  of  more  southern  latitudes.  Females  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy  were  not  more  liable  to  abortion  in  this,  disease 
than  in  others  of  equal  violence,  which  unhappily  is  not  the 
case  in  epidemical  catarrhs  generally.  To  drunkards,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  generally  fatal. 

This  disease  was  peculiar  in  its  universal  tendency  to  de- 
termine on  the  chest,  in  the  form  of  pneumonia.  For  although 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  determined  to  the  head,  blood-vessels 
only,  or  throat,  yet  the  tendency  to  the  chest  was  so  general  as 
almost  to  warrant  the  denomination  of  an  epidemic  pleurisy  or 
peripneumony  rather  than  that  of  influenza.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked that  relapses  were  more  seldom  than  in  ordinary  influ- 
enzas. It  was  peculiarly  under  the  influence  of  temperature  and 
humidity.  Upon  the  recurrence  of  cold  damp  weather,  of  which 
we  have  had  an  unusual  share  this  winter,  the  cases  immediately 
multiplied,  and  those  who  had  been  previously  ill  never  failed 
to  become  worse.  It  was  perhaps  from  this  circumstance  that  it 
proved  in  many  places  peculiarly  fatal  to  negroes,  as  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and 
their  lodgings  generally  cold  and  uncomfortable. — Exposure 
to  the  external  atmosphere  and  cold  seemed  constantly  to 
predispose  to  the  disease,  and  hence,  perhaps,  is  the  reason 
why  females,  children  and  corpulent  people  were  more  ex- 
empted from  it  than  others,  as  corpulence  serves  as  a  defence 
against  the  influence  of  cold. 

In  two  anomalous  cases  in  this  town  the  local  determina- 
tion to  the  brain  was  so  sudden  and  violent  in  two  robust  men 
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as  to  occasion  convulsions,  without  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms.— Both  these  cases  proved  fatal,  one  within  48  hours 
and  the  other  within  a  few  days.  In  a  lad  of  14  or  15  years- 
of  age,  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  attack  of  stu- 
por. He  was  travelling  on  the  road  in  company  with  some 
others  and  complained  of  nothing  before  he  fell  down  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  This  case  recovered.  A  pneumonic  case 
occurred,  of  a  typhus  nature,  accompanied  with  a  cough  in 
every  respect  resembling  the  hooping-cough,  except  that  the 
matter  of  expectoration  was  uncommonly  copious  and  puru- 
lent from  the  beginning.  This  is  a  recent  case,  and  after  a 
tedious  illness  seems  likely  to  recover.  In  three  pneumonic 
cases  towards  the  period  of  the  crisis  the  disease  precipitated 
itself  upon  the  extremities,  producing  an  alarming  state  of 
phlegmonic  inflammation,  which  terminated  the  constitutional 
disease  by  establishing  corpus  suppurations.  In  two  of  these 
cases  it  fell  upon  the  arms,  and  the  inflammations  and  enormous 
swellings  extended  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulders.  The 
suppurations  took  place  around  the  elbow  in  both  cases,  for- 
ming extensive  sinuses  from  which  the  discharge  kept  up  for 
many  weeks.  These  are  both  recovering,  but  threaten  an  an- 
chylosis. The  other  case  fell  upon  the  leg,  suppurated  copi- 
ously and  is  doing  well. 

I  was  informed  by  the  physicians  of  this  place  of  three 
cases  in  which  haemorrhages  from  one  or  both  ears  occurred,  in 
which  the  patients  lost  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood. 
One  of  these  cases  recovered.  Three  or  four  cases  occurred  in 
which  the  eruption  of  a  rash  on  the  2d  or  3d  day,  put  an  end 
to  the  disease;  and  in  one  it  appeared  as  late  as  the  4th  or  5th 
week,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  usual  symptoms  attending 
the  crisis,  and  seemed  to  be  beneficial. 

Two  pneumonic  cases  occurred  in  which  uncommon  copi- 
ous bronchial  or  pulmonary  secretions  took  place  at  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  condition  of  the  patients 
had  given  hopes,  for  several  days,  of  convalescence.  This  se- 
cretion occurred  suddenly,  and  the  matter  of  it  was  expectora- 
ted by  an  exhausting  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  quantity  ex- 
pectorated at  one  time  was  from  about  four  ounces  to  two 
pounds,  in  the  space  of  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours.  In 
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one  of  these  cases  it  recurred  periodically  with  nice  precision, 
at  the  same  hour  and  almost  at  the  same  minute  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  for  four  or  five  times. 

The  matter  of  this  secretion  had  an  intermediate  appear- 
ance between  pus  and  mucus,  of  a  white  colour  with  a  taste  not 
easily  described,  but  more  nearly  resembling  the  taste  of  a 
raw  egg  than  any  thing  else.  This  secretion  was  followed  by 
evident  and  immediate  relief  to  the  chest.  The  respiration 
became  more  free,  the  lungs  more  easily  expanded,  the  re- 
maining pains  and  uneasiness  about  the  chest  were  mitigated, 
and  the  convalescence  was  visibly  more  rapid. 

These  discharges  gave  an  impression  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  rupture  of  vomicae  or  abscesses  which  had  formed 
in  the  lungs.  But  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous  is  obvious 
from  the  following  circumstances.  The  matter  was  obviously 
different  from  the  matter  of  commo^i  abscesses,  as  an  experien- 
ced eye  would  readily  perceive.  If,  however,  it  had  been  real 
pus,  yet  this  alone  would  fall  very  far  short  of  being  proof  that 
it  proceeded  from  an  abscess;  for  it  is  a  fact  long  since  estab- 
lished that  pus  may  be,  and  very  often  is  formed  from  infla- 
med secreting  surfaces,  and  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  bron- 
chise  most  especially  are  liable  to  take  on  this  kind  of  secre- 
tion. The  expectoration  of  this  matter  was  moreover  regular- 
ly periodical  after  certain  intervals.  It  continued  at  each  period 
about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  then  gradually,  but  rather 
abruptly,  ceased;  after  which  not  a  single  particle  of  it  could 
be  expectorated  by  any  effort  of  coughing,  either  spontaneous 
or  intentional,  until  the  next  regular  period  of  its  recurrence. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  if  this  matter  had  proceeded  from  a 
ruptured  abscess,  however  rapid  and  copious  the  first  dis- 
charge might  have  been,  yet  a  supply  of  more  or  less  matter 
must  have  been  constantly  formed  in  it  until  the  abscess  was 
healed;  and  must  necessarily  have  been  brought  up,  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  intervals,  by  coughing.  To  suppose  the 
contrary,  we  must  believe  each  discharge  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  of  a  distinct  abscess,  and  the  more  es- 
pecially as  each  succeeding  discharge  and  even  the  last,  was 
equally  as  copious  as  the  first;  and  then  we  must  admit  the 
preposterous  conclusion  that  each  abscess  was  instantly  healed 
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upon  being  emptied.  A  conclusion,  unfortunately  for  the  sub- 
jects of  pulmonary  abscesses,  contrary  to  all  experience. 

Upon  the  whole  I  conclude  that  these  discharges  were  the 
effect  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  secretion;  and  that  it  was 
a  mode  of  evacuation  attending  the  protracted  crisis  of  the 
disease,  by  which  the  lungs  were  unloaded  of  infarctions  and 
possibly  the  whole  system  relieved  of  offending  matter;  for  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  both  these  cases  had  long  passed 
the  usual  period  of  termination  of  the  disease  without  the 
usual  symptoms  of  expectoration,  &c.  attending  the  crisis. 

In  very  many  pneumonic  cases  a  pain  remained  on  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation  during  the  whole  time  of  convalescence. 
This  pain,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  being  so  suddenly 
variable,  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  seldom  giving  any  uneasiness  except  by 
an  expansion  of  the  thorax  or  some  exertion  of  the  muscles 
about  the  part,  was  most  probably  of  a  rheumatic  nature.  In 
one  case  they  seemed  to  occupy  tvery  intercostal  muscle, 
giving  considerable  pain  upon  every  expansion  of  the  chest, 
as  by  deep  inspirations,  &x.  but  occasioning  little  or  none  of 
uneasiness  when  these  muscles  were  relaxed  or  only  in  their 
ordinary  state  of  exertion.  Although  these  pains  were  evi- 
dently seated  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  yet  there  was  an 
evident  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
insomuch  that  a  few  coughs  and  even  small  expectoration 
would  occasion  a  mitigation  of  them  for  some  time. 

I  have  given  the  principal  peculiarities  and  anomalies  that 
have  attracted  my  attention,  and  beg  leave  to  close  this  com- 
munication with  a  notice  of  some  popular  notions  with  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  this  formidable  disease.  I  am  informed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Wiliiainsburgh  district,  where  it  has 
made  great  ravages,  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
has  been  completely  stopped  by  burning  their  woods,  and  it 
is  said  that  several  circumstances  afford  considerable  grounds 
for  the  opinion.  I  am  also  informed,  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
town  of  Granby,  where  the  mortality  has  been  almost  unpa- 
ralleled, had  an  early  recourse  to  burning  tar  in  his  yard  and 
about  his  doors.  His  family  escaped  the  disease.  Another  gen- 
tleman of  Camden,  whose  negroes  were  situated  on  his  plan- 
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tation  not  far  from  another  where  the  negroes  had  experien- 
ced uncommon  mortality,  upon  perceiving  that  the  disease 
had  made  its  appearance  in  one  of  his  kitchens,  had  recourse 
to  the  same  expedient  and  the  disease  progressed  no  farther. 
In  Fairfield  district  a  notion  has  prevailed,  that  those  who 
were  employed  in  clearing  lands  where  great  quantities  of 
brush  and  wood  have  been  necessarily  burned,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  the  disease.  Is  it  impossible  that  these  notions 
should  have  some  foundation  in  truth?  The  products  of  the 
combustion  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable  matter  may  contain 
some  active  and  potent  agents.  It  is  known  to  chemists  that 
the  combustion  of  several  substances,  and  especially  the  resin- 
ous wood  of  pine,  produces  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in 
very  great  abundance.  This  gas,  from  its  affinities  with  some 
other  species  of  matter,  is  capable  by  combinations  of  totally 
changing  their  properties.  Is  it  then  impossible  that  this  sub- 
stance should  combine  with  the  latent  remote  cause  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  atmosphere  and  destroy  its  virulence?  Or  is 
it  impossible  that  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  should  so  influ- 
ence the  animal  system  as  to  destroy  its  susceptibilities  to  the 
impressions  of  the  remote  cause?  These  ideas  are  altogether 
hypothetical,  but  perhaps  not  too  absurd  to  demand  some  at- 
tention; nor  to  forbid  a  further  enquiry  into  the  effects  of 
combustion  in  arresting  or  destroying  this  all-devouring  mon- 
ster. 

JAMES  DAVIS. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  April  5,  1816. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Trent,  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Davis,  of 
Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Richmond,  March  19,  1816. 
Dear  Sir — The  epidemic  of  which  you  speak  as  raging 
with  unexampled  mortality  in  South  Carolina,  is  most  likely 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  prevailed  here  the  last  winter. 
(1815.)  You  requesLme  to  give  you  a  history  of  our  epidemic, 
with  the  treatment  which  I  found  most  successful.  This  can- 
not be  fully  done  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  as  its  aspect  was 
influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The  disease  attacked 
suddenly  (when  violent)  with  a  chilliness  or  ague,  excruci- 
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ating  head-ache  and  pains  in  the  joints,  soreness  of  the  throat, 
hoarseness  and  oppressed  breathing.  As  soon  as  the  head-ache 
moderated,  the  patient  generally  complained  of  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  which  was  seldom  fixed  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days.  With  the  coming  on  of  these  shifting 
pains  of  the  breast,  the  cough  and  respiration  became  more 
troublesome  and  laborious,  and  was  often  attended  with  a 
rattling  or  wheezing,  which  denoted  great  danger,  as  it  pro- 
ved the  lungs  to  be  threatened  with  congestion  of  blood  or 
effusion  of  lymph,  a  morbid  condition  from  which  they  are 
not  easily  relieved,  and  to  prevent  which  our  efforts  should  be 
promptly  and  vigorously  made.  In  some  the  whole  force  of 
the  disease  was  spent  upon  the  head,  producing  a  suffocated 
state  of  the  brain,  which  carried  off  the  patient  in  from  24  to 
48  hours. — Others  had  it  to  fall  upon  the  throat,  producing 
cynanche  laryngsea,  which  suffocated  the  patient  in  from  6  to 
48  hours. — But  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease  was  a 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  in  a  few  days  ended  in  suffo- 
cation. The  only  lingering  cases  were  those  in  which  coagu- 
lating lymph  was  effused  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  the 
brain,  creating  an  irritation  which  kept  up  the  fever  for  two 
or  three  weeks;  but  which  were  oftener  and  more  easily  remo- 
ved in  consequence  of  the  time  afforded  for  a  salivation.  The 
treatment  of  the  epidemic  was  regulated  by  the  type  of  the 
fever  which  attended;  which  in  this  place,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  was  inflammatory  or  mixed  (synocha  or 
synochus.)  I  saw  not  a  case  of  typhus,  and  yet  it  was  called 
typhus  generally;  but  was  made  so  by  the  stimulating  prac- 
tice which  occasioned  that  prostration  of  the  system  conse- 
quent to  a  state  of  indirect  debility.  This  word  typhus  has 
occasioned  the  death  of  thousands  in  our  country  within  the 
last  four  years,  by  leading  to  an  erroneous  conception  and 
treatment  of  the  prevailing  diseases.  Practitioners  should  re- 
collect that  the  most  inflammatory  diseases  produce  the  most 
immediate  and  overwhelming  prostration  of  strength. — The 
debility  is  of  the  indirect  kind,  and  not  typhoid  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

To  relieve  this  debility  you  must  abstract  from  the  oppres- 
sed   system  in  that    gradual  and    cautious  manner  which  a 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  or  principle  of  reaction  alone  can 
teach.  — I  pursued  the  antiphlogistic  course  of  practice  through- 
out the  fever.  Bloodletting  was  used  at  the  beginning  accor- 
ding to  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  preceding  health  of  the 
patient.  In  a  majority  of  cases  I  did  not  bleed  at  all,  and  yet 
I  bled  in  this  disease  more  copiously  than  I  had  ever  done 
before.  From  many  whose  brain  or  lungs  were  threatened 
with  congestion,  I  took,  with  the  most  happy  effect,  from  25 
to  50  ounces  of  blood  at  once,  and  sometimes  repeated  the 
detraction  to  nearly  the  same  quantity,  being  regulated  by  the 
reaction  of  the  system.  The  blood  was  cupped  and  sizy.  An 
emetico-cathartic  dose  was  then  given  and  a  large  blister  laid 
betwixt  the  shoulders,  or  around  the  throat  if  the  disease  lo- 
cated itself  here.  In  violent  cases  I  gave  of  ipecacuanha  and 
calomel  each,  20  grs.  mixed,  or  a  dose  of  salts  with  3  or  4  grs. 
of  tartarized  antimony.  This  remedy  operating  well,  produced 
unspeakable  relief  to  the  head  and  throat  as  well  as  to  the 
breathing. 

After  bloodletting,  vomiting  and  purging  had  been  suffi- 
ciently used,  I  prescribed  febrifuge  powders  or  pills  in  which 
calomel  always  made  a  part.  If  the  extremities  or  surface  be- 
came cool,  which  was  often  the  case,  sinapisms  or  blisters  were 
laid  to  the  wrists  or  ancles,  and  the  skin  was  bathed  with  hot 
spirit  of  turpentine. — Nothing  was  omitted  to  recal  action  or 
heat  to  the  surface.  This  condition  of  the  system  was  generally 
attended  with  a  small,  accelerated  and  corded  pulse  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  always  bled  in  it,  which  gave  my  patient  a  good 
pulse  and  equalized  his  excitement.  A  cold  skin  and  small 
contracted  pulse,  were  generally  treated  by  potations  of  warm 
brandy  or  wine,  which  powerfully  aided  the  disease  in  dis- 
organizing the  brain,  throat  or  lungs.  After  the  fever  and  its 
alarming  attendants,  inflammation,  congestion  and  effusion, 
were  removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  practice,  I  prescribed  blis- 
ters, exercise,  and  a  restrictive  diet  to  restore  the  patient. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  when  describing  the  disease  that 
a  highly  bilious  character  sometimes  attended  it.  The  patient 
not  only  throwing  off  a  great  deal  of  vitiated  bile,  but  be- 
coming very  yellow.  The  liver  was  sometimes  the  part  on 
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which  the  disease  spent  its  force.  A  very  frequent  form  of  the 
disease  was  that  of  bilious  pleurisy,  which  required  less  bleed- 
ing and  more  purging  than  the  other  form. 
I  am  respectfully,  &c. 

JOS.  TRENT. 


On  Cancerous  Uterus. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  October,  1816] 

In  our  last  number,  we  expressed  a  wish  of  arresting  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  bold  operation  proposed,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  candidly  conclude,  successfully  attempted  by 
Professor  Osiander.  Our  particular  intention  was,  that  the 
disease  usually  called  Cancer  Uteri  should  be  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Cancer  of  the  Breast;  because,  for  the 
latter,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  found  the 
operation  so  frequently  fail  as  to  render  us  very  cautious  in 
recommending  it. 

It  appears,  that  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Aretseus,  that 
valuable  writer  made  a  distinction  between  the  malignant  ul- 
cer of  the  uterus  and  true  carcinoma.*  Among  the  moderns  the 
distinction  was  lost,  till  Mr.  Hunter  revived  it.  As  this  was 
not  done  in  any  of  his  published  works,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  enquiry  as  far  as  it  has 
appeared  in  print.  We  are  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  be- 
cause the  first  edition  of  "  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons"  is  now 
rarely  met  with,  and  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  is  neither 
contained  in  the  second  edition,  nor  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Cancerous  Breast.  The  following  is  the  introductory  part. 

"There  is  only  one  other  cancer  with  which  I  shall  detain 
the  reader,  which,  from  its  frequency  and  constant  fatality, 
may  well  arrest  a  medical  writer  in  his  career.  Of  all  the 
calamities  to  which  a  sex  that  seems  destined  to  support  the 

*  De  causis  &  sedib.  Morb.  Diuturn.  lib.  2,  cap.  11,  p.  64.  Edit.  Lugduni 
Batav.  1735. 
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largest  share  of  human  misery  is  obnoxious,  the  cancerous 
uterus  is  the  heaviest.  This  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  disputed; 
whether  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  disease,  almost  any 
one  of  its  attendant  symptoms,  or  the  certainty  of  a  life  more 
wretchedly  protracted  than  by  any  means  that  the  ingenuity 
of  Indian  torments  can  boast.  We  are  ready  enough  to  call 
the  gout  opprobrium  medicorum,  because  we  know,  in  most 
instances,  it  may  be  called  opprobrium  divitiarum.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  disease  that  is  every  day  occurring,  and  the 
medical  progress  of  which  has  hitherto  extended  no  further 
than  to  confound  it  with  another,  which  it  only  resembles  in 
being  painful  and  incurable;  and  to  apply  remedies  which  have 
derived  their  reputation  from  curing  diseases  different  from 
either!  The  latter  part  of  this  proposition  is,  I  trust,  already 
proved.  If  the  former  rested  on  my  own  authority,  I  might 
have  only  ventured  to  ask,  where  are  the  cists,  where  the  fun- 
gus, where  the  increased  size,  in  the  most  common  of  all  the 
cases  of  cancerous  uterus.  I  might  ask,  do  we  discover  more 
than  a  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcer,  with  thickened  hard  lips, 
which  slowly  destroys  the  organ  and  all  the  neighbouring 
parts,  till  the  kindest  of  physicians  puts  a  period  to  the  disease 
•and  the  patient's  sufferings. 

"  That  true  carcinoma  may  attack  the  uterus  as  well  as  any 
other  part,  is  a  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny;  but  that 
the  above,  the  most  common  species  of  what  is  called  cancer- 
ous uterus  is  improperly  confounded  with  the  disease  in  the 
the  breast,  is  a  remark  for  which  I  was  first  indebted  t©  Mr. 
Hunter.  A  writer,*  whom  he  could  only  know  by  name,  but 
with  whose  works  every  physician  practising  in  London  must 
be  well  acquainted,  takes  some  pains  to  correct  this  error, 
which  existed  in  his  time;  and  Morgagni  describes  two  cases, 
in  one  of  which  this  ulcer  had  committed  its  usual  ravages  on 
the  cervix,  in  the  other  it  had  extended  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  while  the  rest  of  the  uterus  wras  sound.f 

But  neither  Hunter,  Aretseus,  or  Morgagni,  is  any  author- 
ity for  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  on  which  any  one  may  satisfy 

"  *  Aretre us,  cap.  xi. 

'« f  De  Causis  &  Sedibus  Morhorum,  Epist.  xlvii.  8,  fy  xxxix.  S3. 
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himself.  It  must,  therefore,  depend  on  the  observations  of 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  such  appear- 
ances. From  the  general  accuracy  of  Dr.  Baillie's  descriptions, 
and  from  the  universality  of  his  enquiries,  we  might  expect  a 
solution  of  this  important  difficulty;  but  his  account  of  the  dis- 
eases-of  this  important  viscus  is  much  too  short  and  confused. 
If  the  section  of  the  cancerous  uterus  does  sometimes  exhibit 
an  appearance  similar  to  other  parts  in  what  is  called  a  scir- 
rhous state,  this  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  the  most  common 
attendant  on  the  sloughing  phagedena  of  the  cervix  and  neigh- 
bouring parts.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in  one  winter 
the  uteri  of  four  women,  who  died  of  the  complaint,  and  none 
of  them  exhibited  the  least  appearance  of  disease  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  ulcer.  None  of  them  appeared  enlarged, 
nor  was  there  any  'whitish  firm  substance,  intersected  by  strong 
membranous  divisions.'  In  the  melancholy  collection  preserved 
by  Dr.  Lowder,  few  appear  enlarged,  and  of  these  very  few 
beyond  the  size  that  this  uncertain  viscus  often  exhibits  in  a 
sound  state. "* 

This  work  was  published  soon  after  Dr.  Baillie's  first  edi- 
tion of  "  Morbid  Anatomy."  In  all  the  subsequent  editions, 
Dr.  B.,  with  a  candour  which  has  distinguished  his  character 
through  life,  altered  the  passage,  and  added  the  following  note 
to  his  alterations. 

"  This  diseased  change  I  formerly  confounded  with  the 
scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  considering  them  as  va- 
rieties of  the  same  disease,  and  therefore  blending  their  de- 
scription together;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accurate  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  Essay  upon  Morbid  Poisons,  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  separate  them." 

Mr.  Clarke,  whose  work  we  noticed  in  a  late  Number  of 
our  Journal,  has  renewed  the  subject  with  equal  judgment  and 
modesty. — See  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  page 
337,  vol.  xxxiii. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  conceive  we  have  prepared 
our  readers  for  one  of  the  boldest  operations  that  has  been 
suggested  in  this  age  of  chirurgical  improvement. 

*  Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  first  edit,  pa^e  177. 
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"Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer  of  the  Womb  by  Excision* 
By  F.  Bj.  Osiander,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.* 

"  Cancer  of  the  womb  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  evils 
which  can  afflict  the  female  sex.  More  frequent  in  many  pla- 
ces than  is  commonly  believed,  it  commits  greater  devastations 
in  an  insidious  but  malignant  manner,  and  does  more  harm 
than  many  other  diseases, — and  has  seldom  yielded  to  any  ex- 
ternal or  internal  remedies  hitherto  used. 

"  The  superintendance  for  many  years  of  the  Royal  Clini- 
cal Hospital  of  Gottingen  having  given  Professor  Osiander 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  and  treating  persons  suf- 
fering under  this  disease,  he,  with  the  active  assistance  of  the 
young  physicians  and  surgeons  who  frequented  his  clinicumt 
employed,  in  many  such  cases,  all  the  means,  external  and  in- 
ternal, which  were  known  or  imagined,  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
what  means,  or  by  what  mode  of  treatment,  a  stop  could  be  put 
to  the  progress  of  this  terrible  disease;  but  he  learned  from 
experience  the  melancholy  fact,  that  little  else  could  be  done 
with  it  than,  in  a  few  cases,  to  retard  its  progress,  and  render 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  more  supportable;  that  is  to  say 
the  pain,  the  bleeding,  and  the  bad  smell; — to  effect  a  cure 
seemed  absolutely  impossible.  Long  before  he  attempted  any 
operation  with  the  view  of  curing  this  disease,  he  conceived 
it  might  be  possible  to  cure  cancer  of  the  womb  by  excision,  in 
the  way  that  has  been  long  known  and  practised  in  the  case  of 
cancerous  mammae.  The  possibility  of  the  success  of  this  ope- 
ration, he  founded  on  the  repeated  and  well  known  observa- 
tion, that  the  inverted  and  prolapsed  uterus  has  been  sometimes 
cut  off  designedly  by  surgeons,  and  by  midwives  through  ig- 
norance, and  yet  the  persons  survived  its  excision.  A  woman 
still  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottingen,  from  whom,  twen- 
ty-six years  ago,  an  old  ignorant  midwife  cut,  or  rather  sawed 

4t  *  This  paper  was  communicated  by  John  Thomson,  M«  D.  Professor  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  the  au- 
thor. It  was  published  in  the  Gottingische  gelehrte  Anzeigen  so  long  ago  as 
the  13th  of  August  1808;  but,  when  the  subject  is  important,  and  the  infor- 
mation new,  the  date  of  a  communication  is  of  no  consequence,  except  as  a 
historical  fact—Editor"  [of  the  Edin.  Journal.] 
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off,  with  a  bread  knife,  the  uterus  inverted  and  prolapsed  after 
delivery.  The  late  Professor  Wrisberg  at  that  time  read  the 
history  of  this  woman  before  the  Royal  Society;  and  it  is  to  be 
found  in  this  Journal  (Gotting.  gelehrte  Anzeigen)  for  1785% 
No.  81,  p.  810.  It  likewise  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Commentat.  Gotting. 

"These  observations  induced  Professor  Osiander  to  pro- 
pose, fifteen  years  ago,  in  his  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  wo- 
men, the  bold  measure  of  curing  cancer  of  the  uterus  by  extir- 
pation; and  he  suggested  various  methods  of  doing  so;  among 
others,  the  very  same  which  the  late  Dr.  Struve,  one  of  his 
former  pupils,  and  physician  in  Prenzlau,  afterwards  publish- 
ed as  his  own  invention,  in  the  third  number  of  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  Hufeland's  Journal  for  Practical  Medicine,  in  the 
year  1803,  and  against  which  Professor  Osiander  cautioned 
the  public  at  the  time.  Professor  Osiander,  however,  found 
the  performance  of  this  operation  to  be  very  different  from 
what  he  had  conceived,  when,  at  last,  on  the  5th  of  May  1801, 
an  opportunity  offered  itself  to  perform  it.  The  patient  was 
a  widow,  whose  situation  was  indeed  as  deplorable  as  could 
be  imagined.  The  vagina  was  distended  by  a  carcinomatous 
fungus  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  as  large  as  a  chil  d's  head. 
It  was  extremely  fetid,  and  bled  very  violently.  The  fungus 
was  seized  and  brought  low  down  in  the  vagina  by  means  of 
Smellie's  forceps;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  put  a  loop  round 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  the  fungus  broke  off,  and  the  bleeding 
was  terrible.  The  young  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  a  few 
experienced  physicians  who  were  present,  among  whom  Pro- 
fessor Osiander  quotes  as  a  witness  Dr.  Althof,  physician  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  advised  him  to  give  up  the  operation, 
because  they  believed  the  woman  would  not  be  able  to  undergo 
it,  after  losing  so  much  blood.  But  the  patient  herself  begged 
that  the  operation  once  begun  should  be  completed,  and  en- 
couraged the  professor  to  continue  it,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
all  who  were  present.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb  hanging  down  in  the  vagina,  by  which  the  uterus 
could  be  drawn  down,  necessity,  the  mother  of  many  inven- 
tions, suggested  to  Profussor  Osiander  the  idea  of  pulling 
down  the  uterus  by  passing  threads  through  it  with  a  needle,  and 
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securing  it  in  this  manner  till  the  operation  was  finished.  Crook- 
ed needles  were  immediately  mounted  with  fine  waxed  pack- 
thread, and  carried  with  great  caution  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vagina,  pushed  through  it  and  through  the  body  of  the  womb, 
and  then  brought  out  through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  uterus; 
for  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  its  external  mouth  were  already 
destroyed  by  the  cancerous  fungus.  In  this  way  four  threads, 
one  from  each  side,  from  before,  from  behind,  and  from  both 
sides,  were  brought  through,  by  which  the  uterus  was  gently 
drawn  low  down  into  the  vagina,  and  kept  fast  as  soon  as  it 
was  near  the  external  orifice.  Professor  Osiander  then  intro- 
duced a  strong  Pott's  bistoury  under  the  fore-finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  cut  horizontally  through  the  womb  above  the 
scirrhous  part,  as  straight  as  if  it  were  divided  out  of  the  body, 
where  he  could  see  it.  The  part  that  was  cut  off,  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  along  with  many  other  products  of  similar 
operations,  was  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  bleeding 
for  an  instant  was  violent,  but  was  very  soon  stopt  by  a  sponge 
saturated  with  a  powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  alum,  gum 
Arabic,  and  colophony,  applied  in  the  vagina.  After  the  bleed- 
ing had  ceased,  sponges  dipt  in  a  solution  of  sacchar.  saturni 
and  vinegar,  were  applied  to  mitigate  the  inflammation,  and  as 
soon  as  matter  was  perceived  on  the  sponge,  suppurants  were 
employed.  Professor  Osiander  for  this  purpose  made  use  of  a 
mixture  of  the  extract  of  unripe  walnut-shells,  with  honey, 
and  red  precipitate,  which  was  introduced  on  sponges  with 
great  caution,  so  that  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  was 
scarcely  touched  by  it.  When  the  discharge  is  very  copious, 
the  quantity  of  the  mixture  must  be  reduced,  and  the  red 
precipitate  omitted;  if  inconsiderable,  its  quantity  must  be  in- 
creased. The  cure  of  this  first  operation  went  on  so  rapidly 
by  the  assistance  of  tonics,  particularly  cinchona,  internally, 
that  the  patient  could  leave  her  bed  in  the  third  week,  and  in 
the  fourth  walked  about,  totally  recovered. 

"  The  success  of  this  first  operation  gave  Professor  Osiander 
the  courage  to  undertake  it  again  soon  afterwards;  and  he  has 
now  performed  it  nine  times,  and  always  with  similar  success. 
Even  one  of  those  patients,  after  enjoying  good  health  for 
three  years,  came  to  him  to  be  operated  upon  a  second  time, 
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for  the  cancer  broke  out  again,  and  he  performed  it  with  the 
same  success  as  before.  He  reserves  for  a  future  occasion  the 
circumstantial  relation  of  each  case,  and  at  present  only  gives 
the  following  result  of  the  observations,  which  he  had  so  many- 
opportunities  of  making  with  regard  to  this  disease,  and  others 
which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  it. 

"The  scirrhus  and  cancer  of  the  womb  begin  almost  always 
on  the  external  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  proceed  from  thence 
to  its  body;  and  often  before  the  disease  has  destroyed  half  of 
the  womb,  death  puts  an  end  to  the  agonies  of  the  sufferer. 
In  rare  cases,  an  ulcer  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
which  degenerates  into  a  cancer  that  admits  of  no  cure.  But, 
in  the  first  case,  a  perfect  cure  may  be  obtained  by  cutting 
out  in  time  the  scirrhous  and  cancerous  portions.  When  the 
cancer  spreads  from  the  orifice  of  the  womb  down  into  the 
vagina,  which  it  very  often  does,  no  cure  is  to  be  expected 
from  excision. 

"  True  scirrhus  and  cancer  are,  however,  very  often  mis- 
taken for  other  diseases. 

"  First,  for  the  benignant  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  womb, 
which  often  happens  after  abortions,  miscarriage,  or  difficult 
natural  labours.  The  neck  of  the  womb  and  its  orifice  swell  to 
twice  their  natural  thickness.  The  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
whole  womb  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  woman,  and  causes 
a  sensation  as  if  it  would  fall  out  of  the  body.  This  swelling  is 
caused  by  accumulation  of  blood  in  and  about  the  womb,  from 
plethora  localis;  and  being  for  the  most  part  joined  with 
hsemorrhoidal  symptoms,  and  indeed  oftener  with  haemor- 
rhoids in  the  vagina,  physicians  and  others,  even  accoucheurs 
skilled  in  investigation,  are  frequently  misled,  and  conceive  it 
to  be  a  bleeding  cancer  of  the  womb.  This  swelling^y**,^) 
and  thickening  (vkm^u^x)  of  the  womb  may  remain  during  life 
without  becoming  malignant,  when  no  other  cause  comes  into 
operation.  It  may  be  cured  by  remedies  which  take  away  the 
plethora  localis;  but  it  may  also  degenerate  into  a  true  scir- 
rhus and  cancer,  when  local  irritation  or  morbid  matter,  e.  g. 
a  chronic  exanthema,  repelled  from  the  skin  to  the  womb, 
supports  and  augments  the  swelling. 

44  Professor  Osiander  had  repeated  opportunities  of  treating 
Vol.  VII.  2  A  No.  26. 
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such  cases,  which,  as  well  as  their  causes,  are  frequently  mis- 
understood. In  some  instances,  a  round  hard  pessary,  intro- 
duced with  force,  so  squeezed  and  pressed  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  as  to  cause  an  obstinate  scleroma,  which  could  only 
be  cured  by  an  operation.  In  one  case,  cancer  of  the  womb, 
lameness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  miserable  death,  were 
the  consequences  of  a  pessary  forgotten  in  the  vagina,  and 
pressing  on  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

"  Another  cause  of  scleroma,  and  several  symptoms  resem- 
bling cancer  of  the  womb,  which  is  often  misunderstood,  is 
the  incarceration  of  a  retroverted  unimpregnated  womb.  The 
fold  behind  the  womb  is  in  many  women  of  such  a  form,  that 
it  is  very  narrow  above,  and  wide  below,  nay,  even  sometimes 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perpendicular  partition.  After  la- 
bour, and  by  hard  straining  to  have  a  stool,  the  bottom  of  the 
womb  is  sometimes  pressed  backwards  and  downwards  into 
this  fold,  and  cannot  recover  itself  again;  the  womb  begins  to 
swell,  and  causes  a  great  pressure  on  the  anus,  irritation  on 
the  bladder,  and  violent  hemorrhoidal  symptoms.  Professor 
Osiander  met  with  four  cases  of  this  kind,  three  of  which  he 
treated  with  success,  instructed  by  the  first. 

"  In  the  first  case,  a  widow  complained  of  constant  hemorr- 
hoidal symptoms,  a  disagreeable  pressure  on  the  anus,  and 
frequent  faintings.  The  seat  of  pain  was  not  examined,  but 
external  and  internal  remedies  for  the  hemorrhoids  were 
administered.  She  was  suddenly  attacked  by  nervous  fever, 
and  died.  On  opening  the  body,  the  unimpregnated  womb 
was  found  retroverted,  and  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fold.  Behind  this  a  wide  spreading  ulcer  was  discovered,  with 
traces  of  inflammation  on  the  intestines  and  spleen.  The  ovaria 
were  indurated. 

"  In  a  second  case,  after  abortion,  the  hemorrhoidal  symp- 
toms continued  a  long  time,  and  caused  excruciating  pain, 
and  most  obstinate  costiveness.  On  examination,  the  womb 
was  found  retroverted  and  incarcerated,  with  a  sarcoma  on 
its  outer  and  anterior  side,  of  the  size  of  a  very  large  chesnut. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  it  back  by  the  common  taxis 
with  the  point  of  the  finger,  Professor -Osiander  contrived  a 
peculiar  manner  of  operating^  which,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
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two  following  cases,  gave  speedy  relief.  He  introduced  his 
dilator  from  above  to  the  bottom  of  the  retroverted  uterus, 
and  turned  the  instrument  round  at  once.  By  this  method 
the  bottom  of  the  womb  started  up  suddenly.  In  another  case, 
the  womb,  together  with  a  polypus  as  big  as  a  pear,  had  been 
retroverted  upwards  of  a  year,  and  had  caused  effects  like 
those  of  pregnancy,  hemorrhoidal  affections,  and  symptoms 
resembling  cancer.  Professor  Osiander  recognized  the  dis- 
ease at  the  first  examination;  raised  up  the  womb  as  in  the 
former  case;  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  dilated  the  uterus  with 
the  same  instruments,  and  cut  the  polypus  out  by  the  root, 
with  crooked-bladed  scissars  of  his  own  invention,  which  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  all  polypi,  for  he  never  either  ties 
or  tears  them  out.  In  the  last  case,  the  womb  was  retrover- 
ted for  some  years,  and  had  caused  the  severest  hemorrhoidal 
affections,  as  well  as  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  going  to 
stool.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  the  many  warm 
injections  that  were  applied  in  ano  and  in  vagina,  the  affection 
being  mistaken  by  the  physicians  for  a  cancer  of  the  womb. 
But  Professor  Osiander,  on  the  first  examination,  discovered 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  and,  by  the  skilful  application 
of  his  dilator  soon  put  an  end  to  the  long  existing  cause. 

"Secondly,  Cancer  of  the  womb  is  often  confounded  with 
ulcerated  polypus  of  the  womb  discharging  fetid  ichor,  and 
with  sarcoma  of  the  uterus.  These  constitute  a  peculiar,  and 
not  very  uncommon  disease  of  the  female  sex,  generally  mis- 
understood, and  frequently  left  as  incurable;  but  Professor 
Osiander,  for  some  years  past,  has  cut  out  and  cured  many, 
after  a  peculiar  and  successful  method  of  his  own,  and  his 
method  of  treatment,  and  his  observations  on  it,  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  on  some  future  occasion. 

"  The  causes  of  cancer  of  the  womb  are  manifold.  One 
very  common  cause,  besides  mechanical  injury  of  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  womb,  is  syphilis,  obvious  or  latent,  or  a 
scrofulous,  herpetic,  atrabilious  and  gouty  disposition.  Be- 
sides, all  eruptions  of  the  skin  fall  readily  on  the  private  parts 
of  women,  in  consequence  of  a  continual  local  irritation,  and 
cause  fluor  albus  of  various  kinds,  which  sometimes  precedes 
cancer  of  the  womb,  and  sometimes  accompanies  it. 
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"  Among  the  internal  remedies  used  in  the  cure  of  cancer 
of  the  womb,  along  with  the  operation,  Professor  Osiander 
found  none  so  powerful  as  mercurials  with  antimonials,  and 
the  free  use  of  diuretic  drinks.  He  has  not  hitherto  ventured 
to  make  trial  of  arsenic,  although  he  believes,  that,  in  doubtful 
cases,  it  might  be  cautiously  used;  but  he  has  not  as  yet  met 
with  a  proper  opportunity,  which  occurs  oftener  in  hospitals 
than  in  private  practice.  Professor  Osiander  admits  only  now 
and  then  into  the  lying-in-hospital,  of  which  he  is  the  director,  a 
patient  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  womb,  where  there  is  some 
hope  of  her  being  cured;  and  last  year,  he  again  relieved  such 
a  patient  from  her  long  sufferings,  by  operating  upon  her  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  his  pupils.  He  never  made  a  secret  of 
his  manner  of  operating,  although  he  has  been  publicly  up- 
braided for  having  done  so;  nay,  never  was  such  an  operation 
undertaken  without  stangers  as  witnesses.  He  has  taught  it 
every  year  in  his  lectures,  and  often  performed  it  publicly  be- 
fore his  pupils.  He  communicated  it  to  every  physician  in  his 
own  country  or  abroad,  who  wrote  or  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject.  Last  year  he  sent  an  account  of  the  operation  to 
Mr.  Maunoir,  senior,  of  Geneva,  in  a  letter,  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  Mr.  Maunoir  communicated  to  Mr. 
Martin,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  in  Lyons,  and  to  the  medical 
faculty  of  Montpellier.  This  letter,  along  with  Mr.  Maunoir's 
theory  of  cancer,  was  printed^  in  the  Annals  of  the  Medkal 
Society  of  Montpellier.  Even  very  lately  Professor  Osiander 
performed  the  operation  in  Switzerland,  in  the  presence  of 
three  skilful  physicians  and  surgeons.  What  may  be  its  ulti- 
mate success  is  not  yet  (1808)  known,  but  hitherto  the  ac- 
counts are  very  favourable. 

"  Professor  Osiander  has  two  methods  of  operating  for 
cancer  ofthe  womb: 

"  First,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  patient  must 
be  placed  on  a  high  labour-stool,  or  on  a  table,  in  the  position 
for  the  operation  for  the  stone,  or  for  delivery,  and  held  fast. 
The  private  parts  are  cleaned  out  by  injections,  and  softened 
with  an  ointment.  The  fungus  is  taken  away  with  the  finger, 
or  with  an  instrument.  If  the  bleeding  b  great,  it  will  be  stop- 
ped by  applying  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  with  astringent 
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powder;  if  not,  the  operation  is  immediately  continued.  For 
piercing  the  uterus,  Professor  Osiander  uses  small  crooked 
needles  made  of  soft  steel,  so  that  their  points  can  be  easily- 
bent.  Hard  tempered  needles  are  in  danger  of  being  broken,  and 
if  the  broken  points  be  not  found,  they  might  do  the  greatest 
harm.  The  greatest  difficulty  is,  to  bring  the  needles  through 
the  uterus,  till  by  practice  the  necessary  dexterity  is  acquired; 
but  the  length  to  which  this  can  be  carried,  the  following  cir- 
cumstance will  show.  Last  year,  in  the  lying-in-hospital  here, 
it  happened,  in  a  public  operation,  that  the  threads  were 
drawn  out  of  the  needles,  after  they  had  been  pushed  through 
the  uterus.  Professor  Osiander  left  the  needles  in  the  uterus, 
and  threaded  them  again  within  the  vagina,  without  requiring 
the  assistance  of  a  contrivance  for  throwing  in  light.  The  ope- 
rator can  and  must,  in  such  a  case,  acquire  by  practice  the 
same  precision  and  dexterity  which  many  blind  people  have,  as 
he  must  act  as  a  blind  man.  A  needle-holder  is  used  merely  to 
introduce  the  needles;  the  pushing  of  them  through,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  operation,  must  be  performed  by  the  fingers 
alone.  The  direction  of  the  stitches  is  from  behind  forwards,  also 
from  before  backwards,  and  from  the  sides  to  the  centre.  The 
greatest  caution  is  necessary,  that  the  needles  do  not  go  too  far, 
and  catch  upon  the  vagina,  or  puncture  one  of  the  arteries,  or 
the  great  veins  behind  the  coat  of  the  vagina.  To  prevent  this, 
the  operator  must  sacrifice  his  fingers;  and  the  point  of  the 
needle,  when  through,  must  be  bent  immediately  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  seized,  and  drawn  through  with  a  pair 
of  forceps.  This  cannot  be  done  without  pricking  the  fingers; 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  fingers  could  not 
escape  being  dangerously  infected,  having  to  work  so  long 
afterwards  in  the  morbid  ichor.  Professor  Osiander,  however, 
was  never  infected;  for,  immediately  after  the  operation,  he 
always  washes  his  hands  repeatedly  with  soap,  and  then  washes 
out  the  pricked  wounds  with  diluted  sal  volatile,  and  last  of 
all  sucks  them  out,  without  applying  any  suppurants  to  the 
wounds.  After  five  or  six  days,  the  wounds  healed  without 
any  inconvenience. 

u  A  waxed    thread  four    times    doubled  must   be    drawn 
through  each  needle;  very  often  two  of  these  will  suffice  to 
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draw  down  the  uterus  into  the  vagina;  at  other  times,  four 
are  required. 

"  Many  physicians  have  an  erroneous  idea  of  this  opera- 
tion; they  believe  that  the  uterus  must  be  drawn  out  before 
the  body,  that  is  to  say,  must  be  brought  out  entirely.  It  is 
equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  it  is  intended  that  the  whole 
uterus  should  be  cut  out,  and  for  this  reason  the  operation  for 
cancer  of  the  womb  is  denied  by  some  or  rejected  as  impos- 
sible. 

"  By  the  threads  the  whole  womb  is  only  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vagina  to  be  cut  off,  but  the  drawing  of  it  down  is 
sometimes  rendered  difficult,  from  an  adhesion  of  the  exter- 
nal mouth  of  the  womb  to  the  omentum.  Upon  a  late  occasion, 
from  this  cause,  the  uterus  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  threads, 
and  the  threads  were  accidentally  cut  in  introducing  the  bis- 
toury. Professor  Osiander  took  a  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps, 
laid  holc^  of  the  orifice  of  the  womb  with  them,  and  cut  the 
cervix  off. 

"  The  cancerous  and  scirrhous  portion  is  to  be  cut  off  only 
as  far  as  the  healthy  substance,  which  is  known  by  feeling  the 
smooth  surface,  and  elastic  firmness  of  the  latter,  which  are 
very  different  from  the  rough  and  woody-like  scirrhus. 

"  The  crooked  bistoury  must  be  small,  strong,  and  sharp, 
and  rounded  at  the  point.  It  is  to  be  carried  up  close  to  the 
cervix,  as  high  as  possible,  while  an  assistant  keeps  the  labia 
separated.  The  incision  must  be  made  in  curve  lines,  first 
boldly,  and  then  cautiously,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  vagina.  This 
is  Professor  Osiander's  first  and  oldest  method  of  operating. 

"  The  second  is  as  follows:  When  the  cervix  is  already  for 
the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  cancerous  fungus,  much  enlar- 
ged, and  the  cavity  full  of  knotty  carcinomatous  fungus,  and 
it  is  neither  possible  to  lay  hold  of  the  uterus  with  the  needles, 
nor  draw  it  down,  then  he  places  the  patient  almost  in  a  hori- 
zontal position;  makes  an  assistant  lay  his  hand  on  the  region 
of  the  fundus  uteri,  to  press  down  the  womb;  fixes  the  bottom 
of  the  womb  in  the  hollow  of  the  os  sacrum  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand;  introduces  the  middle  and  ring-finger 
into  the  womb,  and,  with  the  help  of  these  fingers  to  guide 
the  cut  of  the  scissars,  he  extirpates,  in  small  pieces,  all  the 
fungous,  rough,  and  scirrhous  parts,  with  a  pair  of  bent-bladed 
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scissars,  and  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  he  fills  up  the  cavity  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
wine,  and  in  the  astringent  powder  spoken  of  before,  and 
treats  the  wound  in  the  manner  already  mentioned* 

"  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  submit- 
ted to  it,  this  operation  is  not  nearly  so  painful  as  one  might 
imagine,  and  it  heals  much  sooner  than  could  be  expected. 
Nature  seems  in  no  part  of  the  human  body  to  be  more  active 
in  reproducing  what  is  lost,  and  in  healing  what  is  wounded, 
than  in  the  parts  of  generation  in  both  sexes.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  (for  example)  a  scrotum  lost  by  mortification,  restored 
again  in  four  weeks.  It  is  no  less  surprising,  for  a  kind  of 
mouth  of  the  womb  to  be  regenerated  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
cervix  uteri  has  been  totally  cut  off;  or  regular  menstruation 
to  be  re-established  equally  soon  from  the  half  womb  left  after 
the  operation. 

"The  duration  of  the  cure  is  very  different,  as  it  is  in  every 
operation  for  cancer.  One  circumstance,  and  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, is  of  great  importance,  namely,  that  neither  during 
the  operation,  which  is  conducted  with  so  great  difficulty,  nor 
during  the  subsequent  treatment,  has  one  patient  hitherto  died. 
Some  of  them  died  more  than  a  year  afterwards  from  other 
causes,  as  from  apoplexia  nervosa,  dropsy,  and  the  like,  or 
the  disease  returned  suddenly  again  from  new  causes,  and 
became  incurable;  others  continued  three  years  and  more  in 
good  health. 

"The  sooner  a  patient  resolves  to  submit  to  the  operation, 
the  longer  will  she  enjoy  her  recovery;  and  the  better  she  ob- 
serves the  diet  that  is  prescribed  afterwards,  the  better  chance 
will  she  have  of  being  freed  from  the  evil  for  ever. 

"  It  is  consolatory  to  observe,  that,  in  a  disease  which  has 
been  thought  incurable,  more  has  been  done  than  was  former- 
ly thought  possible,  and  that  thus  a  new  path  is  opened  for  the 
art  of  surgery,  by  which  suffering  humanity  may  derive  help 
and  comfort.  Let,  then,  practitioners  labour  to  acquire  the 
courage  and  dexterity  which  is  required  to  undertake  such  an 
operation,  and  conduct  it  to  a  fortunate  termination." 

Re?narks  by  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal — We  have 
long  suspected  these  diseases  to  arise  from  mere  inflamma- 
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tion:  first,  because  they  are  more  common  at  that  period  o§. 
life  when  inflammation  in  different  organs  affects  the  sex,  unless 
prevented  by  occasional  hslsLiorrhage  from  the  uterus,  or  by " 
venesection;  next,  because  at  whatever  age  they  may  occur,  a 
violent  paroxysm  or  pain  frequently  precedes,  and  is  relieved 
by  haemorrhage.  This  relief  by  uterine  haemorrhage  is  not 
confined  to  inflammation  in  that  organ;  it  often  attends  the 
eruptive  fever  in  the  exanthemata,  and,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  many  other  fevers,  though  it  is  too  often  overlooked 
or  confounded  with  the  periodical  discharge,  or  even  con- 
sidered as  a  diseased  symptom;  yet  the  relief  derived  from  it 
after  parturition,  which  is  now  well  understood  to  be  attended 
with  inflammation,  might  induce  us  to  think  otherwise. 

If  inflammation  in  the  uterus  continues  long,  and  exceeds 
certain  bounds,  we  cannot  wonder  that  suppuration  or  ulcera- 
tion follows.  The  nature  of  the  ulceration  may  be  imputed  to 
the  structure  and  secretory  property  of  the  uterus,  which  may 
differ  from  other  parts  under  suppuration,  as  we  know  its  tex- 
ture is  different,  and  as  we  see  a  difference  in  the  sequela  of 
inflammation  in  various  parts  according  to  their  structure. 
But,  what  has  most  confirmed  our  opinion,  that  the  whole  de- 
pends on  inflammation  is,  that  for  some  years  past  we  have 
found  dreadful  pains  in  the  loins  and  in  the  whole  uterine  re- 
gion, with  frequent  haemorrhage,  often  too  at  a  suspicious  pe- 
riod of  life,  which  we  apprehended  might  end  in  malignant 
ulcer  of  the  uterus,  always  relieved  by  very  free  and  very  fre- 
quent cupping  near  the  sacrum.  Whether  these  cases  would 
have  proved  ultimately  the  disease  they  were  apprehended  to 
threaten,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  this  we  can  assert, 
that  all  the  malignant  ulcers,  whose  history  we  have  been  able 
to  trace,  have  commenced  with  these  symptoms,  some  of  which 
have  continued  for  years  before  ulceration.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, scruple  to  recommend  that  practice  in  the  early  stage  of 
these  complaints;  in  the  more  advanced,  we  submit  to  our 
readers  the  prospect  of  relief  held  out  by  Professor  Osiander. 
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Cases  and  Observations,  illustrating  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous 
System  in  regulating  Animal  heat.  By  Henry  Earle,  Esq. 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  Sur- 
geon to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Vol.  VIIJ 
Previous  to  the  interesting  experiments  published  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811,  it  was  a 
generally  received  opinion,  that  animal  temperature  depended 
on  the  chemical  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the 
round  of  circulation.  On  this  supposition  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
parently satisfactory  theory  had  been  constructed.  This  much 
esteemed  fabric  of  human  reasoning  has,  however,  received  a 
severe  shock  from  the  experiments  above  alluded  to,  which 
tend  to  establish  the  following  facts:  that  when  the  brain  has 
been  destroyed,  animal  heat  ceases  to  be  generated,  notwith- 
standing the  functions  of  respiration  are  artificially  continued, 
and  apparently  all  the  chemical  changes  are  produced  in  the 
lungs;  and  further,  that  an  animal  thus  subjected  to  artificial 
respiration,  cools  more  rapidly  than  one  that  is  simply  killed 
by  decapitation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  circulating 
blood  being  exposed  to  the  cold  stream  of  air  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  ner- 
vous influence  is  essential  to  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Having  met  with  some  cases  of  impaired  nervous  energy 
which  exhibited  phenomena,  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
above  position,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  them  to  the  notice 
of  this  Society,  conceiving  that  a  strict  attention  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  natural  functions,  produced  by  accident  or  disease, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  least  fallacious  means  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  success  in  our  physiological 
inquiries.  In  the  present  instance,  the  results  arising  from 
comparative  experiments  on  animals,  and  those  drawn  r-om 
pathological  observations,  most  happily  correspond;  bu*  al- 
though they  equally  tend  to  prove  the  import  .nee  of  the  ner- 
vous system  in  regulating  the  temperatur  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  action  of  the  circulation  on  the  brain  and  nerves. 
Vol.  VII.  2B  No.  26. 
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In  the  second  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  offer  some  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  and  illustrate  it  with  instances  of 
increased  nervous  energy,  which,  together  with  the  first  set 
of  cases,  will  tend  to  throw  some  light  towards  elucidating  an 
obscure  but  beautiful  function  in  the  animal  economy;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  will  enable  us,  without  much  difficulty, 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which  appear  to  exist  between 
the  former  theory  of  animal  heat,  and  more  recent  discoveries. 

Should  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  the  conclusions 
I  have  drawn,  be  deemed  erroneous  and  untenable,  I  trust  the 
facts  at  least  will  be  sufficiently  important  to  merit  attention. 

Case  I. 

Thomas  Anderson,  a  mariner,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1812,  fell  from  the  main  yard  into  a  boat  alongside  of  the  ship; 
he  was  stunned  with  the  fall,  and  remained  insensible  for  a 
considerable  time.  On  recovering,  he  found  that  the  surgeon 
had  bound  up  his  left  arm,  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  of  the 
collar-bone.  After  six  days  the  bandages  were  removed,  and 
the  limb  was  found  useless  and  paralysed.  For  about  three 
weeks  after  the  accident,  on  any  attempt  tt>  move  the  limb, 
and  at  times  when  perfectly  quiet,  he  felt  violent  pain,  which 
he  referred  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers;  but  as  they  and 
the  whole  arm  were  perfectly  insensible  to  any  impressions,  it 
is  probable  that  the  pain  was  excited  where  the  nerves  were 
injured  under  the  clavicle,  and  that  the  percipient  mind  refer- 
red it  to  the  extremities,  as  is  frequently  the  case  after  ampu- 
tation. 

This  painful  stage  gradually  abated,  and  the  arm  remained 
perfectly  palsied  and  useless.  In  this  state  he  applied  to  me, 
about  the  end  of  August.  From  the  history  of  the  case  it  ap- 
peared most  probable,  that  the  same  blow  which  had  fractured 
the  clavicle,  had  lacerated  or  crushed  the  axillary  plexus  of 
nerves  just  as  they  pass  under  that  bone.  The  circulation  of 
blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  other 
limb;  yet  the  temperature  was  greatly  below  that  of  the 
healthy  extremity.  As  he  had  never  tried  electricity,  I  de- 
termined to  resort  to  it,  conceiving  that  it  might  possibly  have 
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a  beneficial  effect  in  restoring  sensibility.  On  examining  the 
heat  of  the  limbs  previous  to  the  use  of  electricity,  I  found  it 
as  follows.  Left  or  paralytic  hand  70°;  bend  of  the  arm  85°; 
axilla  94°.  After  drawing  strong  sparks  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  was  increased  to  74<>;  bend  of  the  arm  to 
88°;  axilla  to  95°.  The  temperature  of  the  other  hand  was  92°. 
After  using  electricity  for  some  days,  he  said  that  he  felt  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  tingling  which  remained  for  a  conside- 
rable time  after  its  administration.  In  ten  days  I  repeated  the 
experiment  in  a  more  accurate  manner,  after  placing  him  on 
an  insulated  stool.    The  temperature  at  this  time  was: 

Before  Electricity.  After  Electricity. 

n  fHand       71 77 

TiS^U™         80 831 

I  Axilla      92 93 

fHand       92       .....     92 
■££    JArm        95       .               ...     93i 
(.Axilla      96 96 

After  some  time,  sensation  began  to  return  in  the  integu- 
ments about  the  shoulder  and  inside  of  the  upper  arm;  and  the 
muscles  of  the  scapula  and  great  pectoral  muscle  began  to  re- 
cover their  power.  It  was  curious  to  observe  this  gradual 
return  of  sensibility;  one  part  of  the  arm  possessing  natural 
feeling,  another  being  morbidly  sensible,  and  immediately 
beyond  being  quite  insensible  to  every  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal injury. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  other  stimuli  acted  as  pow- 
erfully, or  if  the  increased  heat  depended  on  any  peculiar 
action  of  electricity,  I  determined  to  apply  a  blister  to  the 
back  of  the  hand.  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  it  several  times 
before  it  would  act;  at  last  however  a  vesication  was  produced. 
During  the  time  that  the  blister  was  acting,  there  was  no  alte- 
ration in  the  thermometer  placed  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  edge  of  the  plaster;  but  on  removing  the  bladder  and  ap- 
plying.the  bulb  to  the  denuded  cutis,  a  rise  of  three  degrees 
took  place.  Whether  this  depended  on  the  stimulus  of  the 
blister,  or  on  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  by  which  a  more  inter- 
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nal  part  was  exposed,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  The  blis- 
tered surface  was  not  in  the  least  sensible  to  any  injuries,  and 
healed  very  readily.  A  short  time  after  this,  I  recommended 
him  to  place  his  arm  in  a  tub  of  warm  grains,  having  previously 
ascertained  with  his  other  arm  that  they  were  not  too  hot.  I 
was  induced  to  recommend  this  remedy,  from  an  idea  that  the 
returning  sensibility  might  be  aided  by  raising  the  temperature 
to  its  natural  standard,  by  artificial  means.  He  retained  the 
arm  in  the  pail  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  on  withdrawing  it 
found  the  whole  hand  blistered  in  a  most  alarming  manner, 
and  at  the  extremities  of  his  fingers  and  underneath  the  nails 
sloughs  had  formed.  He  said  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  feel 
the  grains  at  all  warm,  nor  did  he  experience  the  least  pain.  A 
considerable  degree  of  inflammation  spread  up  the  absorbents, 
and  matter  formed  in  the  axilla,  which  was  soon  absorbed  and 
the  inflammation  assuaged.  The  temperature  of  the  ulcerated 
surface  of  the  hand  varied  from  80°  to  86°,  but  from  the  con- 
stant application  of  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  no  very 
accurate  result  could  be  obtained,  as  the  limb  was  at  all  times 
liable  to  partake  of  the  degree  of  heat  of  surrounding  bodies. 
At  the  time  when  the  sores  were  worse,  he  experienced  a  heavy 
aching  sensation  in  the  hand,  which  was  not  aggravated  by  any 
external  injuries 

The  progress  of  the  case  from  this  time  was  slow,  but  it 
continued  to  advance  towards  a  perfect  cure.  He  quitted  my 
care  soon  after  the  ulcers  vvere  healed,  and  went  on  board  a 
ship  to  act  as  cook,  and  I  have  not  since  seen  or  heard  from 
him.  When  I  last  examined  the  limb,  the  shoulder  and  upper 
arm  had  regained  their  sensation  and  power;  the  integuments 
in  front  of  the  fore-arm  were  very  tender  when  pressed.  The 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  arm  was  less  sore  to  the  touch.  His 
hand  was  still  insensible,  but  he  felt  a  consciousness  of  return- 
ing muscular  power,  and  more  than  once  thought  that  the 
fi\  xor  muscles  did  contract  involuntarily.  The  temperature  of 
tht*  whole  limb  was  sensibly  increased,  but  the  hand  was  still 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  surrounding  medium. 

On  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  appears,  that 
a  limb  deprived  of  due  nervous  influence  is  of  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  natural,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  apparent 
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diminution  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  That  a  limb  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  incapable  of  supporting  any  fixed  temperature, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  partake  of  the  heat  of  surrounding 
media;  and  lastly,  that  it  cannot,  without  injury,  sustain  a 
degree  of  warmth  which  would  not  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  a 
healthy  limb. 

Case  II. 

Maria  May,  aged  14,  applied  to  me  in  the  year  1807,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  painful  affection  of  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm  and 
hand,  extending  to  the  extremity  of  the  little  finger.  She  was 
unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  complaint,  and  said  that 
it  had  been  gradually  increasing  for  some  months.  At  the  time 
of  consulting  me,  the  whole  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve  from 
the  elbow  downwards,  was  morbidly  sensible  when  touched; 
the  mere  drawing  on  a  glove  would  sometime  cause  so  much 
pain  as  to  make  her  scream  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  pain 
at  times  occurred  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  exciting 
cause.  The  integuments  on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm  near  the 
elbow  were  hotter  and  fuller  than  natural.  The  pain  deprived 
her  of  rest  at  night,  and  her  general  health  was  greatly  dis- 
ordered. 

She  remained  under  my  care  for  above  three  years,  occa- 
sionally suffering  extreme  torture;  at  other  times  being  com- 
paratively easy.  During  this  long  period  a  great  variety  of  con- 
stitutional and  topical  remedies  were  resorted  to  in  vain. 
During  any  severe  paroxysm  she  always  experienced  most 
relief  from  the  application  of  leeches  and  cold  evaporating 
poultices.  In  December,  1810,  she  was  so  much  worse  that  I 
was  induced  to  propose  an  operation,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  affording  any  permanent  benefit.  I  was  well  aware 
how  frequently  the  operation  had  failed  of  curing  the  tic  dou- 
loureux of  the  face,  but  was  induced  to  look  for  a  more  favour- 
able termination  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  nervous 
communications  being  less  numerous,  and  from  the  greater 
length  of  the  nerve,  which  would  enable  me  to  make  a  divi- 
sion above  the  diseased  part.  Having  fairly  explained  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  disease  returning,  she  readily  submitted  to  the 
proposed  operation,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  temporary 
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alleviation  from  her  sufferings.  Mr.  Langstaff  favoured  me 
with  his  assistance  at  the  operation.  I  made  an  incision  of  about 
two  inches  in  length,  beginning  immediately  behind  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  carrying  it  upwards  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve.  In  making  this  wound,  I  exposed  a  considerable 
cutaneous  branch,  which  I  was  afterwards  induced  to  divide, 
in  consequence  of  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  integuments  it 
supplied.  Having  laid  bare  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  nerve, 
an  incision  was  made  through  it,  at  the  part  nearest  the  brain; 
the  pain  produced  was  very  acute,  and  felt,  to  use  the  girl's 
own  expression,  like  a  violent  electrical  shock.  It  was  however 
the  last  she  had  to  suffer;  the  little  finger  and  one  haif  of  the 
ring-finger  from  that  moment  lost  all  sensation,  and  the  inte- 
guments on  the  inside  of  the  hand  became  perfectly  void  of 
feeling.  Rather  more  than  an  inch  of  the  nerve  was  dissected 
out  as  low  down  as  where  it  passes  behind  the  internal  condyle. 
The  neurilema  covering  the  nerve  appeared  firmer  and  thicker 
than  natural. 

Her  health  mended  rapidly,  after  this  source  of  irritation 
was  removed;  she  lost  all  her  nervous  sensations;  the  wound 
healed  readily,  and  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  operation 
she  was  perfectly  well.  All  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve  had  lost  their  sensibility,  and  the  little  finger  remained 
in  a  paralysed  useless  state. 

A  short  time  after,  during  severe  frosty  weather,  she  called 
on  me  in  consequence  of  a  blister  having  formed  on  the  little 
finger,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  and  under  the  nail,  there  was 
a  slough.  She  was  unable  to  account  for  this,  unless  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather;  that  finger  being  at  all  times  much 
colder  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  By  keeping  it  con- 
stantly wrapped  up  in  a  warm  linseed  poultice,  it  soon  healed. 

Three  several  times  after  this  she  applied  to  me  with  a  si- 
milar affection,  arising  apparently  from  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature,  as  the  weather  continued  cold,  and  she  was  obli- 
ged to  wash  dishes  in  warm  water  of  a  temperature  not  at  all 
unpleasant  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  then 
accurately  ascertain  the  comparative  heat  of  the  finger  and  the 
rest  of  the  hand;  but  at  that  time  my  attention  was  not  alive 
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to  the  subject,  and  I  contented  myself  with  noting  down  the 
phenomenon*. 

From  the  circumstances  of  this  case  I  conceive  it  admissible 
to  conclude,  that  the  want  of  power  of  supporting  such  varia- 
tions of  temperature  as  were  perfectly  harmles?  to  the  rest  of 
the  hand,  was  dependent  on  the  want  of  nervous  energy;  as 
this  was  the  only  apparent  deviation  from  a  healthy  natural 
state. 

This  opinion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  reading  a  highly  in- 
teresting case  of  impaired  nervous  energy,  accompanied  with 
a  loss  of  power  of  regulating  the  animal  temperature,  which 
was  published  by  Dr.  Yelloly  in  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  this  Society,  to  which  I  must  refer  for  any  further 
particulars. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  deficient  nervous  power,  accom- 
panied with  a  loss  of  temperature,  I  may  mention,  that  in  ex- 
amining paralytic  limbs  I  have  invariably  found  them  colder 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  unless  they  have  been  kept 
artificially  warm.  Some  time  since  a  friend  examined  twenty  - 
five  cases  in  the  Bath  Hospital,  and  found  the  paralysed  limbs 
in  every  instance  below  the  natural  standard. 

In  every  case  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  inquiries,  where  the  nervous  energy  has  been  materially 
impaired,  the  power  of  maintaining  a  healthy  standard  tempe- 
rature has  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  lost,  notwithstand- 

*  Since  writing  this  paper,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  patient, 
and  of  making  an  examination  of  the  state  of  her  hand.  The  little  finger  still 
remained  nearly  useless;  she  can  bend  it  when  the  other  fingers  are  bent, 
but  possesses  little  or  no  power  over  it,  independent  of  the  others.  She  feels 
when  severely  pinched  or  injured,  but  her  sensation  in  it  is  still  very  imperfect, 
and  it  conveys  a  wrong  impression  of  the  form  of  bodies  and  of  their  tem- 
perature. 

It  is  always  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  hand;  on  examining  it  with  a  ther- 
mometer I  found  that  when  the  bulb  was  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  root 
of  the  little  finger  it  stood  at  56°-,  between  the  roots  of  the  little  and  ring- 
finger  57°;  outer  side  of  the  fore -finger  60°;  between  the  fore -finger  and 
thumb,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  62°.  The  heat  of  the  other  hand  was 
on  the  surface  of  the  different  fingers  b0°;  between  the  foots  of  the  finger, 
and  in  the  palm  62°.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  55°. 

It  is  now  January  20th,  lblfi,— just  five  years  since  the.  operation  was  per- 
formed. 
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ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  apparently  unaltered, 
either  in  degree  or  quantity:  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  proving 
the  important  share  which  the  brain  and  nerves  have  in  regu- 
lating and  producing  animal  heat;  and  showing,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  that  a  perfect  integrity  of  the  nervous  system  is 
requisite  to  enable  the  body  to  resist  the  extraordinary  varia- 
tions of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  at  times  exposed,  and 
to  maintain  under  these  different  circumstances  a  standard  heat 
of  its  own,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  thermometricai 
change. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  briefly,  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced on  the  nervous  system  by  the  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  the  round  of  circulation,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  such  changes  may  be  supposed  to  contribute  to 
the  production  of  animal  heat;  by  observing  the  effect  of  any 
morbid  alterations  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blood, 
in  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  temperature.*'  Previous, 
however,  to  entering  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  right  to  premise, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  changes  effected  by  respiration,  but  simply  to  observe  the 
sensible  results  of  such  alterations  on  the  nervous  system;  as 
I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the  present 
question,  whether  or  not  the  venous  and  arterious  blood  con- 
tain the  same  proportions  of  oxygen,  but  in  different  states  of 
chemical  combination.  It  it  sufficient  to  know  that  important 
changes  do  take  place  during  the  transmission  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  and  that  such  changes  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
nervous  action* 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  from  any  cause  the  proper  sup- 
ply of  arterial  blood  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  the  brain  de- 
prived of  its  wonted  stimulus,  syncope  ensues,  accompanied 
with  a  great  diminution  in  the  warmth  of  the  body.  In  malfor- 
mations of  the  heart;  in  the  blue  child  for  instance,  and  in  all 

*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy,  on  the  comparative  heat  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  prove  that  the  temperature  of  the  former  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  right.  Here  then  we  have  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  heat  during  the  pulmonary  circula'tion;  we  must  therefore  con- 
sider the  circulation  of  the  blood  2^  one  source  of  animal  temperature. 
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cases  of  difficult  transmission  of  blood,  whether  from  disease 
in  the  lungs  or  sanguiferous  system,  the  nervous  functions  are 
more  or  less  deranged;  such  persons  being  very  liable  to  faint, 
and  being  at  all  times  subject  to  great  coldness  in  the  extre- 
mities and  whole  body,  accompanied  with  numbness  and  im- 
perfect sensation.  These  facts  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
morbidly  increased  as  in  fever,  the  nervous  functions  are 
greatly  deranged  by  the  over  excitement,  and  generally  during 
a  paroxysm  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  increased,  in  some 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms. 
When  a  sudden  or  great  determination  of  arterious  blood  takes 
place  to  the  nerves  of  any  part,  it  is  known  to  produce  a  local 
affection  similar  to  the  more  general  derangement  caused  by 
determination  to  the  brain.  This  is  the  case  in  many  instances 
of  amaurosis,  which  are  remediable  by  copious  bleedings. 

The  painful  sensation  produced  by  suddenly  heating  the 
hands  after  much  exposure  to  cold,  may  likewise  be  referred 
to  the  rapid  flow  of  blood  over-exciting  the  nerves.  When  this 
takes  place  to  a  great  degree,  and  when  the  alternation  of  tem- 
perature has  been  very  sudden,  inflammation  and  sometimes 
mortification  is  the  consequence;  on  this  principle  we  apply 
cold  to  a  frost-bitten  limb,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  a  sudden  over-excitement  of  a  part  whose 
vital  powers  have  been  exhausted. 

In  no  case,  perhaps,  is  the  effect  of  a  local  determination 
more  marked  than  in  tic  douloureux.  In  every  instance  of  this 
distressing  malady  which  has  fallen  under  my  observation, 
during  each  paroxysm  of  pain,  there  was  an  evident  increas- 
ed flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
heat  more  or  less  perceptible. 

In  the  instance  of  Maria  May  related  above,  this  was  well 
marked.  In  a  very  interesting  case,  which  I  have  lately  attended, 
of  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  forehead  and  face,  there  was 
a  well  defined  red  line  in  the  whole  course  of  the  supraorbi- 
tary  nerve,  accompanied  with  so  much  heat  as  rapidly  to  eva- 
porate any  cold  washes  which  were  applied.  In  another  case 
of  a  middle-aged  widow  lady,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  years 
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with  tic  douloureux  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  for  the  cure 
of  which  she  had  submitted  to  several  operations,  but  who 
still  at  times  suffered  from  pain  in  the  deep  seated  temporal 
branches,  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  all  the  branches  supplying 
the  masseter,  pterygoid  and  buccinator  muscles;  during  each  pa- 
roxysm there  was  a  violent  pulsation  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  which  terminated  generally  in  a  most 
profuse  flow  of  saliva,  after  which  she  experienced  temporary 
relief. 

In  all  these  affections,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  and  the 
application  of  cold  are  found  most  beneficial,  and  occasionally 
immediate  ease  is  obtained,  by  forcibly  compressing  the  part, 
and  thus  diminishing  the  influx  of  blood.  A  curious  instance 
in  illustration  of  this  was  lately  mentioned  to  me.  A  blacksmith, 
who  for  many  years  had  suffered  from  a  violent  pain  in  the 
nerves  of  the  forehead  whenever  he  exerted  himself,  acciden- 
tally found  that  he  obtained  ease  by  compressing  the  trunks  of 
the  temporal  arteries;  upon  which  he  contrived  a  strong  spring 
with  a  pad  at  each  end,  which  he  fixed  on  his  head  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compress  the  temporal  arteries.  This  spring  he 
wore  whenever  he  went  to  work,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  re- 
main at  the  anvil  all  day  without  suffering. 

That  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part  in  these 
painful  nervous  affections,  is  not  only  shown  by  the  redness 
and  arterial  action,  but  has  been  proved  by  an  interesting  dis- 
section mentioned  by  Bichat,  of  a  case  of  painful  affection  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  where  the  vessels  of  the  neurilema  were 
evidently  enlarged  in  size,  and  increased  in  number,  so  as  to 
be  quite  tortuous. 

A  singular  instance,  illustrating  the  effect  of  an  inflammatory 
determination  of  blood  to  a  nerve,  occurred  to  me  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  tends  much  to  corroborate  the  preceding  re- 
marks. 

Maria  Williams,  a  foundling,  aged  32,  who  had  been  retain- 
ed in  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  intellect, 
in  February,  1814,  wounded  her  arm  with  a  fork,  and  punc- 
tured the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  about  half  way  down  the 
fore-axm.  She  experienced  much  pain  soon  after  the  accident, 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  nerve,  and  considerable  inflamma- 
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tion  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound.  She  was 
directed  to  keep  the  arm  very  quiet,  and  to  apply  evaporating 
washes.  About  three  weeks  after  the  accident  she  had  occasion 
to  use  the  limb,  when  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  great 
pain  and  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  seat  of  the  original  wound. 
Erysipelatous  inflammation  soon  spread  over  the  whole  front 
of  the  fore-arm,  which  terminated  in  several  large  vesications, 
giving  an  appearance  very  similar  to  the  disease  termed  Pem- 
phigus. The  heat  of  the  arm  was  very  great,  and  quickly  dried 
the  damp  cloths  which  were  applied.  By  perfect  rest,  and  eva- 
porating poultices  with  opium,  she  soon  recovered  from  this 
attack;  but  on  attempting  shortly  after  to  use  the  arm,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  symptoms  took  place.  The  heat  was  so  great 
this  time  as  to  lead  me  to  ascertain  its  extent  with  a  thermo- 
meter, when  I  found  that  the  mercury  rose  nearly  three  degrees 
higher  when  applied  to  the  arm,  than  when  placed  under  the 
tongue.  At  this  time  vesication  had  taken  place  in  some  parts, 
and  probably  the  temperature  was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  stage  of  inflammation.  Subsequent  to  this,  she  experi- 
enced four  several  relapses,  all  apparently  induced  by  inadver- 
tently using  the  arm.  The  last  attack  was  in  September,  and 
differed  somewhat  in  its  character  from  the  former;  no  vesica- 
tions following  the  inflammation,  and  the  appearance  bearing 
more  analogy  to  urticaria  than  to  pemphigus. 

The  inflammation  was  always  confined  to  the  front  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  did  not  appear  disposed  to  spread.  The  nerve 
during  the  whole  time  was  acutely  sensible  when  pressed.  After 
September  she  retained  ner  arm  constantly  in  a  sling  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  and  has  experienced  no  return  of  in- 
flammation since. 

The  increased  temperature  in  this  case  was  very  remarkable, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  first  case  which  I  have 
related  of  crushed  nerve,  where  the  thermometer  only  rose  to 
74°  when  applied  to  the  exposed  cutis  of  a  recently  blistered 
surface.  I  consider  this  case  as  equally  important  in  illustrating 
the  action  of  arterious  blood  on  the  nerves,  and  in  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  It  is  also  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  observations  of  Sir  E.  Home,  detailed  in  some 
experiments  which  he  published  in  the  Second  Part  of  the 
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Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1814,  proving  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the  arteries;  for  I  con- 
ceive there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  violent  inflammatory 
symptoms  were  all  produced  by  the  injury  done  to  the  nerve, 
as  they  could  at  any  time  be  brought  on  by  exciting  it  in  any 
way. 

It  appears  then,  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced, 
in  the  first  place,  that  an  integrity  of  the  nervous  system  is  es- 
sential to  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  and  that  when  any  part 
of  it  is  impaired  by  accident  or  disease,  the  due  performance 
of  this  calorific  function  is  either  partially  or  generally  derang- 
ed. Secondly,  that  the  stimulus  of  arterious  blood  is  necessary 
for  the  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  likewise  for 
the  proper  development  of  animal  heat.  Thirdly,  that  there 
exists  a  considerable  sympathy  between  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems,  and  that  an  injury  inflicted  on  a  nerve  is 
attended  with  an  increased  arterial  action,  and  a  local  determi- 
nation of  blood.  Lastly,  that  such  a  local  determination,  whether 
the  effect  of  disease  or  injury,  is  accompanied  by  a  sensible  in- 
crease of  temperature  at  the  part. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  curious 
phenomenon  produced  by  placing  a  ligature  on  the  principal 
artery  of  a  limb,  which  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  which  admits  of  a  ready  solution  on  the  principle  of 
vital  heat  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  arterious  blood  on 
the  nerves,  (a  conclusion  which  the  facts  related  above  would 
seem  to  warrant)  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  affords  a  powerful 
illustration  in  support  of  such  a  theory. 

When  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the  principal  artery  supplying 
a  limb  with  blood,  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  anastomosing 
vessels,  and  in  the  capillary  system,  is  much  increased.  The 
limb  is  furnished  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood,  but  what 
does  circulate  must  necessarily  pass  through  vessels  of  a  smaller 
calibre,  consequently  they  are  preternaturally  distended  with 
blood;  and  if  a  limb  be  examined  under  these  cirumstances,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  communicating  vessels  are  enlarged.* 
They  subsequently  undergo  a  further  change,  and  after  some 
time  again  contract  to  their  former  size.  The  effect  produced 
by  these  changes  on  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  is  an  increase  of 
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heat  beyond  the  natural  standard  of  the  healthy  limb,  at  that 
part  immediately  below  where  the  artery  is  tied,  which  increase 
of  heat  gradually  extends  itself  over  the  whole  limb.  This 
could  not  happen  if  the  temperature  depended  solely  on  the 
circulation,  as  the  actual  volume  of  blood,  the  supposed  source 
of  heat,  is  lessened;  but  at  the  same  time  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  smaller  order  of  vessels  and  the  capillaries,  in  short 
those  vessels  which  immediately  supply  the  nerves,  are  re- 
ceiving more  than  a  due  proportion,  consequently  the  nervous 
system  is  over-exerted  and  more  heat  developed,  first,  at  that 
part  where  there  is  the  greatest  impulse  of  blood,  and  subse- 
quently over  the  whole  limb,  in  proportion  as  the  increased 
collateral  circulation  is  established. 

It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  this  explanation,  that  this 
increased  temperature  does  not  invariably  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  a  ligature  to  the  trunk  of  an  artery.  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  reply  to  such  objections,  when  it  is  considered  under 
what  very  different  circumstances  a  ligature  is  applied,  and 
that  in  many  instances  of  aneurism  the  collateral  circulation  is 
in  a  great  degree  developed  before  the  ligature  is  applied;  in 
others,  the  main  trunk  below  the  aneurismal  sac  is  obliterated; 
and  in  others  again,  a  principal  communicating  vessel  of  the 
first  order  is  given  off  a  short  distance  above  the  situation  of 
the  ligature;  all  which  circumstances  would  very  materially 
influence  the  results,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  expla- 
nation. In  all  the  instances,  however,  in  which  I  have  known 
a  ligature  suddenly  applied  to  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  in 
a  limb  which  had  not  undergone  any  previous  change,  the  in- 
creased temperature  above  described  has  been  the  invariable 
consequence. 

Berners  Street,  Dec.  28, 1815. 
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Observations  on  a  Change  of  Colour  in  the  Skin,  produced  by 
the  internal  use  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver.  By  I.  A.  Albers, 
M.D.  of  Bremen. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.] 
The  skin  of  a  woman,  the  history  of  whose  distemper  I 
shall  communicate  in  the  sequel,  had  contracted  a  blue  colour 
all  over  the  body.  As  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
disease  in  the  heart,  and  as  neither  the  circulation  nor  respi- 
ration were  in  the  least  affected,  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon;  and  I  probably  might  have  laboured  in 
vain  to  discover  it,  had  not  my  attention  been  drawn  to  it  by 
a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Reimarus  of  Hamburgh,  who  inform- 
ed me,  that  in  his  town  two  patients  had  exhibited  a  blue 
tinged  skin,  after  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Soon  after  I 
learned  the  same  fact  from  Professor  Rudolphi  of  Berlin,  who 
was  at  that  time  still  residing  at  Greifswalde,  where  a  physi- 
cian of  the  place  had  made  the  same  discovery.  I  shall  now 
state  the  history  of  the  case,  which  I  have  myself  treated,  and 
in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  change  of  the 
complexion  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  above-men- 
tioned remedy. 

A  fat  women,  aged  30  years,  of  a  relaxed  habit  of  body, 
but  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  mother  of  four  blooming  chil- 
dren, in  1801  was  seized,  during  the  night,  with  epileptic  fits, 
without  there  existing  any  cause  that  could  be  assigned  for 
them:  these  fits  returned  four  times  in  the  interval  of  from  four 
till  six  o'clock.  I  prescribed  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form 
of  pills,  and  in  the  following  dose. 
R  Argenti  nitrici  gran.  iv. 

Micae  panis  albi  q.  s.  f.  pilulae  ponderis  granorum 

duorum  no:  84.  Obduc.  fol.  argenti. 
Dosis  mane  et  vespere  quatuor. 
Although  after  the  use  of  these  pills  the  spasms  did  not  re- 
turn, the  patient  continued  them  without  my  knowledge,  near 
three  years  and  a  half  without  intermission;  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  period,  however,  she  took  them  only  in  the  evening. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  last  year,  she  being  then  pregnant  of 
her  fourth  child,  the  change  of  her  complexion  became  first 
observable,  and  particularly  so  in  her  face.  The  tinge  was  at 
first  bluish;  it  then  grew  gradually  darker,  till  at  last  it  became, 
as  it  has  since  continued,  quite  dark  and  almost  black.  This 
blue  colour  has  spread  all  over  the  body,  yet  is  most  intense 
on  the  face,  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
her  bosom,  and  on  the  hands  and  nails.  Whenever  the  patient 
holds  her  arms  in  an  erect  posture,  the  blue  colour  is  consi- 
derably lessened,  and  even  disappears  almost  entirely.  The 
sclerotica  is  likewise  considerably  coloured.  The  patient  has 
on  the  arm  a  large  scar,  the  result  of  a  former  issue,  which  ap- 
pears quite  white;  at  least  I  can  discover  no  bluish  hue  in  it.  The 
blue  colour  is  not  of  the  same  depth  at  all  times,  but  often 
changes  several  times  in  one  and  the  same  day,  without  there 
being  any  determinate  reason  for  it.  At  one  particular  time 
however,  it  appears  strongest,  namely,  at  the  epoch  of  men- 
struation, after  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  again  vanishes. 

The  patient's  blood  looks  altogether  like  that  of  a  person  in 
perfect  health.  The  woman  is  besides  quite  well,  and  does  not 
experience  the  least  impediment  in  breathing,  and  since  the 
use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  only  once  had  a  relapse  of  her 
epileptic  fits.  A  variety  of  remedies,  for  example,  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid,  chalybeates,  baths  of  different  kinds,  &c.  have 
hitherto  been  exhibited  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  colour 
has  for  these  ten  years  remained  the  same. 

The  three  following  cases  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
Schleiden  of  Hamburgh;  the  two  former  of  which,  however, 
were  observed  by  Dr.  Chaufepie,  who  is  resident  there,  and 
only  the  latter  one  by  himself. 

A  lady,  35  years  old,  employed  this  remedy  eight  years  ago, 
and  her  sister,  58  years  old,  ten  years  back,  against  epileptic 
fits;  no  cure,  however,  was  effected  by  it;  but  merely  a  less  fre- 
quent return  of  the  paroxysms.  In  both  the  blue  colour  is  vi- 
sible at  this  very  time,  and  more  particularly  in  those  parts 
which  are  exposed  to  the  light,  as  the  face,  hands,  neck,  and 
articulations;  the  colour  is  less  strong  on  the  body.  The  latter 
patient  is  coloured  deeper  than  the  former. 

The  third  patient  was  a  young  man  of  20  years,  the  son  of  a 
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merchant  of  this  town,  born  of  an  epileptic  mother,  and  from 
his  infancy  afflicted  with  the  same  disorder.  In  this  case  there 
exists  besides,  from  his  early  youth,  an  unconquerable  propen- 
sity to  onanism.  All  the  remedies  administered  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  very  frequently  he  was  affected  with  three  and  four 
fits  in  one  day.  When  I  treated  him  five  years  ago,  I  exhibited 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  only  remedy  that  had  not  yet  been  used. 
He  made  use  of  it  during  a  quarter  of  a  year  with  the  only 
effect,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  paroxysms  returned 
only  once  in  a  fortnight.  But  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  dis- 
order still  continued  to  operate,  under  which  circumstances  no 
cure  could  be  expected,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  to  rest 
contented  with  seeing  the  frequency  of  the  fits  lessened,  fear- 
ing lest  the  continued  use,  in  large  doses,  of  this  corrosive 
remedy  might  injure  the  stomach  of  so  weak  an  individual. 

Although  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  read  any  observation 
made  by  an  English  physician  on  this  effect  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  yet  a  hint  given  by  Professor  x\utenrieth,  at  Tubingen, 
induces  me  to  think  that  they  are  known  in  England.  This  re- 
spectable gentleman  told  me  when  I  was  at  Tubingen  last  year, 
that  he  was  almost  sure  to  have  met  with  some  such  observation 
in  an  English  work,  but  he  could  not  find  it  afterwards.  Profes- 
sor Reuss  of  Gottingen,  who  is  so  eminent  for  literary  erudi- 
tion, likewise  hunted  for  it,  but  without  any  better  success. 
Professor  Autenrieth's  assertion  struck  me  the  more,  as  many 
physicians  of  Geneva,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject, 
and  who  are  so  deeply  read  in  English  literature,  did  not  know 
of  any  observation  of  this  kind  made  by  English  physicians. 
If,  however,  I  have  been  anticipated,  I  hope  the  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  will  pardon  me  for  communicating  to  them 
these  remarks,  and  those  of  my  two  friends  Dr.  Chaufepie 
and  Dr.  Schleiden.  I  am  anxious  to  collect  information  from 
all  quarters  on  this  subject,  and  shall  be  most  thankful  to  any 
of  the  members  of  this  highly  respectable  Society,  for  any  in- 
formation they  may  please  to  communicate  to  me;  for  which 
purpose  I  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  the  following  questions. 

1st.  As  the  blood  in  these  patients  is  of  the  natural  hue,  can 
it  be  doubted,  but  that  the  blue  colour  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
reticula  Malpighiana,  in  which  it  is  produced  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver? 
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2d.  Why  does  this  effect  of  the  remedy  occur  so  seldom? 
and  why  does  it  often  not  take  place  at  all,  when  exhibited  in 
very  copious  doses,  but  not  long  continued,  as  is  proved  by  an 
essay  lately  published  by  Dr.  Powell?* 

3d.  Is  there  any  probability  that  this  change  of  the  cutaneous 
colour  is  produced  by  the  protracted  application  of  the  remedy? 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  second  question  would  be  answered. 

4th.  Why  do  the  parts  exposed  to  the  light,  more  particularly 
contract  a  blue  colour? 

5th.  What  remedies  might  be  prescribed  to  cure  this  altera- 
tion of  the  skin? 


Additional  Facts  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  Paper. 

By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Physician  to  the  Northern 

Dispensary. 

Having  some  years  ago  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Dr.  Albers  in  the  preceding  paper,  and  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  I  am  induced,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  council,  to  subjoin  to  it  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of 
this  case,  as  well  as  of  some  others  which  have  occurred  on  the 
continent:  for  it  is  only  by  accumulating  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  the  true  theory  of  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon. 

A  young  lady,  about  25  years  of  age,  while  apparently  in 
good  health,  was  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes.  The  misletoe,  aided  by  occasional  cathartics, 
was  taken  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent  advantage,  and 
a  second  attack  occurred  about  three  months  after  the  first.  It 
was  more  violent,  and  continued  above  an  hour.  I  then  direct- 
ed her  to  begin  a  course  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  in  the  form 
of  pill:  gradually  increasing  the  dose  from  one  to  two  grains, 
three  times  a  day.  At  an  interval  of  two  months  a  third  fit  oc- 
curred. The  dose  of  the  remedy  was  still  further  increased, 
but  another  attack  was  experienced  at  the  distance  of  three 

*  Observations  on  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  certain  convulsive 
affections.  By  Richard  Powell,  M.D.  Medical  Transactions,  published  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London. 

Vol.  VII.  2  D  No.  26. 
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weeks  from  the  preceding:  it  was,  however,  much  milder  than 
the  last.  The  fits  now  continued  to  recur  at  irregular  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks;  but  were  on  the  whole  becoming  less 
violent  and  at  length  ceased  altogether,  between  nine  and  ten 
months  from  the  period  of  the  first  attack.  The  dose  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  had  by  this  time  been  increased  by  little  and 
little,  till  the  quantity  taken  amounted  to  18  grains  in  the  four 
and  twenty  hours.  It  was  continued  in  this  quantity  with  occa- 
sional intermissions  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  for  four  or  five 
months,  and  then  left  off  by  gradual  diminution  of  the  doses. 
During  the  whole  period  that  the  patient  was  taking  this  medi- 
cine, her  general  health  continued  to  improve,  and  she  got  rid 
cf  a  variety  of  nervous  feelings  to  which  she  had  before  been 
subject.  Some  time  after  the  remedy  had  been  totally  discon- 
tinued, she  observed  that  the  tongue  and  fauces  had  acquired 
a  very  dark  colour,  as  if  stained  with  ink:  this  for  a  time  in- 
creased, and  afterwards  somewhat  diminished;  but  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  blackness  in  those  parts  has  remained  permanent- 
ly fixed.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  first  began  to  take 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  several  months  after  she  had  entirely 
left  it  off,  it  was  observed  that  the  complexion  was  growing 
dark:  this  was  first  noticed  about  the  eyes,  but  not  particularly 
about  the  lips.  This  change  has  gradually  proceeded,  without 
any  perceptible  derangement  of  health,  affecting  equally  the 
skin  over  the  whole  body.  It  appears  to  have  attained  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  though  it  is  now  six  years 
since  she  has  taken  any  preparation  of  silver,  still  continues 
with  nearly  equal  intensity.  It  is  liable  to  occasional  variations, 
which  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  to  any  determi- 
nate cause:  the  period  of  menstruation,  in  particular,  has  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  these  changes.  Of  late  years  her  health 
has  been  considerably  deranged,  apparently  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  nervous  temperament;  but  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  threatening  of  her  original  complaint. 

The  effect  in  question  has  been  noticed  by  Fourcroy,*  as 
appears  by  the  following  passage:  "  Un  ministre  protestant  des 
environs  de  Hambourg,  attaque  d'une  obstruction  au  foie,  prit, 

*  Medecine  £clairee  par  Jes  sciences  physiques.  Tom.  I.  p.  342 

(. 
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par  le  conseil  d'un empirique,  de  la  dissolution  nitrique  d'argent* 
Ayant  continue  pendant  plusieurs  mois  l'usage  de  ce  remede, 
sa  peau  s'altera  insensiblement,  et  die  devint  enfin  presqu' 
entierement  noire.  II  y  avait  plusieurs  annees  que  cette  couieur 
durait,  elle  commencait  pourtant  a  diminuer."  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  this  observation  had  attracted  much  at- 
tention, since  no  analogous  instance  had  been  recorded  till 
very  lately.  Dr.  Butini,  junior,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation, 
published  at  Geneva  last  year,  "  De  usu  interno  prceparationum 
argenti"  after  stating  the  above-mentioned  remark  of  Four- 
croy,  gives  the  history  of  three  cases,  two  of  which  were  ob- 
served by  his  father,  and  one  by  himself,  of  the  same  dark  hue 
in  the  skin  following  the  long  continued  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  disease 
had  supervened  on  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  and  threatened  by 
the  violence  and  frequency  of  its  attacks  to  terminate  by  sudden 
death,  or  to  destroy  at  least  the  mental  faculties.  All  the  ordi- 
nary remedies  having  failed,  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  tried,  and 
its  use  continued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  in  which  period  33j 
drachms  were  taken,  making  an  average  of  2|  grains  per  day. 
The  paroxysms  were  by  this  treatment  rendered  so  mild,  as 
hardly  to  partake  of  the  epileptic  character;  and  their  tendency 
to  recurrence  was  detected  only  by  slight  attacks  of  nervous 
anxiety  and  perturbation  of  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  face  acquired  a  singular  purple  hue;  this  change  being  as- 
cribed to  the  remedy  used,  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  sub- 
sequent cure  entrusted  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  Five  years  have 
since  elapsed,  during  which  time  there  has  been  no  recurrence 
of  epilepsy,  and  the  mind  has  continued  sound;  but  the  dark 
colour  of  the  skin  has  daily  become  more  intense.  The  head, 
and  especially  the  face,  is  tinged  with  a  deep  violet  approach- 
ing to  black,  and  having  a  complete  similitude  to  the  negro,  or 
to  a  bronze  bust.  The  hands  are  as  deeply  coloured  as  the  face. 
The  sclerotica  is  but  little  changed:  the  rest  of  the  body,  which 
is  covered  by  the  clothes,  has  preserved  its  natural  hue,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  slight  tinge  scarcely  perceptible  unless 
in  the  shade,  but  still  sufficiently  manifest  to  show  that  the 
whole  skin  has  partaken  of  the  affection  produced  by  the 
silver.— In  the  second  case,  7\  drachms  of  the  nitrate  were 
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taken  in  the  space  of  15  months,  which  corresponds  to  a  daily 
dose  of  one  grain.  The  change  in  the  colour  of  the  face  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  disease  had  been  completely  cured.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  no  relapse  had  occurred,  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  complexion  continued,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree. 

Another  case  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Butini,  as  having  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Professor  Delarive  of  Geneva.  The  epilepsy 
had  affected  the  patient  from  the  age  of  12,  and  had  continued 
with  great  obstinacy  for  four  years.  The  nitrate  of  silver  was 
at  length  resorted  to;  beginning  with  half  a  grain  daily,  and  in- 
creasing this  quantity  every  fortnight  by  half  a  grain.  By  pur- 
suing this  plan  of  treatment,  the  intervals  between  the  pa- 
roxysms were  much  protracted;  but  the  use  of  the  remedy 
being  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  travelling, 
they  again  became  frequent,  and  it  was  resumed  in  the  quantity 
of  three  grains  daily,  which  was  soon  increased  to  six.  The 
disease  now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  effectually  to  give  way; 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  during  which  the  remedy  has 
been  regularly  continued,  no  distinct  paroxysm  had  occurred, 
though  there  were  several  slight  and  transient  affections  which 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  the  disease.  In  this  case  also  a 
slight  blueish  tinge  is  beginning  to  be  perceptible. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  subjoin  another  case  of  epi- 
lepsy which  has  lately  occurred  to  myself,  in  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed the  remedy  in  question,  with  the  most  marked  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  disease:  its  attacks  now  occurring  only  at 
very  distant  intervals.  I  understand  the  same  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  as  in  the  other  cases,  is  beginning  to  take 
place;  but  as  my  patient  is  on  the  continent,  I  am  unable  to 
state  the  fact  otherwise  than  from  the  report  of  those  who  have 

lately  seen  him. 

P.  M.  ROGET. 

June  20,  1816. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  comprehending  a 
General  View  of  a  Morbid  State  of  the  Digestive  Organs;  and 
of  Regimen;  with  some  Observations  on  Rheumatism,  By 
Charles  Scudamore,  M.  D.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  402.  Lond.  1816. 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository,  for  October,  1816.] 
The  epithet  Opprobrium  Medicince,  which  has  been  applied 
to  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  evils  over  which  the  healing  art  has 
endeavoured  to  extend  its  dominion,  has,  particularly  in  the 
disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  too 
often  damped  the  ardour  of  inquiry  in  those  who  were  the  best 
qualified  to  investigate  its  causes,  and  paralysed  the  efforts  that 
might  have  been  otherwise  successfully  exerted  in  fixing  its 
treatment  on  sound  and  rational  principles.  The  young  practi- 
tioner has  hesitated  to  employ  in  gout  those  means  by  which 
he  knows  he  can  readily  control  similar  symptoms  in  other 
forms  of  disease,  on  observing  his  elder  brother  in  art  an  idle 
spectator  of  its  baneful  influence;  while  the  patient  himself, 
after  finding  that  regular  medicine  has  aimed  at  little  more 
than  palliating  the  urgency  of  his  sufferings,  has  either  himself 
strayed  into  the  path  of  empiricism,  and  become  his  own  phy- 
sician, or  has  fallen  the  victim  of  impudent  pretension  and  un- 
blushing imposture.  To  attempt,  therefore,  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  cure  of  gout,  upon  scientific  principles,  is  a  merit 
of  itself,  independent  of  the  success  that  may  attend  the  effort. 
How  far  our  author  has  succeeded,  we  shall  endeavour  to  enable 
our  readers  to  decide. 

In  his  preface,  after  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  render  the  treatment  of  gout  empirical,  even 
under  the  care  of  the  regular  practitioner,  Dr.  Scudamore  points 
out  the  following  general  positions,  as  the  ground-work  upon 
which  he  has  built  his  reasonings  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  method  of  treating  it: 

"That  the  gout  is  a  disease  not  only  injurious  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  destructive  of  the  organization  of  the  particular 
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textures  which  it  affects;  and,  by  such  united  influence,  tends 
both  to  shorten  and  embitter  life: 

"That  it  is  as  completely  within  the  useful  influence  of 
Medicine  as  any  other  severe  disease: 

"  That  the  fit  may  be  immediately  relieved  in  its  painful 
symptoms,  and  materially  shortened  in  its  duration: 

"  That  most  of  its  natural  bad  consequences  may,  by  timely 
care,  be  prevented;  and,  finally; — 

"  That  all  these  advantages  may  be  afforded  by  means,  which, 
in  removing  the  disease,  tend  at  the  same  time  to  restore  the 
constitution." — p.  xii,  xiii. 

As  to  the  security  from  future  attack,  he  justly  regards  that 
as  being  altogether  within  the  patient's  own  peculiar  care,  pro- 
vided the  paroxysm  and  the  period  of  convalescence  have  been 
properly  managed. 

The  first  section  of  the  treatise  is  a  comment  upon  the  de- 
finitions of  Cullen,  to  which  Dr.  Scudamore  offers  several  ob- 
jections. In  the  general  definition,  he  objects  to  the  term 
Morbus  hcereditarius,  as  the  disease  vefy  frequently  occurs 
where  no  hereditary  reference  can  be  traced;  and,  also,  to  the 
assertion,  oriens  sine  causa  externa  evidente,  as  the  disease  may 
be  called  into  action  by  "  a  sprain,  contusion,  or  any  kind  of 
local  injury,"  when  the  predisposition  to  it  exists.  With  less 
justice  he  objects  to  the  term  pyrexia,  and  to  the  implication 
that  the  joints  of  the  extremities  are  the  seat  of  true  gout;  for 
although  there  are  certainly  cases  which  may  be  advanced  as 
objections  to  both  these  parts  of  the  definition,  yet,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  a  definition  can  embrace  every  anomaly,  it 
should  be  framed  from  the  symptoms  attending  the  more  per- 
fect paroxysm,  which  are  generally  the  earliest  of  the  disease; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  these  are  attended  with  fever, 
and  that  the  seat  of  pain  is  one  or  other  of  the  joints  of  the 
hands  or  feet.  We  are  indeed  more  surprized  at  the  last  objec- 
tion, as  in  a  table  which  we  shall  afterwards  quote,  out  of 
seventy-one  cases  of  first  attacks,  sixty-nine  were  in  the  feet 
and  hands.  We,  however,  readily  admit,  that  the  appellation, 
Arthritis,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Podagra^  adopted  by  Cdllen. 
His  remaining  remarks  on  the  general  definition  are  still  more 
hypercritical. 
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With  regard  to  the  varieties,  our  author  condemns  the  terms 
regular,  atonic,  retrocedent,  and  misplaced;  particularly  the 
three  latter,  as  favouring  a  carelessness  of  observation  in  the 
practitioner,  who,  under  the  term  irregular  gout,  "  considers 
himself  as  excused  from  the  difficult  task  of  nicer  discrimina- 
tion; and,  instead  of  these,  proposes  to  divide  gout  into  acute, 
chronic,  and  retrocedent."  He  considers  Sydenham  as  the  first 
author,  uwho  wrote  with  much  perspicuity  on  gout  and  rheu- 
matism:" but  his  doctrines  were  clogged  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  humoral  pathology.  The  following  are  the  definitions 
offered  by  Dr.  Scudamore: 

"Gout. — A  constitutional  disease,  producing  an  external 
local  inflammation  of  a  specific  kind;  the  susceptibility  to  it 
often  depending  on  hereditary  bodily  conformation  and  consti- 
tution, but  more  frequently  wholly  acquired;  not  occurring 
before  the  age  of  puberty,  seldom  under  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty;  and  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  twenty- five 
and  thirty-five;  affecting  chiefly  the  male  sex,  and  particularly 
persons  of  capacious  chest  and  plethoric  habit;  in  the  first  attack 
invading  usually  one  foot  only,  and  most  frequently  at  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe;  but  in  its  returns  affecting  both  feet,  the 
hands,  knees,  and  elbows,  not  only  in  the  articular  structure, 
but  also  in  the  other  textures  belonging  to  the  moving  powers, 
different  parts  being  affected  together,  or  in  succession;  often 
accompanied  with  sympathetic  inflammatory  fever,  which  is 
marked  by  nocturnal  exacerbations  and  morning  remissions; 
much  disposed  to  return  at  periodical  intervals,  and  often 
ushered  in  by  premonitory  symptoms. 

"  Acute  Gout. — Inflammation  and  pain  of  the  articular, 
tendinous,  or  bursal  structure,  usually  attacking  one  part  only 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  succession  of  attack  affecting  different 
parts  together;  with  preternatural  fulness  of  the  adjacent  veins, 
and  in  certain  situations,  with  (Edematous  swelling  of  the  in- 
teguments, occurring  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  invasion  of  the  fit;  vivid  redness  of  surface,  which  is  some- 
times shining;  entire  disability  of  the  affected  part,  with 
peculiar  sensaiiuns  of  burning,  throbbing,  cutting  and  pricking, 
and  weight;  the  action  readily  changing  situation  spontaneously, 
or  from  slight  causes;  terminating  almost  invariably  without 
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suppuration,    and   usually  with    critical    indications  of   the 
event. 

"  Chronic  Gout. — Inflammation  and  pain  more  slight,  ir- 
regular and  wandering,  than  in  the  acute;  faint  redness  of 
surface,  much  permanent  distension  of  parts,  or  continued 
oedema,  and  impaired  moving  power;  without  critical  indica- 
tions of  its  terminating;  associated  with  a  morbid  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  a  languid  or  oppressed  circulation,  and  much 
nervous  irritation  in  the  system. 

"  Retrocedent  Gout. — Metastasis,  or  transference  of  the 
gouty  action  in  the  paroxysm,  from  the  external  part,  to  some 
internal  organ." — pp.  15 — 17. 

These  definitions  are  certainly  much  too  long,  and  embrace 
too  many  objects;  brevity  being  the  essence  of  a  definition, 
which  should  entertain  the  more  prominent  characteristics  only 
of  the  object,  or  the  action  described,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  every  other  objector  action.  A  definition  should 
also  be  of  such  a  length  only  as  to  allow  of  its  being  easily 
committed  to  memory. 

The  history  of  acute  gout  is  divided  by  Dr.  Scudamore  into 
premonitory  symptoms,  the  paroxysm  comprehending  the  symp- 
toms of  a  first  fit  and  those  of  subsequent  attacks,  and  the 
sequelce. 

The  disease  is  not  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms  in 
every  instance;  its  invasion  in  the  first  fit  being  more  com- 
monly immediate,  and  generally  happening  in  the  night:  but 
often  symptoms  occur  for  several  days,  which  announce  the 
approach  of  the  disease.  These  are  well  and  accurately  de- 
tailed by  our  author.  They  are  chiefly  those  of  dyspepsia, 
attended  with  anomalous  pains  and  feelings  of  directly  oppo- 
site natures  in  different  constitutions.  We  are  rather  surprised 
not  to  find  noticed  amongst  them  severe  and  continued  sneez- 
ing, a  premonitory  symptom  which  we  have  observed  in 
more  than  one  patient. 

The  history  of  the  paroxysm,  we  are  told,  is  drawn  up 
u  from  the  results  of  our  author's  own  experience  and  careful 
observation."  The  first  fit,  he  informs  us,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  "  makes  its  attack  between  twelve  and  three  in  the 
morning:',  and  the  great  toe  of  one  foot  only  is  the  part  atf'ec- 
cd;  but  besides  the  pain,  stiffness,  burning,  and  throbbing   in 
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the  part,  fever  and  restlesness  supervene,  and  continue  for 
two  or  three  hours,  when  they  yield  to  gentle  perspiration,  and 
some  sleep  is  procured.  The  degree  of  pyrexia,  however,  he 
regards  as  altogether  sympathetic,  and  a  proportioned  to  the 
local  inflammation  and  pain."  From  seventy-one  examples, 
under  his  *  own  observation,"  he  has  drawn  up  the  following 
comparative  table  "  of  the  parts  affected  in  the  first  fit." 

41  In  the  great  toe  of  one  foot  only,  forty-nine  cases.  In  the 
great  toe  of  each  foot,  four. — In  the  toe  and  instep,  two.  In 
the  outer  side  of  one  foot,  two. — In  one  ankle,  two. — In  each 
ankle,  one. — In  ankle  and  instep  of  one  foot,  one. — In  toe,  in- 
step, and  ankle  of  one  foot,  one. — In  instep  of  each  foot,  one* 
— In  heel  of  one  foot,  one. — In  each  foot  and  hand,  one. —  In 
one  toe  and  thumb,  one. — In  right  knee,  one. — In  left  knee, 
one. — In  one  hand  at  the  back,  one. — In  one  wrist,  one. — In 
each  hand  at  the  back,  one." — p.  24. 

The  frequency  of  subsequent  attacks  depends  on  u  the  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  the  disease,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
patient.  The  same  foot  is  generally  affected,  u  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  other  foot  escapes." 

Under  the  title  of  Aggravated  Returns  of  Gout,  after  de- 
scribing the  usual  external  appearances  of  the  disease,  our  au- 
thor hazards  the  following  theoretical  opinion: 

"When  the  cellular  parts  have  been  for  some  time  swollen 
and  tense,  the  blood  which  has  stagnated  in  the  strictured  ves- 
sels ceases  to  give  the  vivid  blush  of  red,  and  changes  to  the 
different  shades  of  purple." — p.  27. 

Now  we  conceive  it  to  be  quite  an  assumption,  that  there 
is  stricture  of  the  vessels;  and,  if  there  were,  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  the  blood  would  stagnate  in  them;  but  if  any  stag- 
nation occur,  it  would  more  probably  be  before  the  strictured 
parts  of  the  vessels,  which  would  necessarily  be  dilated  beyond 
their  ordinary  diameter,  by  the  accumulated  blood. 

The  severity  of  the  pain  inflicted  by  gofct  is  almost  prover- 
bial: our  author  observes,  that  observation  has  taught  him  that 
it  is  most  urgent  when  the  elbow-joint  and  the  tendons  at  the 
wrist  are  the  parts  affected.  The  temperature  of  the  part,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  we  are  told,  is  u  greatly  beyond 
the  natural  standard;"  an  expression  much  stronger  than  his 
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experiments  to  be  afterwards  noticed  authorises.  Several  cases 
are  quoted,  as  described  by  the  patients  themselves,  to  exem- 
plify, in  a  striking  and  familiar  manner,  the  severity  of  the 
local  symptoms. 

Having  detailed  the  local  effects  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Scuda- 
more  proceeds  to  notice  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the 
paroxysm.  These  more  generally  resemble  those  attendant  on 
an  aggravated  attack  of  dyspepsia;  the  intestinal  secretions  are 
foul  and  offensive;  and  the  urine,  which  is  scanty  and  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  natural,  is  much  increased  in  specific  gra- 
vity; and,  on  cooling,  "  deposits  a  pink  or  brick-dust  sedi- 
ment, with  much  mucus."  There  is  some  degree  of  incorrect- 
ness in  regarding  the  deposition  of  the  pink  sediment  as  one 
of  the  symptoms  occurring  during  the  continuance  of  the  pa- 
roxysm, as  it  does  not  begin  to  appear  until  it  is  fairly  over,  or 
the  crisis  is  passed.  "  The  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  is 
highly  excited;  and  a  general  febrile  action  accompanies  the 
local  inflammation."  Acute  gout  leaves,  as  sequelae,  dyspepsia, 
a  disposition  to  hypochondriasis  and  apoplexy;  occasionally  a 
diseased  condition  of  liver;  and  our  author  has  met  with  chro- 
nic splenitis  in  two  very  gouty  females.  Gout  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  leave  also  a  disposition  to  calculous  com- 
plaints, an  opinion  which  does  not  accord  with  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Scudamore,  who  observes  that,  "  calculus  of  the  blad- 
der is  a  very  unfrequent  complaint  amongst  gouty  persons." 
The  local  changes  produced  by  gouty  inflammation  are  well 
described.  The  gouty  concretions  (commonly  called  chalk- 
stones)  occur  only  in  a  few  individuals  of  particular  gouty 
idiosyncracy- 

u  They  result  from  inspissation  of  the  peculiar  morbid  se- 
cretion which  constitutes  their  composition,  and  are  found  in 
various  situations  from  within  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
joint,  even  to  the  layers  of  the  cutis.  I  have  found  them  in  the 
living  subject,  filling  the  bursa?,  and  condensed  to  great  hard- 
ness; in  the  sheaths  of  tendons  feeling  almost  stony;  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  either  in  hard  or  soft  lumps;  and  under  the  cu- 
fcide,  pressing  for  escape." — p.  39,  40. 

Dr.  Scudamore,  like  preceding  writers,  has  divided  the  re- 
ftiote  causes  of  gout  into  predisposing'  and  exciting,  a  division, 
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however,  which  has  occasioned  much  confusion,  scarcely  two 
authors  agreeing  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  predisposing, 
and  which  as  exciting  causes.  Under  the  predisposing  we  find 
hereditary  predisposition  first  mentioned;  a  cause  which  has 
been  pretty  generally  regarded  as  being  more  evident  in  gout 
than  in  any  other  disease.  Our  author  does  not  deny  the  he- 
reditary nature  of  gout;  but  he  maintains  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently acquired,  and  satisfactorily  supports  his  opinion  by 
the  following  comparison: 

"  Of  77  patients,  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  disease 
was  hereditary  from  the  father,  was    -     -     -     -     21 

mother,    -----       5 
father  and  mother,      -       3 
Of  those  whose  grandfather  only  had  gout,      -     -       3 
grandmother  only  had  gout,         -        1 
aunt  only  in  the  family  had  gout,        1 
Not  known  either  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side,  43 
"  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  cases  of  acquired 
gout,  in  which  no  family  reference  could  be  traced,  were  to 
the  rest  as  43  to  34;  and  in  the  examples  contrasted  with  those 
immediately  hereditary,  as  43  to  29." — p.  42. 

Although  we  are  willing  to  admit  u  the  exemption  of  youth 
from  gout,"  and  its  more  frequent  occurrence  at  adult  age,  yet, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  adult  age  can  be  placed  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease.  The  fact  is,  that  at  this  period  many 
other  predisposing  causes  begin  to  operate;  as,  for  example, 
habits  of  indulgence  as  to  food  and  sexual  intercourse.  From 
a  tabular  view,  exhibiting  the  period  of  the  first  attack  in  sixty- 
four  cases,  more  than  two-thirds  appear  to  have  occurred  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age.  Another  tabular 
comparison  in  relation  to  stature  and  bulk  of  118  cases  of  the 
disease,  shows  that  41  males  and  7  females  were  tall  and  cor- 
pulent, while  6  males  and  4  females  only  were  short  and  slight; 
hence  we  allow  that  our  author  is  authorized  in  regarding 
particular  bodily  conformation,  as  a  predisposing  cause;  and  as 
justly  are  constitution  and  temperament  set  down  under  that 
head.  We  would  make  the  same  remark,  on  the  ranking  the 
male  sex  as  a  predisposing  cause,  as  we  have  just  made  on 
adult  agej  and  the  author  himself  supplies  us  with  an  argument. 
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"  The  more  common  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  men  than 
in  women,  must  without  doubt  be  principally  referred  to  the 
chief  remote  cause,  excess  in  living,  and  especially  excess  in 
wine,  being  applied  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  former.  But  in 
addition  to  this  circumstance,  the  superior  delicacy  of  the  fe- 
male structure  and  habit,  puts  some  restraint  on  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  and  plethoric  state  of  vessels  which 
appertains  to  gout.  The  actions  of  the  uterus  are  not  without 
effect  in  counteracting  a  general  redundancy  of  blood.  A  gout 
of  imperfect  development,  or  of  a  chronic  form,  is  more  com- 
mon in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  also  seldom  acquired  in  the 
former,  unless  with  the  concurring  influence  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition. In  the  few  exceptions  which  do  occur  to  this  ge- 
neral rule,  we  meet  with  the  circular  chest,  large  full  veins,  re- 
laxed solids,  and  tendency  to  corpulency,  which  have  been  al- 
ready described  as  prevailing  in  gouty  men." — p.  106,  107. 

The  other  predisposing  causes  enumerated  by  Dr.  Scuda- 
more,  to  which  we  conceive  no  objection  can  be  made,  are 
station  of  life  and  occupation,  state  of  mind,  animal  food,  indo* 
lence,  plethora,  nimia  venus,  a  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  variable  climate;  each  of  which  are  fully  and  ably 
illustrated.  The  acquired  predisposition  to  the  disease,  he  as- 
serts, depends  on  unhealthy  assimilation,  a  state  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  judge,  because  it  is  often  conjoined  with  an  active 
appetite:  but,  although  the  powers  of  the  stomach  may  be  ap- 
parently sufficient  for  the  digestive  function,  yet,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked, that  this  organ  only  begins  the  process;  and  a  morbid 
interruption  to  any  part  of  the  train  of  digestive  "functions, 
may  become  a  predisposing  or  [an]  exciting  cause  [of]  gout." 
The  most  remarkable  symptom  which  marks  the  seat  of  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  being  the  intestinal  canal,  is  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  assumes  a  gelatin-like  appearance, 
and  detached  from  the  faeces  when  passed.  This  appearance  of 
the  mucus,  which  is  not  well  described  by  our  author,  is  often 
very  remarkable.  We  have  seen  it  many  yards  in  length,  as- 
suming an  appearance  very  similar  to  that  of  tape  worm. 

Severe  study  and  strong  liquors  ought  certainly  to  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  exciting  than  predisposing  causes;  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  particularly  with  regard  to  severe  study, 
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we  would  advance  the  observation  of  Sydenham,  quoted  by  our 
author,  "  that  his  immoderate  application  to  the  composition 
of  his  treatise,  occasioned  him  the  severest  fit  of  the  gout  which 
he  ever  had." 

The  first  of  the  exciting  causes,  noticed  by  our  author  as 
such,  is  excessive  intemperance,  a  cause  regarding  the  operation 
of  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion:  the  second  is  acidity^ 
which,  when  "  much  accumulated  in  theprimse  viae,"  will  some- 
times prove  alone  sufficient  to  excite  a  fit,  and  always  power- 
fully concurs  with  other  causes.  The  third  cause  mentioned, 
excess  of  bile,  we  think  more  questionable;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  jaundiced  skin  and  symptoms  of  increased  hepa- 
tic action,  said  to  "  occur  as  the  short  precursors  of  a  parox- 
ysm," are  really  sympathetic  symptoms  of  the  actual  presence 
of  the  disease,  although  the  local  and  more  obvious  effects  be 
not  yet  evident.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
garding co/d-ds  an  exciting  cause  of  gout;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  external injuries  and  passions  of  the  mind,  in  the  strong- 
ly predisposed. 

Dr.  Scudamore  next  enters  upon  a  more  difficult  discussion, 
and  one  which,  to  employ  his  own  language,  has  proved  an 
ignis  fatuus  to  medical  theorists — the  proximate  cause  of  gout. 
In  noticing  the  doctrine  of  a  morbific  matter,  which  appears  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  the  uric  concretions,  commonly  called 
chalk-stones,  that  appear  on  the  extremities  of  some  gouty  in- 
dividuals, he  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
pink  sediment  deposited  in  the  urine  on  the  decline  of  each  pa- 
roxysm; and  has  satisfactorily,  in  our  opinion,  proved,  that  the 
theory  supported  by  Vogel*  and  other  French  chemists,  which 
supposes  this  to  be  a  distinct  acid,  the  rosacic,  is  by  no 
means  demonstrated:  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  simply  uric 
acid  modified  by  some  principle,  probable  animal  matter, 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  action  of  other  acids;  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  sulphuric  and  sulphureous,  in  which  it  is  soluble. 
The  presence  of  this  sediment,  however,  he  contends,  is  "  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid;  but  ra- 

*  A  translation  of  Voxel's  Observations  and  Experiments  upon  the  Rosacic 
.<y'ul  appeared  in  the  Repoaitovy^  vol.  v. p.  431. 
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ther  as  a  separation  of  this  principle  from  the  urine,  and  a  new 
combination  with  some  other  of  its  elements."  The  urine  con- 
taining it,  he  ascertained  by  experiment,  is  of  a  high  specific 
gravity f-and  he  found  that  its  appearance  and  quantity  in  the 
urine  was  always  connected  with  and  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  chylopoetic  functions,  but  neither  "  neces- 
sarily nor  regularly  attendant  on  a  paroxysm  of  gout." 

Having  negatived  the  suggestion,  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  gout  is  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  our  author  next  proceeds  to 
examine  that  theory  which  attributes  it  to  an  excess  of  phospho- 
ric acid.  This  opinion  was  suggested  by  Berthollet,  who  ima- 
gined that  his  observations  led  him  to  conclude,  that  phospho- 
ric acid  is  naturally  in  much  smaller  quantity  in  the  urine  of 
individuals  subject  to  gout  than  in  healthy  persons;  "  but  that 
at  the  approach  of  a  paroxysm,  and  during  its  continuance, 
the  urine  contains  as  much  of  phosphoric  acid,  as  that  of  per- 
sons of  strong  constitution,  and  much  more  than  belongs  to 
the  gouty  in  their  ordinary  state."  Thirty-seven  experiments 
of  Dr.  Scudamore,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  Berthollet's  opinion, 
are  perspicuously  detailed,  and  a  tabular  abstract  of  the  results 
given  from  which  it  appears,  that  although  there  is  really  an 
increased  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  of  persons 
labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  yet,  that  the  same  circum- 
stance occurs  in  persons  suffering  under  other  diseases,  as  for 
example,  diseased  liver  and  continued  fever,  who  had  never 
had  gout.  He,  therefore,  properly  concludes,  that  as  "  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  cannot  be  considered  as  a  specific  occur- 
rence in  gout  alone,"  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  disease. 

As  we  conceive  every  information  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  animal  chemistry  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  we 
extract  the  method  employed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  urine  examined  by  Dr.  Scudamore. 

"  In  these  experiments,  nitrate  of  lead  was  the  precipitant 
employed;  and  the  urine  was  diluted  with  distilled  water.  A 
portion  of  the  urine,  first  and  separately  passed  in  the  morning, 
was,  in  each  case,  chosen  for  examination.  The  precipitate  was 
carefully  dried  and  scraped  from  the  filter.  Of  this  a  certain 
quantity  was  boiled  in  water,  that  the  muriate  of  lead  might 
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be  removed;  and  with  it  also  the  uric  acid  was  separated.  It  was 
then  burnt  in  a  crucible  for  about  half  an  hour,  that  the  several 
animal  matters  should  be  destroyed  as  much  as  possible.  It 
was  next  boiled  in  diluted  nitric  acid;  and  being  allowed  to  rest, 
the  clear  liquor  was  decanted  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  and 
some  insoluble  animal  matter.  To  this  ammonia  was  added  in 
excess;  the  precipitate  was  collected  on  the  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  This  was  the  phosphate  of  lead,  from  which  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  was  estimated,  by  means 
of  Dr.  Wollaston's  logometric  scale." 

Our  author  briefly  mentions  some  incongruous  opinions  of 
Barthez,  the  most  copious  of  the  French  writers  on  the  subject 
of  gout;  and  then  notices  Dr.  Sutton's  theory  of  a  morbific 
secretion  in  the  alimentary  canal  being  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  disease;  an  opinion  which  he  regards  as  not  only  gratui- 
tous, "  but  much  too  restricted  in  its  views;"  and  considers  as 
generally  less  objectionable  Dr.  Parry's  idea,  "  that  the  gout 
is  a  disease  depending  on  certain  conditions  of  the  circulating 
system."  He  very  prudently  advances  no  direct  theory  of  his 
own  under  the  head  proximate  cause:  but  in  proceeding  in  the 
investigation  of  the  ratio  symptomatum,  he  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

"  That  gout  is  a  disease  depending  on  a  redundancy  of  blood 
with  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  circulation,  particularly  af- 
fecting the  system  of  the  vena  portarum,  and  the  consequent 
functions  of  the  liver;  together  with  the  production  of  a  mor- 
bid change  in  the  secreting  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  general,  and  of  the  kidnies  in  particular." — >p.  123. 

The  formation  of  uric  concretions,  our  author  conceives, 
does  not  necessarily  require  u  an  active  inflammatory  action 
of  vessels,"  or  acute  state  of  gout.  He  thinks  also,  that  when 
it  does  occur,  u  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  affected  with 
gout  may  act  vicariously,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the. 
secreting  vessels  of  the  kidney."  In  some  instances  in  which 
there  were  concretions  both  on  the  hands  and  feet,  uric  acid 
was  almost  totally  absent  from  the  urine.  He  thinks  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ligaments,  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and  aponeu- 
roses, being  more  frequently  the  seat  of  gout,  is  the  reasovt 
why  the  local  affection  rarely  terminates  in  suppuration.  In  the 
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only  case  of  gouty  abscess  which  he  has  seen,  "  the  pufulent 
secretion  was  formed  wholly  in  the  common  integuments;"  and 
the  result  was  modified  by  an  attendant  secretion  of  urat  of 
soda.  Neither  does  gouty  inflammation  produce  coagulable 
lymph,  the  thickened  state  of  parts  being  referable  to  "  a  change 
of  structure  in  the  ligaments,  the  bursae,  and  the  tendinous 
sheaths;  and  also  from  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  two  last 
textures." 

Gouty  inflammation,  "  when  attended  with  severe  pain," 
produces,  according  to  Dr.  Scudamore's  observations,  a  much 
stronger  sensation  of  heat  in  the  affected  part,  in  relation  to  the 
real  quantity  evolved,  than  is  occasioned  by  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation: to  illustrate  which  fact  some  experiments  are  detailed, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  sensation  of  heat  in  gouty  in- 
flammation u  corresponds  rather  to  the  degree  of  pain  which  is 
present,  than  to  the  thermometrical  temperature  of  the  affected 
parts." 

After  pointing  out  the  diagnostic  characters  by  which  gout 
may  be  discriminated  from  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and  phleg- 
mon; and  the  symptoms  on  which  a  prognosis  may  be  formed; 
our  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
part  of  his  subject,  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  treatment  of  gout ,  Dr.  Scu- 
damore  with  much  reason  condemns  Sydenham's  prohibition 
against  any  interference  in  the  paroxysm;  an  opinion  which 
unfortunately  too  long  swayed  the  practice  of  his  successors. 

"  I  would  assume  it  therefore,"  adds  he,  u  as  a  principle, 
that  we  should  attempt  the  prevention  of  a  fit  of  gout,  if  warned 
of  its  approach,  and  interrupt  its  progress  when  formed,  unless 
such  a  state  of  the  constitution  exist,  that  the  gout  has  taken 
the  place  of  another  more  serious  disease,  or  may  be  expected 
to  prevent  one  which  is  threatening,  and  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  itself." — p.  146. 

The  detail  of  the  treatment  commences  with  that  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms;  which,  if  the  inflammatory  diathesis 
be  present,  are  to  be  combated  by  bleeding;  by  promoting  the 
hemorrhoidal  discharge,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  it  in  the 
constitution;  and  removing  cost'fveness  by  active  purgatives; 
in  conjunction,  if  heartburn  and  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
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exist,  with  the  administration  of  an  ipecacuanha  emetic.  When 
the  secretions  remain  in  a  vitiated  state,  small  unirritating 
doses  of  mercury,  bitter  aperients  and  alkalies,  with  careful 
moderation  in  diet,  horse  and  foot  exercise,  country  air,  and 
changing  all  the  Ixdentia  for  the  juvantia,  are  the  remedial 
means  to  be  pursued. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the  paroxysm, 
our  author  offers  the  following  prefatory  admonition: 

"  In  our  choice  of  remedies  for  the  particular  symptoms 
which  appear  in  every  individual  case,  we  should  reflect  upon 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes, 
by  which  the  fit  has  been  introduced;  and  our  practice  should 
be  relative  to  such  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  age,  con- 
stitution, and  temperament  of  the  patient." — p.  148,  149. 

He  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  treatment  under  the  heads 
"  of  the  several  remedies  which"  he  has  "  thought  most  de- 
serving of  attention."  We  propose  to  follow  him  through  this 
arrangement. 

Bleeding. — With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  lancet  in 
the  paroxysm  of  gout,  our  author  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
the  best  practitioners,  that  although  when  circumstances,  as 
co\d  and  wet,  or  excess,  have  occurred  to  render  the  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  more  permanent,  bleeding  is  the  proper  remedy; 
yet,  it  M  is  not  allowable  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  the  other 
phlegmasia?."  When  it  is  proper,  however,  "  its  early  employ- 
ment is  a  point  of  much  importance:"  but  although  the  degree 
of  the  general  inflammatory  action,  and  the  effect  produced, 
must  necessarily  regulate  the  quantity  to  be  abstracted,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  venesection,  yet,  we  are  told,  u  it  should  be  in 
relation  to  the  powers  of  the  individual  rather  than  to  his  age;" 
a  remark,  which  we  believe  is  as  applicable  to  every  other  form 
of  disease  as  to  gout.  When  there  are  marks  of  congestion  in 
the  hepatic  or  cerebral  circulation,  "  ample  local  cupping  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  lancet." 

Emetics. — The  experience  of  our  author  does  not  induce 
him  to  advise  their  employment,  except  when  the  stomach  is 
loaded  with  acid  or  other  irritating  matters;  yet,  a  very  strik- 
ing instance  is  detailed  of  the  'good  effects  of  one  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

Vol,  VII.  2  F  No.  26. 
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Cathartics  and  Diuretics* — "  On  the  choice  and  free  employ- 
ment of  these"  we  are  informed  the  successful  treatment  of  the 
paroxysm  chiefly  depends.  This  action  particularly  unloads 
"the  vessels  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  vena  portarum;" 
and  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  remove  redundant  matter  are  as- 
sisted, by  their  stimulating  to  increased  action  at  the  same  time 
the  exhaling  [excreting]  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  secreting  functions  of  the  kidnies.  Although,  under  certain 
limitations,  Dr.  Scudamore  regards  elaterium  to  be  a  medicine 
as  useful  as  it  is  purgative,  yet  his  own  experience  leads  him 
to  prefer  calomel  joined  with  antimonial  powder,  compound 
extract  of  colocynth  and  soap;  and  where  a  combined  and  con- 
tinued action  upon  the  bowels  and  kidnies  is  required,  magne- 
sia and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  conjoined  with  acetum  colchici. 
He  gives  the  latter  combination  at  intervals,  so  as  to  procure 
from  four  to  six  stools  in  twenty-four  hours,  "  until  the  faeces 
and  urine  acquire  healthy  characters;  and  the  tongue  becomes 
clean  and  moist;  and  adds, 

"  This  preparation  of  colchicum,  joined  with  direct  purga- 
tives, has  never  disappointed  me  in  its  effect,  either  to  assist 
the  other  ingredients  in  the  production  of  watery  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  or  to  increase  the  urine  abundantly,  or 
both."— p.  156. 

Mercurial  Preparations. — Mercury,  in  small  doses,  com- 
bined with  antimonials,  or  in  a  full  dose  with  purgatives,  pro- 
duces excellect  effects;  but  when^exhibited  so  as  to  produce 
mercurial  fever,  or  irritation,  it  proves  extremely  injurious. 
Three  cases  are  noticed  illustrative  of  this  fact. 

Dr.  Scudamore  next  adverts  to  a  few  of  those  remedies 
that  swell  the  ample  list  of  pretended  specifics,  which  have  had 
the  greatest  share  of  popular  estimation.  The  tincture  of  Helle- 
bore and  Opium  he  has  seen  injurious  in  several  cases;  in  one 
it  even  apparently  brought  on  apoplexy;  and  he  thinks  that, 
in  any  form  of  combination,  hellebore  "  should  be  intirely  de- 
precated as  a  remedy  for  gout."  From  Gratiola  he  has  not 
obtained  any  satisfactory  results,  and  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  it  an  inert  medicine:  and,  although  he  speaks  favourably 
of  the  acetum  Colchici;  yet,  of  both  the  powder  and  tincture 
he  observes,  "from  neither  have  I  been  able  to   trace  the 
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smallest  specific  operation;  on  the  contrary,  the  stomach  was 
irritated,"  and  an  increased  fur  of  the  tongue  with  thirst  in- 
duced. Our  own  experience  accords  with  this  observation. 
Of  the  eau  medicinale  he  speaks  more  at  length.  From  the  re- 
sult of  some  experiments  on  the  preparations  of  Hellebore  and 
laudanum,  the  tincture  of  Colchicum,  and  that  of  Gratiola,  he 
does  not  give  credit  to  any  of  the  supposed  discoveries  of  its 
composition;  and  his  own  experience  of  its  effects  as  a  medi- 
cine enables  him  to  state,  that,  although  at  first  "  it  proves  in 
most  instances  a  powerful  palliative  or  short  cure,  yet,  it  ulti- 
mately insidiously  leads  to  a  train  of  subsequent  evils,  an  im- 
paired condition  of  the  nervous  system,  weakened  digestion, 
and  indolent  bowels;"  while  "the  limbs,  especially  the  parts 
affected  in  the  paroxysm,  suffer  for  many  weeks  with  trem- 
blings, numbness,  and  coldness,  and  commonly  with  tedious 
cedema."  He  adds,  "  it  may  with  truth  be  stated,  that  sooner 
or  later,  in  proportion  as  it  is  freely  employed,  it  leads  to  a 
broken  state  of  health."  We  cannot  from  our  own  experience 
speak  of  this  remedy;  but,  although  our  author  supports  his 
opinion  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Gregory,  and  we  are  averse 
from  supporting  any  thing  which  favours  of  quackery,  yet 
justice  obliges  us  to  state,  that  we  know  several  instances  in 
which  it  has  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effects,  and 
where  it  continues  to  prove  beneficial,  notwithstanding  the 
long  continued  employment  of  it. 

Peruvian  Bark* — The  favourable  testimony  of  Dr.  Tavares 
and  Dr.  Small  of  the  effects  of  bark;  and  Dr.  Held's  eulogy — 
u  uno  verbo,  cortex  peruvianus  in  podagra  divinum  est  reme- 
dium"  have  not  induced  Dr.  Scudamore  to  make  trial  of  this 
medicine.  Sudorifics,  he  thinks,  should  be  given  with  caution; 
as  the  powerful  relaxation  of  the  skin  increases  its  suscepti- 
bility "to  changes  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, and  the  consequent  danger  of  relapse." 

Narcotics* — Nothing  so  soon  or  so  effectually  relieves  the 
pain  of  gout  as  opium;  but  its  beneficial  effects  are  altogether 
"  dependant  on  the  manner  of  its  use,  both  as  to  preparation 
and  dose:"  and  as  a  general  rule,  our  author  observes,  "any 
inflammatory  diathesis,  and  a  constipated  state  of  bowels, 
should  be  removed  previously  to  its  administration."  The  fol- 
lowing is  our  author's  method  of  employing  this  remedy: 
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"  The  patient,  being  furnished  with  twelve  pills,  each  con- 
taining one  grain  of  crude  opium  and  half  a  grain  of  anti- 
monial  powder,  may  be  desired  to  take  one,  two,  or,  if  pain  be 
very  severe,  even  three,  at  bed-time,  as  the  first  dose,  and 
repeat  one  every  hour  or  two  afterwards,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  pain;  this  being  the  only  regulation  as  to  the  quantity 
to  be  employed,  when  no  contra- indications  are  present." — 
pp.  170,  171. 

Now  we  see  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
opium;  but  of  what  use  the  antimonial  powder  can  be  in  half 
grain  doses,  we  cannot  conjecture.  When,  from  peculiar 
idiosyncracy  opium-  disagrees,  Dr.  Scudamore  recommends 
the  use  of  henbane;  but  he  justly  places  little  dependance  on 
humulus  lupulus;  indeed  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bigsby*  are 
sufficient  to  raise  doubts  of  the  utility  of  this  preparation  in 
any  case. 

Some  excellent  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
diet  and  bodily  exertion,  the  latter  of  which,  cautiously  employ- 
ed, even  in  the  paroxysm,  counteracts  in  a  great  degree  the 
consequent  stiffness,  debility,  and  lameness. 

In  detailing  the  local  treatment  in  the  paroxysm,  the  same 
method  is  adopted  as  in  the  history  of  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment, our  author's  opinions  being  separately  delivered  under 
the  head  of  each  remedy.  He  does  noic  recommend  the  em- 
ployment of  leeches;  and  even  adds,  that  their  indiscriminate 
use  u  in  gouty  inflammation  is  by  no  means  innocent;"  nor 
does  he  appear  to  think  more  highly  of  opening  the  distended 
veins  near  the  inflamed  part.  Of  the  effects  of  vesicatories  and 
irritants  he  has  had  no  experience:  external  warmth,  he  thinks, 
worse  than  useless;  and  prefers  sponging  with  tepid  water  to 
poultices,  as  commonly  employed,  to  the pe diluvium  or  the  mu- 
riatic acid  bath,  which  in  one  case  he  found  productive  of  an 
aggravation  of  pain  and  inflammation.  He  enters  fully  into  a 
refutation  of  the  practice  revived  by  Dr.  Kinglake,  on  "the 
narrow  principle,"  as  he  properly  terms  it,  uof  considering 
the  gout  as  a  local  disease;"  and  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  local  treatment,  although  not  to  be  neglected,  yet,  is 

Vide  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 
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always  to  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Instead  of 
cold  water  therefore,  he  recommends  the  following  lotion, 
which  he  has  employed  in  forty  cases  with  the  best  effects; 
and  without  ever  occasioning  any  metastasis  of  the  inflamma- 
tion: 

&  Alcoholis  §viii. 

Misturse  camphorse  5xiv.  M. — Fiat  lotio, 
modice  tepefacta  ab  additione  paululse  aquae  calida?,  et  partibus 
affectis  constanter  adhibeatur. 

The  temperature  of  this  application  should  not  be  under  75°, 
nor  exceed  85°;  for  if  "  either  hot  or  cold,  the  intention  of  the 
remedy  is  frustrated."  It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
linen  compress  consisting  of  several  folds;  "and  the  slightest 
and  coolest  covering  should  be  superincumbent." 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  convalescence,  Dr.  Scudamore 
with  much  propriety  remarks,  that  "careful  regimen,  both  as 
to  diet  and  exercise,  early  hours,  and  a  due  regulation  of  the 
bowels,"  so  as  to  restrain  the  return  of  plethora,  more  fre- 
quently constitute  all  that  is  requisite  to  re-establish  sound 
health.  But  when  the  debility  is  such  as  to  require  the  use  of 
tonics,  he  recommends  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  iron  in  con- 
junction with  the  compound  aloetic  powder  and  soap;  or  a 
corrective  tonic,  composed  of  a  combination  of  columba,  cas- 
carilla,  and  rhubarb,  with  carbonate  of  soda.  As  an  alterative, 
he  prefers  the  pilula  hydrargyri  submuriatis  composita,  in  a 
dose  of  five  grains  every  other  night,  to  the  blue  pill;  and  when 
oedema  and  weakness  are  considerable  after  the  perfect  removal 
of  the  inflammation,  he  considers  the  use  of  a  flannel  or  calico 
roller  "of  essential  importance;  combined  with  tepid  sponging 
and  friction,  either  with  the  dry  hand  or  the  flesh  brush,  or 
assisted  with  a  stimulant  liniment." 

In  illustration  of  the  principles  of  practice,  the  sketch  of 
which  we  have  just  concluded,  nine  cases  are  detailed.  In  all 
these  the  symptoms  are  accurately  and  fully  described;  and 
the  practice  adopted  displays  considerable  judgment,  and  a 
mind  well  adapted  for  seizing  those  circumstances  in  the  train 
constituting  the  disease,  the  removal  of  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  pave  the  way  to  returning  health. 

The  next  object   of  Dr.  Scudamore's  inquiries,  is  "the 
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means  of  preventing  the  return  of  gout,  or  the  prophylactic 
regimen;"  which  he  examines  under  three  heads,  or  "  what 
relates  to  the  general  management,  diet,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  medicine." 

Under  the  first  head  he  observes,  that  in  the  choice  of  re- 
sidence, "  a  gravelly  soil  in  a  middling  level,  protected  from 
the  north  and  the  east  wind,  should  be  selected."  As  to  cloth- 
ing, flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  at  least  eight  months 
of  the  year;  the  feet  in  particular  should  be  kept  warm;  but 
at  the  same  time  hot  covering  is  justly  deprecated.  Cold  bath- 
ing he  regards  as  of  doubtful  efficacy,  but  recommends  a  bath 
of  the  Buxton  temperature;  adding, 

"  From  well  established  experience  I  can  confidently  advise, 
as  equally  safe  and  useful,  the  following  daily  practice,  of 
which  indeed,  although  I  have  already  spoken,  I  shall  now 
dwell  more  at  length:  sponge  every  morning  the  whole  of  the 
feet,  between  the  toes,  all  round  the  ankle  joints  (and  the  knee 
joints  also,  if  they  have  been  the  seat  of  the  complaint),  with 
salt  water,  or  water  in  which  salt  is  dissolved,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  table  spooonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  water;  care  being 
taken,  that  the  chill  of  the  fluid  be  always  just  removed  by 
the  addition  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  warm  water. 

"  The  skin  being  wiped  perfectly  dry,  diligent  hand  rub- 
bing (the  best  kind  of  flesh  brush)  should  be  employed  for  as 
long  a  time  as  is  convenient;  and  should  invariably  be  continu- 
ed, until  a  sensible  glow  of  the  skin  is  produced.  In  the  whole 
process,  one  part  should  be  finished  before  another  is  begun, 
lest  evaporation  should  take  place  from  the  moistened  surface 
in  an  unfavourable  degree." — pp.  244,  245. 

The  importance  of  both  horse  and  foot  exercise  in  the 
country;  of  regular  hours  of  rest,  the  daily  quantity  of  which 
should  not  exceed  eight  hours;  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
of  mind;  and  of  a  moderate  exertion  only  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  avoiding  severe  study;  is  pointed  out  and  ably  en- 
forced. 

With  regard  to. diet,  Dr.  Scudamore  thinks  the  "rule  of 
abstinence  has  been  too  much  insisted  upon  for  the  gouty,  and 
that  little  is  often  performed,  because  too  much  is  required." 
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Experience  of  what  agrees  with  the  habit  must  determine  the 
quality  of  the  food  which  is  to  be  preferred;  but  error  in 
quantity  must  be  rigidly  avoided.  Animal  food  should  be  eaten 
once  only  in  the  day,  and  cooked  in  the  simplest  form,  as  the 
niceties  of  cookery  not  only  provoke  to  a  larger  meal  than  is 
proper,  but  the  stomach  also  becomes  over  excited  "  by  the 
varied  nature  of  the  stimuli. "  The  details  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  are  correct  and  sufficiently  minute;  but  we  fear  the 
advice  of  the  Physician,  like  that  of  the  Moralist,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  but  an  evanescent  impression,  when  opposed'by 
the  enjoyments  of  the  festive  board,  the  allurements  of  luxu- 
rious indolence,  and  the  various  fascinations  of  sensual  gratifi- 
cation; since  even  the  severe  remonstrances  of  frequently  re- 
newed pain  fail  to  admonish  those,  who,  in  the  lapses  of  their 
sufferings,  exclaim  with  the  poet,  u  Vitam  facrunt  Balnea, 
Vina,  Venus." 

Among  the  various,  articles  of  animal  nutriment,  our  author 
justly  prefers  that  which  has  little  fat  and  the  greatest  share 
of  muscular  fibre,  as  it  is  this  part  "  that  affords  the  best  sti- 
mulus to  the  stomach,  and  the  most  favourable  material  for 
digestion."  We  were  amused  with  the  following  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  is  quite  new  to  us: 

"  I  learn,  however,  from  good  authority,  that  pork  broth 
(quite  free  from  fat)  agrees  remarkably  well  with  very  weak: 
stomachs." — p.  256. 

Salmon  is  stated  to  be  the  most  unwholesome  fish,  and  next 
to  it  is  mackarel.  Shell  fish,  also,  is  said  to  be  hurtful;  but  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  further  particu- 
lars regarding  injurious  articles  of  food. 

We  accord  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scudamore,  that  al- 
though fermented  liquors  are  to  be  condemned,  yet  that  the 
very  habits  which  produce  gout,  occasion  a  state  of  stomach 
in  the  gouty,  which  renders  "  the  moderate  use  of  wine  both 
useful  and  necessary;"  but  we  must  dissent  from  the  remark, 
that  4'  in  determining  the  exact  quantity  most  favourable  to 
the  patient,  a  careful  attention  to  his  own  feelings  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide;  the  object  being  this,  that  the  wine  should 
produce  a  feeling  of  comfort,  without  any  sensible  heating 
excitement." — p.  260. 
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It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  conjecture  what  some  men 
would  consider  "  a  feeling  of  comfort,"  in  this  respect. 

The  prophylactic  medicines  are  chiefly  warm  aloetic  purga- 
tives, alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths;  the  latter  of  which  our 
author  regards  as  useful,  only  inasmuch  as  they  serve  "  to 
amend  any  wrong  process  in  the  secreting  action  of  the  kid- 
ney." He  adds  some  judicious  observations  on  tonics;  and 
concludes  the  part  of  his  work  which  refers  to  Acute  Gout,  by 
the  detail  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper 
on  digestion,  which  were  related  in  his  lectures  delivered  two 
years  ago  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  acute  gout,  Dr.  Scu- 
damore  enters  upon  that  "of  Chronic  Gout."  This  form  of  the 
disease,  we  are  informed,  although  seldom,  yet  occasionally 
occurs  uin  subjects  in  whom  the  acute  form  has  never  exist- 
ed." It  is  more  frequent  "  among  women  than  men;"  and,  in- 
stead of  the  great  toe,  the  seat  of  the  swelling  and  pain  is  "  the 
hand  or  wrist,  or  instep,  and  about  the  ankle;"  but  when  it 
otcurs  as  a  sequela  of  acute  gout,  the  parts  originally  infla- 
med "  continue  affected  alternately  or  in  conjunction."  The 
redness,  if  any,  is  paler  and  more  transient  than  in  acute  gout; 
and  the  bursse  and  tendons  are  the  parts  most  affected.  The 
dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  symptoms  are  very  severe, 
being  frequently  attended  with  a  chronic  cough,  always  with 
great  irritability  of  temper;  and  in  the  worst  instances,  a  ge- 
neral cachexy  takes  place;  all  "  the  secretions  becoming  more 
or  less  vitiated;  and  the  excretions  irregular."  In  this  state  of 
the  frame,  any  internal  disease  which  is  casually  produced, 
assumes  a  modification  more  or  less  remarkable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gouty  diathesis,  an  occurrence  very  apt  to  con- 
fuse and  perplex  the  practitioner. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  chronic  gout,  as  it  is  merely 
a  modification  of  acute  gout,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  "  that 
the  difference  in  the  agency  of  the  remote  causes"  depends  on 
the  particular  state  of  the  constitution;  languor  and  debility 
prevailing  when  the  chronic  form  arises.  A  first  attack  of 
gout  seldom  assumes  the  chronic  form,  unless  in  advanced 
life,  when  there  is  a  plethoric  state  of  the  system,  joined  with 
much   debility;  or  in  females  of  weak  constitutions  heredita- 
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rily  predisposed.  Dr.  Scudamore  conceives  that  the  eau  medi- 
cinale  M  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  many  cases  of  chronic 
gout." 

In  forming  a  diagnosis,  the  disease  from  which  chronic 
gout  is  most  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  is  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  characteristics  on  which  our  author  chiefly  relies, 
are  the  greater  derangement  of  the  natural  functions,  and  the 
greater  degree  of  cedematous  swelling  when  the  foot  or  hand 
is  affected  in  chronic  gout.  He  conceives  that  although  M  the 
general  disorder  may  often  partake  of  rheumatism,"  and  the 
two  diseases  may  exist  "  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time,"  yet  that  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  inflammation  can- 
not exist  in  the  same  part.  Chronic  gout  is  more  easily  distin- 
guished from  nodosity  of  the  joints. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  chronic  gout,  Dr.  Scudamore 
arranges  his  subject  under  three  distinct  heads:  The  first, 
which  supposes  a  debilitated  constitution  unequal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acute  fit  of  gout,  requires  that  uour  indications 
be  chiefly  derived  from  the  state  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera," 
and  of  the  secretions.  The  remedies  recommended  are  purga- 
tives and  soothing  narcotics  at  bed-time;  such,  for  example,  as 
"  five  or  seven  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  or  three  quarters  of 
a  grain  of  opium,  with  a  grain  of  antimonial  powder;"  or  if 
the  surface  be  not  heated,  the  black  drop,  the  effects  of  which 
our  author  has  found  in  some  instances  "  peculiarly  satisfac- 
tory." The  local  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  in  acute 
gout,  with  the  after-addition  of  friction  and  a  bandage.  The 
other  means  consist  of  a  combination  of  purgatives  and  tonics, 
such  as  are  indicated  in  dyspepsia;  but  the  use  of  simple  tonics 
is  judiciously  advised  to  be  postponed  "  until  the  secretions 
are  rendered  perfectly  healthy."  1  he  second  refers  to  that  im- 
paired state  of  constitution  which  is  produced  by  repeated 
invasions  of  acute  gout,  and  in  which  M  the  chronic  diseased 
action  alone  can  take  place."  In  this  state  we  are  told,  the 
purgative  plan  requires  to  be  longer  continued,  the  state  of  the 
secretions  being  the  guide;  and  afterwards  the  tonic  mode  of 
treatment  pursued.  Local  congestions,  which  were  likely  to 
occur,  should  be  relieved  by  cupping;  and  even  when  spas- 
modic or  nervous  symptoms  require  the  use  of  ammonia  or 
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•ether,  and  similar  palliatives,  these  remedies  should  be  cau- 
tiously employed.  In  weakened  habits,  where  gout  is  suspect* 
ed,  although  it  has  not  yet  existed,  it  is  too  common  to  invite, 
as  it  were,  a  fit;  a  practice  which  Dr.  Scudamore  severely  and 
justly  reprobates. 

"  It  is  often  hurtful,"  he  adds,  "  and  sometimes  hazardous, 
to  excite  a  weakened  circulation  into  strong  action;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  active  means  which  are  thus  injudi- 
ciously adopted  to  urge  the  gout,  may  produce,  instead  of  it, 
an  apoplexy.  I  apprehend  that  the  true  method  of  treatment, 
on  the  occasions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  consists  in  a  regular 
and  persevering  attention  to  the  chylopoetic  functions,  both  by 
means  of  medicine  and  regimen." — p.  298. 

The  third  head  treats  of  the  mode  of  managing  those  local 
changes  of  structure  arising  out  of  repeated  attacks  of  acute 
gout,  and  with  which  rheumatism  is  often  blended.  In  these 
cases  a  narcotic  and  sudorific  plan  is  recommended,  with  tepid 
bathing,  particularly  the  Buxton  bath.  When  contractions 
occur,  Dr.  Scudamore  is  of  opinion,  that  friction,  according  to 
Mr.  Grosvenor's  plan,  u  constitutes  the  only  remedial  me- 
thod which  can  reasonably  promise  success."  If  the  lower 
extremities  are  affected  with  oedema,  the  support  of  a  roller  is 
absolutely  necessary;  with  the  addition  of  soap  plaster  spread 
on  leather,  where  the  bursal  distensions  are  tender  and  painful* 
and  this  plan,  in  conjunction  with  frictions  and  sponging,  is 
regarded  by  our  author  as  even  much  more  useful  in  gouty 
enlargements  of  the  joints  than  repeated  blistering.  After 
giving  the  history  of  two  cases  of  chronic  gout,  this  part  of  the 
treatise  is  concluded  "  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  treatment 
of  gouty  concretions;"  in  the  early  state  of  which,  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  Dr.  Scudamore  extols  a  "dilute  solution  of  pure 
potass  in  almond  emulsion,"  to  be  applied  by  means  of  friction 
two  or  three  times  a  day;  and  as  a  constitutional  remedy,  a 
combination  of  magnesia  and  pure  potass;  but,  as  the  Doctor 
admits,  it  is  "  very  doubtful  whether  any  medicine  will  be 
found  to  have  a  specific  operation  as  chemical  agents  "on 
these  concretions. 

We  have  already  entered  so  much  into  details,  that  we  can 
do  little  more  than  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  points  in  the  sec- 
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ikon  on  Retrocedent  Gout.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  correctly  stated  to  be  "  sudden  vicissitude  of 
temperature  applied  to  the  body  generally;  or  cold,  more  or 
less  continued,  offered  to  the  affected  parts."  Hence  the  dan- 
ger, in  some  constitutions,  of  the  revived  practice  of  applying 
cold  water  to  the  extremities  during  the  paroxysm  even  of 
acute  gout.  Cullen,  and  others,  have  taught,  "that  debility 
and  spasm,  and  not  inflammatory  action,  seize  the  internal 
organ  in  the  case  of  retrocedent  gout:"  our  author  maintains 
the  opposite  opinion,  in  which  we  fully  concur.  Agreeably  to 
this  opinion  also,  he  opposes  the  usual  stimulating  mode  of 
treatment;  instead  of  which  he  recommends,  if  indigestible  food 
be  the  cause  of  the  retrocession,  first,  to  clear  the  primes  vice, 
both  by  vomiting  and  purging;  and  then,  if  violent  pain  still 
continues,  to  exhibit  without  hesitation  from  forty  to  eighty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium;  taking  care  that  the  re-action  which 
may  follow  on  its  abatement,  do  not  arise  to  inflammation.  If 
exposure  to  cold,  however,  be  the  exciting  cause,  we  are  de- 
sired to  abstract  sixteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  to  treat  the  inflamed  bowels  as  in  ordinary  en- 
teritis, and  to  divert  the  diseased  action  again  to  the  extremi- 
ties, by  sinapisms,  warmth,  and  other  topical  stimulants;  and 
should  the  brain  be  the  part  affected,  the  same  means  must  bs 
resorted  to  as  in  apoplexy.  Three  cases  are  detailed  illustra- 
tive of  this  practice. 

Dr.  Scudamore  concludes  his  treatise  with  some  general, 
yet  highly  interesting  observations  on  the  diseases  connected 
with  the  gouty  diathesis;  and  on  the  safety  and  importance  of 
a  free  ose  of  the  lancet  as  a  remedy  in  gout.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  filled  up  with  an  Essay  on  Rheumatism;  but 
as  the  author  offers  it  only  as  "  the  sketch  of  a  brief  and  gene- 
ral outline"  of  a  subject  which  he  reserves  for  a  future  vo- 
lume, we  also  shall  reserve  any  observations  we  might  feel 
disposed  to  make  upon  it,  until  it  appears  in  a  more  finished 
form. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  the  performance  of  our  critical 
duties  have  seldom  been  productive  of  so  much  satisfaction, 
as  we  have  received  in  drawing  up  our  analysis  of  this  volume: 
and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  whether  we 
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regard  the  matter  generally,  the  arrangement,  or  the  talent  for 
useful  practical  observation  which  it  displays,  it  is,  in  every 
respect,  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  scientific  work  on  gout  that  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
With  regard  to  the  execution,  as  far  as  mere  authorship  is 
concerned,  although  we  must  allow  that  the  language  is  in 
general  correct  and  the  style  perspicuous,  yet  it  is  our  duty  to 
notice,  that  a  few  instances  of  inaccurate  expression  and  bad 
taste  occasionally  caught  our  eye:  such,  for  example,  as  the 
following  indefinite  sentence, — ■"  a  notice  of  many  days  or  even 
longer,"  p.  18: — and  "  a  mild  gout  took  place,"  meaning  a 
mild  attack  of  gout,  p.  21: — whilst  in  page  193  we  find  the 
following  barbarous  expression,  "  illy  tolerates."  Among  the 
typographical  errors,  which  are  indeed  few,  we  observe,  in  the 
table  of  first  attacks,  that  the  number  occurring  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age  is  stated  to  be  sixty  instead  of  three. 
But  these  are  very  venial  errors;  and  while  we  willingly  admit 
that  the  texture  of  the  garment  is  excellent,  we  may  add,  in 
the  language  of  our  old  friend  Horace, 

u  Non  ego  paucis  offendar  maculis." 


Cases  of  Diseased  Bladder  and  Testicle,  illustrated  with  Etch- 
ings.  By  William  Wadd,  Surgeon.  4to.  pp.  72.  London, 
1815. 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository,  for  October,  1816.] 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Wadd  has  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
profession.  The  present  performance,  however,  principally 
claims  our  attention  for  the  novelty  of  its  illustration;  the 
plates  being  wholly  executed  by  the  author,  some  of  which  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  effect  capable  of  being  produced  by 
the  etching-needle;  and  as  they  all  bear  the  date  of  the  same 
year,  they  must  be  considered  as  very  creditable  proofs  of  in- 
dustry and  talent.  The  intention  of  the  author  will  be  best 
explained  by  the  preface: 
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"  The  study  of  Surgery  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
introduction  of  Engravings  to  illustrate  morbid  changes.  Pre- 
parations, wet  or  dry,  however  beautifully  executed,  are,  from 
the  time  of  their  completion,  gradually  losing  their  value,  by 
loss  of  colour,  change  of  figure,  and  even  from  the  very  delica- 
cy of  their  materials.  Add  to  this,  their  utility  is  much  lessened 
by  the  circumscribed  spot,  in  which  only  they  can  be  exam- 
ined. In  the  circle  of  the  theatre  thev  relieve  the  lecturer,  but 
arrive  at  many  of  the  hearers,  when  the  subject  for  which  they 
were  introduced  is  passed,  and  from  that  period  can  be  only 
imperfectly  recollected,  if  they  are  not  entirely  forgotten.  En- 
gravings, on  the  contrary,  may  be  multiplied  to  any  number; 
and  whilst  morbid  preparations  require  a  constant  interpreter, 
these  are  always  accompanied  with  minute  explanatory  refer- 
ences. 

"  It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  inaccuracy  in  the  figure, 
or  reference,  may  be  productive  of  errors,  of  which  the  com- 
mon artist,  taught  only  to  study  effect,  is  a  very  imperfect 
judge.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  procuring  satisfactory  anatomi- 
cal representations,  even  from  the  ablest  masters. 

"  The  early  habit  of  pencilling  morbid  appearances,  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  deserve  notice,  has  by  degrees  furnished  the 
author  with  a  large  collection  of  drawings.  Of  these,  when,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  medical  friends,  he  has  been 
desirous  of  offering  to  the  public  a  selection  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, he  has  always  been  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  above 
mentioned.  On  this  subject  he  had  frequent  conversations 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Hills,  whose  philosophical  pursuits  and 
pre-eminent  talents  as  an  artist  are  well  known.  This  gentle- 
man not  only  advised  the  author  to  undertake  what  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain,  or  correct  in  others,  but  as  a  further  en- 
couragement, offered  his  own  instructions,  to  enable  him  at 
once  to  secure  and  multiply  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  by 
means  of  the  etching  needle.  Such  a  proposal,  from  one  who, 
unrivalled  in  the  peculiar  department  of  his  ar«J  has,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  work  representing  the  character  of  living  animals, 
surpassed  the  productions  of  this  or  any  other  country,  was  ea- 
gerly adopted,  and  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  attempt."— 
p.  vii,  viii. 
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The  first  part  contains  nine  plates,  exhibiting  the  morbid 
appearance  of  diseased  bladder  and  prostate,  each  plate  being 
accompanied  with  a  short  history  of  the  case  during  life.  It 
commences  with  specimens  of  calculi  in  the  ducts  and  substance 
of  the  prostate  gland.  In  these  cases  small  portions  of  gravel 
had  been  passed;  there  was  constant  irritation  above  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  that  admitted  of  no  alleviation,  nor  could  the 
catheter  be  introduced. 

Next  we  have  enlargements  and  ulcerations  of  the  prostate, 
in  some  instances  with  thickening  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
bladder,  the  internal  membrane  forming  sacculi  containing 
small  stones;  and  also  a  case  where  an  uncommon  thickening 
and  contraction  of  the  bladder  arose  from  strictures  in  the  ure- 
thra. A  case -is  likewise  related,  where  a  life  of  abandoned 
profligacy  was  terminated  by  a  frightful  specimen  of  disease. 
A  mass  of  malignant  fungus  covered  the  whole  nates;Vhile 
in  the  perinaeum,  scrotum,  and  groin,  numerous  fistula?  were 
formed,  through  which  the  urine  passed  in  all  directions.  The 
plate  of  urinary  calculi  is  very  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  an 
outline  of  two  of  the  largest  ever  known  to  have  been  found 
in  the  human  bladder  in  this  country.  A  case  is  also  detailed, 
where  a  small  calculus  was  extracted  from  the  urethra  by  an 
incision  in  the  perinaeum. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  fifth  plate,  the  author  takes  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  on  the  utility  and  importance  of  in- 
jecting the  bladder,  which  he  regrets  is  not  more  frequently 
resorted  to,  as  he  never  saw  it  once  applied  during  many 
years7  attendance  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital:  and  he  has 
seen  many  instances  in  which  he  believes  "life  could  not  have 
been  sustained  without  it."  His  experience  certainly  bears  very 
favourable  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effects.  On  the  subject 
of  puncturing  the  bladder,  he  decides  for  puncturing  through 
the  rectum,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  mode  now  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  practitioners. 

The  second  fart  of  the  work  relates  to  diseases  of  the  tes- 
ticle, the  successful  treatment  of  which  illustrates  very  satis- 
factorily the  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden.  Plate  14  ex- 
hibits the  section  of  a  testicle  enlarged  and  indurated  with  a 
fungus  arising  from  the  body  of  the  glandular  substance.  This 
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•cemed  to  originate  from  hernia  humoralis,  which  was  produ- 
ced by  the  imprudent  injection  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  was  also  connected  with  strictures  and  an  irritable 
urethra.  By  the  use  of  efficient  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
latter  symptoms,  the  testicle  was  speedily  reduced  in  size; 
but  before  the  part  was  in  a  state  to  admit  of  caustic  being 
applied  to  the  fungus,  the  patient  died  irom  pulmonary  hae- 
morrhage. 

The  chapter  on  hydrocele  contains  much  practical  informa- 
tion; and  the  author  very  opportunely  pays  a  just  tribute  to 
the  fame  of  his  master,  Sir  James  Earle,  for  the  introduction 
of  "one  of  the  most  perfect  operations  in  surgery;"  viz.  the 
cure  of  hydrocele  by  injection. 

u  Whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  with  Sir  James  Earle, 
there  was  scarcely  an  operation  of  any  kind  performed  by  him, 
at  which  I  was  not  present;  and  as  to  Sir  James  we  owe  the 
fortunate  revival  of  this  important  operation,  with  its  present 
improvement,  it  will  be  supposed  that  the  cure  of  the  hydro- 
cele by  the  injecting  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  made  a  very 
considerable  part  of  his  practice,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  it  under  every  form.  In  some  cases  after  caustic, 
seton,  incision,  external  applications,  and  other  operations 
have  failed,  and  even  where  the  injection  had  been  previously 
tried  by  others  less  acquainted  with  the  practice,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed. 

"  The  only  instances  of  failure  were  two  cases,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  at  a  further  improvement  in  the  operation; 
and  a  third  wherein  no  irritation  was  produced,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  was  supposed  at  the  time,  of  the  servants  having 
diluted  the  wine.  Each  of  these  were  cured  by  a  second  ope- 
ration shortly  afterwards.  Whether  even  this  was  necessary 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 

"  4  The  proper  object,' says  Sir  James  Earle,  i  of  all  ope- 
rations for  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele,  is  to  produce 
such  an  adhesion  of  the  distended  vaginal  coat  of  the  testis 
with  the  gland,  or  such  a  consolidation  of  contiguous  parts,  as 
shall  annihilate  the  cavity,  in  which  the  water  constituting  this 
disease  is  contained.'  The  same  is  Mr.  Pott's  language.  k  The 
sure  is  accomplished  merely  by  the  coalescence  of  the  tunica 
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vaginalis  with  the  tunica  albuginea;'  and  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his 
Critical  Enquiry,  tells  us,  that,  'upon  examination  of  several 
hydroceles  after  cure,  it  appeared  evidently  it  was  wrought  by 
an  universal  adhesion  of  the  testicle  to  the  tunica  vaginalis.' 
Such,  I  believe,  were  the  sentiments  of  every  surgeon  of  em- 
inence, till  Mr.  Ramsden  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished doctrine;  asserting  that  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  was  not  essential  to  the  cure,  and 
that  it  did  not  happen  unless  the  curative  process  had  been 
carried  to  unnecessary  severity. 

"  Among  my  notes,  is  a  memorandum  which  very  much 
confirms  Mr.  Ramsden's  opinions.  A  gentleman  underwent 
the  operation  in  May  1799.  He  left  town  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  beginning  of  July  he  stated  by  letter  that  the  hydrocele 
had  returned  as  large  as  before  the  operation;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  month,  he  wrote  word  that  it  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  operation  had  therefore  excited  a  new  action  in 
the  parts,  and  though  the  effusion  of  fluid  had  returned,  yet 
the  absorbents  had  recovered  their  function. 

"That  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  testis,  where  there  has  been  a  certain  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated;  and  that  it  is  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  usual  mode  of  injection;  but  if  the  cure  can 
be  accomplished  by  less  irritation,  and  without  any  change  in 
the  parts  from  their  original  formation,  many  might  be  incli- 
ned to  undergo  it,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  hazard  an 
operation  under  any  other  circumstances. 

"  Mr.  Ramsden  has  not  confirmed  his  theory  by  dissection; 
but  brings  abundant  proof  of  transparency  in  the  scrotum  after 
the  operation,  and  on  that  fact  its  validity  chiefly  rests.  He 
attached  great  importance  to  the  ascertaining  the  transparency 
of  hydrocele,  and  in  all  cases  made  it  his  first  object  of  inqui- 
ry, thinking  that  the  surgeon  who  neglected  this  '  grand  cha- 
racteristic,' gratified  his  vanity  at  the  risk  of  his  patient's 
security. 

"The  usual  injection  is  two  parts  wine  to  one  of  water;  or 
if  the  tunics  are  thin,  the  testicle  enlarged,  or  any  circum- 
stance requiring  caution,  it  is  made  of-  equal  parts,  wine  and 
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water.  Even  the  latter  proportion  is  sometimes  productive  of 
considerable  pain  and  tumefaction. 

"With  a  view  of  following  Mr.  Ramsden's  plan  of  curing 
by  only  exciting  a  new  action,  with  as  little  pain  as  possible,  I 
have  so  lessened  the  quantity  of  wine,  that  the  irritation  pro- 
duced has  been  such  as  not  to  detain  the  patient  at  home,  after 
the  day  on  which  it  was  used;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
very  little  irritation  of  the  sacculus  is  sufficient  for  the  cure 
of  most  hydroceles,  that  do  not  exceed  half  a  pint  in  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  nor  six  months  from  their  first  appearance." — 
p.  48—52. 

In  the  conclusion  Mr.  Wadd  gives  two  very  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  the  hernia  congenita,  and  describes  somewhat  at 
large  the  peculiarities  of  the  testicle. 

This  work  must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  record  of  im- 
portant facts  and  observations  relative  to  a  class  of  diseases 
that  are  "among  the  most  distressing  of  those  which  do  not 
necessarily  shorten  life."  The  practice  of  taking  sketches  of 
morbid  parts,  and  registering  facts  connected  therewith,  ought 
to  be  assiduously  cultivated  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  contri- 
buting to  the  advancement  of  surgical  knowledge.  Were  this 
more  frequently  resorted  to,  a  mass  of  valuable  data  would  be 
accumulated,  that  might  hereafter  serve,  when  digested  and 
methodized,  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  those  obscure  cases 
that  in  every  practice  must  occasionally  occur.  We  cannot 
but  applaud  Mr.  Wadd'  s  very  commendable  attention  to  this 
important  point,  and  we  hope  at  some  future  time  to  see  more 
of  the  contents  of  his  port-folio  and  memorandum  book. 
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Three  Cases  of  Extirpation  of  diseased  Ovarid. 

By  EPHRAIM  M'DOWELL,  M.  D.  of  Danville,  Kentucky. 

In  December  1809,  I  was  called  to  see  a  Mrs.  Crawford, 
who  had  for  several  months  thought  herself  pregnant.  She 
was  affected  with  pains  similar  to  labour  pains,  from  which  she 
could  find  no  relief.  So  strong  was  the  presumption  of  her 
being  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  that  two  physicians,  who 
were  consulted  on  her  case,  requested  my  aid  in  delivering 
her.  The  abdomen  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  pregnancy,  though  the  inclination  of  the  tumor 
was  to  one  side,  admitting  of  an  easy  removal  to  the  other. 
Upon  examination,  per  vaginana,  I  found  nothing  in  the  ute- 
rus; which  induced  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  an  enlarged 
ovarium.  Having  never  seen  so  large  a  substance  extracted, 
nor  heard  of  an  attempt,  or  success  attending  any  operation, 
such  as  this  required,  I  gave  to  the  unhappy  woman  informa- 
tion of  her  dangerous  situation.  She  appeared  willing  to  un- 
dergo an  experiment,  which  I  promised  to  perform  if  she 
would  come  to  Danville,  (the  town  where  I  live)  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  her  place  of  residence.  This  appeared  almost 
impracticable  by  any,  even  the  most  favourable  conveyance, 
though  she  performed  the  journey  in  a  few  days  on  horseback. 
With  the  assistance  of  my  nephew  and  colleague,  James 
McDowell,  M.D.,  I  commenced  the  operation,  which  was 
concluded  as  follows:  Having  placed  her  on  a  table  of  the  or- 
dinary height,  on  her  back,  and  removed  all  her  dressing  which 
might  in  any  way  impede  the  operation,  I  made  an  incision 
about  three  inches  from  the  musculus  rectus  abdominis,  on 
the  left  side,  continuing  the  same  nine  inches  in  length,  pa- 
rallel with  the  fibres  of  the  above  named  muscle,  extending 
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into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  parietes  of  which  were  a 
good  deal  contused,  which  we  ascribed  to  the  resting  of  the 
tumor  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle  during  her  journey.  The  tu- 
mor then  appeared  full  in  view,  but  was  so  large  that  we  could 
not  take  it  away  entire.  We  put  a  strong  ligature  around  the 
fallopian  tube  near  to  the  uterus;  we  then  cut  open  the  tumor, 
which  was  the  ovarium  andfimbrious  part  of  the  fallopian  tube 
very  much  enlarged.  We  took  out  fifteen  pounds  of  a  dirty, 
gelatinous  looking  substance.  After  which  we  cut  through  the 
fallopian  tube,  and  extracted  the  sack,  which  weighed  seven 
pounds  and  one  half.  As  soon  as  the  external  opening  was 
made,  the  intestines  rushed  out  upon  the  table;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  the  abdomen  filled  by  the  tumor,  that  they  could 
not  be  replaced  during  the  operation,  which  was  terminated 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes.  We  then  turned  her  upon  her 
left  side,  so  as  to  permit  the  blood  to  escape;  after  which,  we 
closed  the  external  opening  with  the  interrupted  suture,  leav- 
ing out,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  the  ligature  which  sur- 
rounded the  fallopian  tube.  Between  every  two  stitches  we 
put  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  which,  by  keeping  the  parts  in 
contact,  hastened  the  healing  of  the  incision.  We  then  applied 
the  usual  dressings,  put  her  to  bed,  and  prescribed  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  In  five  days  I  visited 
her,  and  much  to  my  astonishment  fonnd  her  engaged  in  ma- 
king up  her  bed.  I  gave  her  particular  caution  for  the  future; 
and  in  twenty-five  days,  she  returned  home  as  she  came,  m 
good  health,  which  she  continues  to  enjoy. 

Since  the  above  case,  I  was  called  to  a  negro  woman,  who 
had  a  hard  and  very  painful  tumor  in  the  abdomen.  I  gave  her 
mercury  for  three  or  four  months  with  some  abatement  of 
pain;  but  she  was  still  unable  to  perform  hrr  usual  duties.  As 
the  tumor  was  fixed  and  immoveable,  I  did  not  advise  an  ope- 
ration; though  from  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  master,  and 
her  own  distressful  condition,  I  agreed  to  the  experiment.  I 
had  her  placed  upon  a  table,  laid  her  side  open  as  in  the  above 
case;  put  my  hand  in,  found  the  ovarium  very  much  enlarged, 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  vesica  urina- 
ria and  fundus  uteri.  To  extract  I  thought  would  be  instant- 
ly fatal;  but  by  way  of  experiment  I  plunged  the  scalpel  into 
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the  diseased  part.  Such  gelatinous  substance  as  in  the  above 
case,  with  a  profusion  of  blood,  rushed  to  the  external  open- 
ing, and  I  conveyed  it  off  by  placing  my  hand  under  the  tumor, 
and  suffering  the  discharge  to  take  place  over  it.  Notwith- 
standing my  great  care,  a  quart  or  more  of  blood  escaped  into 
the  abdomen.  After  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  I  took  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  blood,  in  which  the  bowels  were  com- 
pletely enveloped.  Though  I  considered  the  case  as  nearly  hope- 
less, I  advised  the  same  dressings,  and  the  same  regimen  as  in 
the  above  case.  She  has  entirely  recovered  from  all  pain,  and 
pursues  her  ordinary  occupations. 

In  May  1816,  a  negro  woman  was  brought  to  me  from  a 
distance.  I  found  the  ovarium  much  enlarged,  and  as  it  could 
be  easily  moved  from  side  to  side,  I  advised  the  extraction  of 
it.  As  it  adhered  to  the  left  side,  I  changed  my  place  of  open- 
ing to  the  linea  alba.  I  began  the  incision,  in  company  with  my 
partner  and  colleague  Dr.  William  Coffer,  an  inch  below  the 
umbilicus,  and  extended  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  os  pubis. 
I  then  put  a  ligature  around  the  fallopian  tube  and  endeavor- 
ed to  turn  out  the  tumor,  but  could  not.  I  then  cut  to  the  right 
of  the  umbilicus,  ?and  above  it  two  inches,  turned  out  a  scir- 
rhous ovarium,  (weighing  six  pounds)  and  cut  it  off  close  to 
the  ligature,  put  round  the  fallopian  tube.  I  then  closed 
the  external  opening,  as  in  the  former  cases;  and  she  com- 
plaining of  cold  and  chilliness,  I  put  her  to  bed  prior  to  dress- 
ing her — then  gave  her  a  wine  glass  full  of  cherry  bounce,  and 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  soon  restoring  her  warmth^ 
she  was  dressed  as  usual.  She  was  well  in  two  weeks,  though 
the  ligature  could  not  be  released  for  five  weeks;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  cord  was  taken  away;  and  she  now,  with- 
out complaint,  officiates  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  cook  to 
a  large  family. 
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On  the  Use  of  Alkaline  Caustic  in  Tetanus* 

By  JOSEPH  HARTSHORNE,  M.  D. 

In  August  1814,  a  man  affected  with  tetanus,  induced  by  a 
wound  of  the  knee  joint,  became  my  patient  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  Large  doses  of  opium  had  been  given  by  the 
physicians,  who  attended  him  before  his  admission.  The  use 
of  opium  was  continued — iEther,  brandy,  ext.  of  stramonium, 
calomel,  in  large  doses,  were  also  exhibited;  and  after  covering 
the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  large  blister  was  applied  to 
the  knee.  These  remedies  afforded  a  temporary  relief;  but  the 
spasms  soon  after  became  so  violent,  particularly  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  glottis,  as  to  threaten  the  instantaneous  destruction 
of  life.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  determined  to  apply  the 
alkaline  caustic  over  the  cervical  vertebrae,  with  a  view  of  in- 
fluencing the  muscular  system,  through  the  medium  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  this  application,  a  di- 
minution of  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  took  place.  After  a 
painful  confinement  of  5  or  6  months,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  knee  joint,  the  man  entirely  recovered. 

As  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  tetanus,  is 
very  limited,  I  would  feel  more  hesitation  in  recommending 
it,  if  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy  depended  solely  on  the  few  cases, 
which  have  fallen  under  my  immediate  notice.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  offering  as  additional  evidence  in  its  favour,  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tristram  Thomas,  an 
eminent  practitioner  in  Easton,  Maryland,  to  my  friend  Doc- 
tor John  W.  Moore,  of  this  city. 


"  Easton,  27th  Oct.  1816. 

"  I  have  long  intended  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  caustic  alkali,  suggested  by  you,  in  the  case  of 
a  tetanic  patient  I  had  under  my  care,  when  you  were  last  in 
Easton,  (Aug.  1816.) 

"  All  the  remedies  usually  recommended  in  tetanus  were 
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employed  in  their  full  extent.  Sixty  drops  of  laudanum  every 
two  hours,  Madeira  wine,  mercurial  ointment,  &c.  were  all 
jointly  used*  These  remedies  made  no  impression  on  the  dis- 
ease, which  was  evidently  gaining  ground.  On  the  4th  day,  I 
made  the  application  of  the  caustic  alkali  to  the  cervical  verte- 
brae; I  rubbt  d  it  pretty  firmly  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  oval  form, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  The  patient  complained  of  great  heat  and  burning,  as 
if  coals  were  applied  to  the  part.  I  covered  the  eschar  with  a 
pledget  of  soft  ointment,  and  ordered  her  to  bed;  she  had  pre- 
viously taken  80  drops  of  laudanum.  The  effect  was  really  de- 
lightful; the  new  action  excited  by  the  alkali,  destroyed  com- 
pletely the  morbid  action  in  the  system — the  spasms  instantly 
ceased,  and  in  one  hour,  she  appeared  free  from  disease;  she 
could  open  her  mouth,  and  deglutition  became  free  and  easy. 
She  was  soon  up  and  able  to  attend  in  some  degree  to  her  bu- 
siness, and  never  after  complained  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  ex- 
cept from  the  issue,  which  remained  for  several  weeks  very 


Case  of  Gun-shot  Wound,  where  a  musket  ball  was  lodged  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  subsequently  discharged  per 
Anum,  Communicated  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hening,  late  Sur- 
geon in  the  army  of  the  U.  States. 

In  the  campaign  of  1814,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  having  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  moved  towards 
Buffalo,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  stores  deposited 
at  that  place,  for  the  use  of  the  American  army,  then  at  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  Canadian  side.  Anticipating  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  met  by  a  detachmentof  the  1st  Regiment  of  Ri- 
flemen, under  the  command  of  the  late  gallant  and  much  to  be 
lamented  Major  JL.  Morgan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Conjockita 
creek,  where  an  action  ensued,  highly  creditable  to  the  prowess 

of  our  arms.  In  this  action,  Lt. ,  a  gallant  young  officer, 

while  in  the  act  of  conveying  an  order,  received  a  wound  from 
a  musket  ball  in  his  neck.    It  entered  on  the  right  side,  nearly 
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on  a  line,  and  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  middle  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  passing  from  before,  back- 
wards. Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  ball 
with  the  probe.  The  right  arm  became  extremely  painful  and 
finally  paralytic.  Deglutition  was  attended  with  much  uneasi- 
ness, and  could  only  be  performed  in  an  upright  position.  The 
wound  terminated  in  a  fistulous  opening,  discharging  consi- 
derable quantities  of  pus,  and  occasionally  spiculae  of  bone.  Dis- 
tressing cough  and  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  neck  and 
arm  harassed  the  suffering  patient.  Obstinate  constipation 
and  pain  in  the  bowels,  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  suffer- 
ings. As  it  could  not  be  determined  where  the  ball  had  lodged, 
and  as  the  delicate,  and  important  parts  concerned,  precluded 
the  idea  of  searching  for  it,  little  more  was  done,  than  by  pal- 
liatives, to  mitigate  some  of  the  more  distressing  symptoms. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  four  or  five  months,  with 
little  or  no  material  alteration;  when,  to  the  very  great  gratifU 
cation  of  the  patient,  and  no  less  to  my  surprise,  the  ball  was  dis- 
charged by  stool,  while  under  the  operation  of  a  cathartic 
which  had  been  ordered  to  open  the  bowels.  It  was  much  flat- 
tened, which  no  doubt  had  been  produced  by  its  striking  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  this  case,  may  not  the  ball  have 
lodged  between  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  and  have  made  its  way 
by  ulceration,  into  the  oesophagus,  to  the  stomach?  May  not 
the  pain,  and  constipation  of  tbe  howels  have  been  produced, 
by  the  oxydation  of  the  surface  of  the  ball,  and  the  oxyde  of 
lead  passing  into  the  stomach,  either  with  the  food  or  saliva? 
From  this  time  he  recovered  gradually,  left  the  frontiers,  and 
I  have  since  been  informed,  has  entirely  recovered  from  thr 
eflfectjs  of  his  wound. 
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A  Case  of  Aneurism  with  Singular  Appearances. 

By  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.  D.  of  Northumberland. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  the  following  case  should  appear  to  you  less  interesting 
than  I  have  considered  it,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  trouble 
I  am  about  to  give  you. 

On  the  23d,  of  January,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Dougal  of 
Milton,  to  visit  with  him  John  Kelly,  who  was  labouring 
under  a  disease  of  difficult  diagnosis. 

There  was  a  large  swelling  in  the  right  ham,  reaching  two 
thirds  round  the  thigh,  and  extending  upwards  more  than 
half  its  length,  very  tense,  hard  and  painful.  If  there  was  any 
fluctuation,  it  was  hardly  perceptible.  The  knee  was  bent,  and 
could  not  be  extended;  the  calf  of  the  leg  enlarged,  and  very 
hard. 

The  patient,  about  twelve  months  before,  had  first  observed 
two  oblong  swellings,  one  in  the  course  of  each  hamstring, 
which  were  painful,  and  increased  slowly  until  they  coalesced. 
The  general  tumour  then  enlarged  rapidly,  and  became  ex- 
tremely painful. 

About  ten  years  ago  this  leg  was  fractured  below  the  knee, 
but  was  soon  healed  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Dougal,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance completely  restored.  Some  time  afterwards  a  severe 
pain  attacked  the  foot,  unattended  by  fever  or  any  apparent 
inflammation.  Dr.  Dougal  exhausted  his  skill  upon  this  com- 
plaint without  effect,  and  afterwards  all  the  practitioners  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  tried,  but  no  relief  was  obtained.  It  how- 
ever gradually  subsided,  and  was  probably  relieved  by  the 
complaint  we  have  been  describing. 

We  were  now  to  consider  the  case,  and  learn  if  possible  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  whether  it  was  an  aneurism  or  a  col- 
lection of  water  or  pus.  There  was  no  pulsation  in  the  tumour, 
and  the  patient  assured  us  there  never  had  been;  the  pulse  in 
the  instep  beat  with  entire  regularity,  as  also  at  the  wrist, 
without  imparting  any  peculiar  sensation  to  the  fingers;  and 
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we  did  not  find  any  thing  like  aneurysmal  tumours  in  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  this  embarrassment  we  determined  to  make  a  valvular 
opening  in  the  sac,  with  a  small  lancet,  and  ascertain  the  na- 
ture of  the  contained  matter;  if  it  proved  to  be  pus  or  water, 
to  let  out  a  proper  portion  of  it  and  heal  the  wound  by  the  first 
intention;  if  blood,  to  perform  the  customary  operation  for 
aneurism. 

The  patient  was  placed  on  a  table  and  die  necessary  instru- 
ments prepared  for  both  operations.  The  puncture  was  made, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  followed  by  a  stream  of 
turbid  water.  After  running  about  three  pints,  it  suddenly 
ceased;  a  probe  was  introduced  and  a  little  bloody  water  fol- 
lowed; a  small  injection  pipe  was  next  tried,  which,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  brought  away  a  full  stream  of  blood. 

The  case  was  now  plain,  we  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  an 
aneurism.  The  puncture,  therefore,  being  secured  by  adhesive 
plaster,  the  artery  was  tied  with  ligatures  and  divided  between 
them  according  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Abernethy. 

The  patient  seemed  to  suffer  less  after,  than  before  the  ope- 
ration; which  was  probably  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  tumour 
being  removed  by  the  evacuation  of  water.  We  had,  however, 
very  slender  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  forty-four  years 
of  age,  very  much  emaciated,  with  a  constitution  broken  by 
intemperance.  It  was  therefore,  only  the  hope  of  finding  the 
tumour  filled  with  lymph  or  pus,  that  induced  us  to  perform 
any  operation. 

The  pulsation  in  the  tibial  artery  never  returned.  The  inci- 
sion in  the  thigh,  refusing  to  heal,  suppurated  very  freely. 
Tonics  and  stimulants  were  used,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  gra- 
dually sunk,  the  leg  became  livid  about  the  seventh  day,  and 
on  the  tenth  he  died. 

The  sac  was  found  on  dissection  to  be  smooth  and  shining 
on  the  outside;  on  the  inside  roughly  granulated,  and  filled 
with  a  substance  which  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  putrid  pus 
and  blood.  And  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  tumour 
was  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  when  the  puncture  was  made, 
and  would  certainly  have  ulcerated  in  a  short  time. 

Both  the  artery  and  vein  were  traced  into   the  sac  about 
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the  middle  of  the  thigh;  it  then  passed  upwards  parallel  with 
these  vessels  as  high  as  the  pelvis.  The  popliteal  artery  and 
vein,  both  communicated  with  it  below.  This  artery  was  found 
closed  and  converted  into  a  solid  cord.  The  femoral  vessels 
were  found  in  a  healthy  state  quite  down  to  the  sac. 

The  ligatures  had  been  made  according  to  the  directions  of 
Dr.  Jones,  and  tied  with  great  firmness;  but  it  was  found  that 
no  adhesion  had  taken  place  and  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  ar- 
tery had  not  been  cut.  The  sac  was  taken  out  almost  entire, 
but  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced  to  afford  any  argument 
either  for  or  against  the  doctrine  of  Scarpa.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned. 

Upon  washing  the  sac,  several  small  pieces  of  charcoal 
were  found  adhering  to  its  inner  surface.  Some  of  them  were 
as  large  as  a  chesnut,  but  probably  most  of  them  were  lost,  as 
the  fetid  contents  of  the  sac  were  thrown  into  cold  water  and 
carried  away  without  examination;  for  it  was  only  at  the 
second  washing  that  this  curious  substance  was  found.  At  first 
I  suspected  that  charcoal  had  been  brought  in  with  the  water, 
but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  firmness  with 
which  some  of  the  pieces  adhered. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  analyse  this  substance.  It  has 
all  the  characters  of  charcoal,  and  probably  its  origin  may  be 
ascertained,  as  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  were  continually- 
mixing  in  the  sac,  each  loaded  with  the  different  principles 
of  that  compound  body. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  speci- 
men, but  Dr.  Dougal  informs  me  that  he  has  sent  the  whole 
of  ft  to  Dr.  Wistar,  through  the  medium  of  his  son,  who  is 
now  attending  your  lectures. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  further  observations  might  have 
been  made  on  this  case,  but  the  patient  was  eight  miles  from 
Dr.  Dougal,  and  twenty  from  myself,  and  therefore  it  was 
difficult  for  us  to  do  more  than  merely  perform  our  duty. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  what  has  appeared  to  us 
an  interesting  and  extraordinary  case,  without  making  some 
apology  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  should  it  not  be  wor- 
thy the  attention  I  have  claimed  for  it.  .Situated  in  a  populous 
city,  you  have  many  opportunities  of  observation,  which  en- 
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tirely  escape  the  village  practitioner,  whilst  your  learning  and 
abilities  have  placed  you  in  that  enviable  station,  so  well 
described  by  Lucretius,  from  which  you  often  behold  us  wan- 
dering in  darkness,  which  the  light  of  your  happy  experience 
might  dissipate. 

"  Sed  nil  diricius  est  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina.  sapientum  templa  serena; 
Despicere  unde  qiieas  alios,  passimque  videre 
Ei-rare,  atque  viam  palanteis  quxrere  vitx. 

I  am,  your  affectionate  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  JACKSON. 

Northumberland,  March  6,  1817. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Dorsey. 


An  attempt  to  point  out  a  new,  and  successful  Method  of  treat- 
ing' Mania  a  Temulentia.*  By  Joseph  Klapp,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  Physicians  of  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House. 

u  I  have  always  thought  it  a  greater  happiness  to  discover  a  certain  me- 
thod of  curing,  even  the  slightest  disease,  than  to  accumulate  the  largest 
fortune;  and  whoever  compasses  the  former,  I  esteem  him,  not  only  hap- 
pier, hut  wiser,  and  better  too." — Sydenham.  • 

Having  many  times  remarked  that  the  subjects  of  ma- 
nia, in  consequence  of  strong  drink,  are  very  apt  to  la- 
bour under  a  vomiting  for  several  days  before  they  become 
deranged,  and  that  when  the  mental  disease  begins,  the  vomit- 
ing ceases;  and  having  also  observed  if  puking,  spontaneously, 
or  accidentally  occurs,  while  a  person  is  affected  with  this  spe- 

*  When  on  the  subject  of  amentia,  I  perceive  that  Sauvages  applies  to 
that  kind  of  mental  imbecility  occasioned  by  ardent  liquors,  the  very  appro- 
priate Latin  expression  of  amentia  a  temulentia;  I  have  conceived  that  "a 
temulentia"  connected  with  "mania"  would  form  a  better  epithet,  than 
"  mania  a  potu,"  the  phrase  in  common  use  in  this  city  to  express  insanity 
from  drunkenness.  The  first  will  signify  the  whole  cause  cf  the  disease; 
whereas  the  latter  merely  implies  madness  from  drink  without  identifying 
the  kind  of  drink. 
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cies  of  insanity,  a  period  is  shortly  put  to  the  disease.  By 
these  observations  I  was  very  readily  led  into  the  following 
reasoning.  If  spontaneous  puking  will  prevent  for  several 
days,  and  even  is  able  to  cure  mania  of  this  kind,  why  would 
not  the  administration  of  suitable  emetics  produce  similar 
good  effects.  In  thus  practising,  would  I  not  have  a  right  to 
claim  that  encouragement  which  is  derivable  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  I  was  imitating  nature,  or  treading  in  her  foot- 
steps. 

To  show  how  far  this  method  of  reasoning  will  accord  with 
experience,  the  following  cases  are  respectfully  submitted. 

•  Case  I. 

The  first  case  I  shall  relate  is  that  of  A.  B.  a  man  fifty- 
years  of  age,  keeps  a  tippling  shop,  and  has  himself  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  the  most  liberal  devotions  to  Bacchus.  On  the 
1 7th  of  August,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  paid  him  a 
visit  for  the  first  time,  when  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable mental  derangement.  The  history  which  was  given 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  disease,  is  as  follows.  At  first 
he  was  seized  with  a  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued 
more  or  less  for  four  days,  then  ceased  entirely:  on  the  fifth 
day  he  became  insane,  and  in  this  state  he  had  continued  three 
days  to  the  time  of  my  visiting  him.  During  the  whole  time 
of  his  insanity  he  had  slept  none.  In  his  case  there  was  less  of 
the  subsultus,  or  tremor  of  the  limbs,  than  is  commonly  re- 
marked in  this  disease,  but  his  delirious  opinions  appeared 
deeply  impressed,  and  were  advanced  with  a  manner  the  most 
confident.  When  he  was  requested  to  disclose  the  circum- 
stances which  were  disturbing  his  mind,  he  commenced  by 
prefacing  his  narrative  with  a  declaration  made  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  that  what  he  had  to  state,  he  not  merely 
knew  to  be  true,  but  that  he  should  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  prove  it  to  be  so.  On  my  making  a  profession  of  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  veracity,  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  proceed- 
ed with  his  statement;  but  evidently  actuated  by  that  hurry  of 
manner  and  rapidity  of  speech,  the  familiar  characteristics  of 
the  lunatic.  When  his  improbable,  and  yery  minute  story  was 
told,  it  was  easy  to  observe,  that  his  mind  was  deranged  in 
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two  of  its  operations.  He  perceived  a  number  of  objects  then 
present  which  were  not,  and  he  judged  that  his  house-keeper 
had  been  guilty  of  certain  transactions  of  which  she  was  quite 
innocent.  The  pulse  was  weak,  and  yielded  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pulsations  in  a  minute.  I  prescribed  half  an  ounce  of 
the  following  solution,  to  be  given  every  fifteen  minutes,  until 
full  vomiting  was  produced. 

R  Tartrit.  Antimonii,  vulgo  Tart,  emetic,  gr.  xxiv. 
Solve  in  aquae  calidse  unc.  vj. — ft.  solut. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  visited  him,  when  I 
was  informed,  that  after  four  doses  of  the  medicine  had  been 
given  vomiting  had  ensued,  and  a  great  quantity  of  tough,  viscid 
mucus  and  biliary  matters  were  thrown  up  from  the  stomach; 
almost  immediately  after  which  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
did  not  awake  for  two  hours  and  three  quarters;  then  he  had 
an  occasion  to  rise  to  evacuate  his  bowels,  at  which  time  the 
family  assured  me  he  seemed  rational.  After  being  removed 
from  the  close-stool  to  the  bed,  he  again  went  to  sleep,  and  I 
left  him  in  that  state. 

18th.  At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  I  found  him  awake;  previous 
however,  to  my  entering  his  chamber*  the  house-keeper  in- 
formed me,  that  ever  since  the  operation  of  the  emetic  was 
over,  he  had  generally  been  asleep,  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  forepart  of  this  day  he  had  slept  soundly.  The  tartarized 
antimony,  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  cases  of  this  disease,  purged  several  times.  The 
pulse  was  reduced  in  frequency  to  one  hundred  in  a  minute^ 
and  had  become  fuller.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with 
him,  I  hinted  at  the  perturbated  state  his  mind  had  been  in 
during  the  last  few  days;  he  quickly  made  answer  that  he 
knew  it  well,  and  that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  every 
thing  that  had  passed.  To  ascertain  more  fully  what  condi- 
tion his  memory  had  been  in  during  his  derangement,  I  asked 
him  to  relate  to  me  the  impressions  which  his  mind  had  la- 
boured under.  Accordingly,  he  stated  with  accuracy  and  good 
sense  every  thing  which  he  had  communicated  to  me  the  day 
before,  the  reality  of  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  he  then 
pledged  himself  to  prove;  the  whole  of  which,  to  make  use  of 
his  own  Expression,  he  was  now  satisfied  was  nothing  but  a 
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phantom  of  the  brain.  In  short  my  patient  was  in  his  perfect 
senses,  and  the  operation  of  the  antimony  had  left  me  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  prescribe  for  debility. 

19th.  This  day  was  spent  in  bed,  and  in  sleep. 

20th.  The  soporific  effect  which  the  antimony  had  oc- 
casioned, appeared  to  be  subsiding,  the  mind  proved  quite 
sane,  and  the  patient  requested  to  have  something  to  eat.  I 
permitted  him  to  have  panado,  or  gruel,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy,  and  weak  wine  and  water  for  drink. 

21st.  My  directions  concerning  diet  had  not  been  strictly 
adhered  to:  the  patient  had  been  very  indiscreetly  permitted 
to  dine  yesterday  on  rail;  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was 
informed  he  had  complained  of  a  sense  of  heaviness,  and  of 
some  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  back;  last  night 
slight  aberrations  of  the  mind  had  again  been  noticed,  and  his 
rest  had  not  been  so  comfortable.  Suspecting  that  the  stimulus 
of  his  yesterday's  dinner  had  occasioned  these  symptoms,  I 
desired  the  emetic  solution  to  be  repeated  as  before  ordered. 

22d.  The  medicine  had  operated  freely  after  giving  the 
third  dose;  the  uneasy  feelings  about  the  stomach  from  that 
time  ceased,  and  he  slept  comfortably  through  the  night. 

23d.  The  patient  was  found  walking  about  the  house  in 
every  respect  apparently  well,  and  I  concluded  that  further 
attendance  was  not  necessary. 

Case  II. 

On  the  16th  of  August  I  was  requested  to  see  Mr.  C ,  a 

grocer;  he  is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  has  long  been  an  in- 
temperate man.  I  had  several  times  before  seen  him  in  a  state 
of  derangement,  but  at  this  time  his  insanity  was  more  violent 
than  it  had  ever  been.  He  had  made  two  or  three  attempts  to 
destroy  himself,  and  the  constant  aid  of  several  persons  was 
required  to  keep  him  in  proper  subjection.  The  tremor  of  his 
hands  and  arms,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  frame,  was  so  great 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  his  pulse;  but  as 
near  as  I  could  perceive  it  was  very  weak,  and  frequent.  His 
wife  stated,  that  during  the  last  three  days  he  had  not  slept 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  any  one  time;  she  was  desirous 
to  have  him  removed  either  to  the  alms-house,  or  hospital, 
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but  I  prevailed  on  her  first  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  me- 
dicine. Accordingly  two  grains  of  tartris  antimonii,  were 
advised  to  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  vomit- 
ing was  excited.  This  visit  was  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  At  half 
past  10  o'clock  of  the  same  morning  I  called  again,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  medicine  had  operated  briskly  both  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  after  he  had  puked  a  few  times  he  be- 
came sleepy,  and  on  going  into  his  chamber  I  perceived  he 
was  in  a  deep  sleep.  In  the  afternoon  my  visit  was  repeated, 
when  I  found  him  still  asleep.  Directed  a  little  stimulating 
gruel  to  be  given  to  him  now  and  then  through  the  night. 

21st.  The  mental  affection  had  entirely  ceased,  but  the  pro- 
pensity to  sleep  still  continued:  permitted  a  small  quantity  of 
spirit  and  water  to  be  drank  during  the  day. 

21st.  At  my  visit  of  this  day  I  met  with  the  patient  down 
stairs,  and  completely  recovered  both  in  body  and  mind.  At- 
tendance discontinued. 

Case  III. 

Mrs.  M.  the  subject  of  the  next  case,  is  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  unfortunately  addicted  to 
the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.  I  have  attended  the  family 
of  this  lady  for  several  years,  and  have  remarked  for  some 
time  past  in  my  visits  at  her  house,  that  she  has  had  a  bloated 
appearance,  swelled  hands,  and  a  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Her 
appetite  I  was  told  had  been  very  indifferent.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  I  was  requested  to  visit  her:  when  I  arrived  it  was 
stated,  that  during  the  previous  six  or  seven  days,  she  had  la- 
boured under  sickness  of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  vomiting. 
Liquids,  and  substances  of  every  kind,  almost  immediately 
after  swallowing  them,  produced  nausea  and  puking.  The 
pulse  was  weak,  and  afforded  about  seventy-five  vibrations  per 
minute. 

Directed  the  gastric  region  to  be  covered  with  a  strong 
mustard  poultice;  when  it  had  occasioned  as  much  pain  as  the 
patient  could  bear,  to  remove  it,  and  to  dress  the  inflamed 
parts  with  sweet  oil.  Then  to  begin,  and  give  half  an  ounce  of 
the  following  mixture  every  hour,  until  the  stomach  becomes 
composed. 
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B  Succ.  limonis,  unc.  i. 
Sal.  tart.  q.  s.  ad  saturat. 
Aq.  menth.  pip.  unc.  iss. 
Aq.  comm.  unc.  iii. — ft.  mixt. 

To  drink  seltzer  water  freely. 

15th.  The  remedies  had  succeeded.  Complained  of  costive- 
ness,  and  transient  pains  in  the  bowels.  Prescribed  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil. 

16th.  The  bowels  had  not  been  moved;  in  the  course  of  last 
night  she  began  to  imagine  that  the  room,  and  the  bed  in 
which  she  lay,  contained  birds,  snakes,  and  different  frightful 
animals.  These  morbid  perceptions  produced  such  strange, 
and  incbherent  behaviour,  as  convinced  her  friends  of  her  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  insanity.  When  I  spoke  to  her  relative 
to  her  conduct  in  the  night,  she  made  light  of  it,  and  wished 
to  pass  it  over  with  a  laugh;  but  when  she  perceived  I  would 
iot  be  put  off,  she  replied,  that  her  behaviour  of  which  hyer 
friends  had  complained  to  me,  had  been  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
turbed imagination,  that  it  had  been  a  dream,  and  that  she  no 
longer  saw,  nor  believed  in  such  things.  Directed  one  of  the 
following  powders  to  be  given  every  three  hours  so  as  to 
purge  freely,  and  to  encourage  their  operation  by  drinking 
freely  of  warm  molasses  and  water. 
R  Solub.  tartar. 

Pulv.  jalap,  aa.  dr.  i. 
M.  ft.  chart,  iii. 

In  about  three  hours  subsequent  to  my  last  visit,  word  was 
left  at  my  office,  that  Mrs.  M.  had  become  violently  deranged. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  I  again  visited  her,  and  was  told  that 
the  family  had  not  been  able  to  confine  her  to  her  room;  that 
for  some  time  she  had  been  running  about  in  great  agitation 
of  mind  from  room  to  room,  and  from  house  to  house,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  escape  from  terrifying  objects,  which  she 
persisted  in  asserting  were  constantly  pursuing  her.  When  I 
was  able  to  meet  with  her,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  mental  derangement.  By  a  misapprehension 
of  the  directions,  the  powder  had  been  given  every  half  hour, 
but  without  effect.  Conceiving  it  very  necessary  to  have  the 
bowels  opened,  I  still  adhered  to  the  use  of  the  purgative 
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medicine,  and  directed  a  pint  of  strong  senna  and  manna  infu- 
sion to  be  given  to  her;  should  this  not  prove  sufficient  to  have 
recourse  to  enemata.  In  the  evening  the  medicine  operated 
two  or  three  times,  without  producing  any  alleviation  of  the 
mental  disease.  Prescribed  two  grains  of  tartarized  antimony 
dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  to  be  given  every  fifteen 
minutes  until  brisk  vomiting  is  induced. 

17th.  Was  informed  that  twelve  grains  had  been  exhibited 
before  puking  had  occurred;  shortly  after  the  operation  was 
over,  she  sunk  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
visit,  which  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  had  not  yet 
awoke.  At  half  past  four  P.  M.  I  found  her  awake,  and  in  the 
full,  and  perfect  possession  of  all  her  mental  faculties.  Pulse 
seventy-six  in  a  minute,  soft,  and  regular.  The  antimony  had 
also  purged  her  freely.  On  perceiving  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  had  completely  gained  my  point,  1  withdrew;  merely  order- 
ing the  chamber  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  to  give  to  the  patient 
occasionally  some  gruel,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  brandy. 

18th.  The  patient  was  about  the  house,  sound  in  both  mind 
and  body. 

20th.  Mrs.  M.  had  rode  out,  and  was  told,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  vertigo  she  had  remained  well. 

Case  IV. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  October,  G.  was  admitted  a  pa- 
tient into  the  alms-house,  for  mental  derangement  of  the  furi- 
bund  grade,  and  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  is  a  carpenter 
by  occupation,  is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  on  inquiry  I  was 
told  that  for  many  years  he  had  been  a  very  intemperate  man. 
Mr.  Thum,  the  senior  house  pupil,  assured  me,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  admission  he  was  not  only  violently  insane,  but  he  appeared 
to  be  so  upon  every  subject.  To  prevent  injury  to  himself  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  straight 
waistcoat,  to  have  him  closely  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
His  pulse  was  frequent,  and  weak,  and  the  trembling  of  his 
limbs  was  very  great.  He  took  two  grains  of  the  tartris 
antimonii  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water  every  fifteen 
minutes;  vomiting  was  not  created  until  after  twenty  grains 
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had  been  administered,  when  a  large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus, 
and  sordes  were  brought  up,  and  afterwards  the  bowels  were 
smartly  purged.  After  the  operation  of  the  antimony  was  over, 
Mr.  Thum  found  that  the  pulse  had  become  less  frequent, 
and  fuller.  The  patient  had  some  sleep  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  night. 

3d.  He  seems  much  better;  pulse  is  as  after  the  emetic; 
speaks  correctly  on  some  subjects,  but  remains  evidently  de- 
ranged on  others.  On  entering  his  cell  we  found  him  very  cu- 
riously employed:  he  was  pressing  with  both  arms,  and  appa- 
rently with  all  his  strength,  against  the  wall.  I  requested  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  but  he  refused  to  give  me  his 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  cell  keeper  afterwards  informed  me, 
that  during  the  whole  morning  he  had  been  bearing  against 
the  wall,  through  a  fear,  as  G.  had  stated  to  him,  that  unless 
it  was  held  up,  it  would  certainly  fall  upon  him,  and  crush 
him  to  pieces.  I  directed  the  tartarized  antimony  to  be  repeated. 

4th.  When  sixteen  grains  had  been  given,  first  vomiting,  and 
then  copious  purging  ensued.  On  examination  the  pulse  prov- 
ed to  be  one  hundred,  and  weak;  he  is  plainly  more  rational 
in  both  conversation,  and  behaviour;  in  short  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  discover  that  there  was  any  of  the  mental  affection 
remaining.  In  the  course,  however,  of  my  conversation  with 
him,  it  was  perceived  that  his  intellectual  faculties  had  not 
been  perfectly  reinstated.  Prescribed  blister  plasters  to  the 
ancles. 

5th.  Out  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  he  has  slept  eighteen, 
and  is  still  inclined  to  sleep.  When  questioned  about  sleeping 
so  much,  seems  conscious  of  his  indolence,  and  apologized 
for  it,  by  saying  that  the  narrow  limits  of  his  cell  would  not 
admit  him  to  take  exercise,  so  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
sleep  as  not.  The  blisters  had  not  yet  been  dressed.  By  the 
test  of  conversation  he  this  day  proved  rational,  upon  every  sub- 
ject. The  tremor  of  the  limbs  have  totally  ceased,  pulse  re- 
mains rather  too  frequent,  but  has  more  strength  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  Nothing  prescribed  but  some  light  diet. 

6th.  As  yesterday,  on  my  entering  the  cell,  G.  was  still  very 
comfortably  reposing  in  bed;  stated  that  his  sleep  had  been 
uninterrupted  through  the  night,  and  -asserted,  that  with  the 
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exception  of  a  little  weakness,  he  now  felt  as  well  as  he  had 
ever  done.  The  debility  of  which  he  complained,  he  jestingly- 
attributed  to  the  fatigue  he  had  incurred  by  the  great  exer- 
tions which  he  had  made  in  holding  up  the  walls  of  his  cell. 
I  embraced  this  favourable  opportunity  of  asking  him  why  he 
had  put  himself  to  that  unnecessary  trouble;  he  replied,  that  it 
had  originated  out  of  a  flighty  impression  of  his  being  at  that 
time  employed  in  erecting  the  partition  of  a  large  house, 
which  required  holding  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  at  which 
deranged  belief  he  seemed  now  much  diverted.  The  pulse 
was  one  hundred,  and  had  acquired  fulness.  He  speaks  sen- 
sibly on  every  subject,  and  gave  me  the  following  very  amus- 
ing history  of  the  beginning  and  advancement  of  his  insanity. 
He  asserted  that  it  had  been  coming  on  better  than  a  month, 
as  far  as  his  recollection  would  serve  him;  his  first  deranged 
impression  occurred  to  him  at  night,  while  in  bed  with  a  fel- 
low workman.  Two  men,  as  he  supposed,  had  procured  for 
themselves  long  iron  hooks,  with  which  they  pulled  off  him 
the  bed  clothes,  but  he  grasped  them  with  his  hands  and 
brought  the  coverings  over  him  again;  after  which  they  were 
however  again  and  again  dragged  off  the  bed;  this  irritated 
him,  and  in  a  violent  passion  he  jumped  up  to  take  revenge 
on  these  audacious  fellows,  who  had  so  repeatedly  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  rest.  At  first  he  endeavoured  to  get 
hold  of  their  persons,  but  they  had  the  address  and  activity 
to  elude  his  grasp;  though,  while  pursuing  them  around  the 
room,  he  was  several  times  on  the  very  point  of  securing 
them.  In  regard  to  the  actual  presence  of  these  mischief 
workers,  there  seemed  to  be  no  deception;  for  he  plainly  saw 
them  skipping  and  running  in  different  directions  to  avoid  him, 
and  he  was  only  amazed  at  their  superior  activity.  At  one 
time  he  was  almost  certain  of  having  one  of  them,  for  he  came 
so  near  to  him,  as  to  catch  hold  of  his  long  iron  hook,  the  in- 
strument with  which  he  had  been  disturbed  while  in  bed;  at 
length,  being  much  wearied  by  this  unsuccessful  chase,  as  a 
last  effort  to  be  revenged,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a 
stone  which  he  sent  at  them  with  great  force,  but  they  again 
contrived  to  escape  injury  by  making  a  sudden  spring  around 
the  corner  of  the  room.  He  now  returned  to  his  bed,  but  in  a 
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short  time  afterwards,  his  attention  was  a  second  time  power- 
fully excited  by  a  full  band  of  music,  which  had  suddenly 
commenced  playing  in  the  street  immediately  before  the 
door;  he  arose,  and  on  opening  the  window  to  look  out,  he 
was  unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  most  splendid 
edifice,  which  had  just  been  erected  in  the  street;  the  building 
possessed  many  ornaments;  among  the  rest,  it  had  an  elegant 
dome,  which  was  covered  with  stars  of  the  most  brilliant  kind. 
After  gazing  with  indescribable  admiration  for  some  time  at 
this  grand  fabric,  he  perceived  two  persons  having  hold  of 
hands,  dancing  round  each  other  in  the  cupola;  instantly  he 
recognized  them  to  be  the  two  men  above  alluded  to;  they 
called  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  join  them;  which 
he  did,  and  after  dancing  with  them  a  short  time,  they  asked 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  theatre;  with  this  request  he 
also  complied.  The  farce  which  was  to  be  acted,  was  called 
the  broken  bridge;  they  wished  him  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
carpenter,  to  repair  the  bridge,  but  this  he  refused  to  do, 
which  so  much  affronted  them  as  to  induce  them  to  attack 
him,  and  beat  him  very  severely.  These  strange  adventures, 
G.  states  were  acted  over  two  or  three  succeeding  nights, 
when  he  become  so  unmanageable  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
his  friends  to  have  him  placed  in  the  lunatic  department  of 
the  alms-house.  Of  the  inconsistency  of  his  past  opinion  and 
conduct,  described  in  his  curious  recital,  no  one  could  be 
more  sensible  than  himself,  or  diverted  with  its  folly.  Being 
in  every  respect  well,  the  patient  requested  his  discharge,  but 
was  prevailed  on  to  delay  his  departure  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Directed  Mr.  Thum  to  allow  him  a  little  spirit  and  water 
for  drink,  and  for  sustenance  to  supply  him  with  stimulating 
panado. 

Tth.  Continuing  to  be  well,  I  consented  to  his  liberation. 

Case  V. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mrs.  C. 
aged  about  twenty-five  years,  who  was  maniacal  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  intemperance.  Her  perceptions  were  much 
diseased,  as  she  asserted  that  she  saw  persons  and  things, 
which  were  not  present.  At  times,  white  acting  from  the  im- 
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pulse  of  her  mental  errors,  I  was  told  she  had  been  very  re- 
solute and  difficult  to  manage.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days 
she  had  slept  none;  her  pulse  was  ninety-six  and  weak.  Within 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  she  had  been  afflicted  several  times 
with  some  kind  of  fits,  and  1  could  not  determine  from  the 
imperfect  description  which  was  given  to  me,  whether  they 
were  epileptic  or  hysterical.  Having  formed  an  opinion  un- 
favourable to  the  use  of  emetics  when  this  disease  is  compli- 
cated wirh  epileptic  fits,  I  feared  it  would  be  improper  to  ad- 
minister the  antimony  in  this  case.  The  stimulating  method 
of  treatment  was  selected,  and  laudanum  was  directed  to  be 
given  every  hour  until  sleep  was  induced. 

20th.  She  had  slept  none,  notwithstanding  a  large  quantity 
of  the  laudanum  had  been  given,  and  her  insanity  did  not 
abate  until  the  stomach  became  sick  by  the  medicine,  and 
some  puking  ensued.  The  family  stated,  that  from  the  period 
of  her  having  vomited,  her  mind  had  experienced  an  unequi- 
vocal improvement.  This  unlooked  for  event  proved  a  lucky 
accident  for  the  patient,  as  it  encouraged  me  to  have  recourse 
to  the  emetic.  Accordingly,  I  prescribed  two  grains  of  the 
tartrite  of  antimony  to  be  given  in  a  little  warm  water  every 
fifteen  minutes,  until  the  stomach  was  freely  evacuated. 

21st.  Was  informed,  that  after  eight  grains  of  the  tartrite 
had  been  given,  free  and  copious  puking  was  excited,  a  great 
quantity  of  bilious  sordes  were  brought  up,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  sunk  into  an  easy  and  natural  sleep,  which 
continued  for  several  hours.  When  she  awoke,  her  mental 
affliction  seemed  to  have  nearly  subsided,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  seeing  her  this  day,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  both  in 
conversation  and  conduct  (at  least  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain) 
she  was  not  only  rational,  but  reflecting.  The  fits  with  which 
she  had  been  affected,  had  not  been  reproduced  by  the  action 
of  the  emetic,  and  I  now  think  it  probable  that  they  were  only 
hysterical,  as  during  this  visit  she  mentioned  to  me,  that  for 
the  last  two  months,  she  had  laboured  under  a  suppression  of 
the  menses. 

22d.  She  has  perfectly  recovered  her  intellectual  faculties; 
and  with  the  exception  of  menstruation,  which  has  taken  place 
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since  yesterday,  she  is  apparently  free  from  all  bodily  indis- 
position. 

24th.  Has  had  no  return  of  mania,  and  my  attendance  ended. 

A  further  detail  of  cases  it  is  presumed  would  be  unne- 
cessary, and  of  course  would  be  a  useless  consumption  of  time 
and  paper.  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  render  it  at  least 
probable,  that  in  this  description  of  insanity,  emetics  promise 
to  the  practitioner  very  superior  advantages.  In  relation 
however  to  the  method  of  treatment,  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  state,  that,  in  this  disease,  the  stomach  has  usually  proved 
to  be  in  a  very  torpid  insensible  condition,  and  in  some  in- 
stances this  has  been  the  case  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  require 
a  scruple,  and  even  twenty-eight  grains  of  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony to  be  administered  before  puking  could  be  excited.  I 
have  also  found,  that  when  the  stomach  could  not  be  excited 
to  vomiting  by  the  antimony,  or  by  such  doses  of  it  as  was 
deemed  safe  to  give,  this  effect  has  been  happily  produced  by 
changing  the  article  for  ipecacuanha,  but  not  until  very  large 
doses  of  the  latter  had  been  administered.  In  the  generality 
of  cases,  I  believe  the  antimony  has  operated  both  on  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  but  when  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
commonly  when  the  ipecacuanha  had  been  used,  I  have  found 
it  useful  to  empty  the  bowels  with  some  purgative  medicine. 
That  usually  preferred  is  a  combination  of  jalap  and  soluble 
tartar,  as  was  directed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  M. 

What  will  be  the  success  of  this  practice  in  the  numerous 
varieties  of  this  disease,  at  present  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
say;  further  experience  has  in  reserve  the  answer  to  this  im- 
portant inquiry.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  may  hereafter  think  proper  to  give  it  a  trial,  that  it  has 
been  mostly  in  simple  cases,  uncombined  with  other  diseases, 
in  which  I  have  used  it;  and  in  such  I  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  as  vastly  superior  to  any  other  method  ever  used. 
In  one  instance  where  it  had  supervened  upon  dysentery,  and 
the  patient  in  an  exhausted  condition,  I  found  the  emetic  of 
no  use.  In  another  complicated  with  erysipelas,  and  severe 
syphilitic  symptoms,  it  succeeded,  in  the  cells  of  our  infirma- 
ry, speedily  and  perfectly.  The  patient  was  a  young  woman 
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who  was  seized  with  insanity  while  under  Dr.  Dorsey's  care 
in  the  surgical  ward. 

To  conclude,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  several 
advantages  of  the  above  mode  of  practice,  the  inconsiderable 
trouble  it  occasions  the  physician,  and  the  facility  with  which 
relief  is  procured  for  the  patient,  constitute  a  subject  which 
presents  the  most  ample  scope  for  observation  and  reflection. 
But  at  the  present  time  I  shall  content  myself  with  merely 
making  a  further  statement  of  a  single  fact;  and  that  is,  within 
the  last  few  months,  more  than  thirty  lunatics  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  reason  and  to  society  by  the  employment  of 
emetics  under  my  direction.  Twenty  of  which  cures,  I  consi- 
der myself  as  fortunate  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  say,  have 
been  accomplished  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  students, 
who  attended  the  practice  of  our  infirmary  during  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  remainder  in  my  private  practice. 

February  10,1817. 

P.  S.  Such  of  the  faculty  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  think  proper  to  give  the  above  mode  of  practice  a 
trial,  will  confer  a  particular  favour  by  transmitting  to  me  an 
account  of  their  experience. 
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THE  NEW  BLOW-PIPE. 

Much  interest  appears  to  have  been  lately  excited  in  Eng- 
land by  Dr.  Clarke's  Experiments  on  the  Blow-pipe,  and  the 
dangers  of  explosion'attempted  to  be  guarded  against,  by  va- 
rious contrivances.  The  following  letter  inserted  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  December  1816,  will  show  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  this  interesting  application  of  the  gases  in 
promoting  fusion. 

Sir, —  The  new  blow-pipe,  acting  by  a  stream  of  condensed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  has  deservedly  excited  much  interest: 
a  detail  of  some  experiments  effected  by  means  of  this  power- 
ful instrument  may  prove  interesting.  I  am  following  them  up; 
and  may  merely  mention,  meantime,  that  the  oxygen  was  ob- 
tained from  oxy muriate  of  potassa,  and  the  hydrogen  from 
zinc,  &c.  The  proportions,  such  as  form  the  constituents  of 
water: 

1.  Platinum  as  thick  as  a  stocking  wire  was  instantly  fused, 
scintillated,  and  fell  in  a  large  globule* 

2.  Palladium  fused  instantly  and  slightly  scintillated, 

3.  A  watch-spring  melted  with  most  splendid  cor ruscations, 
fused  into  a  large  globule,  and  even  boiled  violently. 

4.  Pure  caustic  alumina  and  magnesia  burnt  with  inde- 
scribable brilliancy,  exhibiting  a  splendour  of  light  rivalled  only 
by  the  sun, 

5.  Part  of  a  tobacco-pipe  burnt  vividly,  and  was  fused  into 
glass. 

6.  A  piece  of  indigo  exhibited  a  beautiful  and  intense  flame, 

7.  A  fine  electric  tourmalin  grew  red  hot,  instantly  fused, 
and  flamed. — It  did  not  for  ego  its  electric  powers, 

8.  The  diamond,  in  a  groove  of  charcoal,  was  submitted  to 
its  influence: — In  a  short  time  it  became  red  hot,  then  burst 
into  flame;  and,  when  dislodged  from  its  nidus,  it  fell  upon 
the  table,  and  continued  a  second  or  two  in  actual  fame. 
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Through  Dr.  Clarke  the  chemist  has  received  an  agent  of 
the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  ignition.  Anticipation  augurs 
in  "  breathless  expectation"  the  most  brilliant  results.  Man  is 
only  in  the  infancy  of  his  being! 

I  am,  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Murray. 

Surrey  Institution,  Dec  24,  1816. 

P.  S.  A  mass  of  percarburet  of  iron  (plumbago)  gave 
beautiful  minute  sparks^  and  was  fused. 

Rock  crystal  decrepitated  violently*  At  this  moment  an 
explosion  of  the  condensed  gases  took  place,  and  the  instru- 
ment was  rendered  useless. 

This  accident  suspends  for  the  present  a  continuation  of  the 
experiments;  but  the  chemist  must  smile  at  danger  when  such 
brilliant  results  rise  up  in  prospective.  J.  M. 

Process  for  Sweetening  Musty  Corn. 

Mr.  Hatchett  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  their 
sitting,  December  5,  1816,  a  process  for  sweetening  musty 
corn,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Several  years  ago  this 
philosopher  was  engaged  in  researches  into  the  quality  and 
products  of  wheat  and  barley;  in  consequence  of  which  he  dis- 
covered that  musty  grain,  which  was  so  bitter  as  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  use,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  ground,  might  be 
rendered  perfectly  sweet  and  sound  by  simply  immersing  it  in 
boiling  water  and  letting  it  remain  till  the  water  became  cold. 
The  quantity  of  water  in  this  case  was  always  double  that  of 
the  corn  to  be  purified.  Mr.  H.  found  that  the  musty  quality 
rarely  penetrated  through  the  husk  of  the  wheat,  and  that  in 
the  very  worst  cases  it  did  not  extend  through  the  amylaceous 
matter  which  lies  immediately  under  the  skin.  In  the  hot  water 
all  the  decayed  or  rotten  grain  swims  on  the  surface,  so  that  the 
remaining  wheat  is  effectually  cleaned  from  all  impurities, 
and  this  too  without  any  material  loss.  The  wheat  is  afterwards 
to  be  dried,  stirring  it  occasionally  on  the  kiln,  when  it  will  be 
found  improved  to  an  extent  which  can  scarcely  be  believed 
without  actual  experience.  The  immense  quantities  of  musty 
corn  now  in  merchants*  ware-houses  or  granaries  belonging  to 
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farmers,  render  these  experiments  highly  valuable  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ca- 
vils of  ignorance  and  inhumanity,  the  good  sense  of  all  those 
interested  will  lead  them  to  adopt  so  easy,  cheap,  and  effectual 
means  of  rendering  their  wheat  or  other  grain  from  10s.  to 
40*.  a  quarter  more  valuable.  Phil.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1816. 


NEW  FR1GORIFIC  MIXTURE. 

To  Mr.  Tilloch. 

Sir, — Among  the  numerous  mixtures  which  are  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  sensible  heat,  a  very  convenient  and  ef- 
fective one  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of 
chemists.  It  is  that  of  snow  and  alcohol.  The  greatest  ef- 
fect appears  to  take  place  when  equal  weights  of  each  are  used, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  precaution  of  effecting  the 
solution  in  the  least  possible  time  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  cold. 

The  temperature  both  of  the  snow  and  alcohol  being  32°, 
the  solution  in  several  experiments  fell  to  —  17°,  amounting 
to  49°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  alcohol  was  not  of  a  very  low  spe- 
cific gravity,  so  that  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce at  least  an  additional  degree.  The  original  communica- 
tion not  having  reached  you,  and  no  memorandum  having  been 
preserved,  I  cannot  now  state  what  its  strength  was,  nor  does 
the  season  as  yet  admit  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment;  since 
the  difference  in  the  solubility  of  pounded  ice  and  of  snow  will 
sensibly  affect  the  results. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  circumstance  explains  the  greater 
degree  of  cold  generated  by  mixing  snow  with  our  strong  wines, 
than  by  plunging  the  containing  vessel  into  the  ice  and  water. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MacCulloch. 
Blackheath,  Dec  181& 


Ergot. 

M.  Virey  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy  of 

Sciences  (formerly  the  Institute)  states  that  the  spur  of  the  rye 

is  not  a  champignon  of  the  genus  Scleroticum,  as  M .  Decan- 

dolie  had  endeavoured  to  prove;  but  that  it  is  a  real  disease  of 
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the  grain;  since  there  are  to  be  found  in  it  all  the  peculiarities 
of  organization  of  the  rye,  a  degeneration  as  yet  unknown  in 
its  nature,  amylaceous  fecula,  and  probably  all  the  immediate 
materials  of  the  Cerealia. — Ibid. 


Oxalic  Acid. 
The  number  of  subjects  lately  poisoned  by  the  oxalic  acid 
renders  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  caution  necessary  on 
this  subject.  The  principal  use,  we  understand,  to  which  this 
chemical  preparation  is  applied,  is  to  clean  boot-tops;  and,  as 
it  is  not  expensive,  it  is  not  only  bought  and  sold  with  little 
reserve,  but  left  about  to  be  used  when  wanted.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  large  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  any 
dangerous  effect,  but  the  dose  is  far  from  being  ascertained. 
It  has  usually  been  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts,  when  any  acci- 
dent has  happened.  Tne  account  of  the  appearances  after  death 
are  differently  described;  and,  we  suspect  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  sufficient  distinction  has  not  always  been  made  between 
the  destruction  of  the  stomach  and  the  neighbouring  parts  by 
the  supposed  poison  and  by  the  gastric  juice.  On  this  we  are 
engaged  in  a  few  experiments,  the  result  of  which  shall  be  re- 
corded in  our  next.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  thankful  for  any 
well  authenticated  communications. 

Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour. 


A  new  French  Pharmacopoeia. 
By  an  ordonnance  of  the  King,  bearing  date  the  8th  Au- 
gust, 1816,  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  seu  Pharmacopoeia 
Gallica,  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  Napoleon  in  1803,  is  forth- 
with to  be  printed;  and,  within  the  date  of  six  months  from  its 
publication,  every  apothecary  is  bound  to  procure  a  copy,  and 
always  to  prepare  his  medicines  strictly  according  to  the  for- 
mula, under  a  penalty  of  500  francs.  Every  copy  is  to  be 
stamped,  1st,  with  the  seal  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris;  2d,  with 
the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris;  and  3d,  with  the  bookseller's  name.  Every  copy  not  so 
stamped  and  signed  to  be  considered  counterfeit,  and  the  seller 
prosecuted  by  the  King's  attorney-general.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  there  has  been  no  French  official  Pharmaco- 
poeia published  since  the  year  1748!— Ibid. 
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Notices  respecting  New  Books, 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1816,  has  just  appeared, 
and  the  following  are  its  contents: 

11.  An  Essay  towards  the  Calculus  of  Functions.  Part  ii. 
By  C.  Babbage,  Esq.  Communicated  by  W.  H.  Wollaston, 
M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. — 12.  Experiments  and  Observations  to  prove 
that  the  beneficial  Effects  of  many  Medicines  are  produced 
through  the  Medium  of  the  circulating  Blood,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale  upon  the  Gout.  By  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S.  Communicated  by  the  So- 
ciety for  improving  animal  Chemistry. — 13.  An  Appendix  to  a 
Paper  on  the  effects  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale  on  Gout.  By 
Sir  Everard    Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S — 14.  On  the  cutting 

Diamond.  By  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S 15.   An 

Account  of  the  Discovery  of  a  Mass  of  Native  Iron  in  Brasil. 
By  A.  F.  Mornay,  Esq.  in  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M. 
D.  Sec.  R.  S. — 16.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the 
Mass  of  Native  Iron  found  in  Brasil.  By  W.  H.  Wollaston, 
M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.— 17.  On  Ice  found  in  the  Bottoms  of  Ri- 
vers. By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jos.  Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  P.  R.  S.— 
18.  On  the  Action  of  detached  Leaves  of  Plants.  By  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  P.  R.  S  — -19.  On  the  Manu- 
facture of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  at  Monte  della  Guardia 
near  Genoa.  By  H.  Holland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.— 20.  On  the 
Formation  of  Fat  in  the  Intestine  of  the  Tadpole,  and  on  the 
Use  of  the  Yelk  in  the  Formation  of  the  Embryo  in  the  Egg. 
By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S — 21.  On  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline  Lens  in  Fishes  and  Quadrupeds,  as  as- 
certained by  its  Action  on  polarized  Light.  By  David  Brew- 
ster, L  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  and  Edin.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.  C.  B.  P.  R.  S — 22. 
Some  further  Account  of  the  Fossil  Remains  of  an  Animal, 
of  which  a  Description  was  given  to  the  Society  in  1814.  By 
Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S.— 23.  Further  Obser- 
vations on  the  Feet  of  Animals  whose  progressive  Motion  can 
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be  carried  on  against  Gravity.  By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
V.  P.  R.  S. — 24.  A  new  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  By  Thomas  Knight,  Esq.  Communicated  by  W* 
H.  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.— 25.  On  the  Fluents  of  ir- 
rational Functions.  By  Edward  French  Bromhead,  Esq.  M. 
A.  Communicated  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  F.  R.  S. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  has  been  for  a  long  time  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  work  on  Insanity  with  the  following  title,  "  Patholo- 
gy of  Animal  Life,  or  the  Manifestations  of  the  Human  Mind 
in  the  State  of  Disease  termed  Insanity.''  Every  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  very  distressing  conditions  of  persons 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  mind,  but  particularly  the  insane 
poor,  who  are  confined  for  the  security  of  society  in  the  melan- 
choly cells  of  a  madhouse,  must  be  glad  to  hear  that  any  new 
light  is  about  to  be  thrown  on  this  hitherto  very  obscure  and 
incurable  disorder.  The  public  attention,  too,  has  been  parti- 
cularly drawn  towards  this  subject  of  late,  by  the  very  intimate 
scrutiny  made  into  public  lunatic  asylums  by  persons  invest- 
ed with  authority,  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons:— an  investigation  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
shamefully  neglected  state  of  insane  persons,  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  the  disease  itself; — an  in- 
vestigation, too,  which  has  left  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of 
alarm  for  tke  treatment  of  their  unfortunate  fellow-creatures. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  who  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  and 
has  exercised  the  most  powerful  talents,  in  pursuing  this  dis- 
ease through  all  its  stages  and  varieties,  and  who  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  visiting  the  principal  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  Europe,  has  at  length  determined  to  lay  his 
labours  before  the  public,  with  the  hope  that,  since  such  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
brain  and  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  in  a  healthy  state 
has  of  late  been  made,  a  great  deal  may  yet  be  done  for  those 
who  suffer  from  its  partial  or  general  derangement,  by  a  phi- 
losophical comparison  of  a  very  numerous  collection  of  cases, 
with  the  peculiar  organization  and  moral  habits  of  the  indi- 
viduals. The  work  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. — Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  a  Commencement  for  conferring  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  the 
Arts,  held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1817,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen,  their 
Theses  being  on  the  subjects  specified  below. 


Basile  Charlebois, 
Thomas  Boutillier, 


John  Baxter,  Jun. 
Winslow  Warren, 


George  Sumner, 
Ephraim  Buck, 


Thomas  B.  Evans, 
W.  H.  Gillingham, 
George  Thum, 
Richard  Randolph, 
Thomas  Whitesides, 
John  E.  Espy, 

Azor  L.  Gregory, 
A.  A.  Bertron, 
Feter  Cadwallader, 
Jacob  Sharpless, 
James  M.  Dougal, 
Samuel  Duffield, 
James  A.  Thackara, 
William  J.  Clarke, 
Edward  Haydock, 


Charles  Mendenhall, 
William  Rumsey, 
Jacob  Moore, 


CANADA. 

On  the  Regimen 


of  Puerperal 


Women. 
Balsamum  Canadense. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Sweating  as  a  Cure  of  Disease. 
Croup. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Functions  of  the  Kidney. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

On  Dyspepsia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
On  Splints. 
Hepatitis. 
Growth. 

Suspended  Animation. 
Uterine  Hemorrhage. 
On  the  Influence  of  the  Digestive 

Organs,  &c. 
Hepatitis. 
Femoral  Rupture. 
Collinsonia. 
Mania  a  Potu. 
Synocha  Contagiosa. 
Inguinal  Hernia. 
Nicotiana. 
Trachitis. 
Phrenitis. 

DELAWARE. 

Sympathies  of  the  Stomach. 

Respiration. 

Dropsy. 


Henry  Smith, 
John  K.  Sappington, 
William  Vanlear, 
William  S   M'Pherson, 
Wiiliam  F.  Harper, 
Samuel  T.  Kemp, 
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MARYLAND. 

Cholera. 

Typhus  Fever. 

Dyspepsia. 

Dysentery. 

Uterine  Hemorrhage. 

Pneumonia  vera. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Harden  Massie, 
Jaxmes  W.  Paxton, 
Anderson  Salle, 
Elias  E.  Buckner, 
William  Withers, 
Thomas  Peete, 
George  Feild, 
Nathaniel  Harrison, 
Edward  H.  Barton, 
Robert  Powel  Page, 
Philip  B.  Thvveatt, 
Thomas  P.  Atkinson, 
Robert  R.  Shore, 
Henry  Clarkson, 
Thomas  Martin, 
John  Drish, 
John  Bell, 

Thomas  T.  Blackford, 
John  Parke  Street, 
Charles  J.  Payne, 
John  Branch, 
Lewis  W.  Chamberlayne, 
Samuel  Wiles, 
William  D.  Price, 
George  W.  Coleman, 
Samuel  W.  Tompkins, 
Hubbard  T.  Minor, 


Erysipelas. 

Pneumonia  Typhoides. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus. 

On  the  Principle  of  Life. 

Cephalalgia. 

Cynanche  Trachealis. 

Cathartics. 

Hepatitis  acuta. 

Epilepsy. 

Diabetes. 

Nicotiana. 

Hepatitis. 

Bilious  Colic. 

Tetanus. 

Apocynum  Cannabinum. 

Arsenic. 

Functions  of  the  Liver, 

Diabetes. 

Compound  Fractures. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus. 

Remittent  Fever. 

Intermittent  Fever. 

Typhus  Pneumonia. 

Cortex  Querci. 

Cynanche  Trachealis. 

Fracture  of  Malleolus  Internus. 

Amenorrhcea. 


NORTH 
Solomon  B.  Williams, 
Wilie  Perry, 


CAROLINA. 

Apoplexy. 
Intermittents. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


William  L.  Kirkland, 
Alexander  Hume, 
John  C.  Tunno, 
Benjamin  Huger, 
Jacob  D.  Guerard, 
John  W.  M'Call, 
James  H.  B.  Malcomson, 


Capsicum  annuum. 

On  Tumours. 

Popliteal  Aneurism. 

Dyspepsia. 

Animal  Poisons. 

Ligatures. 

Oleum  Terebinthinse  in  Epilepsy- 
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William  H.  Cuyler, 
John  Carter, 
Charles  D.  Meigs, 
William  H.  Pope, 


GEORGIA. 

Tetanus. 

Cynanche  Trachealis. 
Prolapsus  Uteri. 
Hydrophobia. 


George  W.  Smith, 
Thomas  P.  Ross, 
Coleman  Rogers. 


KENTUCKY. 

Diseases,  &c.  of  the  Teeth. 
Diarrhoea. 


MISSISSIPPI  TERRITORY. 


William  R.  Coxe, 


Hydrocephalus. 
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Abstract  of  the  Bill  of  Mortality,  for  the  Town  of  Boston, 
from  the  31st  of  December,  1815,  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1817;  agreeably  to  the  Record  kept  at  the  Health-Office, 


Deaths  in  each 
Month. 

r3j 

pi 

AGES. 

January, 

44 

4? 

91 

Under     1 

Year 

186 

February, 

51 

47 

98 

From      1 

to         2 

68 

March, 

4.5 

38 

8» 

2 

to        5 

59 

April,     - 

39 

48 

87 

5 

to       10 

29 

May,       - 

42 

30 

72 

10 

to       20 

49 

June, 

29 

24 

53 

20 

to       30 

142 

July,       - 

33 

28 

61 

30 

to       40 

114 

August, 

30 

34 

64 

40 

to       50 

88 

September,     - 

33 

41 

74 

50 

to       60 

57 

October, 

38 

32 

70 

60 

to      70 

49 

November, 

23 

r>7 

60 

70 

to       80 

4.3 

December,     - 

49 

42 

91 

80 

90 

to       90 
to     100 

id 

2 

Totals, 

456 

448 

904 

Total, 

904 

The  above  mentioned  Deaths  were  caused  by  the  following  Diseases 
and  Casualties,  to  wit: 


Abscess, 

1 

Fever  Rheumatic, 

3 

Neurosis,      .         .         1 

Apoplexy,    . 

18 

Pleurisy, 

1 

Old  Age,      .         .       37 

Burns, 

3 

Puerperal, 

12 

Palsy,            .         .         8 

Cancers, 

2 

Pulmonic, 

61 

Phrenitis,      .         .         1 

Casualty, 

5 

Typhus, 

15 

Polypus  in  the  nose,     1 

Cholera, 

5 

Fits,    . 

16 

Quinsy,         .        .       Id 

Consumption, 

180 

Haemoptysia, 

1 

Scalds,           .          .          2 

Cramp, 

2 

Hamiorrhagia,     . 

1 

Scarlatina  anginosa,     1 

Croup, 

4 

Hepatitis,    . 

2 

Scirrhous  Liver,  .         1 

Cynanche  Tracheali 

s,2 

Hooping-  Cough, 

9 

Still-Born,             .       31 

Dyspepsy,     . 

18 

Hydrocephalus, 

12 

Sudden,         .         .       21 

Diseases  unknown, 

84 

Jaund.ce, 

3 

Suicide,         .         .         4 

Drowned,     . 

12 

Infantile  Diseases, 

195 

Tetanus,       .         .         1 

Dropsy, 

12 

Intoxication, 

3 

White  Swelling,            1 

Dysentery,   . 

6 

Insanity, 

2 

Worms,        .         .         1 

Elephantiasis, 

1 

Marasmus, 

37 

Fever  Inflammatory 

,    7 

Measles, 

6 



Bilious, 

10 

Mortification, 

13 

Total,    904 

•Malignant, 

11 

Murdered, 

2 



Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

NATHANIEL  GREENOUGH,  Secretary. 
Boston,  February  5,  1817. 

CCj3  BOSTON"  lies  in  42,  23,  15,  N.  lat.  and  70,  52,  42,  W.  long.— The  Census 
of  1810,  in  the  month  of  August,  states  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  32,250.' 

%*  The  reader  will  see  by  the  preceding  official  Bill  of  Mortality,  that  by  the 
kindness  of  a  good  Providence,  and  the  exertion  made  to  diffuse  the  blessing  of 
Vaccination  through  the  town,  not  a  single  instance  of  mortality  by  Small  Pox  oc- 
curred in  Boston  during  the  last  year.  \_Boston  CeniineL 


*  Ten  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  Hospital  on  Ralnsford  Island. 

Vol.  VII.  2  M  No. 


26. 
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Cramp  in  the  stomach,        , 

Diarrhoea, 

Drinking  cold  water,            , 

Dropsy,               •          • 

Dropsy  in  the  chest, 

Dropsy  in  the  head, 

Drowned,            .          •         , 

Dysentery,          •          •          . 

Dyspepsia,          • 

Epilepsy, 

Erysipelas,          .          .          « 

Executed, 

Fever,                                      , 

Fever,  bilious,              .         . 

Fever,  hectic, 

Fever,  inflammatory, 
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Fever,  intermittent,    « 

Fever,  puerperal, 

Fever,  remittent, 

Fever,  typhus, 

Flux,  infantile, 

Fracture,             .         , 

Frozen,               •         , 

Gout, 

Gravel, 

Haemorrhage,      •         . 

Haemoptysis, 

Herpes, 

Hives  or  Croup, 

Jaundice, 

Iliac  Passion, 

Infanticide,         . 
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REMARKS. 

The  City  Inspector  respectfully  reports  to  the  Board,  a 
statement  of  the  deaths,  in  the  city  and  county  of  New-York, 
for  the  Year  1816. 

The  number  of  deaths  were  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  being  an  excess  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  over  what  took  place  in  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
in  the  deaths  may  be  accounted  for, — from  the  increased  po- 
pulation in  the  city, — from  the  ravages  of  that  pestilent  epide- 
mic the  Small  Pox,  which  carried  off  in  1816,  eighty-five  per- 
sons more  than  those  which  became  its  victims  in  1815;  and 
also,  from  returns  of  deaths  being  made  at  his  office,  by  some 
sextons  in  distant  parts  of  the  island  during  the  last  year,  who 
had  neglected  to  perform  this  necessary  part  of  their  duty  be- 
fore that  period.  From  these  united  considerations  the  City 
Inspector  is  of  opinion,  that  the  city  has  been  generally  as 
healthy  as  heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  months  of 
the  past  year,  which  were  unusually  mortal;  in  January  especi- 
ally, ninety-eight  persons  died  of  the  *  Small  Pox*  alone,  among 
whom  was  an  aged  woman  of  97  years,  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  particularly  in  a  city,  where  an 
institution  exists,  capable,  by  vaccination,  of  averting  the  hor- 
rors of  that  loathsome  and  deadly  disease,  and  thereby  preser- 
ving so  many  valuable  lives. 

The  City  Inspector  observes  that  the  number  of  fc  Consump- 
tive* cases  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  exceeding  by 
sixty,  that  which  took  place  in  1815;  he  is  of  opinion  that 
many  cases  were  returned  *  Consumptive''  which  should  have 
been  reported  under  other  heads;  in  children,  particularly, 
worms  are  known  to  be  fatal,  they  pine  under  their  influence, 
and  are,  from  their  changing  symptoms,  frequently  misunder- 
stood and  therefore  returned  inaccurately.  In  adults  also^ 
many  cases  reported  in  like  manner  as  l  Consumptive,''  in  reality 
spring  from  irregularities,  which  the  feelings  of  relations  and 
friends  induce  to  class  in  this  general  and  sweeping  complaint; 
thus  covering  their  infirmities  from  the  public  observation, 
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under  the  operation  of  very  natural,  and  perhaps  not  unpraise- 
worthy  motives.*  GEORGE  CUMING, 

City  Inspector. 
New-Tork,  January  13,  1817. 


By  a  report  of  Deaths  in  the  Borough  of  Harrisburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, from  January  1,  1816,  to  Jan.  1,  1817,  furnished 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Kelso,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  was 
fifty-six.    The  diseases  noticed  are: — 


Abscess  of  the  Lungs, 

Bilious  Fever, 

Child  Bed, 

Consumption, 

Colic, 

Cholera  Infantum, 

Dropsy, 

Fits,      - 

Hives, 

Inflammatory  Fever, 

Jaundice,     - 

Marasmus, 

Old  Age,     - 

Palsy, 

Pleurisy, 

Small  Pox, 

Typhoid  state  of  fever, 

Besides — Drunkenness, 
Still  Born, 
Sudden, 
Unknown, 


1 
6 
3 
6 

1 
3 
2 

7 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 

56 


The  Population  of  Harrisburgh  is  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  persons. 

*  Until  the  above  judicious  remarks  are  more  carefully  attended  to,  we 
cannot  expect  an  accurate  list  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

Editors* 
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Statement  of  Deaths,  with  the  diseases  and  ages,  in  the  City  and  Li- 
'  berths  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  1st  of  January  1816,  to  the  1st 
of  January  1817. 


DISEASES. 


Aphthse      -  -  • 

Asthma      -  -  ■ 

Abscess      -  -  ■ 

Aneurism  -  -  • 

Apoplexy  -  -  ■ 

Atrophy    -  -  ■ 
Angina  Pectoris 

Burns        -  -  ■ 

Cancer       -  -  ■ 

Casualties  -  -  • 

Catarrh      -  -  ■ 

Child  Bed  -  ■ 
Cholera  Morbus 

Colic     -    -  -  ■ 


Consumption   of  \ 
the  Lungs  3 

Convulsions  -  - 
Curved  Spine  -  -  - 
Caries  -  -  -  -  - 
Cachexy  -  -  -  - 
Compression  of  "> 
Brain  3 

Decay 

Diarrhoea  -    -    -    - 
Dropsy       -    -     -    - 
of  the  Breast  -    - 
in  the  Brain    -     • 
Drowned  -    - 

Dysentery  -  -  - 
Drunkenness  -  - 
Disease  in  Hip  Joint 

Debility 

Dislocation  -  -  - 
Epilepsy  -  -  -  - 
Erysipelas  -  -  - 
Fracture    -     -     -    - 

Fever    

Intermittent  -  - 
Remittent  -  -  - 
Bilious  -  -  - 
Nervous  -  -  - 
Malignant  -  - 
Typhus  -  -  - 
Puei  peral  -  - 
Hectic  -  -  - 
Inflammatory 


17  10 

0  0 

27  38 

1  0 


111       0 

0     22 


0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 

10 
0 

20 
0 


9  2 

1  1 

2  0 
0  0 

10  18 

0  0 


18     32 
1       2 


1     13 
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2 
2 
0 
5 
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i 
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0 

1 
1 

2 
6 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
18 
13 
0 


3 
3 
7 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
6 
1 
0 
1 
0 
10 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 


10  2 

11  10 


24     11 
8       2 


9     10     17     91  113  104     31     27      9       l 


0  2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  o 


7 
16 

9 

4 
36 
29 

4 
18 
14 
17 
46 

9 
90 

5 


0       0    434 

167 
1 
3 
6 


39 

33 

52 

21 

83 

34 

30 

8 

1 

58 

1 

5 

19 

4 

38 

2 

22 

17 

6 

2 

78 

24 


Carried  over,      229  119  98     87     54     178  248  205.112  89     50     19 


5     2     1501 


Eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Brought  forward, 
Gangrene  and       "> 
Mortification     3 

Gout 

Gravel  -  -  -  -  - 
Hooping  Cough   -     - 

Hives 

Hernia 

Haemorrhage  -     -     - 
Hydrophobia  -     -     - 
Inflammation  of   7 
the  Brain  5 

of  the  Lungs    -     - 
of  the  Stomach     - 
of  the  Bowels  -    - 
of  the  Liver     -     - 
of  the  Bladder 
Insanity      -     -     -     - 
Jaundice     -     -     -     - 
Lethargy    -     -     -     - 
Measles     -     -    -    - 
Murdered       -     -     - 
Old  Age     -    -    -    - 
Pleurisy     -     -     -     - 
Palsv   *----- 
Pistol  Shot  Wound 

Rickets 

Rheumatism  -  -  - 
Scrofula  -  -  -  - 
Sore  Throat  -  -  . 
Still  Horn  -  -  -  - 
Suicide  -  -  -  - 
Sudden  -  -  -  . 
Syphilis  -  -  -  - 
Strangury  -  -  . 
Small"  Pox  natural  - 
Spina  Bifida  -  -  - 
Teething  -  -  -  . 
Tabes  -  -  -  .  . 
Ulcers  -  -  -  -  . 
Worms  -  -  -  . 
Unknown  -    -     -    . 


229  119 

98 

87 

54  178  248  205  112 
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15 

10 

18 

2 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

13 

4 

11 
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0 
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8 

34 

10 

3 

55 

17 

7 

8 

4 

2 

17 

34 

12 

17 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

130 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

5 

3 
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0 

0 

22 
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Total,  432  1G8  171   133     81  272  366  265  154  126     68     63     15       5  2319 

Note.  Of  the  above  there  were  703  males  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  450  under 
twenty  years:  of  females,  585  of  twenty  years  and  upwards,  399  under  twenty  years;  and 
182  children,  principally  under  one  year,  whose  sex  is  unknown. 

Deaths  in  each  month  of  the  above  period. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Adults. 

Children.    Total. 

January 

-      99 

82 

181 

October       -     -      97 

95        192 

February    - 

-     118 

83 

201 

November  -     -       82 

60        142 

March  -     - 

-     105 

88 

193 

December  -     -      98 

55        153 

April     .     . 

-     109 

69 

178 





May      -     - 

-     108 

75 

183 

Total    -     -     -     1295 

1024      2319 

June      -     - 
July       -     - 

-  135 

-  131 

91 
97 

226 
228 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

August 

-     113 

123 

236 

JOHN  ALLISON,  Clerk 

September 

-    100 

106 

206 

Health  Office,  Ftbruar 

Hth,  1817. 
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Abstract  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  the  City  and  Precincts  of 
Baltimore,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1816,  to  the  frst  of 
January,  1817;  taken  from  the  Record  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Health. 


e» 

AGES. 

Deaths  in  each 
Month. 

"2 

• 

5 

"e 

Under     1 

Year 

477 

* 

S 

£ 

From      1 
2 
3 

to          2 
to          3 
to          5 

73 
64 
40 

January, 

59 

50 

109 

February, 

59 

51 

110 

5 

to         10 

54 

March, 

57 

55 

112 

10 

to         20 

166 

April, 

57 

38 

95 

20 

to         30 

176 

May, 

54 

30 

84 

30 

to         40 

102 

June, 

56 

31 

87 

40 

to         50 

53 

July,                -         - 

59 

43 

102 

50 

to         60 

41 

August, 

107 

105 

212 

60 

to         70 

26 

September,     - 

73 

65 

138 

70 

to         80 

37 

October, 

36 

44 

80 

80 

to        90 

5 

November, 

58 

52 

110 

90 

to       100 

2 

December, 

43 

35 

78 

100 

to       110 

1 

Totals, 

718 

599 

1317 

Total, 

1317 

The  above  mentioned  Deaths  were  caused  by  the  following  Diseases 
and  Casualties,  to  wit: 


Apoplexy, 

5 

Inflammation  of  the  Liver, 

5 

Asthma, 

2 

Insanity, 

- 

- 

3 

Cancer, 

4 

King's  Evil,     - 

- 

. 

2 

Casualties, 

-      27 

Lock  Jaw, 

- 

- 

2 

Cold,      - 

-       11 

Measles, 

. 

. 

7 

Child  Bed,      - 

-      26 

Mortification, 

. 

. 

-      17 

Cholera  Morbus, 

-    132 

Mumps, 

. 

. 

1 

Colic  (Bilious) 

5 

Murder, 

- 

. 

2 

(Cramp) 

-       11 

Old  Age, 

. 

. 

-       54 

Consumption, 

-     250 

Palsy, 

- 

- 

-       10 

Croup, 

-       39 

Pleurisy, 

- 

- 

-      75 

Dropsy, 

-      33 

Quinsy, 

- 

- 

3 

in  the  Brain, 

3 

Rheumatism, 

- 

-' 

3 

Drowned, 

-      20 

Sore  Throat, 

- 

. 

1 

Dysentery, 

-       12 

St.  Anthony's  Fire, 

- 

-       10 

Fever  (Bilious) 

-       50 

Small  Pox,      - 

- 

. 

2 

(Nervous) 

5 

Stillborn, 

. 

. 

-      78 

(Typhus) 

-      28 

Sudden  Death, 

- 

. 

9 

Fits,        - 

-       91 

Suicide, 

. 

_ 

1 

Flux,       - 

5 

Teething, 

_ 

_ 

3 

Gout,      - 

3 

Unknown, 

. 

_ 

-      54 

Gravel, 

2 

Venereal, 

. 

. 

1 

Hemorrhage, 

6 

Worms, 

. 

- 

-      76 

Hooping  Cough,      - 

-     105 

White  Swelling, 

- 

- 

2 

Jaundice, 

7 

.. 

Inflammation, 

o 
O 

Total, 

. 

. 

1317 

(of  the  brain) 

2 



By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

SAMUEL  YOUNG,  Secretary. 

0^/*  The  City  and  Precincts  of  Baltimore^  are  now  supposed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  60.000  inhabitants. 
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Statement  of  Deaths,  with  the  Diseases  and  Jgea,  in  the  city  and 
vicinity  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  from  the  first  of  October,  1815,  to 
the  first  of  October,  1816. 


Deaths  in  each 
JVLonth. 

«9 

k 
O 

»5 

AGES. 

October, 

54 

24 

78 

Under     3 

Years 

145 

November,     - 

34 

22 

56 

From      3 

to         10 

S3 

December, 

22 

36 

58 

10 

to         20 

95 

January, 

61 

29 

90 

20 

to         30 

162 

February, 

47 

25 

72 

30 

to         40 

126 

March, 

55 

28 

83 

40 

to         50 

87 

April, 

.        50 

22 

72 

50 

to         60 

62 

May, 

66 

28 

94 

60 

to         70 

49 

June, 

.       48 

32 

80 

70 

to         80 

32 

July,        -         - 

41 

24 

65 

80 

to         90 

29 

August, 

42 

24 

66 

90 

to       100 

2 

September,     - 

47 

15 

62 

100 

to       110 

4 

Totals 

567 

309 

876 

Total, 

876 

Of  the  above,  the 

re 

Of  these, 

there  were  of 

were       483  M 

ales, 

Whites 

332 

393  F 

cmales. 

Blacks  and  colored,    544 

— - 

■ 

Total,     876 

Total,     876 

The  above  mentioned  Deaths  were  cam 

ed  by  the  following  Dis 

eases 

and  Casualties, 

viz: 

Abscess, 

2 

Fever,  Catarrhal, 

9 

Rickets, 

1 

Accident, 

13 

Nervous, 

11 

Rheumatism, 

2 

Aneurism,    . 

1 

Typhus, 

21 

Rupture  of  Blood 

Apoplexy,     . 

16 

Worm, 

38 

Vessel, 

1 

Asthma, 

4 

and  Ague! 

2 

Scrophuia,    . 

1 

Atrophy, 

1 

Hemorrhage, 

1 

Scurvy, 

2 

Bowel  Complaint, 

46 

Hydrocephalus, 

1 

Small-Pox,    . 

15 

Cancer, 

13 

Influenza, 

34 

Sore  Throat, 

7 

Childbed,      . 

15 

Inflammation  of 

the 

Sore  Throat, 

Colic, 

1 

Lungs,    . 

1 

putrid, 

2 

Cholera  Morbus, 

1 

Eruption,    . 

1 

Spasm, 

10 

Cold,    . 

18 

Insanity, 

9 

Still  Born,     . 

9 

Consumption  of  the 

Intemperance,    . 

4 

Stricture, 

1 

Lungs,      . 

149 

King's  Evil, 

1 

Stroke  of  the  Sun 

1 

Convulsions, 

43 

Liver  Complaint) 

3 

Suicide, 

2 

Croup, 

10 

Lock-jaw, 

5 

Teething, 

29 

Debility, 

83 

Mortification, 

5 

Thrush, 

1 

Diarrhoea, 

1 

Old  Age,    . 

51 

Violence, 

4 

Dropsy, 

49 

Palsy, 

5 

Unknown, 

4 

Dropsy  in  the  Head 

,    5 

Paralytic,   . 

1 

Hooping  Cough, 

4 

Drowned,     . 

7 

Phthisic,     . 

2 

Dysentery,   . 

21 

Pleurisy,     . 

22 



Fever, 

27 

Pneumonia, 

1 

Total 

876 

Bilious, 

38 

Quinsy, 

1 



(Xj3  The  Population   of 

the  City  of  Charles 

ton  and 

its   Vicinity,   is   cor 

muted 

at  about  from  3*  to  35,000  souls. 
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Professor  Silliman  on  the  Blow-Pipe. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser.] 

Yale  College,  April  7,  1817- 
MR.  DWIGHT, 

AS  a  friend  to  the  reputation  of  our  country,  in  science,  as 
well  as  to  its  other  important  interests,  I  presume  you  will  be 
willing  to  publish  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

Various  notices,  more  or  less  complete,  chiefly  copied  from 
English  newspapers,  are  now  going  the  round  of  the  public 
prints,  in  this  country,  stating  that  u  a  new  kind  ofjire"  has 
been  discovered,  in  England;  or,  at  least,  new,  and  heretofore, 
unparalleled  means  of  exciting  heat,  by  which,  the  gems  and 
all  the  most  refractory  substances  in  nature,  are  immediately 
melted;  and  even  in  various  instances,  dissipated  in  vapour, 
or  decomposed  into  their  elements.  The  first  glance  at  these 
statements,  (which,  as  regards  the  effects,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
substantially  true,)  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  basis 
of  these  achievements  was  laid  by  an  American  discovery, 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1801.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  Mr.  Hare  communicated  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia,  his  discovery  of  a  method  of 
burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  in  a  united  stream,  so  as 
Vol.  VII.  2  0  No.  27. 
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to  produce  a  very  intense  heat.  In  1802,  he  published  a  de- 
tailed memoir  on  the  subject,  with  an  engraving  of  his  appa- 
ratus, and  he  recited  the  effects  of  his  instrument,  some  of 
which,  in  the  degree  of  heat  produced,  surpassed  any  thing 
before  known. — In  1802  and  1803,  I  was  occupied  with  him 
in  Philadelphia,  in  prosecuting  similar  experiments  on  a  more 
extended  scale,  and  a  communication  on  the  subject  was  made 
to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia;  the  memoir  is 
printed  in  their  transactions;  and  Mr.  Hare's  original  memoir 
was  re-printed  in  the  Annals  of  Chemistry,  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  in  London.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his 
system  of  Chemistry,  has  mentioned  Mr.  Hare's  results  in 
the  fusion  of  several  of  the  earths,  &c.  and  has  given  him  cre- 
dit for  his  discovery. 

In  one  instance,  while  in  Europe — in  1806,  at  a  public  lec- 
ture, I  saw  some  of  them  exhibited  by  a  celebrated  professor, 
who  mentioned  Mr.  Hare  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

In  December  1811,  I  instituted  an  extended  course  of  ex- 
periments with  Mr.  Hare's  blow-pipe,  in  which  I  melted  lime 
and  magnesia  and  a  long  list  of  the  most  refractory  minerals, 
gems  and  others,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  never  been 
melted  before,  and  I  supposed  that  I  had  decomposed  lime, 
barytes,  strontites  and  magnesia,  evolving  their  metallic 
bases,  which  burnt  in  the  air,  as  fast  as  produced.  I  commu- 
nicated a  detailed  account  of  my  experiments  to  the  Connec- 
ticut Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  published  it  in  their 
transactions  for  1812;  with  their  leave,  it  was  communicated 
to  Dr.  Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal,  and  it  was  printed  in 
the  4th  No.  of  that  work.  Hundreds  of  my  pupils  can  testify, 
that  Mr.  Hare's  splendid  experiments,  and  many  others  per- 
formed with  his  blow-pipe  fed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
have  been  for  years  past  annually  exhibited,  in  my  public 
courses  of  chemistry,  in  Yale  College;  and  that  the  fusion  and 
volatilization  of  platina,  and  the  combustion  of  that  metal,  and 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  many  other  metals;  that  the  fusion 
of  the  earths,  of  rock  crystal,  of  gun  flint,  of  the  corundum 
gems,  and  many  other  very  refractory  substances,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  light  beyond  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  have  been 
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familiar  experiments,  in  my  laboratory.  I  have  uniformly 
given  Mr.  Hare  the  full  credit  of  the  invention,  although  my 
researches  with  his  instrument  had  been  pushed  farther  than 
his  own,  and  a  good  many  new  results  added. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  small  surprise,  that  in  the  Annales 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  for  September  1816  (a  French 
Journal)  I  found  a  translation  of  a  very  elaborate  memoir, 
from  a  scientific  Journal  published  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
London,  in  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  a  very  interesting 
series  of  experiments  performed  by  means  of  Mr.  Hare's  in- 
strument or  one  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  Mr.  Hare's  invention  or  experiments  or  of 
mine;  and  the  whole  is  exhibited  as  original.  On  a  comparison 
of  the  memoir  in  question  with  Mr.  Hare's  and  with  my  own, 
I  find  that  very  many  of  the  results  are  identical,  and  all  the 
new  ones  are  derived  directly  from  Mr.  Hare's  instrument 
with  the  following  difference.  In  Mr.  Hare's  the  two  gases 
were  in  distinct  reservoirs  to  prevent  explosion;  they  were 
propelled  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  and  were 
made  to  mingle,  just  before  their  exit,  at  a  common  orifice. 
In  the  English  apparatus,  the  gases  are  both  in  one  reservoir, 
and  they  are  propelled  by  their  own  elasticity,  after  condensa- 
tion by  a  syringe. 

Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge  University,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  is  the  author  of  the  memoir  in  question;  and  we 
must  presume  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Hare  and  myself,  or  he  would  candidly  have  adverted  to 
the  facts. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  set  this  matter  right  in  Eu- 
rope, but,  in  the  meantime,  whatever  treatment  the  subject 
may  receive  there,  it  is  proper  that  the  American  public 
should  know,  that  Mr.  Hare  was  the  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  in  Europe  they  are  now  performing  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  experiments,  and  that  there  are 
very  few  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained  there,  by  the  use 
of  it,  (and  the  publication  of  which  has  there  excited  great  in- 
terest,) which  were  not,  several  years  ago,  anticipated  here, 
either  by  Mr.  Hare  or  by  myself. 
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As  I  have  cited  only  printed  documents,  or  the  testimony 
of  living  witnesses,  I  trust  my  countrymen  will  not  consider 
this  communication  as  indelicate  or  arrogant,  but  simply  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  interests  of  American  science,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Hare. 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 


Observations  on  the  Topography  of  Louisiana.  By  Jabez  W. 

Heustis,  M.  D.  late  Surgeon  in  the  Army  of  the  United 

States,  &c.  &c. 

[From  Physical  Observations,  and  Medical  Tracts  and  Researches,  on  the 
Topography  of  Louisiana. — New-York,  1817.] 

It  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  general  experience  of  mankind, 
that  diseases  are  essentially  influenced  and  diversified  in  their 
character  and  symptoms,  by  the  local  circumstances  of  climate 
and  situation.  In  all  inquiries,  therefore,  upon  the  subject  of 
endemic  diseases,  the  physical  appearances  and  condition  of  the 
country  are  entitled  to  primary  consideration.  I  shall,  accord- 
ingly, dwell  for  a  little  upon  the  topography  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  union;  a  country,  which,  from  the  richness  of  its 
agricultural  advantages,  claims  the  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  portion  of  the  United  States;  and,  in  this  respect,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  flattering  commendation  of  M.  De  Ver- 
gennes,  who  says,  "la  Louisiane  est  sans  contredit,  le  plus 
beau  pays  de  l'univers  par  la  douceur  de  son  climat  et  son 
heureuse  situation."^  Though  this  advantage  of  climate  and 
happiness  of  situation,  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  counterbalanced  by  the  tax  which  nature 
imposes  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  extends  from  about  the  29  to  the 
33°  of  N.  lat.  and  lies  between  89  and  95°  30'  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich.  This  state  is  bounded  west  by  the  Sabine  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Spanish  province  of  Taxas;  north 
by  the  Missouri  Territory;  east  by  the  Missisippi  and  Pearl 
Rivers;  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  general  dimen- 

*  Memoir  de  M.  De  Vergennes  sur  la  Louisiane. 
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sions  of  the  whole   country  of  Louisiana  extend  from   the 
Missisippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Louisiana  are  the  Missisippi,  Red, 
Ouachitta,  Pearl,  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers.  Advancing  west- 
ward, from  the  Atchafalaya  and  Plaquamine,  we  successively 
find  the  smaller  rivers,  Teche,  Courtableau,  Vermilion,  Mer- 
mentau,  Calcasu,  and  Sabine,  besides  other  numerous  small 
anastomosing  Bayous.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Missisippi, 
between  it  and  Pearl  River,  are  the  Amite,  which  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Bayou  Manchac,  or  Iberville  River;  the  Tick- 
fah,  which  empties  itself  into  Lake  Maurepas;  and  the  Tan- 
gipao  and  Chifuncte,  which  fall  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  All 
these  latter  are  rivers  of  small  dimensions,  from  40  to  100  miles 
in  length,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Missisippi  Territory, 
and  pursue  a  southwardly  course.  The  Bogue  Chito  is  another 
river,  or  branch  of  the  Pearl,  which  unites  with  it  twenty  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Rigolets,  after  pursuing  a  course  of 
80  miles.  The  Pearl  is  a  larger  and  more  important  river, 
rising  like  the  other  streams  west  of  the  Missisippi,  in  the 
Missisippi  Territory,  and  falls  into  the  Rigolets,  after  running 
a  distance  of  180  miles.  Many  streams  of  considerable  size 
besides  the  Bogue  Chito  contribute  to  augment  the  Pearl. 

The  country  of  Louisiana  is  separated  into  two  portions,  by 
that  great  ridge,  called  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers;  the  latter 
running  west,  and  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
the  former  taking  a  southern  and  eastern  course,  and  uniting 
with  the  Missisippi.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  country  of 
eastern  Louisiana,  from  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Red,  and 
Arkansas  Rivers,  &c.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  an  inclined 
plane,  sloping  to  the  south-east,  the  direction  in  which  the  rivers 
run.  The  Stony  Mountains  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  have 
but  here  and  there  a  scanty  covering  of  herbage.  The  moun- 
tains gradually  decline  in  elevation  as  they  approach  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  A  few  hills  of  inconsiderable  height  verge  along 
the  western  part  of  this  state,  about  the  31°  of  north  latitude, 
dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Red  River  and  Calcasu 
eastward,  from  those  which  pursue  an  opposite  course  and  fall 
into  the  Sabine.  North  of  31°  30',  this  ridge  of  hills  runs  nearly 
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equidistant  between  the  Red  and  Sabine  Rivers;  becoming  ir- 
regular and  broken,  they  pursue  this  direction  beyond  the  state 
of  Louisiana.  A  chain  of  hills  winds  along  the  south  bank  of 
Red  River,  near  the  Panis  village,  giving  the  waters  a  southern 
direction  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Another  elevated  ridge 
enters  this  state  about  the  93°  W.  long,  runs  a  few  miles  south, 
reaches  the  bank  of  the  Ouachitta  in  32°  15',  ranges  along  that 
river,  until  it  finally  disappears,  in  31°  42'  N.  lat.  and  divides 
the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Red  River  from  those  which 
unite  with  the  Ouachitta.  An  insulated  hill,  called  Sicily  Island, 
rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Ouachitta,  below  the  mouth  of  Basuf 
River,  on  the  same  side.  This  elevation  is  about  40  or  50  feet, 
and  continues  to  preserve  that  height  for  some  distance,  when 
it  gradually  sinks  into  the  overflown  lands  towards  the  Tensaw 
River.  Below  the  town  of  Alexandria,  at  the  rapids  of  Red 
River,  the  hills  slope  off  in  opposite  directions  towards  Ope- 
lausas  and  the  Ouachitta  Rivers.  There  is  an  elevated  ridge 
which  commences  at  New  Iberia,  in  the  lat.  of  30°  3',  and  runs 
through  Opelausas  and  Attacapas,  in  a  north-western  direction, 
being,  apparently,  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  that  give 
rise  to  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers.  Avoyelles,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Red  with  the  Missisippi  River,  is  an  elevated  tract 
of  prairie,  about  16  miles  long  and  three  broad,  rising  to  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country. 
These  are  all  the  hills  worthy  of  notice  in  the  state  of  Louisiana; 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  either  a  prairie  or  morass. 

The  land  of  this  state  decreases  in  fertility  as  we  proceed 
westward  from  the  alluvial  tract  of  the  Missisippi.  Immense 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  then  open  to  the  view,  and  con- 
stitute the  greatest  portion  of  Louisiana.  These  prairies  extend 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Stony  Mountains  of  the  Missouri,  and  to  the  polar  regions. 
Here  and  there  these  plains  are  intersected  with  strips  of  timber 
land,  bordering  the  streams,  but  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
country  is  prairie.  The  northern  portion  of  this  tract,  watered 
by  the  Missouri,  is  more  fertile  and  productive  than  that  of  the 
southern,  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  no 
situation,  however,  is  it  well  adapted  to  agriculture;  and  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  it  as  a  never-failing  source  of  life  and 
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enjoyment  to  the  herbivorous  animals  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Though  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  fertility,  these 
plains  have  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  desert  steppes 
of  Asia,  north  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  In  this  wild 
region,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well  watered  spots,  this 
arid  country  presents  a  dreary  expanse,  extending  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana  to  the  Rio  Gila  and  the  eastern  ridge  of  the 
Californian  Mountains.  Though  affording  an  inhospitable  resi- 
dence to  man,  it,  on  that  very  account,  gives  greater  security 
and  protection  to  those  wild  animals  that  shun  the  society  of 
their  common  enemy  and  destroyer.  Here  range  innumerable 
herds  of  buffalo  and  deer,  and  other  animals  of  the  sheep  and 
goat  kind,  whose  constitutions  enable  them  to  resist  the  scorch- 
ing droughts  of  this  thirsty  region. 

Such,  however,  is  the  condition  of  animal  existence,  that  few 
beings  subsist  solely  for  their  own  enjoyment,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  gratification  and  comfort  to  others;  more  par- 
ticularly to  man,  the  lord  of  the  universe.  Even  here  in  this 
wild,  dreary,  and  forbidding  region,  nature  has  not  opposed 
sufficient  obstacles  to  prevent  him  from  rioting  in  the  carnage 
of  those  peaceful  tenants  of  the  desert.  Leading  a  wild  and 
vagrant  pastoral  life,  the  Hietans,  like  the  Tartars  and  wander- 
ing Arabs,  following  the  herds,  have  no  settled  place  of  abode, 
but  shift  and  adapt  their  residence  to  the  migratory  movement 
of  these  animals,  who  change  their  pasture  whenever  drought 
and  scarcity  of  water  compel  them  to  seek  a  more  favour- 
able situation.  The  Hietans,  who  inhabit  these  regions,  have 
tamed  and  domesticated  the  horse,  and  excel  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  noble  animal.  They  are  the  only  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  this  continent  who  have  been  gallant  enough  to  attempt, 
and  sufficiently  skilful  to  withstand,  the  shock  of  cavalry  insti- 
tuted on  the  principles  of  European  tactics.*  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  Mexican  troops  of  the  Presides,  according 
to  the  account  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who  observes,  "The 
Mexican  troops  of  the  Presides  are  exposed  to  continual  fa- 
tigues. These  soldiers  are  all  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Mexico.  They  are  mountaineers,  of  high  forms,  extremely  ro- 

*  Pike. 
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bust,  accustomed  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  to  the  ardour  of 
the  sun  in  summer.  Constantly  under  arms,  they  pass  their 
lives  on  horseback.  They  often  march  eight  or  ten  days  over 
those  desert  steppes,  without  carrying  with  them  any  food, 
except  the  flour  of  Indian  corn,  which  they  mix  with  water, 
as  they  meet  a  spring  or  pond  on  the  road.  Well  informed 
officers  assert,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Europe  a 
troop  more  light  and  active  in  their  movements,  or  more  im- 
petuous in  their  charge.*" 

Here  may  these  outcasts,  and  strangers  from  polite  society, 
find  a  safe  retreat  from  the  encroachment  of  their  white  coun- 
trymen, who  are  not  disposed  to  envy  them  the  poverty  of  their 
enjoyments.  Though  poor  in  the  estimation  of  civilized  refine- 
ment, a  serene  sky,  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  pure  atmos- 
phere, give  them  the  greatest  of  worldly  blessings,  the  posses- 
sion of  health.  An  atmosphere  uncontaminated  with  noxious  ex- 
halations, fanned  with  salubrious  breezes,  and  purified  by  pass- 
ing over  the  verdant  herbage,  diffuses  health  around  them  on  its 
balmy  zephyrs.  Free  from  anxiety,  and  strangers  to  the  pangs 
of  disappointed  ambition,  and  unmolested  by  corroding  cares, 
hope  deferred,  or  blasted  expectation,  in  the  possession  of 
health,  happiness  gilds  the  unenvied  life  of  nature's  humble 
fondlings:  whilst,  in  the  refined  societies  of  civilized  life,  how 
often  do  we  see  poverty  and  disease  aggravate  the  misery  of 
existence,  and  cause  the  unhappy  patient  to  drain,  to  the  very 
dregs,  the  bitter  cup  of  calamity. 

But  leaving  those  wilds  to  the  native  inhabitants  who  pos- 
sess them,  and  directing  our  view  to  the  state  of  Louisiana,  a 
different  scene  presents  itself  to  our  observation:  the  moun- 
tains gradually  subside  into  plains,  the  arid  prairie  yields  in 
many  places  to  the  more  fertile  tracts  of  alluvion,  the  earth 
is  clothed  with  a  richer  covering  of  vegetable  growth,  and  trees 
of  a  gigantic  size  indicate  the  existence  of  a  more  prolific  soil. 
It  is  here  that  the  Father  of  Rivers  dispenses  his  fertilizing 
influence,  in  the  annual  inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  spiral  pine  gives  place  to  the  umbellated  cypress;  the  lakes, 
ponds,  and  streams  are  covered  with  the  migratory  waterfowls, 

*  Humboldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain. 
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that  annually  and  alternately  visit  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  south-western  part  is  princi- 
pally prairie,  whilst  the  southern,  and  much  of  that  bordering 
on  the  river,  is  an  impassable  morass.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Sabine,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  this  state,  the 
country  exhibits  the  wildest  state  of  desolation.  A  line  of  shell- 
banks  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  into  which  the 
Sabine  river  expands,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  its 
mouth.  These  banks  are  covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth; 
the  surrounding  country  is  a  morass,  for  the  extent  of  near 
20  miles  above  the  lake,  at  which  distance  trees  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  unap- 
proachable in  any  other  way  than  through  the  water-courses, 
except  at  three  or  four  places  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  the 
whole  coast  being  low,  swampy,  and  impassable  for  some 
miles  into  the  interior. 

Between  the  smaller  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  intersected  by  prairies. 
Proceeding  from  the  Atchafalaya  River  westward,  we  find,  in 
succession,  the  Prairie  Grand  Chevreuil,  which  lies  between 
the  Atchafalaya  and  the  Teche,  occupying  the  high  ground 
between  the  two  rivers,  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation;  the 
Attacapas  Prairie,  between  the  Teche  and  Vermilion  Rivers; 
and  Opelousas  Prairie,  lying  upon  the  wrest  side  of  the  Ver- 
milion River.  This  prairie  is  of  larger  extent  than  either  of 
the  others,  taking  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  and  is  70 
miles  in  length  and  twenty- five  in  width.  We  then  meet  with 
the  Grand  Prairie,  Prairie  Mamou,  Prairie  Calcasu,  which 
extending  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  fifty  miles  long  and  twenty 
wide;  and,  lastly,  the  Sabine  prairie,  between  the  Calcasu 
and  Sabine  Rivers. 

The  soil  of  these  prairies  decreases  in  fertility  as  we  recede 
from  the  Missisippi,  becomes  dryer,  and  less  subject  to  inun- 
dation. The  Attacapas  prairie,  along  the  margin  of  the  Ver- 
milion, is  of  a  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  corn,  and  rice.   It   is  probable  that 
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the  sugar  cane  might  also  be  cultivated  to  advantage  south  of 
the  30°  of  N.  lat.  Springs  of  water  are  not  common  in  these 
prairies,  though  it  is  easily  obtained  by  digging  through  the 
soft  earth  to  the  depth  of  from  20  to  50  feet.  The  Opelousas 
Prairie  affords  a  vast  and  extensive  range  for  cattle.  It  is  prin- 
cipally from  this  immense  meadow  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  are  supplied  with  beef. 
This  prairie  contains  more  than  1,120,000  acres;  upon  the 
calculation  that  five  acres  are  sufficient  for  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  a  single  animal,  the  number  of  224,000  is  afforded, 
which  at  the  average  price  of  ten  dollars  a  head,  yields  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  2,120,000  dollars  a  year.  The  Prairie  Ma- 
mou  is  well  adapted,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  branch 
of  husbandry  is  carried  on,  we  may  remark,  that  three  gentle- 
men in  the  different  provinces  of  Calcasu,  Mamou,  and  Ope- 
lousas, are  collectively  in  the  possesion  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand neat  cattle,  together  with  several  hundred  horses  and 
mules. 

A  singular  appearance  is  observable  in  the  Prairie  Mamou, 
which  is,  the  existence  of  a  number  of  little  hillocks,  resem- 
bling vegetable  beds  in  a  garden.  These  little  beds  are  ten 
or  eleven  feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
They  appear  to  be  the  work  of  some  small  animal  of  the  mouse 
or  mole  kind.  These  elevations  possess  more  fertility  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  prairie,  as  indicated  by  the  larger  size  and 
more  verdant  colour  of  the  herbage,  which  occasions  these 
meadows  to  exhibit  an  agreeably  diversified  appearance.  A 
great  portion  of  these  prairies  is  sterile,  and  not  well  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
those  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Near  the  Missisippi 
and  along  the  margin  of  the  Teche  River,  the  land  is  of  a 
superior  quality. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  upper  and  hilly  parts  of  the  state,  and 
might  be  manufactured  on  the  Little  Missouri,  and  other 
branches  of  the  Ouachitta,  where  the  ore  abounds.  Salt  plains 
are  very  numerous  in  Louisiana,  which  will  render  this  neces- 
sary article  cheap,  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  attainable.  Near 
the  sea- coast  of  the  Prairie  Calcasu,  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
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any  quantity.  It  is  now  manufactured  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  the  valuable  salt  flat  on  the  Sabine  River,  at  the  works 
of  Mr.  Postlewaite,  near  Natchitoches,  and  is  thence  trans- 
ported to  Natches,  New-Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

As  the  Missisippi  River  is  the  largest,  and  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  as  the  physical  ap- 
pearance and  phenomena  of  the  country  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  and  effects  of  this  voluminous 
stream,  a  more  particular  account  of  it  may  not  be  considered 
improper  on  the  present  occasion.  Rising  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  augmented  by  the  afflux  of 
mighty  rivers,  it  rolls  its  serpentine  stream  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Louisiana,  and, passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
state,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passes  after  receiving  the  Missouri,  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  distances  of  various  places  on  this  river  is 
introduced. 


Miles. 

Whole  Diitane* 

From  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louis, 

14 

14 

St.  Genevieve, 

73 

87 

Kaskaskias  River, 

16 

163 

Gratftl  Chain  of  Rocks, 

75 

178 

Mouth  of  the  Ohio, 

15 

193 

New-Madrid, 

75 

268 

St.  Francis  River, 

240 

508 

Arkansas, 

107 

615 

Yazoo, 

241 

856 

Natches, 

142 

988 

Loftus'  Heights, 

55 

1053 

Line   of    demarcations 

between  the  United  > 

5 

1058 

States  and  Florida,  J 

Red  River, 

10 

1068 

Baton  Rouge, 

104 

1172 

New-Orleans, 

136 

1308 

Fort  Balize, 

100 

1408 
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From  the  Great  Bend  to  Cape  Girardeau,  157  miles,  the 
Louisiana  bank  generally  continues  high,  except  the  interval 
land  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river;  yet,  throughout  all 
this  distance,  it  forms  only  a  moderate  elevated  ridge,  from 
one  to  four  miles  from  the  river.  At  Cape  Girardeau  it  begins 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  rough  and  mountainous  country. 
This  continues  fifteen  miles  to  the  Grand  Towers,  where  the 
ridge  is  a  perpendicular  rocky  precipice,  200  feet  high.  From 
the  Grand  Towers  to  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  six  miles, 
the  land  gradually  descends  to  its  general  level,  which  it  after- 
wards preserves  without  interruption. 

From  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  or  Pla- 
quemine,  situated  70  miles  below  New-Orleans,  a  distance  by 
the  river  of  1 173  miles,  the  Louisiana  bank  is  but  a  little  high- 
er than  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river.  It  preserves  this  height 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide;  westward  of  which, 
throughout  this  whole  extent,  is  a  swampy  country,  from  20 
to  50  miles  in  breadth.  This  bank  is  inundated  every  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  the  fall,  and  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
river  are  thus  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  swampy 
low  ground  of  the  adjacent  country,  which,  in  many  places,  is 
so  wet  and  miry,  as  to  render  it  uninhabitable,  and  incapable 
of  being  cultivated.  In  all  this  distance  of  1173  miles,  there 
are  very  few  spots  on  the  narrow  slip  ^hat  forms  the  margin  of 
the  river,  which  afford  a  site  sufficiently  elevated  for  a  town  or 
village,  that  would  be  at  all  times  safe  from  inundation.  New- 
Madrid,  the  only  town  on  the  western  side  below  Cape  Girar- 
deau, has  been  once  inundated;  and  the  street  which  was  in- 
tended to  front  the  river,  has  been  washed  away  by  the  cur- 
rent. A  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  is  also  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  except  in  those  situations  where  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  projection  of  narrow  bluffs  and  high  lands.  Of 
these  there  are  14  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  names,  distances, 
and  breadth  of  these  bluffs  on  the  river,  where  they  are 
known: 


20 

5 

154 

i 

4 

1 

4 

1 

11 

1 

26 

1 

33 

10 

53 

20 

77 

25 

20 

35 

103 

1 

24 
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From  the  Great  Bend  to  the  Miles.  Front. 

Iron  Bank, 

Chalk  Banks, 

Upper   Chickesaw  Bluffs, 

Second  Chickesaw  Bluffs, 

Third  Chickesaw  Bluffs, 

Fourth  Chickesaw  Bluffs, 

Walnut  Hills, 

Grand  Gulf, 
From  the  Grand  Gulf  to  the  Petit  Gulf, 

Natches, 
White  Cliffs, 
Loftus'  Heights, 
Little  Cliffs, 
Baton  Rouge, 

Throughout  this  distance,  the  banks  on  both  sides  are  uni- 
versally covered  with  forest  trees.  From  Fort  Plaquemine  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Missisippi,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  land 
upon  both  sides  is  a  mere  morass,  or  a  marshy  impassable 
prairie,  skirted  with  small  willows  upon  the  margin  of  the 
river. 

We  meet  with  many  islands  in  descending  the  Missisippi. 
There  are  23  between  the  Great  Bend  and  the  Ohio,  33  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Upper  Chickesaw  Bluffs,  51  between 
these  and  Natches,  and  42  between  Natches  and  New-Or- 
leans. Some  of  these  are  five  or  six  miles  in  length;  but  they 
are  all  low,  and  subject  to  inundation.  They  are  undergoing 
continual  change  in  their  position  and  appearance,  from  the 
action  of  the  river  diminishing  them  in  one  part,  whilst  the 
deposition  of  new  materials  increases  them  in  another.  Their 
formation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  A  tree,  in  float- 
ing down,  gets  fastened  by  its  branches  to  the  bank  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  where  the  water  is  shoal;  against  this  ob- 
struction, other  trees,  leaves,  brush,  and  the  mud  of  the  river, 
are  lodged,  and,  by  continually  accumulating,  in  a  short  time 
form  a  solid  compact  mass,  in  the  form  of  an  island;  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  constantly  enlarged  by  fresh  accumulation  of 
those  various  substances,  while  the  lower  part  is  often  under- 
mined and  washed  away  by  the  current:  and  in  this  manner, 
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many  of  these  islands,  by  renovation  and  the  accretion  of  fresh 
materials,  are  constantly  ascending  the  stream. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties;  amongst  which  sawyers, plan- 
ters, falling  banks,  and  bayous,  are  principally  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

Sawyers  are  the  bodies  of  trees  which,  from  their  roots  hav- 
ing become  fastened  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  receive,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  current,  a  constant  vibratory  motion.  They 
frequently  disappear  from  one  to  20  minutes,  and  then  raise 
their  trunks  with  great  swiftness,  from  one  to  10  feet  above 
the  water.  The  unfortunate  boat  against  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  strike,  is  immediately  destroyed.  Sleeping  sawyers  ap- 
proach only  within  12  or  15  inches  of  the  surface,  and  from 
being  concealed,  are  still  more  dangerous. 

Planters  are  trees  firmly  bedded  in  the  soft  sandy  bottom  of 
the  river.  Some  are  perpendicular,  others  incline  up  or  down 
the  stream.  At  night  they  are  peculiarly  dangerous.  The 
middle  of  the  river  is  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  fixation  of  trees 
in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  any  injury.  They  are 
only  dangerous  upon  each  side,  about  one  third  across  the 
river. 

Falling  banks  are  parts  of  the  banks  so  much  undermined  by 
the  current,  that  pieces  of  them,  frequently  more  than  an  acre 
in  extent,  are  constantly  falling  into  the  stream.  Boats  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  them.  They  are  also  sometimes  dash- 
ed in  pieces  on  the  upper  end  of  the  wooded  islands,  against 
which  they  are  unavoidably  forced  by  the  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  current. 

Besides  these  dangers,  against  which  it  is  impossible  always 
to  provide,  even  by  day,  and  which  render  the  navigation  very 
unsafe  by  night,  there  is  another,  during  the  freshets,  more 
formidable  than  either.  Below  Cape  Girardeau,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lowness  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  force  of  the 
inundation  from  the  river  has  worn  outlets  or  bayous  in  the 
banks,  through  which  its  waters  are  impelled  with  great  vio- 
lence. When  a  boat  is  passing  one  of  these  bayous,  great  care 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  its  being 
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carried  away  by  the  current,  and  lost  in  the  swamp.*  Several 
of  these  bayous  are  properly  branches  of  the  main  river,  con- 
ducting a  part  of  its  waters  to  the  sea.  Bayou  Chaffalaia,  or 
Atchafalaya,  commences  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  and  pursuing  a  south-west  direction,  empties  a  part  of 
the  waters  of  the  Missisippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near 
Vermilion  Bay.  In  high  freshets  it  is  navigable  for  canoes  the 
whole  length.  Bayou  Manchac,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Iberville  River,  is  an  outlet  on  the  eastern  side,  15  miles 
below  Baton  Rouge,  which  separates  Florida  from  Orleans. 
It  is  navigable  three  months  in  the  year,  for  boats  drawing  five 
feet  water.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  nine 
months  it  is  perfectly  dry.  It  conveys  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Missisippi,  during  freshets,  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction, 
to  Lake  Maurepas;  which  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  eight 
wide.  This  is  connected,  at  its  eastern  end,  by  a  short  strait,  with 
Lake  Ponchartrain,  which  is  about  35  miles  long  and  25  wide, 
and  generally  from  12  to  14  feet  deep.  This  lake  has  several 
connexions  with  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo.  Bayou  Plaquemine 
commences  eight  miles  below  Manchac,  and  Bayou  Fourche 
32  miles  below  Plaquemine;  both  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Missisippi,  and  communicate  with  the  Gulf  by  several 
branches.  Besides  these  bayous,  which  considerably  diminish 
the  volume  of  the  river,  the  main  branch  of  the  Missisippi 
has  three  mouths,  or,  as  they  are  called,  passes.  The  east 
pass  is  20  miles  long,  and  has  16  feet  water  over  the  bar  at 
its  mouth.  It  is  the  pass  principally  used;  and  immediately 
above  the  bar,  which  is  very  narrow,  there  is  water  sufficient 
for  a  ship  of  the  line.  The  south  pass  is  22  miles  long,  and  the 
south-west  25.  They  both  have  about  8  or  9  feet  water  over 
the  bar.  A  log  fort,  called  Fort  Balize,  was  partially  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  of  general  Wilkinson's,  at  a  great 
expense,  on  a  little  island,  at  the  north  side  of  the  east  pass. 
This  fort  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  the  late  war.  The 
block-house  and  two  or  three  out-houses  are  still  remaining  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ruined  fortification.  The  land  upon  which 
they  stand  is  a  mere  swamp,  impassable  except  along  a  raised 

*  Bayou,  in  the  Spanish  language,  expresses  the  diminulive  of  bay;  but 
in  Louisiana  it  is  frequently  applied  to  a  creek  or  small  river. 
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foot-way  of  communication.  They  now  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  affording  a  convenient  situation  for  the  pilot 
of  the  port. 

It  appears  from  careful  triangular  measurement  made  at 
the  Balize,  Fort  St.  Philip,  New-Orleans,  and  other  places, 
that  the  medium  width  of  the  river  is  about  800  yards,  or 
rather  short  of  half  a  mile.  The  depth,  however,  compensates 
for  its  narrowness,  being  from  120  to  150  feet  deep;  and 
from  the  bar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  float  a  ship  of  the  line. 

The  DeviPs  Race  Ground  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  pas- 
sage, 107  miles  above  the  River  St.  Francis.  The  current  is 
here  very  rapid,  and  the  river  is  crowded  with  planters  and 
sawyers.  The  grand  chain  of  rocks  extends  in  little  clusters 
of  islands  quite  across  the  river.  Many  of  them  are  visible 
when  the  water  is  low.  The  spaces  between  these  rocks  are 
large  enough  to  afford  safe  navigation  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  situation.  The  grand  towers  lie  nine 
miles  above.  The  river  here  turns  to  the  east.  The  west  bank 
is  a  solid  perpendicular  rock,  through  which  the  stream  has 
scooped  out  a  basin  200  or  300  yards  in  length.  In  front  of 
this  basin  stand  several  perpendicular  columns  of  solid  rock, 
of  a  circular  figure,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  which  have 
hitherto  withstood  the  force  of  the  current.  Forty  miles  above 
these  is  the  Picket  Island  Passage,  which  is  so  full  of  snags, 
sawyers,  and  planters,  as  to  render  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous at  low  water.  These  are  all  the  obstructions  below  the 
Great  Bend  in  the  Missisippi.* 

The  usual  current  of  the  river  is  three  miles  an  hour;  when 
the  water  is  very  low,  it  is  less;  in  ordinary  freshets  it  is  com- 
monly four,  and  in  the  highest  it  never  exceeds  five.  Ships 
are  liable  to  much  delay  in  passing  from  the  Balize  to  New- 
Orleans.  With  a  good  wind  they  can  perform  the  voyage  in 
less  than  two  days;  but  when  opposed  by  head  winds  or  be- 
calmed, they  are  not  unfrequently  15  or  20.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  the  narrowness  of  the  bar,  to  cross  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  favourable  wind,  so  that  vessels  are  sometimes 

*  Morse's  Geography. 
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detained  nearly  a  month  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  before  they 
can  put  to  sea.  With  a  fair  wind,  vessels  sail  from  New- 
Orleans  to  the  Balize  in  10  or  12  hours.  It  often  takes  from 
60  to  80  days  to  perform  a  voyage  from  New-Orleans  to 
Natches.  Ships  rarely  ascend  above  this  place.  Boats  de- 
scend from  Natches  to  New-Orleans  in  one  week,  but  are 
about  three  in  returning.  The  steam  boats,  which  have  lately 
come  into  use  upon  the  Missisippi,  afford  much  greater  ease 
and  rapidity  to  the  navigation.  The  principal  branches  of  the 
Missisippi  below  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  are  the 
Ohio  from  the  east,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  from 
Louisiana. 

The  French,  and  a  few  Spaniards  who  yet  remain,  are  pro- 
fessedly Catholics.  They  have  but  one  cathedral.  There  is, 
however,  a  convent  of  Ursulans,  to  which  is  attached  about 
1000  acres  of  land,  rented  out  in  three  plantations.  At  pre- 
sent the  nuns  do  no  exceed  10  or  12  in  number,  all  of  whom 
are  French.  Formerly  there  were  about  the  same  number  of 
Spanish  ladies  belonging  to  the  order;  but  during  the  period 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  province  would  be  transferred 
to  the  French,  they  retired  to  Havanna.  Young  ladies  are 
received  as  boarders  by  the  neighbouring  nuns,  who  instruct 
them  in  reading,  writing,  and  needle-work.  They  have  al- 
ways acted  with  great  propriety,  and  are  generally  respected 
and  beloved  throughout  the  province.  With  the  assistance  of 
an  annual  allowance  of  600  dollars  from  the  treasury,  they 
always  support  and  educate  12  female  orphans.* 

According  to  the  census  of  1766,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Louisiana  amounted  to  11,496;  in  1804,  to  35,932;  and  in 
1810,  to  97,401;  of  the  latter  number,  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans contained  34,311,  and  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  51,538. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of 
the  French  and  Canadians.  There  is  a  considerable  number 
of  Americans  and  English  in  New-Orleans.  The  two  German 
Coasts  are  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  settlers  from  Ger- 
many, and  a  few  French  mixed  with  them.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding   settlements   up   to    Baton    Rouge    contain    mostly 

*  Jefferson. 

Vol.  VII.  2  Q  No.  27. 
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Acadians,  banished  from  Nova-Scotia  by  the  English,  and  their 
descendants.  The  government  of  Baton  Rouge,  especially  the 
east  side,  which  includes  all  the  country  between  the  Iberville 
and  the  American  line,  is  composed  partly  of  Acadians,  a  few 
French,  and  a  great  majority  of  Americans.  On  the  west  side 
they  are  mostly  Acadians.  At  Point  Coupee  and  Fausse  River 
they  are  French  and  Acadians.  A  considerable  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  Attacapas  and  Opelousas  is  American.  Nat- 
chitoches, on  the  Red  River,  contains  but  a  few  Americans; 
the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  French;  but  the  former 
are  more  numerous  in  the  other  settlements  on  the  river,  viz. 
Avoyelles,  Rapide,  and  Ouachitta.  At  Arkansas  they  are 
mostly  French;  and  at  New-Madrid,  Americans.  At  least  two 
fifths,  if  not  a  greater  proportion  of  all  the  settlers  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Missisippi,  in  the  Illinois  Country,  are  likewise 
supposed  to  be  Americaus.  Below  New-Orleans  the  popula- 
tion is  altogether  French  and  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen. 

Literature  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  Louisiana.  There  are  no  col- 
leges in  the  state,  and  but  one  public  school,  which  is  at  New- 
Orleans.  The  masters  of  this  were  formerly  paid  by  the  King 
of  Spain.  They  taught  the  Spanish  language  only.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  in- 
habitants are  supposed  to  be  able  to  read  and  write;  and  that 
of  those,  not  more  than  200,  perhaps,  are  able  to  do  it  well. 
In  general,  the  learning  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  extend 
beyond  these  two  arts. 

New-Orleans,  in  lat.  29©  57'  N.  long.  90o  8'  W.  from 
Greenwich,  and  13<>  9'  from  Washington,  is  the  only  town  of 
any  considerable  consequence  in  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  It 
was  founded  in  1717,  and  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi, 100  miles  from  its  mouth,  1308  below  that  of  the 
Missouri,  and  1115  below  that  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  four  miles  from  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Canal  of  Caron- 
delet.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out;  the  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  are  generally  about  40  feet  broad. 
The  side-walks  are  paved  with  bricks,  but  the  middle  of  the 
streets  is  not  paved.  This  neglect  is  a  material  inconvenience 
to  the  city,  as  the  natural  humidity  of  the  earth  renders  it  very 
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muddy  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  after  falls  of  rain.  It  is 
an  inconvenience,  however,  not  easily  remedied,  as  there  are 
no  stones  within  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  the 
city.  The  houses  of  the  three  principal  streets,  Levee,  Char- 
tres,  and  Royal  streets,  near  the  river,  are  built  chiefly  of  brick, 
plastered  over  with  lime,  or  roughly  stuccoed,  and  the  roofs 
are  made  of  slate  or  tiles.  The  back  part  of  the  town  consists 
mostly  of  wooden  buildings.  New-Orleans  extends  along  the 
Missisippi  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram;  its  length,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  is  1320  yards,  and  its  breadth  700  back- 
wards towards  the  swamp.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Peter's  streets,  stand  the 
Cathedral,  or  Church  of  St.  Lewis,  and  the  Town-House,  in 
front  of  which  is  an  open  square  covered  with  grass.  The 
Market- House  is  a  fine  brick  building,  situated  on  the  Levee, 
nearly  in  front  of  the  square  which  lies  before  the  Cathedral, 
between  St.  Anne  and  Du  Maine  streets.  At  the  south-east 
end  of  the  town,  stands  a  building  occupied  as  a  convent  by 
a  number  of  Ursulan  nuns.  Besides  these  public  buildings, 
there  are  an  Hospital,  the  Barrack-Buildings,  a  Custom- 
House,  the  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Planters'  Banks,  Govern- 
ment-House, the  District-Court,  and  Latrobe's  Water-works. 

The  Levee,  before  the  city,  is  upwards  of  20  feet  wide,  and 
in  dry  weather,  when  the  river  is  high,  affords  a  pleasant  walk; 
but  in  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  rather  to  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  offensive  odour  of  the  miasmatic  exhalations  of 
the  corrupting  filth  left  upon  the  banks  after  the  falling  of  the 
water,  and  accumulated  by  constant  addition  from  the  city. 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  New-Orleans  contain  about  24,000 
inhabitants.  The  proportion  of  whites  and  people  of  colour 
is  nearly  equal.  Amongst  the  whites,  the  French  are  most 
numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are  a  few  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, some  Italians,  and  a  number  of  Indians.  From  all 
which,  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  there  must  be  a  great 
diversity  and  contrast  of  complexion,  language,  and  manners 
among  the  different  descriptions  and  classes  of  society. 

The  Indians  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are 
miserable  outcasts  from  the  Albania,  Tunica,  Chittemaches, 
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and  Atacapas  tribes.  They  wear  but  little  clothing,  and  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  vices  of  intoxication,  riot,  and  debauchery. 

The  situation  of  New-Orleans  possesses  many  and  import- 
ant advantages  as  a  city,  from  the  extensive  communication 
which  the  rivers  afford  it  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Missisippi,  and  the  great  rivers  connected  with  it, 
the  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  their  branches,  open  an  extent  of  inland  navigation, 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  parallel  on  the  globe.  The  difficulty 
and  delay  in  entering  the  mouth,  and  in  ascending  the  river, 
deprives  New-Orlesns  of  many  commercial  advantages,  which 
a  more  easy  access  would  otherwise  afford.  The  easiest  and 
most  usual  mode  for  small  vessels  to  transport  their  merchan- 
dise to  New-Orleans,  is  to  ascend  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  where  the  goods  are  put  into  boats, 
carried  up  the  bayou  six  miles,  and  through  the  Canal  of  Ca- 
rondelet  to  the  city.  This  canal  is  two  miles  in  length,  and 
leads  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  by  way  of  Bayou  St.  John,  to 
New-Orleans,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Missisippi.  For 
this  purpose  25,000  dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress, 
in  February,  1809. 

Forest  trees  flourish  in  this  state,  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  trees  which  are  found  in  Louisiana: 

Acer  negundo,  Box  Elder, 

Acer  nigrum,  Black  Sugar  Maple, 

Acer  rubrum,  Red  Flowering  Maple, 

Amygdalus  Persica,  Peach, 

Andromeda  racemosa, 

Annona  triloba,  Papaw, 

Betula  lentea,  Black  Birch, 

Bignonia  catalpa,  Catalpa, 

Carpi nus  ostrya,  Iron  wood, 

Carpinus  Americana,  Hornbeam, 

Castanea  parmila,  Chincapin, 

Cerasus  Caroliniana,  Laurier  Almond, 

Cerasus  Virginiana,  Wild  Cherry, 

Citrus  aurantium,  Sweet  Orange, 
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Citrus  medica, 
Cornus  Florida, 
Cornus  Alba, 
Cupressus  disticha, 
Diospiros  Virginiana, 
Fagus  Sylvestris, 
Fraxinus  aquatica, 
Fraxinus  tomentosa, 
Gledista  monosperma, 
Gledista  triacanthos, 
Ilex  opaca, 
Juglans  amara, 
Juglans  cathartica, 
Juglans  aquatica, 
Juglans  laciniosa, 
Juglans  myristicseformis, 
Juglans  olivseformis, 
Juglans  nigra, 
Juglans  porcina, 
Juniperus  Virginiana, 
Laurus  benzoin, 
Laurus  sassafras, 
Laurus  Caroliniensis, 
Liquidamber  styraciflua, 
Liriodendrum  tulipifera, 
Magnolia  glauca, 
Magnolia  grandifloria, 
Morus  rubra, 
Morus  scabra, 
Nyssa  aquatica, 
Nyssa  sylvatica, 
Pavia  lutea, 
Pinus  taeda, 


Seville  Orange, 

Dogwood, 

Swamp  Dogwood, 

Cypress, 

Persimon, 

Beech, 

Water  ash, 

Red  ash, 

Water  Locust, 

Honey  Locust, 

Holly, 

Bitternut  Hickory, 

Butternut, 

Swamp  Hickory, 

Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory, 

Nutmeg  Hickory,* 

Paccan,f 

Black  Walnut, 

Pignut  Hickory, 

Red  Cedar, 

Spicewood, 

Sassafras, 

Red  Bay, 

Sweet  Gum, 

Poplar, 

White  Bay, 

Large  Laurel, 

Red  Mulberry, 

Spanish  Mulberry, 

Tupelo, 

Black  Gum, 

Buckeye, 

Loblolly  Pine, 


*  This  tree,  first  noticed  by  Michaux,  grows  plentifully  on  the  rich  accli- 
vities of  hills  in  the  western  part  of  the  Missisippi  Territory,  and  west  of  the. 
Atchafalaya,  wherever  the  country  is  broken  and  fertile. 

f  The  Paccan  grows  in  immense  quantities  above  Natchitoches,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River,  as  also  upon  those  of  the  Trinity,  Brasos  a  Dios  and 
Rio  Colorado. 
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Pinus  rigida, 
Populus  angulata, 
Platanus  occidentalis, 
Quercus  alba, 
Quercus  aquatica, 
Quercus  falcata, 
Quercus  ferruginea, 
Quercus  lyrata, 
Quercus  macrocarpa, 
Quercus  obtusiloba, 
Quercus  phellos, 
Quercus  rubra, 
Quercus  tinctoria, 
Quercus  virens, 
Robinia  pseudacacia, 
Robinia  pumila, 
Robinia  bistineau, 
Tilia  pubescens, 
Ulmus  Americana, 
Ulmus  rubra, 
Ulmus  aquatica, 
Ulmus  alata, 
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Pitch  Pine, 
Cotton  wood, 
Sycamore, 
White  Oak, 
Water  Oak, 
Spanish  Oak, 
Black  Jack  Oak, 
Swamp  White  Oak, 
Overcup  Oak, 
Post  Oak, 
Willow  Oak, 
Red  Oak, 
Black  Oak, 
Live  Oak, 
Black  Locust, 
Dwarf  Locust, 
Bistineau  Locust, 
Downy  Linden, 
Mucilaginous  Elm, 
Red  Elm, 
Swamp  Elm, 
Large-leaved  Elm. 


The  soil  and  climate  of  Louisiana,  though  very  fertile  and 
congenial  to  the  plants  naturally  adapted  to  the  country,  do  not 
admit  of  that  variety  and  excellence  of  grain,  fruits,  and  culi- 
nary vegetables,  that  is  found  in  the  northern  states. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  country.  This 
article  is  cultivated  in  abundance  on  the  low  lands  near  the 
Missisippi,  and  smaller  streams.  The  land  below  New-Or- 
leans is  particularly  adapted  to  it,  and  it  is  there  almost  ex- 
clusively substituted  in  the  place  of  flour.  Many  families  taste 
no  other  food  throughout  the  year  than  rice.  Certainly,  if  the 
eating  of  this  grain  could  have  any  effect  in  producing  blind- 
ness, as  has  been  alleged,  it  could  not  fail  to  manifest  its  per- 
nicious influence  among  those  persons  who  are  habitually  ac- 
customed to  its  use:  and  yet  the  daily  and  habitual  consump- 
tion of  this  article  is  here  found  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  Rice 
has  an  advantage  over  maize  and  the  other  articles  of  agricul- 
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ture,  since  it  can  be  raised  in  situations  too  wet  and  marshy 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  substances.  Ten  or  fifteen  barrels 
of  rice  may  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  crop  for  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  common  price  of  a  barrel  of  rice  in  Louisiana, 
may  be  estimated  at  six  dollars. 

From  the  Balize  to  the  English  Town,  15  miles  below 
New-Orleans,  the  country  is  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  any 
human  being,  and  adapted  for  the  residence  only  of  alligators, 
snakes,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles  and  amphibious  animals,  who 
claim  possession  by  the  right  of  nature;  yet,  even  in  this  last 
place  of  creation,  do  we  here  and  there  see  the  habitation  of 
man,  amidst  the  society  of  these  abominable  objects.  We  here 
behold  a  few  poor,  wan,  and  copper-coloured  creatures,  who 
exist  by  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  by  raising  a  few  hogs  and 
a  little  poultry,  scattered  along  this  marshy  coast,  in  detached 
situations  of  three,  four,  or  more  miles  asunder,  according 
as  they  may  find  a  spot  of  sufficient  firmness  to  support  a  habi- 
tation. Wherever  they  fix  their  abode,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  inundation,  by  leveeing  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
obliges  the  water  to  run  ofFby  the  collateral  passages. 

Maize  (Indian-Corn)  is  not  raised  to  any  considerable  amount 
in  Louisiana;  the  farmers,  finding  it  more  to  their  interest  to  re- 
ceive their  supplies  of  this  article  from  the  states  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tuck}',  and  Tennessee,  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  more  profitable  commodities,  sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton,  indi- 
go, and  tobacco:  the  two  latter  articles,  however,  at  present, 
receive  but  little  attention.  Besides,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
renders  maize  less  productive  in  Louisiana  than  in  the  north- 
ern states.  In  this  country,  the  range  that  seems  to  be  best  adap- 
ted to  maize,  is  included  between  the  35o  and  40o  of  N.  lat. 

Nor  is  the  climate  of  Louisiana  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  wheat;  its  cultivation  has  been  accordingly  neglected.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  rye,  barley, 
oats,  &c. 

The  Irish  potatoe,  in  this  state,  seems  to  be  out  of  its  con- 
genial soil  and  climate;  and  generally  degenerates  in  size  and 
taste  from  the  potatoe  of  the  northern  states.  They  might 
probably  be  raised  of  a  good  quality  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  state,  where  the  soil  is  more  sandy,  dry,  and  elevated. 
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Land  of  this  description  lies  north  of  31  °  N.  lat.  and  is  de- 
signated by  the  growth  of  oak  and  hickory  timber.  The  in- 
habitants depend,  for  the  supply  of  potatoes,  upon  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  whence  large  quantities  of  this  and  other  vege- 
tables are  brought  down  by  water,  during  the  fall  and  winter 
seasons.  The  climate  of  this  state  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  sweet  potatoe,  (Convolvulus  Batatas  of  Muh- 
len.)  which  is  here  raised  in  great  plenty;  though  they  are  not 
so  dry  and  well  flavoured  as  in  the  Carolinas. 

Culinary  vegetables,  in  general,  are  inferior  in  Louisiana  to 
those  of  the  northern  states.  The  carrot  and  the  egg  plant  are 
of  a  good  quality;  but  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  &c.  soon  dege- 
nerate. The  heat  of  summer  scorches  and  dries  up  the 
melons  and  cucumbers,  which  wither  and  die  towards  the  end 
of  June. 

Some  fine  apples  are  produced  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
state;  but  the  tree  soon  sickens,  withers,  and  decays  out  of  its 
congenial  climate,  under  a  scorching  sun. 

Several  kinds  of  figs  have  been  introduced,  and  flourish  in 
this  state;  of  these  the  large  purple  fig  is  the  most  excellent. 
North  of  30o  N.  lat.  it  is  unable  to  resist  the  frost,  by  which, 
even  south  of  that  parallel,  it  is  sometimes  destroyed.  The 
yellow  fig,  from  the  south  of  France,  is  more  hardy,  and  is  the 
kind  most  generally  cultivated  on  the  Missisippi.  This  tree 
flourishes  generally  throughout  the  state  of  Louisiana,  as  it 
does  also  in  the  Missisippi  Territory,  wherever  the  whites,  by 
their  enterprise  and  industry,  have  made  their  establishments, 
and  improved  the  face  of  the  country.  This  tree  lives  as  far 
north  as  the  limits  of  the  state  extend;  and,  excepting  the 
peach,  is  that  which  is  most  generally  cultivated  in  our  south- 
ern climate. 

Peaches  are  found  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  though  not  in  any  considerable  quantity  or  perfection, 
being  injured  by  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  during  the  summer 
season,  as  likewise  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  peach  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Indians;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  hut  or 
wigwam  in  their  country  where  this  tree  is  not  to  be  found. 
The  traveller,  in  passing  through  the  nations  of  the  Cherokee, 
Chickesaw,  Chactaw,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  frequently 
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finds  the  Amygdalus  Persica  encircling  and  shading  the  rude 
habitation  of  the  American  savage.  When  travelling  through 
the  wilderness,  inhabited  by  those  Indians,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, I  have  often  been  gratified  and  refreshed  with  this  deli- 
cious fruit.  As  yet,  peaches  are  scarce  in  Louisiana,  and  very 
few  are  brought  to  New-Orleans. 

Below  the  30  N.  lat.  the  sweet  orange  is  produced  in  abun- 
dance. The  sour  orange  is  found  as  far  north  as  33°.  The 
pomegranate  also  flourishes  in  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana. 
If  this  description  of  tropical  fruit-trees,  instead  of  being 
brought  from  the  West- Indies,  had  been  transplanted  from 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  climate  of  which  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Louisiana,  the  change  would  have  been  considerably 
less,  and  tbey  would  thereby  have  accommodated  themselves 
with  greater  facility  to  their  new  situation,  and  been  better  able 
to  resist  the  cold  of  winter. 

These  fruits  are  of  vast  importance  in  the  economy  of 
health;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  materially  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  the  an- 
tidotes which  Nature,  in  her  providential  beneficence,  has  de- 
signed and  provided  as  remedies  against  the  diseases  of  the 
climate  where  they  abound;  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  ubi  morbus,  ibi  remediumy  wherever  disease 
prevails,  there  also  exists  the  remedy. 

The  cherry,  the  currant,  and  the  gooseberry,  bear  fruit  with 
difficulty  and  in  small  quantity;  and  in  a  short  time  languish, 
and  die. 

Plumbs  grow  in  considerable  quantity  and  variety  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  state,  and  are  brought  to  the  market  of  New- 
Orleans. 

Grapes  of  different  kinds,  as  the  Vitis  laciniosa,  (Parsley- 
leaved  Water  Grape;)  Vitis  raparia,  (River  Grape;)  Vitis 
verrucosa,  (Muscadine;)  are  also  common:  of  these,  the  lat- 
ter is  the  most  plentiful.  The  Cranberry  is  found  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mermentau.  Tree  Whortleberries,  (Vaccinium 
arboreum)  abound  chiefly  upon  the  dry  upland,  west  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Missisippi;  and  the  Vaccinium  stamineum  and 
Resinosum,  both  east  and  west  of  the  same  river. 

Of  all  the  plants  of  agricultural  pursuit,  which  have  receiv- 
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ed  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  none  has  been 
found  so  profitable  as  the  sugar-cane.  This  plant  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage  as  far  north  as  the  30°  30'  N.  lat.  or  from 
about  the  parallel  of  Baton  Rouge  to  Fort  Plaquemine,  30 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missisippi;  which  extent,  upon 
a   moderate   calculation,   we   may  venture   to   say,   contains 
7,000,000  acres.  Admitting  that  an  eleventh  part  of  this  may 
be  cultivated,  there  remains  636,000  arable  acres;  of  which, 
allowing  half  for  the  cultivation  and  use  of  other  necessary- 
articles,  there  is  left  a  residue  of  318,000  for  the  sugar-cane. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  an  acre  of  ground  will  afford 
1000  pounds  of  sugar;  but,  lest  this  calculation  should  exceed 
the  actual  quantity,  we  may  make  an  allowance  of  200  pounds, 
leaving  a  neat  amount  of  800  pounds  per  acre;  this  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  acres,  gives  an  aggregate  of  254,400,000 
pounds,  which,  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  would  yield  an  annual 
revenue  of  20,352,000  dollars  to  the  state  of  Louisiana.  This 
calculation  is  probably  considerably  short  of  the   amount  to 
which  this  branch  of  agricultural  emolument  will  arrive  at 
some  future  day;  since, irom  the  accounts  of  some  respectable 
planters,  it  appears  that  the  cane  can  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated, even  as  far  north   as  the   Red  River,  which  enters  the 
Missisippi  at  31°  N:  lat.   It  may  also  be  reasonably  presum- 
ed, that  the  increasing  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the  natura- 
lization of  the  sugar-cane  to  the  American  soil  and  tempera- 
ture, will  considerably  increase  the  saccharine  quality  of  the 
plant. 

Next  to  the  sugar-cane,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the  most 
profitable  article  of  agricultural  pursuit;  but  upon  this  I  shall 
not  enlarge  my  observations. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  is  of  secon- 
dary formation,  produced  by  the  abrasion  and  subsequent  de- 
position of  alluvial  matter,  and  thus  gradually  encroaching 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Trees  are  annually  torn  from 
their  foundation  by  the  undermining  current  of  the  river,  and, 
floating  down  the  stream,  lodge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, upon  the  bars,  and  in  the  shallow  water.  These  bars  are 
formed  by  the  opposing  currents  of  the  river  and  the  gulf. 
The  Missisippi  carries  down  the  extraneous  substances  that 
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it  has  received  in  its  passage,  which,  upon  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  meet  with  an  obstruction  from  the  oppos- 
sition  of  the  tide;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  v/ashes  the 
sand  and  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  meeting  with 
the  river,  occasions  a  degree  of  stagnation  in  the  opposing  co- 
lumns, which  permits  the  alluvial  matters  to  subside.  These 
bars  and  shallows  gradually  encroach  upon  the  waters  of  the 
gulf,  in  consequence  of  the  current  of  the  river  being  stronger 
than  that  of  the  sea.  The  trees,  log3,  and  bushes,  brought 
down  by  the  Missisippi,  are  constantly  accumulating  at  its 
mouth;  and  at  length,  by  the  deposition  of  leaves,  mud,  &c. 
the  interstices  become  filled  up;  and  thus  a  new  portion  of 
land  is  formed,  producing,  in  its  turn,  a  fresh  crop  of  herbage, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  That  such  is  the  fact,  no  person  will  have  a 
moment's  hesitation  to  admit,  who  has  ever  visited  the  mouth 
of  the  Missisippi.  He  has  there  seen  a  long  raft  of  moulder- 
ing trunks  of  trees,  in  different  states  of  decay,  adhering  to 
the  soft  mud  in  the  shallow  water,  and  extending  from  the  land 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  gulf;  and  has  thus  observed 
the  manner  in  which  this  physical  change  is  gradually  ef- 
fected. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  land  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
south  of  31°  N.  lat.  has  been  formed  in  this  way.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  this  state  appears  to  be  of  modern  formation*  No 
rocks,  or  stones,  or  mineral  substances,  are  found  in  the  hills 
between  the  Ouachitta  and  the  Missisippi.  These  hills  pre- 
sent a  regular  stratified  arrangement  of  alternate  depositions 
of  sand,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  earth;  intermixed  with 
which  are  found  shells  and  other  exuviae  of  marine  animals.* 
Similar  marine  substances  are  also  found  in  the  banks  of  Red 
River  and  other  places. 

The  immense  shell-banks  that  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sabine,  and  also  upon  the  islands  lying  between  the  Mobile 
and  the  Missisippi,  some  of  them  50  feet  in  height,  above 
the  reach  of  the  highest  tides,  and  affording  support  to  trees 


*  North-west  of  the  Missisippi,  about  the  northern  confines  of  Louisiana 
near  the  waters  of  the  Derbane  and  Ouachitta,  masses  of  loose  sand-stone, 
lying  parallel  to  the  horizon,  are  found  in  some  of  the  hills. 
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of  considerable  size  upon  their  summits,  evidently  show  that 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  have  receded  considerably  from  their 
original  boundaries. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Missisippi,  as  well  as  the 
other  rivers  of  Louisiana,  ran  upon  the  apex  of  a  ridge.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  erroneous.  In  no  place  within  the  alluvial 
tract  are  the  banks  of  the  river  elevated  more  than  six  or  eight 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  swamp  in  its  vicinity;  a 
circumstance  of  no  moment,  when  we  consider  that  the  river 
extends  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  swamp  itself.  Nor  is  this  elevation  of  the  banks 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country  peculiar  to  the  Missi* 
sippi;  all  the  bayous  and  rivers  of  Louisiana  exhibit  the  same 
appearance,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  streams;  and  is,  in  all,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
causes.  This  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  Missisippi  is 
at  its  height  in  the  spring,  it  undermines  and  sweeps  away  a 
number  of  trees  which  stand  upon  its  banks;  these  float  along 
with  the  current,  till  driven  to  the  shore,  and  carried  by  the 
inundation  upon  the  river's  bank;  here,  from  the  shallowness 
of  the  water,  they  become  entangled  among  the  standing  trees 
and  bushes,  and  remain  permanently  fixed;  bushes,  sticks, 
leaves,  and  earth  are  mixed  and  deposited  among  them;  and 
an  imbankment  of  considerable  height  is  thus,  in  time,  effected. 
From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  this  circumstance  is  to  be  explained.  Below  Fort 
Plaquemine  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  the  trunks 
of  trees,  some  of  them  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  margin  of  the  river.  These  are 
so  closely  compacted,  that  a  person  may  walk  for  miles  upon 
them,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  without  touching  the  earth. 
By  this  natural  process,  at  some  future  time,  the  banks  of  the 
Missisippi,  from  Plaquemine  to  the  Balize,  which  are  now 
nothing  but  a  morass,  will  become  as  elevated  and  dry  as  they 
are  at  and  above  New-Orleans:  when,  also,  an  encroachment 
of  equal  extent  will  be  made  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  may  contribute,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  this  effect;  which  is,  the  deposition  of  earth,  that  must 
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necessarily  take  place  upon  the  water's  losing  the  velocity  of 
its  motion  immediately  on  leaving  the  channel  of  the  river: 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  matter  which  a  fluid 
is  capable  of  holding  suspended  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
its  agitation;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  heavier  and  earthy 
matters,  which  were  with  difficulty  held  suspended,  will  be 
first  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  whilst  the  lighter 
comminuted  vegetable  substances  will  be  carried  to  a  greater 
distance. 

In  this  way,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
the  flat  and  low  country  of  Louisiana  has  been  gradually 
formed.  A  considerable  portion,  even  of  the  most  northern 
parts  of  this  state,  is  also  of  alluvial  formation.  The  alluvial 
banks  of  the  Red  River,  swelled  in  its  passage  by  numerous 
streams,  commence  about  the  33°  of  N.  lat.;  and  we  have 
already  remarked,  that,  from  the  Grand  Chain  of  Rocks,  75 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  Missisippi  annually 
overflows  its  banks.  This  inundation  becomes  more  consider- 
able and  extensive  as  we  advance  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Missi- 
sippi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  Baton  Rouge,  runs  close 
along  the  edge  of  the  eastern  bluffs,  which,  in  many  places,  are 
broken,  and  are  continually  falling  in  fragments  into  the  river; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  place  throughout  this  distance, 
does  it  come  in  contact  with  the  bluffs  which  range  along  its 
western  bank.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  bed  of  the  Missisippi 
is  slowly  progressing  towards  the  east.  This  circumstance  is, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  alluvial  matter,  mud,  and 
sand,  that  is  brought  down  by  the  larger  rivers,  (all  of  which 
enter  the  Missisippi  from  the  west,)  and  is  deposited  upon 
the  same  side;  thereby  gradually  filling  up  and  diminishing 
the  western  portion  of  the  channel  of  the  Missisippi,  and  in- 
creasing upon  the  same  side  the  extent  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  river  runs. 

The  Red  River  and  the  Missisippi  are  skirted  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  ponds  and  lakes  in  their  vicinity,  with  which 
they  hold  communication  by  small  channels  and  bayous, 
through  which  the  water  rushes  upon  the  rise  of  the  river. 
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These  lakes  serve  as  temporary  reservoirs  for  the  superfluous 
water,  which  would  otherwise  occasion  a  more  extensive  in- 
undation of  the  country,  and  be  productive  of  much  injury  and 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 

The  water,  in  the  greater  number  of  these  lakes,  more  es- 
pecially in  those  bordering  on  Red  River,  is  subject  to  an  al- 
ternate flux  and  reflux  of  its  current,  occasioned  by  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  river.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the 
Red  River  is  high,  the  water  runs  with  considerable  force  into 
these  lakes,  which  thereby  become  replenished,  and  so  con- 
tinue until  the  river  begins  to  fall,  when  the  current  runs  in  an 
opposite  direction.  In  this  way,  towards  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  water  in  those  lakes  becomes  exhausted  and  dried  up, 
and  their  beds  are  converted  into  meadows,  clothed  with  ver- 
dant and  luxuriant  herbage.  The  channel,  running  through 
the  middle,  however,  always  contains  a  quantity  of  water.  On 
one  side  of  most  of  those  lakes,  is  a  range  of  pine  woods,  the 
soil  of  which  gives  origin  to  salubrious  and  limpid  streams, 
to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  who  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  drink  the  impure  water  of  Red 
River. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  all  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Missisippi  are  inundated  and  filled  with  water;  and  the 
country,  in  many  places,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake. 
During  the  summer  season,  as  the  river  falls,  these  swamps  are 
gradually  exsiccated,  so  that  in  autumn  they  become  nearly 
dry. 

Every  where,  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  near  the  margins  of 
rivers,  throughout  the  state  of  Louisiana,  the  attention  of  the 
observer  is  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  intricate  mazes  of  natu- 
ral canals,  and  communicating  streams  and  lakes,  that  chequer 
the  face  of  the  country.  Bayous  and  rivers  inosculating  with 
each  other,  wind  in  serpentine  meanderings  through  the  alluvial 
plains.  This  appearance  is  more  remarkable  near  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  bayous,  lakes,  woods,  and  moras- 
ses diversify  the  confused  scenery  of  nature. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Missisippi,  where  river  is  united  to  river  by  commu- 
nicating lakes  and  bayous;  and  where  soil,  the  most  fertile, 
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imparts  its  prolific  quality  to  the  support  of  deep  and  luxuri- 
ant forests  of  maple,  elm,  willow,  cotton- wood,  &c.  We  have 
also  noticed  the  different  prairies  that  range  between  the  ri- 
vers and  the  irregular  and  broken  hills  which  begin  to  appear 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state;  and  that,  excepting  these, 
the  whole  country  is  a  flat,  alluvial,  and  marshy  soil,  formed  by 
the  annual  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  which  spread  and  deposit 
the  ruins  of  the  upper  country  upon  the  surface  of  the  inun- 
dated earth. 

Lakes  are  more  numerous  along  the  course  of  Red  River 
than  on  the  Missisippi;  but  the  land  in  the  former  situation 
is  not  so  low,  and  on  this  account  they  dry  up  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

The  Missisippi  begins  to  rise  in  January,  and  continues  to 
rise  irregularly  till  the  month  of  June,  when  it  attains  its 
height.  Its  fall  is  then  very  rapid;  not  unfrequently  passing 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  state  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days, 
or  even  less. 

To  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  country,  artificial  barriers 
of  earth,  called  levees,  are  raised  upon  the  banks  of  the  river; 
so  that  when  the  Missisippi  is  at  its  height,  confined  between 
the  levees  of  the  opposite  sides,  it  is  in  many  places  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  river, 
thus  restrained,  sometimes  burst9  its  artificial  barrier,  and 
breaks  forth  through  the  opening  with  uncontrollable  violence, 
deluging  and  destroying  the  crops  of  several  plantations. 
During  the  great  freshets  of  1811,  1813,  and  of  the  present 
year  (1816),  great  injury  was  committed  by  the  water  burst- 
ing this  artificial  imbankment.  This  accident  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen from  two  causes:  viz.  from  a  weakness  and  defect  in  the 
levee  itself,  or  from  the  falling  of  the  bank.  Several  acres  of 
land  are  sometimes  undermined  by  the  silent  gliding  of  the 
water;  the  first  intimation  of  which  is  the  sudden  breaking 
and  falling  of  the  incumbent  earth  into  the  watery  abyss, 
sometimes  carrying  along  with  it  the  houses  and  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  Frequently  the  failing  in  of  the  bank  is  announ- 
ced, and  for  some  time  preceded  by  a  deep  fissure  or  crack  in 
the  earth  at  the  intended  place  of  separation,  giving  the  pro- 
prietor an  opportunity  to  secure  himself  against  the  accident, 
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by  surrbunding  the  suspected  portion  with  another  levee  upon 
the  land  side,  and  connecting  it  with  the  old  one  above  and  be- 
low the  seat  of  danger.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  un- 
foreseen accidents  frequently  occur,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  probable,  that  if,  instead  of  these  levees,  the  na- 
tural canals  or  bayous  were  cleared  of  their  obstructions  at 
proper  places,  and  new  canals  opened  in  situations  where  least 
injury  would  be  done  by  the  redundancy  of  the  Water  thus  car- 
ried off,  the  danger  of  inundation  would  be  more  effectually 
guarded  against.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther the  rapidity  of  the  stream  would  have  force  enough  to 
keep  these  channels  in  a  sufficient  degree  free  from  obstruc- 
tion; and  whether  the  trouble  of  clearing  them  Would  not  be 
attended  with  more  labour  than  the  keeping  of  the  levees  in 
repair.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  loose  muddy  soil, 
the  levees  can  never  afford  perfect  security.  Besides,  these 
artificial  imbankments  are  productive  of  another  physical  evil, 
which  is,  that  they  prevent  the  surface  of  the  country  from  be- 
coming any  higher  by  the  deposition  of  fresh  matter  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers'  banks,  and  the  consequent  accretion 
of  new  soil.  These  are  evils,  however,  to  which  man,  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice  or  wants,  must  be  content  to  sub- 
mit. 

From  Natches  to  Baton  Rouge  the  country  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  finely  cultivated  garden,  blooming  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  cotton,  and  embellished  with  numerous  well 
built  edifices;  whilst  groves  of  orange-trees,  clothed  in  per- 
petual gr^en,  adorn  and  beautify  the  landscape.  There  the 
pride  of  the  forest,  the  magnificent  magnolia,  in  aspiring 
grandeur,  rears  its  majestic  head,  and  by  its  stateliness  and 
beauty  claims  the  admiration  of  the  passing  traveller:  its  large 
and  polished  leaves  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unfading  verdure; 
and  its  extensive,  beautiful,  and  odoriferous  blossoms  perfume 
the  air  with  their  aromatic  fragrance. 

Perfect  happiness  and  enjoyment  are  not  the  growth  of  a 
terrestrial  soil:  gratification  and  pleasure  are  alloyed  with 
care  and  trouble;  and  such  is  the  hard  condition  of  human 
existence,  that  man  is  obliged  to  taste  the  mingled  cup  of 
sweet  and  bitter.  These  are  moral  reflections,  as  old  as  the 
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days  of  Homer,  and  faithful  as  the  Oracles  of  Truth.  Their 
application  is  easy  on  the  present  occasion.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealth,  which  Louisiana  affords  to  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  unhealthy  portion  of  the  United 
States.  A  vast  alluvion  of  vegetable  mould,  and  the  decaying 
remains  of  animals,  and  of  countless  myriads  of  animalcule, 
afford  a  fruitful  hot-bed  of  corruption,  quickened  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  powerful  sun,  and  teeming  with  the  generation  of 
sickness  and  of  death. 

Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  river,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
hard  and  dry;  but  as  the  river  augments,  the  water  rushes 
through  the  various  bayous  or  natural  channels,  and  finds  ad- 
mittance to  the  low  grounds  beyond  the  banks,  rendering  them 
very  moist  and  wet. 

Heat  and  moisture,  by  mutual  co-operation,  cause  sickness 
to  prevail  with  the  greatest  mortality  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  Local  circumstances,  however,  may  prevent  and 
vary  this  effect,  as  at  New-Orleans,  where  sickness  is  most 
prevalent  in  August.  This  is  owing  to  the  number  of  ponds 
lying  in  the  rear  and  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  being  filled  with 
water  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  season,  thereby  prevent 
decomposition  from  taking  place  in  the  morass  beneath,  till 
the  exsiccation  of  the  water  is  in  a  great  degree  effected  by  the 
falling  of  the  river  and  the  continuance  of  heat.  From  the 
same  local  circumstances,  it  happens,  that  a  rainy  season  ren- 
ders the  city  of  New-Orleans  healthy,  by  keeping  the  ponds 
filled  with  water,  while  it  has  a  contrary  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try generally;  so  that  New-Orleans  is  healthier  than  the  coast 
either  above  or  below.  In  illustration  of  this  circumstance,  the 
classic  reader  will  recal  to  his  recollection  the  instance  related 
in  the  history  of  Empedocles,  the  Sicilian  philosopher  and  poet, 
who  put  an  end  to  pestilential  diseases  among  the  Salacentii, 
by  turning  two  streams  of  good  water  into  the  morass  from 
which  they  originated. 

The  wind  which  generally  prevails  in  Louisiana  is  from  the 
south.  With  a  few  degrees  variation,  east  and  west,  the  cur- 
rent of  air  proceeds  from  that  quarter  for  the  space  of  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year.  These  winds  are  always  warmer 
than  those  from  any  other  point  of  the  compass,  on  account 
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of  the  atmosphere  having  been  heated  in  the  tropical  regions. 
A  south  wind,  concurring  with  humidity,  is  particularly  un- 
comfortable and  oppressive.  The  body  is  heated,  relaxed,  and 
enervated;  sweat  exudes  from  every  pore;  and  the  air  being 
already  saturated  with  moisture,  is  unable  to  receive  and  take 
away  the  perspiration  that  bedews  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  northern  and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  state  are  less 
humid  and  subject  to  rain  than  the  more  sunken,  alluvial,  and 
swampy  region  of  the  southern  portion. 

In  the  month  of  February  the  returning  spring  announces  its 
appearance  by  the  soft  fanning  of  the  southern  wind.  A  mild 
serenity  of  weather  expands  and  reanimates  the  dormant  germ 
of  vegetation,  whose  green  mantle,  at  this  time,  begins  to  clothe 
and  beautify  the  face  of  nature.  The  month  of  February,  in 
Louisiana,  nearly  corresponds,  in  its  effects  upon  vegetation,  to 
the  month  of  April  with  us.  The  farmer  and  the  gardener 
then  return  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  plant  their  seeds 
for  the  ensuing  harvest.  The  south  wind  continues  to  prevail 
in  the  month  of  March,  sometimes  alternating  with  sharp  blasts 
from  the  north  and  north-west.  The  wind  from  the  south  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  copious  showers.  An  increase  of 
southwardly  winds,  accompanied  with  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
ushers  in  the  month  of  April.  The  nights  still  continue  cool, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  the  crops  of  cotton,  in 
this  month,  have  been  sometimes  injured  by  the  frost.  The 
growth  of  the  vegetable  world,  aided  by  the  occasional  refresh- 
ment of  gentle  showers,  proceeds  with  rapid  strides.  A  mild 
temperature  of  air  and  serenity  of  weather  afFord  enjoyment  to 
man;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  beholds  with  a  degree  of  com- 
placency bordering  on  delight,  the  rich,  verdant,  and  flowery 
prospect  which  every  where  adorns  the  face  of  creation.  The 
nights,  as  yet,  are  comfortably  cool.  During  the  month  of 
May  the  winds  shift  more  to  the  east  and  west;  the  heat  in- 
creases, and  becomes  uncomfortable;  vegetation  proceeds  ra- 
pidly towards  maturity,  and  culinary  vegetables  are  now  in  the 
height  of  their  perfection.  In  June,  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  is  hotter  and  more  oppressive.  Showers  are  less 
frequent,  and  vegetation  often  languishes  and  withers  for 
want  of  rain.  The  soil  being  light  "and  spongy,  retains  the 
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water  but  a  short  time;  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 
exsiccated  into  a  hard  dry  crust.  The  month  of  July  is  sultry 
and  oppressive.  The  wind  from  the  south  and  south-east 
brings  frequent  showers  of  rain:  which  descends  in  inundating 
torrents,  preceded  and  accompanied  with  loud  peals  of  thunder 
and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  The  heat  continues  to  prevail, 
with  little  variation,  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  powerful  sun 
shines  forth  with  sickening  beams  upon  the  hot-bed  of  mould- 
ering creation,  and  excites  into  activity  the  miasmatic  agents 
of  disease  and  death. 

During  the  hot  months  of  summer  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  80  to  87°,  and  not  unfrequently  rises  to  90°,  or  even 
higher.  Man  languishes  under  the  oppressive  heat;  and  through 
the  day  his  clothes  are  constantly  wet  with  sweat  exuding  from 
every  pore  of  the  body.  Though  the  heat  of  the  day  is  oppres- 
sive, the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  This  is  owing  to  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  exhaled,  during  the  day,  by  the  burning  sun, 
from  the  humid  earth.  As  soon  as  the  bright  luminary  has 
sunk  beneath  the  western  horizon,  the  dew  falls  in  copious 
quantity,  and  by  its  density  abstracts  the  heat,  and  affords  a 
comfortable  coolness  to  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  the  va- 
pours are  collected  over  the  Missisippi  and  other  streams,  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  fog,  of  such  a  degree  of  density,  as  to  render 
objects  invisible  at  the  distance  of  30  vards.  They  commonly 
rise  only  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  These  low  hung  vapours, 
motionless  and  still,  remain  during  the  night  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  wind;  and  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins 
to  exert  his  influence,  and  calls  forth  the  breeze,  they  may  be 
seen  rising  by  degrees  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  suspend- 
ed between  the  earth  and  sky,  till,  at  length,  dispersed  and 
scattered  by  the  god  of  day,  they  vanish  in  thin  air. 

The  winter  is  cool,  with  frequent,  strong,  and  chilling  winds 
from  the  north  and  north-west.  The  thermometer,  during  this 
season,  fluctuates  between  45  and  56°.  Rain  is  frequent,  ren- 
dering the  country  wet  and  miry.  Frost  is  very  seldom  observ- 
ed as  low  as  New-Orleans,  and  snow  never;  though  the  latter 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  and  frost 
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often;  where  the  crops  are  sometimes  injured  by  it,  even  in  the 
month  of  April.  At  and  below  New-Orleans,  the  cold  is  never 
sufficient  to  stop  the  growth  of  lettuce  and  radishes,  which  are 
always  best  in  the  winter  season.  Cabbages,  as  if  by  instinctive 
consciousness  that  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  injure 
their  expanded  leaves,  after  the  first  year  cease  to  head. 

One  of  the  greatest  torments  that  was  ever  sent  to  afflict  man 
for  his  iniquities  in  this  world,  is  the  musquetoe.  This  tribe  of 
tormentors  begin  to  swarm  with  the  returning  heat  of  the  sea- 
son in  April,  and  continue  their  annoyance  till  they  are  stiffen- 
ed and  benumbed  by  the  cold  of  November.  As  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  begin  to  prevail,  the  air  is  thickened  with 
swarming  myriads  of  these  venomous  insects,  that  arise  in 
clouds,  from  the  meadows  and  marshes,  like  volumes  of  dust 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Their  murmuring  tinkling  singing  is 
so  strongly  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion of  their  bite,  that  their  noise  is  rendered  far  more  unplea- 
sant than  the  most  discordant  music,  the  pealing  thunder,  or 
the  rattling  storm.  Without  the  protection  of  screening  cur- 
tains to  defend  him  from  the  unremitting  intrusion  of  these 
active  and  vigilant  attendants  upon  man's  sleeping  moments,  as 
well  might  he  endeavour  to  seek  repose  upon  a  bed  of  thorns. 
Blood  is  their  cry;  nothing  but  blood  will  quench  their  thirst 
and  satisfy  their  sanguinary  appetites.  Compared  with  them, 
the  musquetoes  of  the  northern  states  are  mere  gnats.  Furnish- 
ed with  a  bill  like  iron,  they  perforate  the  toughest  hide,  and 
drink  the  crimson  stream  of  man  and  beast. 

It  is  well  known  that  musquetoes  and  other  noxious  insects 
are  most  numerous  in  wet  and  marshy  places,  where  ponds, 
lakes,  and  morasses  diversify  the  face  of  the  country;  and 
where  morbific  miasmata  are  exhaled  in  greatest  quantity,  and 
contaminate  the  atmosphere.  It  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  nature,  that  wherever  those  insects  are 
very  numerous,  there  also  unwholesome  exhalations  prevail, 
inimical  and  dangerous  to  health,  and  destructive  to  human 
existence. 

The  chigoe  is  another  troublesome  insect  in  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  southern  states,  but  far  less  common  than 
the  musquetoe.  It  is  a  sort  of  small  flea,  but  little  larger  than 
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a  cheese-mite,  bred  in  the  dust  and  in  the  chimney-corners. 
Without  being  perceived,  these  insects  insinuate  themselves 
under  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  about  the  toe-nails;  where  a 
little  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  is  formed  around  them 
before  they  are  discovered.  This  bag  forms  the  nidus  of  the 
parent  chigoe;  that  appears  through  the  skin  of  a  bluish  colour, 
and  is  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  young 
animalcules  concained  in  the  capsule.  From  being  suffered  to 
remain,  these  chigoes  multiply  by  generation  in  the  skin  and 
under  the  nails,  and  the  young  broods,  dispersing,  extend  their 
habitations  in  every  direction.  These  animals  are  particularly 
troublesome  to  the  bare-footed  negroes.  In  removing  them, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  bag  in  which  they  are 
contained;  the  hole  may  then  be  filled  with  tobacco- ashes. 

The  stingray  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the 
wounds  which  the  men  sometimes  receive  from  its  poisonous 
tail,  by  accidentally  treading  on  this  fish,  which  lies  in  shallow 
water,  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  obviate  any 
dangerous  consequence,  the  puncture  should  be  dilated  with  a 
knife  and  touched  with  lunar  caustic. 

The  centipede,  mokason,  rattlesnake,  &c.  also  deserve  to 
be  noticed  among  the  noxious  animals  and  reptiles  of  Loui- 
siana; but  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject. 

With  respect  to  animals  used  as  food,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  general,  the  flavour  of  their  meat  is  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste  than  that  of  the  northern  states.  We  may  make  an  excep- 
tion of  their  mutton,  which  is  by  far  the  best  meat  the  mar- 
ket of  New-Orleans  affords,  and  appears  superior  to  that  of  the 
north:  but  whether  this  superiority  is  real  or  only  comparative, 
as  being  so  much  more  excellent  than  the  beef,  I  am  unable  to 
determine.  The  impure  water  of  the  Missisippi  affords  but  a 
small  variety  of  fish;  scarcely  any  are  caught  but  the  cat-fish, 
which  is  very  large — sometimes  weighing  60  or  80  pounds. 
Thi6  fish,  though  eatable,  is  by  no  means  delicious. 
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Some  Observations  on  a  Species  of  Pulmonary  Consumption, 
very  frequent  in  Great  Britain.  By  Alexander  P.  Wil- 
son Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  of  Worcester. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.] 

To  many  physicians  there  will  probably  be  nothing  new  in 
the  following  observations;  but  this  remark  I  believe  will  not 
apply  to  the  greater  number  of  medical  men,  because  it  is 
very  common  for  the  different  species  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion to  be  regarded  as  the  same  disease,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  species  which  I  am 
about  to  consider  will  be  generally  distinguished  till  some 
separate  treatise,  which  as  far  as  I  know  has  not  yet  appeared, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it;  yet  it  will  be  evident,  I 
think,  from  the  following  observations,  that  its  nature  is  very 
different  from  that  of  other  species  of  the  disease;  and  that 
while,  under  the  common  treatment,  it  is  nearly  as  fatal  as 
these  species,  under  that  which  is  suited  to  it,  its  progress 
may  generally  in  the  earlier,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  more 
advanced  stages,  be  arrested- 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  point  out  the  symptoms  by  which 
this  species  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  distinguished;  then 
make  some  observations  on  its  causes,  and  point  out  the  analogy, 
which  exists  between  it  and  many  diseases  apparently  altogether 
of  a  different  nature;  and  in  the  last  place,  I  shall  detail  the 
plan  of  treatment,  which  I  have  found  most  successful  in  it. 

Of  the  Symptoms, 
I  had  occasion,  twelve  years  ago,  to  mention  this  species  of 
consumption  and  the  plan  of  treatment  adapted  to  it,  in  the 
second  edition  of  my  treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases.  Since  that 
time  it  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  cannot 
therefore,  I  think,  fail  to  be  of  some  use  to  those  whose  at- 
tention has  also  been  directed  to  it,  to  see  the  observations  I 
have  been  led  to  make  in  so  many  years'  pretty  extensive  ex- 
perience of  it;  for  there  are  few  diseases  so  frequent  in  the 
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part  of  England  in  which  I  reside,  and  indeed  I  believe,  in 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  To  those  whose  attention  has  not 
yet  been  particularly  directed  to  it,  any  observations  on  the 
subject  must  be  useful. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  species  of  phthisis.  I  shall  only  mention 
the  symptoms  and  modifications  of  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
distinguished.  Contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  other  species  of 
the  disease,  the  spirits  from  the  beginning  are  generally  more 
or  less  depressed,  and  the  countenance  is  more  sallow  than 
usual.  The  cough  at  first  is  generally  dry,  or  the  patient 
brings  up  a  little  mucus  after  a  severe,  and  often  long  con- 
tinued fit  of  coughing,  which  seems  to  be  rather  the  effect  of 
the  irritation  of  coughing  than  any  thing  which  had  previous- 
ly existed  in  the  lungs;  for  the  cough  in  this  species  of  con- 
sumption, particularly  in  its  early  stages,  frequently  comes  in 
violent  fits,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  patient  is  often  but 
little  troubled  with  it.  These  fits  are  particularly  apt  to  occur 
after  he  has  eaten,  especially  if  he  has  eaten  a  great  deal,  or 
any  thing  by  which  the  digestion  is  disturbed,  and  on  lying 
down.  In  many  instances  they  are  most  apt  to  come  on  when 
he  lies  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  when  he  lies  on  the  right.  I 
think  in  almost  all  cases,  they  are' least  apt  to  occur  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the 
shoulders  a  little  raised;  and  it  often  happens  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages,  long  before  the  strength  is  much  exhausted, 
that  this  is  the  only  position  in  which  he  can  lie  without  in- 
convenience. As  in  all  other  forms  of  phthisis,  so  in  this  it  is 
common  for  the  cough  to  be  troublesome  for  some  time  after 
awaking  in  the  morning. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  cough  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, returns  less  decidedly  by  fits,  and  is  attended  with  a 
more  copious  expectoration.  In  all  these  respects  there  is  of 
course  considerable  variety  in  different  cases,  but  in  almost  all 
the  general  character  here  pointed  out  may  be  observed.  The 
matter  expectorated  is  at  first  limpid  and  glairy;  by  degrees 
we  see  intermixed  with  it  small  portions  of  an  opake  pus-like 
substance,  the  proportion  of  which  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease increases;  and  in  some  cases  the  quantity  expectorated  is 
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astonishing,  often  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  other  symptoms,  than  in  other  species  of  phthisis.  I 
have  often  seen  half  a  pint  or  more  of  pus-like  matter  mixed 
with  tough  phlegm  expectorated  daily,  when  the  other  symp- 
toms were  comparatively  mild.  In  other  species  of  phthisis, 
very  copious  and  long  continued  expectoration  of  pus  like 
matter  is  less  common.  In  them  such  copious  expectoration 
generally  arises  from  the  bursting  of  a  vomica.  The  matter  it 
contained,  if  not  sufficient  to  occasion  suffocation,  being 
brought  up,  the  quantity  expectorated  is  again  reduced  till 
another  vomica  bursts. 

Bloody  expectoration  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
species  of  phthisis.  Blood  often  appears  early  in  the  disease 
mixed  with  the  colourless  phlegm.  After  the  pus-like  expec- 
toration commences,  if  blood  has  not  previously  appeared,  it 
is  much  less  apt  to  appear  than  in  other  forms  of  the  disease. 
If  it  even  appear  in  small  quantity  after  this  stage  commences, 
the  case  generally  proves  fatal.  While  the  blood  is  mixed  only 
with  a  transparent  fluid,  there  may  be  good  hopes  of  recovery, 
certainly  better  than  under  the  same  circumstances  in  any 
other  species  of  phthisis.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  the 
pus-like  expectoration.  If  there  be  no  admixture  of  blood, 
there  may  be  good  hopes  of  recovery,  if  the  disease  has  not 
lasted  long;  and  certainly  much  better  than  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  other  species  of  it,  though  expectorated  mat- 
ter is  less  apt  than  in  these  to  assume  a  sanious  appearance; 
but  when  this  occurs,  it  seems  to  indicate  nearly  as  much 
danger  as  in  them.  If  this  happen  under  the  proper  treatment, 
there  is  no  hope.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  ad- 
mixture of  pus-like  matter  and  blood  occurring  under  these 
circumstances. 

I  here  wave  all  discussion  respecting  the  means  of  distin- 
tinguishing  pus  and  mucus.  In  my  treatise  on  febrile  diseases, 
I  have  considered  the  question  at  length.  It  is  necessary  in 
practice  to  have  means  of  judging  independent  of  nice  expe- 
riments. Whether  the  matter  I  call  pus-like,  be  pus  or  not,  is 
not  here  the  question;  it  is  that  to  which  the  observations, 
which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the.  reader,  apply.  The  only 
criteria,  which  I  have  found  necessary  in  practice,  are  its  pus- 
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like  appearance,  and  its  sinking  when  so  agitated  in  water  as 
to  separate  it  from  the  tough  mucus,  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  substance  is  almost  always  real 
pus.  But  if  we  know  what  states  of  disease  are  connected  with 
what  appearances  in  the  expectorated  matter,  it  is  of  compa- 
ratively little  consequence  whether  what  we  see  be  pus  or  not. 

The  breathing  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  species  of 
phthisis,  is  sometimes  more  oppressed  by  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, than  in  other  forms  of  the  disease;  and  is  more  frequent- 
ly attended  with  a  sense  of  tightness  across  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  same  observations  which  apply  to  the  cough  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  after  eating,  apply  to  the  dyspnoea; 
but  it  often  happens  in  the  early  stages,  that  there  is  little  or 
no  dyspnoea;  and  there  is  very  rarely,  except  in  the  advanced 
stages,  that  marked  dyspnoea  on  exercise,  which  so  frequently 
attends  even  the  commencement  of  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

There  is  often  little  or  no  pain.  In  many  cases  the  patient 
is  subject  to  a  dull  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  pretty 
low  down  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest;  more  rarely,  the  pain  is 
in  the  same  part  in  the  right  side.  There  is  hardly  ever  a  fixed 
pain  high  in  the  chest,  although  in  some  cases  there  is  an  un- 
easy sensation  and  a  sense  of  oppression  under  the  sternum. 
The  patient  sometimes  complains  of  darting  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  chest,  and  frequently  in  more  distant  parts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  limbs,  back  and  shoulders;  and  is  often  subject 
to  headach. 

The  hectic  fever  in  the  earlier  stages  is  hardly  ever  so  com- 
pletely formed  as  in  other  species  of  phthisis,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  copious  purulent  expectoration  with  but  slight  fever, 
and  that  not  at  all  assuming  the  form  of  hectic,  the  skin  re- 
maining dry  in  the  morning,  and  there  being  little  or  no  even- 
ing exacerbation;  a  state  of  the  symptoms  hardly  ever  ob- 
served in  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  emaciation  is  seldom  so  rapid  as  in  other  species  of 
phthisis,  but  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  state  of  the  fever. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  symptoms  common  to  all 
forms  of  phthisis  are  modified  in  this  species  of  it,  but  a 
diagnosis  resting  merely  on  the  modification  of  symptoms 
must  always  be  fallacious;  it  is  therefore  fortunate,  that  in  the 
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present  instance,  there  is  superadded  to  the  usual  symptoms 
of  phthisis,  others  peculiar  to  this  species,  by  which,  with  very 
little  attention,  it  may  always  be  distinguished;  symptoms  in- 
dicating a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  patient 
is  often  distressed  with  flatulence  and  irregular  bowels,  the 
tongue  is  furred,  the  appetite  for  the  most  part,  contrary  to 
what  is  usual  in  other  forms  of  the  disease,  much  impaired, 
the  faeces  seldom  well  coloured,  and  the  epigastric  region 
more  or  less  full  and  tender  on  pressure.  These  symptoms  vary 
much  at  different  times,  but  the  patient  is  hardly  ever  free 
from  them.  The  connection  between  them  and  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  is  rendered  evident  by  the  latter  increasing  with 
the  former;  so  that  when  the  epigastric  region  is  very  full  and 
tender,  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  are  more  troublesome;  and 
on  the  fulness  and  the  tenderness  subsiding,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  abate.  Even  the  rising  of  wind  from  the  stomach 
often,  for  the  time,  removes  the  tendency  to  cough. 

The  foregoing  are  the  symptoms  of  the  more  early  stages  of 
that  species  of  phthisis  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  distin- 
guish, because  I  have  found  it  requires  a  very  different  plan  of 
treatment  from  other  forms  of  this  disease.  In  its  advanced 
stages,  it  approaches  more  and  more  to  these  forms.  All  the 
symptoms,  which  more  particularly  indicate  a  tubercular  state 
of  the  lungs,  show  themselves;  the  cough  is  more  constant,  and 
partakes  more  of  the  hacking  kind;  the  breathing  is  more  af- 
fected by  exercise,  the  hectic  is  more  completely  formed,  the 
fulness  and  tendency  of  the  epigastric  region  are  often  lessen- 
ed, and  sometimes  wholly  disappear;  w#ich,  if  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  continue  unabated,  always,  I  believe,  affords  a  fatal 
prognosis.  The  patient  at  length  sinks  with  precisely  the  same 
symptoms  as  in  other  species  of  phthisis.  In  addition  to  these, 
particularly  if  the  affection  of  the  digestive  organs  has  been  ne- 
glected, some  of  the  more  prominent  consequences  of  this  af- 
fection sometimes  show  themselves,  particularly  dropsy  of  the 
belly,  which  I  never  knew  to  supervene  in  other  cases  of 
phthisis. 

Of  the  Causes. 
The  species  of  phthisis  which  I  am  considering  arises  from 
all  the  causes  of  this  disease,  with  the  exception  of  those  whose 
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operation  is  confined  to  the  lungs  themselves,  the  inhaling  of 
dust,  other  diseases  of  the  lungs^  the  bones  pressing  unequally 
on  them,  &c.  yet  its  causes  are  not  less  numerous  than  those  of* 
other  forms  of  phthisis.  To  compensate  for  the  want  of  those 
causes  immediately  affecting  the  lungs,  we  have  a  numerous 
set  of  causes  affecting  the  digestive  organs.  Drunkards,  at  that 
time  of  life  which  disposes  to  phthisis,  frequently  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  this  form  of  the  disease;  and  those  who  have  been  long 
subject  to  severe  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  and  what  are  called 
bilious  complaints,  are  liable  tc  it.  In  short,  we  perceive  equally 
in  its  causes,  as  in  its  symptoms,  its  connection  with  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  from  which  ic  may  be  justly  termed 
dyspeptic  phthisis.  It  particularly  deserves  attention,  that,  in 
many  families,  this  form  of  the  disease  alone  appears.  When 
this  is  the  case,  its  fatal  effects  may  generally,  I  believe,  be 
prevented  by  carefully  avoiding  the  causes  which  tend  to  debi- 
litate the  digestive  organs,  and  watching  the  first  approach  of 
the  disease. 

Of  the  Appearances  on  Dissection, 
The  appearances  of  the  lungs  are  generally  much  the  same 
as  in  other  cases  of  phthisis;  but  we  almost  always  find  at  the 
same  time,  either  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  or  traces  of  dis- 
ease having  existed  in  it.  In  cases  where  the  disease  of  the 
liver  has  been  severe,  and  the  patient  has  died  as  much  of  ttes 
disease,  as  of  that  of  the  lungs,  I  have  repeatedly  found  those 
parts  of  the  lungs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver,  alone  af- 
fected, the  left  side  appearing  sound  or  nearly  so.  In  general, 
however,  the  affection  of  the  liver  seems  to  have  little  imme- 
diate share  in  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  patient  lives,  as  in 
other  cases  of  phthisis,  till  almost  the  whole  lungs  are  rendered 
incapable  of  their  function.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we 
often  have  occasion  to  remark  to  what  extent  change  of  struc- 
ture even  in  the  vital  organs  may  go  without  destroying  life, 
when  the  change  is  very  slowly  effected;  a  circumstance  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  shows  the  resources  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  itself,  against  the  effects  of  disease. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  dyspeptic  phthisis  to  find  the  spleen 
as  well  as  the  liver  diseased.  As  the  cceliac  artery  dividing  into 
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three  branches  supplies  the  liver,  stomach  and  spleen,  may  we 
not  suppose  that  the  pain  so  frequently  felt  in  the  left  side  and 
in  the  stomach  in  this  form  of  phthisis,  arises  from  more  than 
the  due  quantity  of  blood  being  thrown  into  the  vessels  of  these 
organs  in  consequence  of  the  obstructed  state  of  the  liver? 
Is  it  owing  to  their  being  supplied  by  the  same  artery,  that  we 
so  frequently  find  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver  and  spleen  in 
the  same  subject,  and  that  inflammations  of  these  organs  so 
frequently  alternate  with  each  other?  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  inflammation  pass  from  the  one  organ  to  the  other,  and 
back  again  to  that  first  affected. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Dyspeptic  Phthisis. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  even  in  a  cursory  manner  the  symp- 
toms of  this  disease,  withoutremarking  that  the  state  of  the  lungs 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  digestive  organs.  Its  causes  we  have 
seen  afford  the  same  inference,  and  in  those  who  die  of  it,  I  have 
just  had  occasion  to  remark,  we  very  frequently  find  a  diseas- 
ed state,  or  proofs  of  a  diseased  state  having  existed  in  one  of 
the  organs  of  digestion,  whose  intimate  sympathy  with  the 
others,  numberless  observations  prove.  A  question  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  here  arises.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  relation  observed  between  the  affection  of 
the  lungs  and  that  of  the  digestive  organs  in  this  species  of 
phthisis?  is  the  one  a  consequence  of  the  other,  or  are  they  si- 
multaneous affections  arising  from  a  common  cause?  they  are 
not  simultaneous  affections,  for  the  one  always  precedes  the 
other.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  both  the  lungs 
and  digestive  organs  are  affected,  the  affection  of  the  digestive 
organs  precedes  that  of  the  lungs.  In  some  instances  we  find 
the  affection  of  the  lungs  the  primary  disease.  But  in  these,  the 
case  does  not  assume  the  form  above  described,  but  that  of 
simple  phthisis;  and  the  hepatic  affection,  which  is  always  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  this  derangement  in  the  digestive 
organs,  does  not  show  itself  till  a  late  period  of  the  disease, 
and  then  little  if  at  all  influences  the  essential  symptoms. 

We  often  observe  the  first  of  these  forms  of  the  disease 
arise  from  causes  evidently  acting  on.  the  digestive  organs, 
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and  as  far  as  we  can  perceive  in  no  degree  on  the  lungs,  and 
the  last  from  causes  evidently  acting  on  the  lungs,  and  in  no 
degree  on  the  digestive  organs. 

It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the  preceding 
facts,  that  a  diseased  state  of  either  set  of  organs  may  produce 
that  of  the  other.  But  the  tendency  of  disease  to  spread  from 
the  digestive  organs  to  the  lungs  is  much  greater,  than  that  to 
spread  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  We  often  see  a  slight 
degree  of  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs  produce  cough 
and  other  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  derangement  seldom 
exists  in  all  the  digestive  organs  without  producing  more  or 
less  of  these  symptoms:  whereas  it  is  only  after  disease  has 
advanced  very  far  in  the  lungs,  that  it  is  apt  to  spread  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  it 
proves  fatal  without  spreading  to  them. 

When  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  those  cases  of  phthisis,  which  are  from  the  commence- 
ment accompanied  with  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  may 
be  easily  explained  by  the  existence  of  this  disease;  and  that, 
as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  point  out  more  at  length, 
every  thing  which  relieves  this  disease,  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieves the  pulmonary  symptoms  that  attend  it,  the  inference 
appears  to  be  unavoidable,  that  in  the  species  of  phthisis  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the  pulmonary  disease  arises  from 
that  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  those  most  disposed  to  pulmonary  affection 
that  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  most  frequently  produces 
it.  We  consequently  see  this  species  of  phthisis  most  apt  to 
occur  in  the  same  habit  which  disposes  to  other  forms  of  that 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  digestive  organs  are  na- 
turally weak,  or  powerful  causes  of  disease  in  them  have  exist- 
ed, particularly  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  we  often  see 
it  occurring  in  habits  apparently  least  disposed  to  pulmonary 
affection. 

It  will  place  in  a  clearer  light  what  has  been  said  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  before  us,  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  principal  seat  of  derangement  in  some  other  diseases. 
Let  me  here  refer  to  a  work,  which  no  physician,  whatever 
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may  be  the  extent  of  his  experience  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation,  can  peruse  without  advantage,  although  the  mo- 
desty of  its  author  has  induced  him  to  address  it  only  to  those 
belonging  to  his  own  branch  of  the  profession;  I  mean  the 
work  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  entitled  "  Surgical  observations  on  the 
constitutional  origin  and  treatment  of  local  diseases"  I  believe 
that  experience  has  led  many  others  to  similar  views,  but  no 
other  person  has  laid  them  before  the  public  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  done,  and  those  physicians  whose 
attention  has  been  directed  the  same  way  must  be  happy  to  see 
in  Mr.  Abernethy's  work,  a  confirmation  of  their  own  obser- 
vations; and  such  a  confirmation  as  they  were  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  the  work  of  a  physician.  The  physician's  attention 
is  directed  to  internal  disease;  there  his  inquiries  naturally 
begin.  Mr.  Abernethy's,  for  a  similar  reason,  began  with  ex- 
ternal disease,  and  I  believe  every  physician  circumstanced  as 
I  was,  will  feel  as  I  felt  on  reading  his  work.  I  unexpectedly 
met  him  on  a  road  where  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  a  surgeon, 
but  where  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon  was  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  me  than  that  of  any  physician  could  have  been.  From 
local,  he  was  unavoidably  carrying  on  his  observations  to  ge- 
neral diseases.  The  sympathies  in  question  so  connect  them 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  From  general, 
I  was,  for  the  same  reason,  carrying  mine  on  to  local  diseases. 
In  the  case  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  which  Mr.  Abernethy  relates, 
the  reader  will  find  the  principle  of  the  treatment  which  I  have 
employed  in  phthisis  for  more  than  twelve  years,  as  many 
medical  men  of  this  neighbourhood  have  witnessed;  and  the 
following  cases  which  occurred  to  me  before  I  read  his  work, 
or  was  acquainted  with  his  opinions,  and  which  I  shall  relate 
as  concisely  as  I  can,  will  afford  a  confirmation  of  these  opi- 
nions and  of  the  practice  founded  on  them  in  local  diseases.  I 
mention  these  cases,  because  like  Mr.  Abernethy's  case  of 
phthisis,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  both  of  his  observa- 
tions and  mine;  for  surely  no  stronger  confirmation  can  be  re- 
quired of  any  opinion,  than  two  observers  wholly  unconnect- 
ed, setting  otft  from  the  most  opposite  quarters,  and  meeting 
in  the  same  point.  My  plans  of  practice  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  Mr.  Abernethy's,  and  in  particular  the  mode  of  giving 
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mercury  in  internal  disease,  which  I  have  found  most  success- 
ful, is  different  from  his,  but  the  general  principle  is  the  same. 

A  gentleman  consulted  me  for  severe  pains  in  the  legs,  for 
which  he  had  been  treated  unsuccessfully  for  two  years.  There 
•was  no  reason  to  suspect  syphilitic  affection.  I  found  his  diges- 
tive organs  deranged,  and  the  epigastric  region  tender  on  pres- 
sure. He  took  a  grain  of  blue  pill  combined  with  stomachic 
and  opening  medicines  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  was 
cured  in  a  few  weeks.  A  gentleman  had  sores  continually  break- 
ing out  on  various  parts  of  the  body  which  had  proved  very 
obstinate,  for  which  he  had  been  advised  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  mercury.  The  digestion  was  deranged,  and 
the  epigastrium  tender.  I  dissuaded  him  from  any  thing  like 
a  regular  course  of  mercury.  He  took  stomachic  and  opening 
medicines,  with  a  grain  of  calomel  every  second  or  third  night, 
and  was  cured  in  about  a  fortnight.  A  lady  after  repeated  at- 
tacks of  illness  remained  very  weak;  glandular  swellings  appear- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  ge- 
neral breaking  up  of  the  constitution  was  about  to  take  place* 
The  appetite  failed,  the  bowels  were  disordered,  and  the  epi- 
gastrium was  tender.  She  took  sometimes  a  grain  of  blue  pill 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  stomachic  and  opening  medi- 
cines, and  at  other  times  either  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  one 
grain  of  calomel,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  every 
second  or  third  night;  no  application  being  made  to  the  glan- 
dular swellings,  but  occasionally  two  or  three  leeches  when 
they  were  tender  on  pressure.  In  about  three  months  her  com- 
plaints disappeared  under  this  plan  of  treatment,  nothing  but  a 
depression  of  spirits  remaining,  which  was  removed  by  change 
of  air. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Abernethy's  mode  of  giving  mercury  in 
the  cases  above  alluded  to,  and  that  to  which  I  have  been  led 
in  internal  disease,  arising  from  the  sympathy  of  other  parts 
with  the  digestive  organs,  agree.  It  is  from  small  and  undebili- 
tating  quantities  that  good  effects  are  to  be  expected;  in  such 
cases,  given  otherwise  it  debilitates  the  digestive  organs,  and 
often  thus  increases  the  disease.  The  chief  difference  in  our 
modes  of  giving  it  is,  that  he  gives  large  doses  at  long  inter- 
vals, I  give  minute  doses  at  short  intervals.  This  difference 
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has  probably  arisen  from  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in  which 
we  have  chiefly  practised.  Since  I  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Abernethy's  plan,  I  have  tried  it  in  internal  disease,  but 
have  not  found  it  so  successful  as  that  which  I  have  been  ac-  j 
customed  to  pursue.  Of  the  comparative  effects  of  these  plans 
in  local  diseases,  I  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunities  of 
judging;  and  Mr.  Abernethy  does  not  mention  his  having  tried 
the  plan  which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particu- 
larly to  lay  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Abernethy  mentions  other  internal  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  the  head  and  heart,  caused  by  the  deranged  state  of 
the  digestive  organs.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  his  observations 
on  those  diseases  confirmed,  and  could  relate  several  cases  in 
which  the  patient  had  for  years  laboured  under  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris,  and  had  been  treated  for  this  disease,  in  which 
the  symptoms  yielded  in  a  few  weeks  to  small  doses  of  blue 
pill  combined  with  stomachic  and  opening  medicines.  In  such 
cases  we  must  of  course  suppose,  that  no  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  had  yet  supervened.  His  observations  on  the  brain 
are  well  illustrated  by  two  excellent  treatises  lately  published 
by  Dr.  Cheyne*,  and  Dr.  Yeatesf,  on  the  diseases  which  has 
been  called  hydrocephalus  internus.  It  seems  surprising  that 
the  immediate  connection  of  this  disease  with  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  should  so  long  have  escaped  physicians. 

It  is  not  meant  thathydrencephalus,  as  Dr.  Smith:):  more  cor- 
rectly terms  it,  always  arises  from  affections  of  these  organs. 
In  many  instances  it  evidently  arises  from  causes  acting  on  the 
brain  itself;  but  were  I  to  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say,  that  in  at  least  five  cases  out  of  six  it  arises  from 
the  former  cause;  and  that,  in  all  cases,  preserving  a  proper 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  is  the  best  means  of  prevention; 
for  even  where  it  arises  from  other  causes,  their  tendency 

*  A  second  Essay  on  Hydrocephalus  Acutus  or  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  by  J. 
Cheyne,  M.D.  &c.  Dublin,  1815. 

■j-  A  statement  of  the  early  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  disease  termed 
water  in  the  brain,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  Martin  Wall,  Esq.  M.  D.  &c.  by  G.  D. 
Yeates,  M.  D.  &c.  London,  1815. 

i  A  treatise  on  hydrencephalus  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  by  J.  C.  Smith,  M. 
D.  &c,  London,  1814. 
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to  produce  it  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  state  of 
these  organs. 

Tne  effects  of  the  sympathy  which  exists  between  different 
parts  of  the  animal  body  in  the  production  of  disease,  does  not 
seem  to  have  obtained  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  well  known 
that  nervous  affections  will,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  mimic 
the  symptoms  of  almost  every  disease,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  admitted,  although  I  think  we  have  sufficient 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  if  this  mimic  disease  is  kept  up  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  It  wiU  be  converted  into  the  real  disease, 
let  the  cause  which  produced  it  be  what  it  may.  I  cannot  chuse 
a  more  striking  instance  to  illustrate  this  observation,  th  \n  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  form  of  phthisis  which  we  are 
considering. 

In  the  43d,  4ftth,  and  45th  sections  of  Morgagni's  21st 
epistle,  the  reader  will  find  the  pleuritis  verminosa  treated  of 
at  some  length.  He  mentions  one  case  in  which  all  the  symp- 
toms of  pleurisy  were  well  marked,  that  terminated  favourably 
by  a  bloody  vomiting  which  brought  up  a  lumbricus.  We  might 
in  this  instance  attribute  the  relief  obtained  rather  to  the  loss 
of  blood  than  the  expulsion  of  the  worm;  but  he  refers  to  a 
paper  of  Pedratto  on  the  pleuritis  verminosa,  where  the  relief 
obtained  by  the  expulsion  of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, particularly  from  the  former,  is  unequivocally  proved. 
It  there  appears,  that  all  who  vomited  the  worms  or  passed 
them  by  stool  recovered,  while  those  who  did  not,  died.  All 
the  common  means  of  treatment  in  pneumonia  failed,  anthel- 
mintics alone  were  successful.  While  the  expulsion  of  worms 
from  the  primce  vice  immediately  removed  the  disease,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  believe  that  real  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
had  existed;  yet  in  those  in  whom. the  disease  proved  fatal,  the 
same  appearances  were  found  in  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  in  those 
who  die  of  other  forms  of  pneumonia.  Thus  disordered  diges- 
tion produces  palpitation  and  syncope,  and  if  these  symptoms 
continue  to  recur  for  a  great  length  of  time,  they  end  in  real 
disease  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  same  cause  produces  drowsiness 
and  inability,  which  if  long  continued,  ends  in  real  disease  of 
the  brain.  They  produce  cough  and  dyspnoea,  and,  if  long  con- 
tinued, real  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  all  these  and  many  similar 
Vol.  VII.  2  U  No.  27. 
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instances,  no  real  disease  seems  at  first  to  exist  in  the  parts 
sympathetically  affected.  We  must  suppose,  however,  that  some 
degree  of  debility  or  aptitude  to  disease  exists  in  them,  which 
determines  the  sympathy  to  affect  them,  in  preference  to  other 
parts,  with  which  the  part  originally  affected  equally  sympa- 
thises; or  there  may  be  something  in  the  original  affection, 
which  we  cannot  trace,  that  determines  it  to  sympathise  more 
with  one  part  than  another. 

We  see  the  same  law  obtaining  in  every  instance:  when  af- 
fections of  the  liver  produce  pain  in  the  shoulder,  there  is  no 
disease  in  this  part,*  the  pain  is  merely  sympathetic;  we  may 
press  and  rub  the  shoulder,  the  patient  feels  no  more  uneasiness 
from  it  than  he  would  in  the  other  shoulder;  but  after  the  pain 
has  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  shoulder  itself  be- 
comes affected.  The  patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  pressed,  and 
sometimes  cannot  lie  upon  it.  When  inflammation  spreads  from 
the  intercostal  muscles  to  the  lungs,  it  does  not  traverse  the 
pleura,  reaching  the  lungs  by  the  fold  which  reflects  this  mem- 
brane over  them;  it  passes  at  once  from  the  pleura  of  the  ribs 
to  that  of  the  lungs,  between  which  there  is  no  direct  commu- 
nication either  of  vessels  or  nerves,  for  this  often  happens  pre- 
vious to  any  adhesion  having  taken  place.  Why  is  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  as  apt  to  spread  to  the  contiguous  bowels,  with 
which  they  have  no  immediate  connection,  as  to  those  parts 
which  are  in  continuation  with  the  diseased  part?  why  does  loss 
of  blood  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  skin  over  an 
inflamed  viscus,  often  give  more  relief  than  the  loss  of  many 
times  as  much  blood  from  a  distant  part?  why  does  the  skin 
over  diseased  viscera,  even  when  no  adhesions  have  taken 
place,  frequently  change  its  colour,  especially  as  death  ap- 
proaches, as  I  have  often  witnessed?  why  do  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  often  very  slight,  alternate  with  serious  diseases  of  in- 
ternal parts?  it  is  needless  to  multiply  such  instances;  whoever 
observes  with  attention  the  phenomena  of  disease  will  find  them 
numberless.  They  are  all  referable  to  one  law,  by  which  neigh- 
bouring parts  always,  and  distant  parts  often  sympathise,  in- 
dependently of  any  direct  communication  either  of  nerves  or 
vessels. 

How  we  are  to  account  for  this  sympathy  I  shall  not  here 
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inquire.  It  teaches  us  an  important  lesson  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  that  the  first  beginnings  of  many  sympathetic  affections, 
deemed  trivial,  should  be  watched  with  care.  The  headach  fre- 
quently occurring  from  disordered  stomach  may  at  length  be- 
come a  disease  of  the  head  itself;  and  there  is  no  viscus,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  in  which  disease  may  not  arise  in  the  same 
way.  It  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  equal  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  to  make  ourselves  minutely  acquainted  with  their 
history,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  sympathy 
with  other  parts  had  contributed  t©  produce  disease  in  the  parts 
now  most  prominently  affected;  for  if  this  be  the  case,  and  the 
affection  of  the  former  still  continue,  we  shall  attempt  in  vain 
to  restore  health  by  means  directed  only  to  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
minent disease.  In  this  way,  we  have  reason  to  believe  many 
cases  are  allowed  to  prove  fatal,  for  which  a  remedy  may  be 
found  if  we  trace  them  to  their  source.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  the  dyspeptic 
phthisis,  on  the  treatment  of  which  I  am  now  to  offer  the  re- 
marks which  a  long  attention  to  it  has  suggested. 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Dyspeptic  Phthisis. 

In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  phthisis,  I  shall 
follow  the  same  plan  which  was  adopted  in  speaking  of  its  symp- 
toms, confining  myself  to  those  circumstances  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  the  other  species  of  phthisis. 

As  it  appears  both  from  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  dys- 
peptic phthisis,  that  the  affection  of  the  lungs  is  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  means  which  tend  to  improve  their  functions  will  here  be 
a  useful  auxiliary  to  those  usually  employed  in  phthisis.  In  the 
dyspeptic  we  always  perceive  sooner  or  later  some  fulness  and 
tenderness  of  the  epigastric  region.  It  is  after  these  have  super- 
vened that  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is  apt  to  affect  the 
lungs;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  we  relieve  them,  that  we  find 
the  affection  of  the  lungs  relieved.  This  fulness  and  tenderness 
which  we  have  found  the  best  diagnostic  of  dyspeptic  phthisis, 
appears  from  dissection  to  arise  chiefly  from  an  affection  of  the 
liver,  and  the  degree  of  these  symptoms  is  generally  a  pretty 
correct  measure  of  its  degree. 
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This  species  of  phthisis  may  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
in  which  the  prognosis  and  mode  of  treatment  are  different.  In 
the  first,  the  affection  of  the  lung;,  is  merely  sympathetic,  so  that 
when  the  cause  which  produces  it  is  removed,  it  ceases  of 
course.  This  stage  is  distinguished  by  the  short  time  which  the 
disease  has  lasted,  by  the  general  mildness  of  the  symptoms*, 
the  fever  in  particular  being  very  slight,  and  by  there  generally 
being  no  expectoration  but  what  the  cough  itself  seems  to  oc- 
casion, consisting  of  a  colourless  phlegm,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  small  quantity.  Sometimes  what  is  expectorated  is  in  masses 
of  a  tough  glairy  appearance,  and  of  a  blackish  hue  as  if  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  carbon,  which  seem  to  have  lain  some 
time  in  the  lungs,  the  expectoration  of  which  relieves  the  cough, 
which  in  this  case  is  seldom  very  troublesome.  This  last  appear- 
ance of  the  expectorated  matter  generally  indicates  the  very 
mildest  form  of  the  disease;  it  is  when  there  is  no  expectora- 
tion, or  when  it  is  thin,  scanty  and  difficult,  that  the  disease  is 
most  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  more  alarming  forms. 

In  the  second  stage  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  the  continuance  of 
the  sympathetic  affection  has  produced  actual  disease  in  the 
lungs.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  disease  indicates  itself. 
The  most  frequent  is  by  some  degree  of  inflammation  super- 
vening on  the  surface  of  some  part  of  the  bronchiae  or  air  cells» 
in  consequence  of  which  the  expectorated  matter  begins  to  be 
mixed  with  small  portions  of  a  pus-like  substance,  which  gradu- 
allv  increases  as  the  inflammation  extends,  till  the  quantity  we 
have  seen  is  often  astonishingly  great.  Sir  Everard  Home,  in 
a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  pus,  has  shown  how  readily  irri- 
tation of  secreting  surfaces  produces  it,  independently  of  any 
breach  of  substance.  Less  frequently  small  vessels  now  and  then 
give  way,  which  prevents  the  inflammatory  action,  so  that  the 
expectorated  matter  presents  no  degree  of  the  purulent  appear- 
ance, but  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  The  symptoms 
now  assume  a  more  formidable  character,  the  tendency  to  fever 
in  particular  is  greater;  but  it  seldom  completely  puts  on  the 


*  I  do  not  here  speak  of  active  inflammation  of  the  liver  which  also  pro- 
duces cough  and  dyspnoea,  and  whose  phenomena  further  illustrate  the  sym- 
pathy  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  so  much. 
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form  of  hectic.  In  this  stage  there  is  either  no  breach  of  sub- 
stance in  the  lungs,  or  the  little  vessels  which  from  time  to 
time  give  way,  soon  heal.  It  seems  to  be  at  this  period  that  tu- 
bercles generally  form.  These  going  on  to  suppuration  and  ul- 
ceration, or  the  irritated  surface  of  the  bronchiae  and  air-cells 
becoming  ulcerated,  the  last  stage  commences,  in  which  dys- 
peptic phthisis  is  nearly  as  fatal  as  any  other  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

This  stage  is  indicated  by  the  aggravation  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, particularly  by  the  fever  assuming  more  perfectly  the 
form  of  hectic,  and  the  expectorated  matter  occasionally  con- 
taining both  a  pus-like  matter  and  blood.  It  often  happens  how- 
ever, especially  where  there  has  been  no  expectoration  of  blood 
at  an  early  period,  that  no  blood  is  ever  expectorated.  In  this 
last  stage  the  expectorated  matter  occasionally  assumes  all  the 
various  appearances  observed  in  the  last  stage  of  other  cases 
of  phthisis. 

In  the  first  of  the  above  stages  the  disease  generally  yields 
readily,  except  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  peculiarly  obstinate, 
(in  which  case  some  degree  of  them  has  generally  been  of  long 
standing,  or  the  patient  ha->  suftVred  from  former  attacks  of  the 
disease),  or  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  a  tubercular  state  of  the 
lungs,  that  the  hepatic  affection  which   I   have  had  occasion  to 
observe  always  shows  itself  before  dyspepsia  produces  phthisis, 
and  this  state  of  the  lungs  occurs  almost  at  the  same  time.  Such 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief  circumstances  which  sometimes 
render  the  disease  fatal  even  when  properly  treated  at  this  early 
period;  but  so  generally  successful  is  a  proper  treatment  at  this 
period,  that  it  required  many  years' observation  to  convince  me 
that  it  will  not  always  succeed,  and  to  satisfy  my  mind  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  its  failure.  The  last  of  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned I  am  convinced  is  the  most  frequent  of  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  tendency  to  tubercles  of  the  lungs  is  so  great, 
the  case  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  form  of 
phthisis  which  originates  in  the  lungs,  yvhose  fatal  tendency  no 
mode  of  treatment,  however  early  adopted,  will  always  prevent. 
It  always  adds  much  to  the  unfavourable  prognosis  to  find 
that  the  patient  has  scrophulous  enlargement  of  the  more  exter- 
nal glands,  which  is  often  such  as  cannot  be  seen,  but  only  felt. 
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It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  external  glandular 
swellings  and  suppurations  often  tend  to  prevent  internal  dis- 
ease. We  see  in  the  same  family,  some  fall  a  sacrifice  to  phthi- 
sis, while  others,  labouring  under  these  swellings,  escape  it. 
I  have  seen  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis  saved  by  the 
glands  of  the  neck  suddenly  swelling  and  suppurating.  But  that 
slight  enlargement  of  the  external  glands  which  may  be  rather 
felt  than  seen,  while  it  indicates,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  obviate  the  tendency  to  internal  disease. 

Provided  there  is  no  great  tendency  to  tubercles,  and  the 
hepatic  affection  is  not  unusually  obstinate,  the  first  stage  of 
hepatic  phthisis  generally  yields  to  the  usual  means  of  relieving 
the  cough  and  tendency  to  fever,  combined  with  such  an  atten- 
tion to  diet  as  prevents  the  stomach  being  oppressed,  keeping 
up  a  freer  action  of  the  bowels  than  is  necessary  in  health,  and 
taking  care  by  occasional  doses  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  accord- 
ing as  the  bowels  are  more  or  less  easily  acted  on,  to  preserve 
a  sufficiently  copious  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile.  I  have  ge- 
nerally given  the  mercurial,  for  the  most  part  one  grain  of  ca- 
lomel combined  with  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  every 
second  or  third  night,  desiring  the  patient  not  to  go  out  the 
next  day,  till  it  shall  have  passed  off,  and  if  it  does  not  pass  off 
in  a  couple  of  hours  after  rising,  to  assist  it  by  a  moderate  dose 
of  Epsom  salts.  In  addition  to  these  means  stomachic  medi- 
cines were  generally  used,  particularly  when  the  appetite  was 
much  impaired. 

All  of  this  class  of  medicines  which  possess  any  heating 
quality  have  appeared  objectionable.  Even  gentian,  so  useful 
in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  seems  often  to  in- 
crease the  cough  and  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  I  have 
found  extract  of  camomile  flowers,  combined  with  small  quan- 
tities of  the  powder  or  oil  of  carraway  among  the  best  stoma- 
chics in  such  cases;  and  unless  the  strength  be  much  reduced, 
Epsom  salts  have  appeared  to  be  the  best  assistant  to  the  ca- 
thartic effects  of  the  mercurial.  The  latter  I  have  given,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  bowels,  but  improving  th^  state 
of  the  bile,  and  therefore  only  in  very  small  doses.  I  have 
seldom  seen  much  advantage  arise  from  giving  more  than  on* 
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rrain  of  calomel.  There  is  the  strongest  objection  in  all  diseases 
tending  to  phthisis  to  debilitating  doses  of  any  medicine. 

The  second  stage  of  dyspeptic  phthisis  requires  a  plan  of 
treatment  essentially  different  from  the  foregoing.  When  the 
disease  has  been  neglected  till  this  stage  commences,  which  is 
very  frequently  the  case,  or  we  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  the  above  means,  the  sputa  begin  to  assume  a 
purulent  appearance,  or  to  be  mixed  with  blood,  the  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium  continuing,  and  an  unhealthy  secretion  of 
bile  constantly  recurring,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  foregoing 
means  will  be  ineffectual;  and  that  if  time  be  lost  with  them 
till  the  third  stage  supervenes,  life  will  be  sacrificed. 

The  following  is  the  plan  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  have  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  adopted,  and 
the  efficacy  of  which  has  induced  me  to  offer  these  observa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Either  laying  aside  or  con- 
tinuing the  occasional  grain  of  calomel  as  the  state  of  the 
bowels  seems  to  require,  I  have  given  one  grain  of  the  blue 
pill  combined  with  some  mild  stomachic,  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  continuing  it  either  till  the 
tenderness  of  the  epigastric  region  yielded,  aod  a  proper  se- 
cretion of  bile  was  restored,  or  the  gums  appeared  a  little 
redder  and  fuller  than  natural. 

As  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  abates,  and  the  faeces 
assume  the  natural  appearance,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  gradually  disappear.  It  has  been  said 
by  many  who  have  seen  my  practice,  that  little  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  such  minute  doses;  but  I  have  found  the  gradual  effect 
produced  by  such  doses  on  the  whole  much  more  beneficial, 
than  the  more  sudden  effects  resulting  from  larger  ones,  which 
often  induce  a  degree  of  debility  that  more  than  compensates 
for  the  advantage  obtained  from  them.  There  are  no  other  cir- 
cumstances perhaps,  under  which  mercuiy  is  given,  where  it 
is  of  so  much  consequence  to  support  the  strength.  The  evident 
advantage  of  this  in  all  cases  of  phthisis  is  such,  as  to  have  in- 
duced some  to  adopt  the  tonic  plan  in  defiance  of  every  coun- 
terindication;  by  which  I  have  often,  particularly  in  this  species 
of  phthisis,  which  bears  tonics  worse  than  that  which  originates 
in   the  lungs,   seen  those   who,  there  was  reason  to  believe, 
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might  have  recovered,  lost;  and  those  whose  illness  might  have 
been  long  protracted,  suddenly  destroyed. 

With  the  foregoing,  I  have  always  combined  local  means  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  If 
it  be  not  considerable,  a  succession  of  small  blisters  applied 
over  the  part  is  sufficient.  If  it  be  so,  the  blisters  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  loss  ot  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood  from  the 
part,  from  which  practice,  if  the  pulse  be  hard,  although  the 
tenderness  be  not  considerable,  great  advantage  often  arises. 
When  the  disease  is  obstinate  or  has  repeatedly  recurred,  a 
permanent  discharge  from  this  part,  especially  that  by  a  seton, 
is  often  highly  beneficial. 

By  such  local  measures  the  quantity  of  mercury  required  is 
much  lessened.  If  the  tenderness  be  very  great  indeed,  no  quan- 
tity will  succeed  without  such  means  as  more  directly  reduce 
the  inflammatory  action. 

For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  mercury,  I  have 
also  combined  with  it  such  other  means  as  tend  to  promote  a 
regular  and  healthy  secretion  of  bile.  From  this  tendency  of 
small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  they  are  preferable  to  other  cathar- 
tics, provided  they  are  equally  suitable  in  other  respects;  but 
of  all  the  means  which  I  have  employed  with  this  view,  I  have 
found  none  equal  to  the  dandelion.  It  ought  always  perhaps  to 
be  given  in  some  form  or  other  in  dyspeptic  phthisis.  But  it 
unfortunately  tends  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  can  often  on 
this  account  be  given  only  in  small  doses,  in  which  it  is  of  little 
use.  It  is  always  proper  to  combine  it  with  such  bitters  and  aro- 
matics  as  suit  the  case.  When  the  stomach  bears  it  well,  so 
that  the  patient  can  take  a  decoction  of  it  poured  upon  camo- 
mile flowers  for  his  common  drink,  or  what  I  have  found  better, 
two  or  three  table-spoonsful  of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  in  ca- 
momile tea,  three  times  a  day,  its  beneficial  effects  are  frequent- 
ly very  striking.  Advantage  often  arises  from  infusing  a  few 
cloves  with  the  camomile  flowers.  When  the  dandelion  can  be 
given  in  the  above  ways,  I  often  give  only  half  a  grain  of  the 
blue  pill  three  times  a  day,  and  I  think  generally  find  as  much 
advantage  from  it  as  from  a  whole  grain  without  the  dandelion. 
Many,  I  know,  will  regard  the  exhibition  of  such  minute  doses 
of  mercury  as  little  better  than  trifling;  if  however  they  make 
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a  patient  trial  of  them  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  alter  their 
opinion. 

All  purgatives  seem  to  have  more  or  less  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting a  due  flow  of  bile  as  well  as  of  the  other  secretions 
poured  into  the  bowels,  and  to  this  I  would  chiefly  ascribe  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  them  in  so  many  diseases,  re- 
specting which  we  have  received  so  much  practical  information 
from  Dr.  Hamilton's  invaluable  work  on  purgatives. 

If  neither  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  be  removed,  nor 
the  gums  a  little  affected  by  the  above  plan  in  about  a  fortnight, 
I  have  gradually  increased  the  quantity  of  the  blue  pill  till  one 
of  these  effects  took  place.  If  either  takes  place  without  reliev- 
ing the  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  prognosis  is  bad.  If  the  ten- 
derness of  the  epigastrium  continue,  the  hepatic  affection  is 
unusually  obstinate ;  if  this  be  wholly  removed  without  mate- 
rially relieving  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  has  made  great  progress  in  the  lungs. 
It  is  surprising  from  what  states  the  lungs  will  sometimes  re- 
cover when  relieved  from  the  irritation  of  the  hepatic  affection. 
I  have  seen  many  recover,  not  only  whose  friends,  but  whose 
physicians  had  lost  hope  of  them.  But  in  these  cases  the  proper 
means  had  not  been  tried;  if  these  have  failed,  the  hope  is  no 
better  than  in  other  species  of  phthisis. 

Where  the  failure  of  relief  proceeds  from  the  obstinacy  of 
the  hepatic  affection,  some  hope  arises  from  a  fuller  mercu- 
rial course,  but  this  hope  is  often  fallacious;  for  although  such 
an  alterative  plan  as  I  have  recommended  may  be  pursued 
without  any  diminution  of  strength,  and  is  generally,  by  reliev- 
ing the  disease,  attended  with  an  improvement  of  it;  a  course 
that  greatly  affects  the  mouth,  although  powerful  in  relieving 
the  hepatic  affection,  produces  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  pulmonary  system  by  the  debility  it  occasions.  In  such 
a  case,  however,  it  must  with  caution  be  tried,  the  only  alter- 
native being  a  certainly  fatal  termination. 

I  may  here  observe,  nothing  indeed  is  more  evident,  than 
that  the  quantity  of  mercury  applied  to  the  bowels,  or  to  the 
skin,  is  a  most  fallacious  measure  of  the  quantity  which  the 
patient  actually  receives.  To  the  skin  in  particular,  in  this  dis? 
ease,  from  the  languid  state  of  its  absorbents,  a  great  deal  may 
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be  applied  and  hardly  any  received  by  the  system.  I  have  oftea 
seen  the  patient  much  exhausted  by  the  rubbing,  and  yet,  as 
appeared  from  the  state  of  the  mouth,  receiving  very  little  of 
the  medicine.  Sometimes,  when  the  patient  bears  it  well,  the 
exercise  of  rubbing  seems  beneficial;  so  little  mercury  is  often 
received  by  the  skin  in  phthisis,  that  I  have  sometimes  thought 
this  the  only  advantage  the  patient  derived  from  the  rubbing. 
In  other  cases  it  enters  more  readily.  But  independently  of  this 
objection,  I  have  found  the  application  of  mercury  to  the  skin 
much  less  beneficial  than  to  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  this 
disease,  no  doubt  from  its  local  effect  on  these  organs  and  the  bi- 
liary system  being  less  perfect;  so  that  I  have  of  late  seldom  pre- 
scribed it  by  the  skin,  except  when  its  internal  use  irritated  the 
bowels,  an  effect  which  is  generally  prevented  by  the  mild  ano- 
dynes that  are  otherwise  proper  in  almost  all  forms  of  phthisis. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  disease  to  find  the  whole  absorbent 
system  so  languid,  that  little  mercury  is  received,  even  when 
it  is  given  internally.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  its  good, 
as  well  as  its  bad  effects,  if  we  except  mere  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  depend  on  the  quantity  which  the  system  receives. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium 
is  wholly,  but  the  pulmonary  symptoms  only  partially  relieved 
by  the  above  plan.  In  this  case  the  hepatic  affection  is  apt  to 
recur,  always  bringing  with  it  an  increase  of  the  pulmonary 
symptoms,  till  the  structure  of  the  lungs  is  at  length  destroy- 
ed. Here,  if  the  recurrence  of  the  hepatic  affection  be  neglect- 
ed,  the  fatal  termination  is  rapid.  If  it  be  carefully  watched 
and  relieved  as  it  appears,  the  case  is  protracted,  and  the  decline 
of  the  patient  gradual.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  progress 
of  the  disease  had  by  such  means  been  so  retarded,  that  there 
was  little  increase  in  it  in  the  space  of  several  months,  prove 
rapidly  fatal  on  the  adoption  of  another  plan,  in  consequence  of 
the  patient's  coming  under  the  care  of  medical  men  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  history  of  the  case.  In  such  cases  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  neglected  hepatic  affec- 
tion, towards  the  fatal  termination,  sometimes  produces  dropsy 
of  the  belly.  Under  any  plan  of  treatment  these  cases  generally 
prove  fatal  at  last;  and  the  only  chance  of  success  is  afforded 
by  constantly  watching  and  removing  the  first  recurrence  of 
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hepatic  affection.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  for  it,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  such  degrees  of  it  as 
are  often  capable  of  greatly  injuring  lungs  already  diseased. 
Although  the  tenderness  be  very  uniformly  in  the  epigastrium, 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  its  chief  seat  is  in  the  right  side. 

But  the  most  fatal  case  is  when  the  hepatic  affection  finally 
disappears,  the  seat  of  the  disease  being  wholly  transferred  to 
the  lungs,  as  happens  frequently  in  the  last  stage.of  this  species 
of  phthisis.  In  this  case  there  is  no  hope;  while  the  hepatic  af- 
fection continues  to  recur,  there  is  always  some  hope,  however 
small,  that  on  its  final  removal,  the  lungs  may  recover  them- 
selves. 

With  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  treatment  which  are  com- 
mon to  dyspeptic  and  other  forms  of  phthisis,  I  have  little  to 
offer  as  peculiar  to  the  former.  I  think  I  have  found  a  combi- 
nation of  the  extracts  of  white  poppy  and  conium,  the  best 
anodyne  in  this  form  of  the  disease.  Opium  is  more  inclined 
to  constipate  the  bowels  and  retard  the  due  #ow  of  bile,  and  the 
anodyne  power  of  the  hyoscyamus  in  such  doses  as  are  safe, 
is  not  to  be  depended  on.  When  the  epigastrium  is  very  tender, 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  are  peculiarly  injurious.  Of 
cathartics  I  have  already  spoken. 

Some  suppose  that  mercury  is  often  useful  in  other  forms  of 
phthisis.  I  have  never  found  it  soj  but  I  think,  when  I  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  it  on  account  of  other  diseases  being 
complicated  with  them,  always  hurtful.  I  have  remarked  that 
in  these  forms  of  the  disease  it  never  seems  to  improve  the 
strength,  as  it  generally  does  in  dyspeptic  phthisis,  by  improv- 
ing the  digestion.  In  them  the  digestion  is  generally  good,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  mercury. 

If  there  be  any  case  of  idiopathic  phthisis  in  which  mercury 
is  proper,  it  is  one  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion, in  which  the  pulmonary  disease  produces  disease  of  the 
digestive  organs,  of  which  we  still  find  hepatic  affection  the 
prominent  feature,  and  which  always  tends  to  aggravate  the 
original  disease.  I  have  not  however  found  it  useful  in  such 
cases,  which  I  think  may  be  easily  explained.  In  them  the  pul- 
monarv  affection  is  far  advanced  before  the  affection  of  the 
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digestive  organs  appears,  and  both  on  this  account  and  because 
the  former  is  the  original  disease,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  re- 
moving the  latter.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  small  doses  of 
mercury  will  ever  remove  the  hepatic  disease,  while  the  cause 
which  produced  it  still  continues  to  operate;  and  large  doses, 
if  they  are  capable  of  removing  it,  are  here  out  of  the  question. 

An  alterative  plan,  conducted  in  the  way  above  pointed 
Out,  I  have  found  equally  serviceable  in  what  are  called 
nervous  diseases,  when  they  arise,  as  frequently  happens,  from 
the  above  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  Thus  habitual  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  headache,  palpitation  and  many  other  complaints 
of  the  same  description  may  be  relieved. 

Worcester,  June  18,  1816. 


Extract  from  a  Paper,  by  Sir  William  Adams,  on  the  Res* 
toraiion  of  Vision,  zvhen  injured  or  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  Cornea  having  assumed  a  Conical  Form. 
[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  journal  for  March,  1817.] 

Among  the  causes  producing  short  sight,  is  a  morbid  thick- 
ening of  the  transparent  cornea,  which  has  been  usually  termed 
Conical  Cornea.  One  of  the  first,  and,  I  may  add,  the  best  des- 
criptions yet  given  of  it,  has  been  by  Doctor  Leveille,  an  emi- 
nent French  physician,  and  translator  of  Professor  Scarpa's 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  into  the  French  language. 

The  conical  cornea,  although  a  disease  not  so  frequently 
met  with  as  many  other  morbid  affections  of  the  eye,  is  yet  by 
no  means  of  rare  occurrence;  and  any  curative  effort  which  is 
capable  of  being  successfully  exerted,  becomes  the  more  in- 
teresting, the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  (as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn)  having  been  hitherto  considered  by  authors 
as  incurable. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  gratifying,  that  the  resources  of  art 
are  found  competent  to  afford  effectual  relief  even  in  this  ap- 
parently hopeless  case,  in  which,  although  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  disease  itself,  when  thus-  fully  formed,  yet,  by 
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taking  away  one  of  the  healthy  parts  of  the  eye,  whose  use  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  diseased  growth  of  the  cornea  (which  does 
not  admit  of  removal),  vision,  it  will  be  shown,  may  be  restor- 
ed nearly  to  perfection. 

The  malady  in  question  commences  by  a  morbid  growth  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  cornea,  but  more  particularly  its 
central  part,  situated  opposite  to  the  pupil,  and  the  patient's 
degree  of  short  sight  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
growth,  which  takes  place  without  inflammation,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, without  opacity.  Its  advance,  unless  arrested  by  the  ap- 
propriate medical  treatment,  is  usually  slow,  but  progressive, 
until,  at  length,  the  cornea,  instead  of  being  a  regular  segment 
of  a  sphere,  wholly  losing  its  natural  curvature,  assumes  a 
conical  form. 

This  change  of  structure  produces  some  curious  phenomena 
in  the  appearances  as  well  as  the  uses  of  the  cornea.  On  ex- 
amining it  in  front,  it  assumes  an  unusual  degree  of  sparkling 
brilliancy,  nearly  resembling  crystal,  except  (as  is  sometimes 
the  case)  where  there  is  an  opacity  in  the  apex  of  the  cone. 
Doctor  Leveille  attributes  this  brilliancy  to  the  cornea's 
strongly  reflecting,  instead  of  transmitting,  the  rays  of  light; 
by  which  he  supposes,  that  the  pupil  becoming  contracted,  in 
a  strong  light,  thereby  produces  an  imperfect  and  confused 
sight:  but  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  patient's  imper- 
fect vision,  it  will,  however,  be  hereafter  shown  is  erroneous. 
If  the  cornea  be  examined  laterally,  the  thickening,  it  will  be 
observed,  gradually  increases  from  its  circumference  to  its 
centre,  where  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  usually  seated,  although, 
in  some  instances,  I  have  seen  it  on  one  side  of  the  centre. 
When  the  cornea  is  similarly  examined,  opposite  to  a  strong 
light,  its  thickness  at  the  base  may,  in  general,  be  traced,  while 
the  sugar-loaf  form  of  the  apex  render*  it  impossible  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease  of  the  eye. 

The  change  which  this  disease  produces,  in  respect  to  vision, 
is  very  important.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
eased growth,  the  patient  complains  of  being  unable  to  see 
objects  distinctly,  at  the  usual  distance;  and  his  power  of  vision 
becomes  gradually  shortened,  in  proportion  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, until,  at  length,  he  is  unable  to  perceive  minute  objects 
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with  any  degree  of  distinctness,  however  near  they  may  be 
placed  to  the  eye;  and  cannot  make  out  large  ones  when  above 
three  or  four  feet  distant.  In  fact,  vision  is  destroyed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  and  he  becomes  nearly  as 
dependant  as  if  totally  blind.  Indeed,  I  once  saw  a  young  lady 
labouring  under  this  disease  in  both  eyes,  who  did  not  venture 
to  go  any  where  without  a  guide. 

The  disease  generally  begins  at  the  first  in  one  eye,  and  a 
similar  affection  commonly  succeeds  in  the  other.  I  have  met 
with  it  in  almost  every  stage  of  life,  from  a  girl  of  sixteen  to 
an  old  lady  of  seventy,  and  am  not  aware  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
any  sex  or  age;  although  I  have  certainly  seen  it  much  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  more  in  young  than  in 
old  persons. 

The  opinions  generally  entertained  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease in  question,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  incorrect,  and  have 
necessarily  led  to  an  erroneous  practice,  in  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  for  its  alleviation.  The  conical  form  of  the 
cornea  has  been  attributed  to  an  over-distension  of  that  tunic, 
occasioned  by  a  superabundant  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which,  continually  stretching  the  cornea,  has  gradually 
occasioned  it  to  yield  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  thus 
produced  the  alteration  in  its  form.  To  remove  this  supposed 
over-distension,  it  has  been  usually  recommended  to  evacuate 
the  aqueous  humour,  by  puncturing  the  cornea,  and  afterwards 
to  employ  pressure — astringent  collyria,  &c.  to  prevent  its  re- 
accumulation.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  total  in- 
utility of  these  modes  of  practice.  The  operation  of  evacuating 
the  aqueous  humour  has  been,  in  some  instances,  repeated 
several  times,  without  any  permanent  advantage  being  found 
to  result  from  it;  and,  although  it  is  an  operation  neither  pain- 
ful nor  difficult  to  perform,  yet  is  sometimes  dangerous;  for  if 
the  crystalline  lens  should  be  wounded  by  the  instrument  with 
which  the  puncture  is  made,  cataract  will  most  likely  ensue; 
and  I  have  been  informed  of  a  case,  where  this  actually  occurr- 
ed, during  the  attempt  to  evacuate  the  aqueous  humour. 

Having,  at  an  early  period  of  my  practice,  been  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  the  conical  form  assumed  by  the  cornea 
in  this  disease,  was  the  tffect  of  a  morbid  growth  of  that  tunic; 
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and  that  the  short  sight  experienced  by  the  patient  was  to  be 
attributed  to  its  increased  refractory  power,  and  which,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  crystalline  lens,  brought  the  rays  of  light 
to  a  point  far  short  of  the  retina,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  the  morbid  growth  of  the  cornea, 
without  rendering  it  unfit  for  the  transmission  of  light,  a  useful 
degree  of  vision  might  be  restored  by  the  removal  of  the  crys- 
talline lens.  I  was  the  more  strongly  led  to  form  this  conclu- 
sion, after  having  myself  tried  the  experiment  of  looking 
through  deep  convex  spectacles,  such  as  are  employed  by  pa- 
tients after  the  removal  of  cataract;  which,  I  found,  produced 
a  confusion  of  sight,  very  similar  to  that  which  I  had  heard 
described  by  persons  in  whom  the  cornea  had  been  conical  M 
the  extreme  degree.  I,  therefore,  resolved,  more  than  six  years 
since,  while  surgeon  to  the  West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary, 
instituted  at  Exeter,  to  remove  the  crystalline  lens  in  a  case  in 
which  that  body  had  become  opake,  and  also  affected  with 
conical  cornea.  Some  circumstances,  however,  prevented  the 
patient,  who  was  a  young  woman,  and  a  pauper,  from  being 
sent  to  me  to  the  Infirmary.  About  three  years  since,  another 
patient,  from  the  country,  an  old  woman,  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age,  placed  herself  under  my  care,  labouring  under  this  dis- 
ease, accompanied  with  cataracts;  in  whom  I  successfully  re- 
moved both  the  cataracts,  and  had  the  gratification  to  find  her 
vision  thereby  restored  to  an  extent  which  far  surpassed  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.  I  observed  that  she  was  capable 
of  seeing  much  more  distinctly  without  convex  glasses  than  is 
usual  for  persons  who  have  undergone  the  operation  for  cata- 
ract, while,  with  a  convex  glass,  she  could  read  small  print 
without  any  difficulty.  Not  being  able  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  vision  which  this  patient  experienced  previously  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  cataracts,  nor  whether  the  diseased  change  was 
going  on  in  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens  at  the  same  time, 
I  necessarily  cannot  state  the  exact  amount  of  the  benefit  which 
she  derived  from  the  operation.  This,  however,  was  demon- 
strated— that,  by  the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  eyes  af- 
fected with  conical  cornea,  nearly  perfect  vision  was  restored; 
while,  it  is  well  knqwn,  that  in  cases  of  conical  cornea,  where. 
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no  cataracts  exist,  vision  is  usually  as  imperfect  as  if  the 
latter  malady  formed  a  part  of  the  patient's  disease. 

The  favourable  result  of  this  operation  fully  confirming  the 
opinion  which  induced  me  to  perform  it,  I  determined,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  to  try  the  effect  of  removing  an  healthy 
crystalline  lens,  as  a  remedy  for  blindness  produced  by  conical 
cornea.  A  favourable  case  presented  itself  the  following  year, 
in  a  young  woman,  who,  during  six  years,  found  her  sight 
gradually  decreasing,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  had 
become  so  blind,  from  this  disease,  as  to  be  unable  to  continue 
her  employment  as  a  servant,  and  was,  in  consequence,  oblig- 
ed to  apply  for  parochial  maintenance.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
was  sent  to  an  Eye  Infirmary  in  London,  where  receiving  no 
benefit,  she  was  subsequently  brought  to  me,  and  solicited,  in 
the  most  urgent  terms,  the  trial  of  any  practice  which  afforded. 
a  prospect  of  restoring  her  to  sight.  I  carefully  examined  her 
eyes,  and  found  that  the  cornea  of  both  eyes  had  assumed  the  co- 
nical form  in  a  great  degree,  attended  by  a  slight  opacity  in  the 
apex  of  each  cone,  but  none  whatever  in  the  crystalline  lens.  She 
could  walk  without  a  guide,  and  could  see  at  three  or  four  feet 
distance,  so  as  to  avoid  running  against  any  person,  but  had 
entirely  lost  the  power  of  reading,  or  perceiving  minute  objects, 
however  nearly  they  were  placed  to  the  eyes. 

I  effected  the  removal  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  causing  it 
to  be  absorbed,  which  method  of  operating  is  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  hitherto  practised,  whether  the  lens  be  opake 
or  not,  in  cases  where,  like  the  present,  it  admits  of  being  freely 
divided.  The  patient,  however,  returned  to  the  country  before 
the  eye  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  operation;  and  I  did 
not  see  her  again  until  nearly  twelve  months  afterwards,  when 
I  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  to  find  her  capable  of  dis- 
covering minute  objects,  and  reading  the  smallest  sized  print, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  glass,  while  holding  the  book  at  the 
usual  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  eye,  nearly  as 
well  as  she  ever  recollects  to  have  done.  The  usual  cataract 
spectacles  for  near  objects,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  focus,  con- 
fused her  sight  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  crys- 
talline lens  was  removed,  while  with  those  of  nine  or  ten  inch 
foci,  her  capability  of  seeing  minute  objects  was  somewhat 
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improved.  She  saw  objects  at  a  distance  better  without  than 
with  any  glass  I  could  find:  whereas  the  usual  standard  for 
distant  vision,  after  the  operation  for  cataract,  is  four  inches 
focus.  She  now  neither  uses  a  glass  for  near  nor  distant  objects, 
has  again  returned  to  service,  and  a  gentleman  told  me,  who 
has  recently  seen  her,  that  she  accurately  described  to  him  an 
object  which  was  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  Twelve  months  after  undergoing  this  operation,  I  ope- 
rated upon  the  other  eye;  but  she  again  left  town  before  the 
eye  had  recovered  itself,  and  before  the  lens  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed. Previously,  however,  to  her  departure,  she  could  read 
small  print  with  this  eye,  by  the  assistance  of  a  convex  glass 
of  two  and  three  quarters  inches  focus,  while  with  one  of  nine 
inches  focus  the  sight  was  greatly  improved  in  viewing  distant 
objects. 

In  returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  detailed  of 
the  young  woman  with  the  conical  cornea,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
supposed,  that  by  admitting  the  susceptibility  of  the  retina  to 
have  been  increased  by  its  being  twelve  months  exercised  after 
the  operation,  and  the  adjusting  powers  of  the  eye  to  have 
been  acquired  from  the  same  cause,  I  abandoned  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  morbid  degree  of  refraction  of  the  light  in  its 
passage  through  the  thickened  cornea,  together  with  the  na- 
tural refraction  produced  by  the  crystalline  lens,  were  the  cause 
of  the  confused  and  imperfect  vision  previously  experienced 
by  the  patient;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  fact  of  the 
girl  being  capable  of  seeing  after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  which 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  opake,  after  having  been  blind 
previously,  shows  clearly  that  the  refractive  powers  (the  conical 
cornea  and  crystalline)  were  too  powerful,  and  that  the  cure 
was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  of  them.  But  what  I  con- 
ceive proves  the  accuracy  of  these  inductions  is,  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  thickening  has  not  at- 
tained the  height  it  had  reached  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
greatest  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  patient's  vision  by  the 
employment  of  concave  glasses.  It  is  not,  however,  my  inten- 
tion to  urge,  that  the  refractive  power  is  equally  great  in  the 
thickened  cornea  as  in  the  crystalline  lens;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  a  convex  glass  of  a  less  magnifying  power  than  that  usually 
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required  after  the  removal  of  cataract,  may  be  frequently  em- 
ployed to  great  advantage  in  cases  of  conical  cornea.  Were 
any  further  arguments  necessary  than  those  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  short  sight  of  the  patient  is  occasioned  by  the  morbid 
thickness  of  the  cornea,  and  not  by  the  superabundant  quantity 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  would  be 
the  well  known  fact  that  water  possesses  little  comparative  re- 
fractive power,  while,  from  the  dense  structure  and  the  form 
of  the  conical  cornea,  it  is  as  evident  that  its  powers  of  refrac- 
tion must  be  very  considerably  increased.  Indeed,  gutta  serena 
would  certainly  be  produced  by  the  backward  pressure  of  a 
superabundant  quantity  of  aqueous  humour  against  the  vitreous 
humour  and  retina,  long  before  it  would  occasion  a  protrusion 
of  so  dense  and  firm  a  tunic  as  the  transparent  cornea;  and  I 
have  actually  seen  gutta  serena  result  from  this  cause  without 
any  material  convexity  of  the  cornea  being  perceptible,  al- 
though, from  over  distention,  it  felt  to  the  touch  nearly  as  hard 
as  an  egg-shell. 

Although  I  may  have  failed  in  convincing  my  readers  of  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  ventured  to 
submit  in  this  paper,  yet  I  have  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  I  have  fully  proved  the  important  fact,  of  having  success- 
fully carried  into  effect  a  mode  of  treatment  capable  of  restor- 
ing vision  in  a  case  incurable  by  other  means,  and  which,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  hitherto  never  been 
employed  by  any  other  person. 


Observations  and  Cases  relating  to  the  Operation  for  Artificial 
Pupil;  in  a  letter  from  Mr.   Maunoir  of  Geneva,  to  Pro 
fessor  Scarpa  o/Tavia,  with  the  Professors  answer* 
[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.] 

Letter  from  Mr.  Maunoir^  to  Professor  Scarpa. 
Sir, 
I  have  delayed  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  grati- 
tude for  that  confidence  in  my  skill  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired the  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  until  I  should  have  some 
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interesting  information  to  give  you  relative  to  his  case,  and 
more  especially  until  I  should  have  in  some  degree  justified 
your  favourable  opinion  of  me.  I  have  been  indebted  to  you 
for  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  which  can  be  experienced; 
that  of  creating,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  of  sight,  in  a  person 
whom  time  had  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  privation  of  a  sense 
so  precious,  and  who  at  the  same  time  had  lost  nearly  every 
hope  of  ever  recovering  it.  I  am  indebted  to  you  also  for  other, 
and  still  greater  obligations.  The  charm  of  your  letters,  the 
friendship  and  esteem  with  which  you  honour  me,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  instructions  have  been  to  me  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants.  You  make  me  love  my  profession  with  greater 
ardour,  and  excite  in  my  mind  the  liveliest  desire  of  extending 
its  limits.  I  transcribe  to  you  in  the  words  of  the  Marquis 
himself,  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  his  misfortune; 
the  most  trifling  circumstances  relative  to  this  case  cannot  but 
be  highly  interesting. 

"  In  the  severe  winter  of  1784,  I  was  first  attacked  by  an  in- 
flammation in  both  my  eyes,  which  prevented  me  from  per- 
forming my  military  duty:  for  five  weeks  I  had  recourse  to 
the  following  remedies:  blisters~on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  foot 
baths,  whites  of  eggs  applied  to  the  eyes,  &c.  In  November, 
1796,  my  sight  was  affected  by  a  second  inflammation.  I  had 
been  wounded  about  this  time,  and  was  copiously  blooded  to 
remove  a  difficulty  of  speech  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
which  was  received  in  the  stomach,  grazing  the  left  ribs.  Find- 
ing myself  in  the  course  of  the  winter  affected  with  an  inces- 
sant stammering,  the  bleedings  were  repeated,  during  all  which 
time  there  was  a  constant  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  the 
month  of  May  they  were  restored  to  their  natural  state,  and  I 
recovered  the  entire  use  of  my  speech;  but  could  neither  give 
myself  up  to  my  professional  service,  nor  to  any  thing  which 
demanded  fixed  and  serious  attention. 

"  During  a  journey  in  Russia  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  I  suffered  from  several  slighter  attacks  of  inflammation, 
which  subsided  without  the  application  of  any  remedies. 
Having  been  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  of  1798  in  Siberia,  the 
brightness  of  the  snow,  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  violence 
cf  the  whirlwinds,  to  which  I  was  frequently  exposed,  the 
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ardent  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow  and  ice,  the  pene- 
trating smoke  which  fills  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitations  of 
this  dreary  country,  all  these  causes  contributed  to  keep  my 
eyes,  which  were  already  weak  and  delicate,  in  a  continual 
state  of  inflammation. 

"In  1800,  I  could  neither  write  nor  read.  A  little  while 
after,  I  was  still  able  to  perceive  the  light,  but  less  with  the 
left  eye  than  with  the  right.  In  the  month  of  August  of  the 
same  year,  during  my  residence  at  Vienna,  I  consulted  several 
eminent  oculists,  and  among  others  Mr.  Beer,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  my  sight  could  be  restored  only  by  an  operation 
on  the  left  eye,  which  he  performed  himself,  but  without 
success.  Since  that  period  I  have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  that 
eye;  and  the  inflammation  which  resulted  from  the  operation, 
did  not  subside,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  every 
remedy,  before  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year. 

"  In  1806, 1  suffered  again  from  another  inflammation  which 
lasted  three  weeks,  after  which  time  I  entirely  lost  the  power 
of  conducting  myself. 

"In  1810,  having  become  totally  blind,  I  placed  myself 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 
month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  recovered  the  use  of 
the  right  eye  sufficiently  to  conduct  myself  alone.  This  advan- 
tage was  but  of  short  duration;  intervals  of  more  or  less  repose, 
and  of  severe  inflammation,  succeeded  each  other,  until  the 
year  1812,  when  I  again  totally  lost  my  sight,  preserving  only 
the  power  of  distinguishing,  with  my  right  eye,  light  from 
darkness. 

tc  In  1813,  I  resigned  myself  entirely  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, my  medical  advisers  having  declared  that  they  could 
do  nothing  more  for  me.  However,  being  at  Pavia  in  the  year 
1§14,  I  consulted  the  famous  Scarpa,  who  recommended  me 
to  place  myself  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Maunoir  of 
Geneva." 

The  state  of  his  eyes  when  I  saw  them  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  1815,  was  as  follows. 

They  were  large,  prominent,  the  upper  eyelid  rather  red 
than  white,  and  slightly  swelled;  the. conjunctiva  covered  with 
vessels  a  little  too  full;  the  iris  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  pre- 
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senting,  instead  of  the  pupil  in  the  centre,  a  white  spot  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  This  spot  which  could  only  be  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline,  seemed 
to  be  adherent  to  the  iris  in  both  the  eyes,  and  was  of  a  whitish 
grey  colour  in  the  left  eve,  and  milk-white  in  the  right.  It  was 
impossible  to  decide  a  priori  whether  the  crystalline  was  trans- 
parent or  opake,  since  it  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  iris,  and 
by  a  small  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  Marquis  preserved  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  very  clearly  the  transition  from  dark- 
ness to  light;  but  this  power  was  much  weaker  in  the  left  eye 
than  in  the  right. 

Saturday,  12th  of  August,  1815,  I  operated  on  the  right 
eye  in  the  following  manner. 

The  patient  being  seated  on  a  chair  and  having  the  head  in- 
clined upon  a  cushion,  I  placed  myself  behind  him,  and  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  confining  the  upper  eyelid,  whilst 
an  assistant  depressed  the  lower,  I  made  with  the  right  hand  a 
semicircular  incision  in  the  lower  and  external  part  of  the 
cornea.  This  incision  occupied  a  full  third  of  the  circumference 
of  the  membrane.  A  quick  movement  of  the  eye  during  the 
operation  obliged  me  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  instrument  so 
low  as  to  cut  slightly  the  conjunctiva,  which  occasioned  a  slight 
haemorrhage;  but  the  application  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  a  moment's  repose,  remedied  this  little  accident. 
On  reopening  the  eye,  the  iris  was  seen  projecting  a  little  from 
the  wound  in  the  cornea.  I  replaced  it  with  the  blunt  point  of 
my  scissors.  Introducing  the  two  blades  closed  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  then  opening  them,  I  caused  the  pointed 
blade  to   penetrate  the  iris,  leaving  the  blunt  blade  between 
that  membrane  and  the  cornea;   then  closing  the  scissors,  a 
perpendicular  incision  of  the  iris  resulted,  describing  a  little 
more  than  half  the  cord  of  an  arc  of  two-fifths  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  iris,  traced  on  the  side  of  the  temple.  This  first 
incision  not  having  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  pupil  of  the 
necessary  size,  I  introduced  the  scissors  into  the  iris  a  second 
time  a  little  obliquely;  and  immediately  the  pupil  appeared  of 
a  satisfactory  form  and  size,  but  exhibiting  the  crystalline 
entirely  opake. 

The  second  stroke  of  the  scissors  had  divided  the  capsula: 
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I  therefore  introduced  a  small  curette,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  destroy  what  adhered  of  the  crystalline  to  the  shrunk  and 
contracted  circumference  of  the  old  pupil.  It  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently that  this  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Lastly  I  effected  the 
passage  of  a  portion  of  the  opake  lens  by  means  of  a  slight 
pressure  with  a  large  scoop  exercised  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline,  which  was  of  a  cheesy  con- 
sistence, came  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  though  it  was 
not  entirely  removed,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  was  discharged 
to  leave  the  artificial  pupil  of  a  most  perfect  black.  This  new 
pupil  was  on  the  side  of  the  temple,  and  at  the  exterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  iris.  The  old  pupil,  which  had  neither 
changed  in  form  or  size,  and  remained  always  closed  by  a 
white  opake  body,  was  not  comprised  within  the  area  of  the 
new  pupil,  but  was  situated  internally,  and  above  it.  The  new 
pupil  had  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium.  The  Marquis 
received  immediately  some  confused  idea  of  objects  in  the 
light. 

The  eye  was  reopened  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation.  The 
wound  in  the  cornea  was  well  healed,  and  the  conjunctiva 
scarcely  red.  The  patient  had  suffered  no  pain,  but  when  the 
eye  was  exposed  to  the  light,  he  saw  nothingj  the  new  pupil 
which  had  preserved  its  form  and  size  was  obstructed  by  that 
portion  of  the  crystalline  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  extract, 
and  which  was  extremely  swelled.  I  hoped  however  that  this 
fragment  of  the  crystalline  would  sooner  or  later  be  absorbed 
either  entirely,  or  in  part,  and  that  the  new  pupil  would  in  the 
end  become  black;  but  I  was  much  afraid  of  the  formation  of 
a  gutta  serena.  During  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  operation, 
the  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir  distinguished  no  one  object,  and 
his  despair  as  well  as  my  anxiety  continued  daily  increasing. 

Notwithstanding,  I  saw  the  lower  edge  of  the  crystalline 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  pupil  in  the  corresponding  part 
become  black,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  favourable  change,  the 
sight  did  not  return.  All  at  once,  early  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  distinguished  first  his  hand,  then  his  fingers,  then 
the  houses  in  the  street.  Since  this  fortunate  moment  his  sight 
has  gradually  acquired  strength  in  proportion  as  the  crystalline 
was  absorbed. 
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At  present,  December  1,  Ke  can  read  written  characters  of 
the  size  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch;  he  distinguishes  the  hour  by 
the  clock;  he  perceives  at  the  same  time  the  two  hands  of  his 
watch;  he  conducts  himself  with  ease  in  the  street  or  in  the 
road;  he  avoids  obstacles,  distinguishing  men,  women,  children, 
and  animals;  he  does  not  confound  a  willow  with  a  poplar,  or 
a  poplar  with  an  oak.  He  evidently  gains  something  every  day, 
and  makes  a  sufficiently  apparent  progress. 

The  Marquis  wished  earnestly  that  I  should  operate  on  the 
left  eye,  I  did  it  with  repugnance,  and  not  till  I  had  warned 
him  that  I  expected  from  it  little  or  no  advantage.  September 
11,  I  made  an  incision  in  the  cornea  of  this  eye,  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  before  done  in  that  of  the  right;  and  at  the 
very  instant  the  iris  came  out  of  the  wound,  swelled  and  enlarg- 
ed by  the  crystalline  which  was  spontaneously  displaced,  so 
that  the  lens  was  in  fact  without  the  eye,  forming  a  hernia  of 
which  the  iris  was  the  bag,  veiling  it  closely,  and  enveloping 
it  on  every  side.  I  gave  a  stroke  of  the  scissors  to  the  tumour, 
and  the  crystalline  came  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  all  ap- 
pearance whole,  but  extremely  small.  The  iris  did  not  re-enter 
spontaneously,  but  it  was  easy  to  restore  it  to  its  place.  The 
pupil  then  appearing  very  small,  I  gave  it  a  second  stroke  with 
the  scissors,  when  the  pupil,  which  was  of  an  irregular  form, 
appeared  of  sufficient  size  and  of  a  perfect  black. 

When  I  examined  the  eye  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  opera- 

Ition,  I  found  the  pupil  partly  obstructed  by  the  opake  capsula, 
and  partly  contracted,  but  still  sufficiently  visible  in  the  exterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  iris,  with  a  small  round  opening  of  a 
perfect  black:  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  if  the  retina 
had  not  been  previously  enfeebled  by  a  violent  disorder  result- 
ing from  the  first  operation,  the  Marquis  would  have  recover- 
ed the  sight  of  his  eye  to  a  certain  degree,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty. But  the  new  pupil  has  remained  during  nearly  a  month, 
like  that  of  an  eye  diseased  with  an  amaurosis.  It  is  within  a  very 
few  days  only  that  this  eye  can  be  said  to  have  gained  some- 
thing, and  the  Marquis  can  now  distinguish  the  moon,  a  light- 
ed candle,  the  fire,  or  any  bright  objects  which  pass  before  him, 
The  only  forms  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  are  the  square  frames  of  his  windows. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  crystalline,  which  remains  in  the  right  eye,  because 
it  undergoes  some  change  every  week,  and  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  changes  will  last  until  its  entire  absorption.  I 
might  assist  this  operation,  in  making  a  fresh  incision  with  a 
nee~dle  upon  the  remainder  of  the  crystalline,  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  cause  the  slightest  irritation  to  the  eye,  as  long  as  the 
unassisted  force  of  nature  appears  to  act  in  an  advantageous 
manner.  It  will  not  be  till  the  natural  force  appears  to  be 
languid,  Or  rather  entirely  inefficacious,  that  I  shall  expose  by 
means  of  an  incision  a  new  crystalline  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  With  respect  to  the  iris  of  the  left  eye, 
there  is  no  crystalline  to  dissolve,  and  in  consequence  I  pro- 
pose to  give  it  shortly  a  sufficient  extent. 

I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of  two  other  ope- 
rations for  artificial  pupil,  of  which  one  took  place  a  few  days 
before  that  performed  on  the  Marquis,  and  the  other  in  the 
course  of  the  last  month.  I  copy  simply  my  notes  taken  at  the 
time. 

"  Mr.  Cherbuliez,  bookseller,  46  or  48  years  of  age,  has  had 
since  his  infancy  an  albugo  on  the  left  eye,  caused  by  the  small- 
pox; it  occupies  a  full  third  of  the  cornea  on  the  side  nearest 
the  temple,  and  the  rim  of  the  pupil  almost  adheres  to  this 
disordered  membrane,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  free,  which 
makes  the  edge  of  a  pupil  of  the  size  of  a  small  grain  of  millet, 
with  which  Mr.  Cherbuliez  can  only  see  indistinctly,  with  pain, 
and  very  near.  The  cornea  of  the  right  eye  is  irregularly  and 
nearly  always  obscured  by  a  species  of  mist  which  is  the  con. 
sequence  of  frequent  ophthalmia.  This  same  eye  had  been  lately 
affected  with  amaurosis,  from  which  it  had  very  considerably 
recovered.  It  was  but  of  little  use  to  the  patient.  The  crystal- 
line of  the  left  eye  was  evidently  transparent,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  take  care  of  it.  I  operated  on  the  third  of  August, 
1815,  in  the  following  manner. 

"  The  patient  was  seated  in  a  chair,  his  head  resting  on  the 
breast  of  an  assistant,  who  at  the  same  time  raised  the  upper 
eye-lid.  I  placed  myself  behind  him,  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  I  depressed  the  lower  eye-lid.  I  then  made  with 
the  right  hand  a  semicircular  incision  of  about  three  lines  in 
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length,  and  as  much  upon  the  opake  part  of  the  cornea  as  upon 
the  transparent. 

"  I  then  introduced  into  the  wound  my  blunt  scissors,  and 
penetrating  with  one  of  the  blades  through  the  small  pupil 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  succeeded  in  making  an  incision 
without  wounding  the  capsula  or  the  crystalline,  cutting  the 
orbicular  muscle  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  continuing 
nearly  parallel  between  the  fibres  of  the  diverging  or  radiating 
muscle;  this  incision  describes  an  entire  radius  of  the  disc  of 
the  iris.  Its  immediate  result  was  a  perfect  triangular  pupil  of 
the  most  brilliant  black. 

"  Every  thing  went  on  well  during  the  first  50  hours,  when 
Mr.  Cherbuliez  having  made  a  violent  effort  in  going  to  stool, 
caused  a  small  hernia  of  the  iris.  This  accident  did  not  change 
the  form  or  the  size  of  the  pupil.  I  have  three  times  effected 
the  depression  of  this  rupture  of  the  iris,  by  introducing  a 
needle  for  the  cataract.  At  present  the  staphyloma  is  little  or 
nothing. 

u  Mr.  Cherbuliez  has  resumed  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
affairs,  he  writes  and  can  read  the  finest  written  characters,  nor 
is  his  eye  fatigued  even  by  a  long  series  of  occupation." 

I  come  now  to  the  account  of  the  last  operation  which  I  have 
performed. 

"  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Saillard,  26  years  of  age,  and 
mother  of  an  infant  of  some  months,  received  a  thorn  in  her 
left  eye,  as  she  was  cutting  wood  in  a  forest,  about  two  years 
ago.  She  did  not  suffer  much  at  the  time,  but  the  consequences 
of  the  accident  were  fatal  to  the  sight  of  the  eye.  Her  state 
when  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  was  as  follows: 

"The  pupil,  which  was  shrunk  and  irregularly  fringed,  and 
entirely  incapable  of  any  movement  of  contraction  or  dilata- 
tion, was  partly  covered  by  a  spot  or  shell,  milk-white  and  ap- 
parently in  conjunction  with  the  iris.  Where  the  pupil  was  not 
covered  by  this  body,  it  appeared  to  me  at  first  sight  black, 
and  the  woman  was  still  able  to  distinguish  objects  confusedly 
with  this  eye.  The  right  eye  had  had  a  cataract  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  the  pupil  was  immoveable  and  fringed,  the  iris  ap- 
peared to  have  been  diseased,  and  the  watery  humour  had  not 
a  healthy  transparence. 
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"  Being  much  occupied  by  a  press  of  business,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  occasion  a  loss  of  time  to  the  patient;  thinking  besides 
that  the  crystalline  of  the  left  eye  was  transparent,  and  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  increase  the  pupil  which  was  too  small, 
I  took  with  me  only  my  scissors  blunted  at  both  points;  but  at 
the  moment  of  the  operation,  and  favoured  by  a  bright  day,  I 
perceived  that  the  crystalline  was  decidedly  opake,  though  at 
the  same  time  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  could  easily  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  transparent  the  first  time  I  observed  it,  and 
especially  in  a  situation  where  the  light  was  not  favouable. 

"  It  was  now  evident,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
extract  the  crystalline,  and  that  if  I  enlarged  the  pupil  with  my 
blunted  scissors,  it  could  only  be  by  cutting  the  iris  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  disc,  an  operation  which  would  render  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  crystalline  difficult,  and  even  perhaps  impossible, 
since  it  was  probable  that  some  extraneous  substance  would 
adhere  to  it.  In  consequence  of  these  considerations,  I  made 
my  decision  instantly,  and  performed  the  operation  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"  I  first  made  an  incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea;  then 
introducing  the  point  of  my  instrument  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  iris,  the  puncture  gave  me  an  opening  of  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  one  of  the  blunted  points 
of  my  scissors,  with  which  I  cut  the  narrow  strip  comprised 
between  the  hole  caused  by  the  knife  and  the  natural  pupil;  I 
then  obtained  immediately  a  pupil  of  a  good  size,  and  which 
exhibited  a  crystalline  humour  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  Then 
observing  that  the  compression  which  I  exercised  upon  the  eye 
appeared  in  no  degree  to  move  the  crystalline,  I  passed  behind 
it  a  very  small  scoop,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  eye  by  this  means, 
with  the  greatest  facility.  The  pupil  was  then  of  a  perfect  black, 
but  the  white  spot  had  changed  its  situation  and  now  obstruct- 
ed the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  cornea.  After  having  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  remove  it  with  the  scoop,  I  was  obliged  to 
seize  it  with  the  forceps,  by  which  means  I  drew  it  out,  toge- 
ther with  a  transparent  membrane  which  adhered  to  it,  and 
seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  iris:  it  proved  on  examination 
to  be  that  of  the  crystalline.  The  white  body  was  of  the  size 
of  a  lentil,  and  entirely  of  a  cartilaginous  nature.  The  patient 
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saw  immediately,  and  distinguished  perfectly  every  object 
which  I  presented  to  the  eye,  but  they  all  appeared  coloured 
with  a  tinge  of  blue. 

"Six  days  after  the  operation,  I  showed  the  woman  to  my 
society  of  medicine,  where  she  was  seen  by  Messrs.  Odier, 
Peschier,  Aubert,  Colladon,  De  Roches  and  Morin.  The  cica- 
trix of  the  cornea  was  in  a  healthy  state,  the  pupil  of  a  good 
size  and  of  a  perfect  black,  the  sclerotica  was  scarcely  red, 
and  the  patient  saw  very  small  objects  tolerably  well.  She  re- 
turned to  her  house  at  Chable  the  next  morning,  seven  days 
after  the  operation." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

J.  P.  MAUNOIR. 

Geneva,  December ,  1815. 


Letter  from  Professor  Scarpa  to  Mr.  Maunoir. 
Sir, 

I  have  received  with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  account 
with  which  you  have  favoured  me  of  the  success  of  your  ope- 
ration on  the  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  been  in  any  degree  instrumental  to  the  service 
you  have  rendered  him,  and  I  request  you  to  present  to  him 
my  hearty  congratulations. 

Every  lover  of  the  science  cannot  but  feel  interested  in  the 
narration  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  this  operation,  as 
well  as  that  performed  on  Mrs.  Saillard,  on  account  of  the 
opake  crystalline,  which  in  both  cases  adhered  to  the  lower 
circumference  of  the  iris,  and  the  edge  of  the  closed  pupil. 
This  has  given  me  occasion  to  make  some  reflections  on  the 
subject,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  you  with 
my  usual  freedom. 

The  detail  of  both  the  operations  in  the  above  mentioned 
cases,  exposes  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in 
the  proceeding,  which  I  should  wish  to  see  removed  or  correct- 
ed; and  I  have  great  hopes  that  you  will  be  able  to  attain  this 
desirable  object. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  scrupulous  whether  the  crystalline  be  partly  or  entirely 
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opake,  whenever  the  capsule  is  opake,  and  adheres  to  the  iris 
behind  the  edge  of  the  anterior  and  inclosed  pupil.  In  this  case, 
only  one  remedy  can  be  pointed  out,  namely,  the  removal  of 
the  opake  adherent  capsule,  and  consequently  of  the  crystal- 
line, whether  it  be  transparent  or  opake — In  the  second  place, 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  similar  cases,  it  is 
adviseable  to  make  an  incision  upon  the  iris  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  body  to  be  extracted,  rather  than  to  make  it 
small,  which  obliges  the  operator  to  divide  the  crystalline  and 
the  capsule,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  a  part,  and  of 
abandoning  the  rest  to  the  powers  of  absorption. — Thirdly,  I 
would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  similar  cases, 
that  after  the  complete  extraction  of  the  crystalline  wirh  its 
opake  capsule,  by  means  of  the  least  possible  introduction  of 
instruments,  the  artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the 
incision  in  the  cornea,  and,  consequently,  not  too  near  the  cica- 
trix occasioned  by  it. 

The  causes  of  the  obstacles,  to  which  you  were  exposed  in 
the  two  cases  above  mentioned,  may,  I  think,  be  perceived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  principles  I  have  just  stated.  In 
both  the  incision  in  the  iris  was  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  body  to  be  extracted;  and  in  both,  the  position 
of  the  artificial  pupil  was  very  disadvantageous;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  side  of  the  temple  and  close  to  the  incision  in  the 
cornea. 

After  reflecting  attentively  upon  this  situation  of  the  artifi- 
cial pupil,  and  upon  the  obstacles  which  it  presents  to  the  opera- 
tor, it  appears  to  me,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  that  a  method 
of  operation  compounded  of  that  of  Wenzel,  and  of  your  own, 
would  perfectly  answer  the  desired  end.  Wenzel,  as  you  are 
aware,  made  an  incision  upon  the  cornea  and  the  iris  with  a 
single  stroke  of  his  instrument,  taking  care  that  this  transverse 
incision  should  pass  through  or  underneath  the  centre  of  the 
inclosed  pupil.  He  then  took  off",  by  means  of  the  scissors,  a 
portion  of  the  edge  of  the  iris,  for  the  double  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting with  facility  the  opake  crystalline  with  its  capsule,  and 
of  leaving  a  permanent  artificial  pupil  of  sufficient  size.  In  the 
method  which  I  would  suggest,  after  having  made,  in  the 
manner  of  Wenzel,  a  transverse  incision  in  the  iris  and  in  the 
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cornea,  I  would  introduce  your  scissors,  blunted  at  both 
points,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with 
which  I  would  make  an  incision  in  the  iris,  diverging  from  the 
cut  made  bv  the  knife,  so  that  your  usual  triangular  edge  might 
be  the  result,  having  a  curvilinear  side.  This  aperture,  which 
requires  only  a  single  stroke  of  the  scissors,  will  be,  I  think, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  easy  egress  to  the  crystalline  and 
the  capsule;  and  this  so  much  the  more  easily,  in  proportion  as 
the  point  of  adherence  of  the  capsule  to  the  iris,  is  compre- 
hended either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  two 
incisions.  By  this  means  the  facility  of  making  the  crystalline 
and  the  capsule  pass  obliquely  out  from  the  iris  will  be  increas- 
ed on  account  of  the  enlarged  space  that  will  result  from  the 
cut  with  the  scissors  diverging  from  that  made  by  the  knife;  and 
I  should  prefer  this  incision  with  the  knife  to  the  puncture  made 
by  you  in  the  iris  of  Saillard,  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  bla-le 
of  the  scissors.  Besides  this,  the  direction  and  the  situation  of 
the  triangular  edge  of  the  iris  will  be  calculated  to  leave  a  pupil 
not  only  permanent,  and  sufficiently  large,  but  also  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  cut  in  the  cornea,  and  accordingly  more  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  vision;  especially  if  it  fall  upon  the  side  of 
the  iris  nearest  the  nose,  which  ought,  if  possible,  always  to 
be  the  case. 

I  have  thus  briefly  given  you  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 
You  will  recollect  that  you  permitted  me  to  make  objections 
and  suggestions.  I  have  done  so;  and  it  now  belongs  to  you 
in  the  course  of  your  practice  to  make  trial  of  the  method  I 
propose,  and  either  to  confirm  or  reject  it;  or,  which  will  not 
be  difficult  to  you,  to  suggest  some  new  and  more  practicable 
expedient.  It  is  certain  that  this  complicated  case  of  the  pupil, 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  crystalline  is  found  opake,  together 
with  the  capsule  adhering  to  the  iris,  requires  an  exertion  of 
genius  and  skill,  united  to  a  more  perfect  method  of  operation, 
than  that  which  has  been  hitherto  practised.  Your  researches 
have  already  been  so  numerous  and  so  successful  in  this  branch 
of  our  profession,  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  completion  of  your  work.  Till  within  a  very  few 
years,  our  knowledge  respecting  the  artificial  pupil,  and  the 
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method  of  conducting  the  operation,  was  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  practice  was  sometimes  even  in  opposition  to 
the  known  anatomy  of  the  eye.  It  is  by  solid  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples alone  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  all  that  variety  of 
complicated  cases,  which  frequently  accompany  and  aggravate 
the  inclosed  pupil.  In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  services 
which  you  have  already  rendered  to  the  profession,  I  run  no 
risk  of  error  in  enumerating  the  following  facts  as  the  results 
of  your  most  useful  researches. 

1.  That  no  instrument  is  so  proper  as  the  scissors  for  making 
an  incision  in  the  iris. 

2.  That  to  do  this,  when  there  is  no  complication  resulting 
from  a  cataract,  a  very  small  incision  in  the  cornea  is  sufficient, 
about  half  the  size  of  that  which  is  made  for  the  extraction  of 
the  crystalline, — a  fact  which  on  many  accounts  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

3.  That  the  formation  of  a  triangular  edge  in  the  iris  by 
means  of  a  double  incision  with  the  scissors,  is  the  most  easy 
and  least  painful  of  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  for  ob- 
taining a  permanent  artificial  pupil. 

4.  That  the  spots  of  the  cornea  present  no  obstacle,  because 
it  is  possible  to  produce  the  artificial  pupil  in  that  part  of  the 
cornea  remaining  transparent,  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  incision  is  made, — a  fact  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. 

5.  That  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  artificial  pupil  without 
injury  to  the  crystalline  or  its  capsule,  whenever  these  parts 
are  preserved  transparent,  in  spite  of  complete  confusion  in  the 
iris. 

If  to  these  advantages,  which  your  method  of  operation  pos- 
sesses over  all  those  hitherto  practised,  you  are  able  to  add  that 
of  rendering  as  little  laborious  as  possible  the  manner  of  making 
the  artificial  pupil,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  at  the  same  time  the  crystalline  and  its  opake  capsule 
adherent  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  iris,  you  will  fulfil  not 
only  all  my  wishes,  but  those  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  in  the  progress  of  science.  The  state  of 
my  health  does  not  permit  me 'to- follow  you  in  this  useful 
career,  and  leaves  me  only  the  power  of  witnessing  and  of  ap- 
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plauding  your  success.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  your  scissors  have  begun  to  be  used  here,  and  Signor 
Morigi,  my  successor  in  the  chair  of  surgery,  has  lately  avail- 
ed himself  of  them  with  great  success  in  an  operation  for  the 
artificial  pupil.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  whom  you 
will  find  mentioned  with  deserved  praise  in  several  places  of 
my  work. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  sincere  friend  and  humble 
servant, 

A.  SCARPA. 

Pavia,  Jan.  1,  1810. 
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1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Motion  of  the  Blood,  with 
an  Appendix,  in  which  the  Process  of  Respiration  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  Circulation,  are  attempted  to  be  elucidated. 
By  James  Carson,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Workhouse,  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Pauper  Lunatics, 
at  Liverpool;  and  in  charge  of  the  Military  Hospital  at  that 
place.  Liverpool,  1815.   8vo.  p.  250. 

2.  An  experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Varie- 
ties of  the  Arterial  Pulse,  and  into  certain  other  Properties  of 
the  larger  Arteries  in  Animals  with  warm  Blood,  illustrated 
by  engravings.  By  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  &c.  Bath,  1816.  8vo.  p.  180. 

[From  the  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  June,  1816.] 

None  but  Hutchinsonians  would  in  these  days  deprive  Har- 
vey of  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  greater  circulation 
of  the  blood.#  They,  resolved  to  make  the  Bible  a  complete 
system  of  natural  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religious  doctrine, 
regard  the  6th  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  as  satisfactory  proof,  that  Solomon  was  acquainted  with 
the  circulation.  We  do  not  imagine  that  any  of  our  readers, 
whether  acquainted  with  Mead's  exposition  of  the  paragraph 
or  not,  are  infected  with  so  absurd  a  prejudice.f 

Although  the  second  centenary  of  this  discovery  will  in 
three  years  arrive,  strange  it  is  to  say,  and  much  stranger 
would  it  be,  if  the  Hutchinsonians  were  correct,  that  the 
means  by  which  the  circulation  is  accomplished,  have  been  to 
the  present  moment  all  but  entirely  unknown.  The  heart,  it 

*  The  lesser,  or  pulmonary  circulation  was  known  to  the  Italian  physi- 
cians. 

f  Mead  well  explains  the  whole  metaphorical  account  of  senile  decay. 
The  passage  alluded  to  runs,  "Or  everihe  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
g-olden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern." 
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is  certain,  propels  the  blood  with  great  force  into  the  aorta; 
but  how  far  this  force  operates,  what  assistance  the  arteries 
contribute,  what  the  veins,  what  various  attendant  circumstan- 
ces, is  all  uncertainty  and  confusion  to  the  student,  whether 
listening  to  his  teachers,  or  studying  physiological  writers. 
We  rise  from  Hunter  little  more  satisfied  than  from  Haller, 
and  from  Bichat  little  more  satisfied  than  from  Hunter.  Curi- 
osity, unaccompanied  by  hope,  induced  us  to  look  into  Dr. 
Carson's  book.  We  were  soon  agreeably  surprised,  and  al- 
though no  inconsiderable  effort  of  attention  was  required,  we 
perused  the  whole  work  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  We  con- 
sider it  the  best  physiological  work  upon  this  subject.  In  our 
last  number  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  review  of  many 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  present  them 
in  this  number,  with  a  review  of  some  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  those  of  the  sanguiferous,  and  procured  too  without 
the  torture  or  the  murder  of  a  single  animal.  u  It  is,"  says  our 
author,  "perhaps  to  a  censurable  degree,  the  fashion  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  present  day,  to  aspire  after  distinction  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  new  experiments,  rather  than  by 
weighing  well  the  tendency  and  value  of  those  which  have 
been  already  made." 

The  work  is  written  with  great  neatness  and  perspicuity, 
and  although  it  has  been  censured  for  containing  anatomical 
detail,  we  can  scarcely  blame  it  on  this  account;  for  of  all  our 
elementary  knowledge,  anatomy  is  forgotten  the  soonest,  and 
most  medical  readers,  we  believe,  require  their  memory  to  be 
refreshed  while  listening  to  physiological  arguments. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  They  contain, 

1.  An  enumeration  and  estimate  of  the  causes  which  have 
been  supposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  developement  of  other  causes  which  appear  to  con- 
tribute to  the  motion  of  the  blood;  and  which,  added  to  the 
preceding,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  found  adequate  to  the  effect. 

3.  An  explication  of  phenomena. 

There  is  likewise  an  appendix,  containing  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  and  of  the  connexion 
Vol.  VII.  3  A  No.  27. 
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which  is  supposed  to  subsist  between  it  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

We  shall  be  pretty  full  in  our  account,  as  the  perusal  of  the 
book  itself,  however  gratifying  and  beneficial  in  many  parts, 
requires  stronger  attention  than  many  medical  readers  possess 
the  powers  or  the  leisure  to  bestow. 

1.  It  was  contended  by  Harvey  and  his  followers,  and  the 
opinion  still  prevails,  that  after  contraction,  the  right  auricle 
is  dilated  by  the  force  of  the  blood  returning  to  it  by  the 
veins,  and  that  the  ventricle  is  dilated  by  the  force  of  the  blood 
impelled  against  the  internal  surface  of  its  walls  by  the  con- 
tracting auricle.  The  force  of  the  blood  returning  to  the  heart, 
Harvey  and  many  others  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  But  whatever  may  be  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  blood  driven  from  the  left  ventricle,  it  must 
in  the  course  of  circulation  be  diminished  and  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  common  laws  of  motion.  If  the  circulation  is 
produced  by  the  impelling  powers  of  the  ventricles  alone, 
either  each  particle  of  blood  issues  into  the  aorta,  with  mo- 
mentum sufficient  for  its  progress,  and  its  return  to  the  right 
auricle  with  the  degree  of  momentum  which  it  is  known  to 
possess  on  its  return;  or,  as  the  sanguiferous  canal  is  full  of 
blood,  the  additional  quantity  thrown  in  at  one  end,  must  force 
out  a  corresponding  quantity  at  the  other.  The  first  supposi- 
tion is  inadmissible,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  degree  of  momentum,  to  retain  it  undi- 
minished through  a  long  course,  subjected  to  many  powerful 
resistances.  The  second  supposition  is  inadmissible,  when  we 
consider  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  that  it  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  great  friction,  especially  in  the 
small  vessels;  that  the  currents  on  account  of  the  anastomoses 
are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions;  it  is  impossible 
for  all  this  labour  to  be  executed  by  the  propelling  power  of 
the  ventricles — the  root  of  the  aorta  exposed  to  the  full  undi- 
minished amount  of  this  force,  would  at  every  pulsation  have 
been  in  danger  of  rupture.  In  this  case  too,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  whole  sanguiferous  system  to  have  been  in 
a  constant  state  of  great  distention,  otherwise  the  admission 
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at  one  extremity  would  not  have  been  necessarily  attended  by 
a  corresponding  expulsion  at  the  other,  yet  the  veins  are  evi- 
dently but  little  distended,  as  the  great  swell  consequent  upon 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  any  of  them  proves:  besides,  any 
considerable  loss  of  blood,  diminishing  this  general  tension, 
would  have  destroyed  the  circulation.  Among  minor  argu- 
ments, Dr.  Carson  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  hearts  of 
animals  not  being  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  as 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  blood's  motion  upon  the  heart 
would  have  required.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
size  of  the  heart  is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  moved,  and  indeed  the  force  with  which  it  is  to 
be  moved,  and  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body.  u  The  right  ventricle  is  equal 
in  size  to  the  left,  if  not  larger,  which  sends  its  blood  to  the 
lungs  only,  which  are  infinitely  small  when  compared  to  the 
body;  and  the  hearts  of  those  animals  which  have  but  one 
ventricle,  as  fish,  for  instance,  which  is  similar  in  use  to  our 
right,  are  perhaps  made  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body  as  both  ventricles  in  the  quadruped.*" 

As  the  heart  appears  unable  alone  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion, let  us  examine  whether  the  arteries  are  able  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

The  pulsation  of  arteries  during  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle,  was  considered  a  proof  that  the  dimensions  of  them 
were  increased,  and  their  elastic  and  muscular  coats  were  con- 
ceived to  restore  their  original  capacity.  But  less  force  would 
be  gained  than  was  imagined,  because  as  much  must  have  been 
expended  in  dilating  the  elastic  coat,  as  was  gained  by  the  ef- 
fective exertion  of  its  elasticity.  Dr.  C.  considers  nothing  to 
be  gained;  but  surely,  granting  the  dilatation,  which,  on  re- 
viewing Dr.  Parry's  work,  we  shall  find  reason  to  doubt  in 
the  larger  arteries,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  arteries 
would  add  to  the  momentum  of  the  blood.  Weitbrecht  of  St. 
Petersburgh  objected,  that  the  small  quantity  emitted  from  the 
left  ventricle  at  each  pulsation,  was  insufficient  to  produce  the 
general  distention,  and  physiologists  were  under  the  necessity 

*  Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  he.  p.  141. 
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of  supposing,  that  the  quantity  propelled  into  the  beginning  of 
the  aorta  caused  it  to  dilate,  and  by  a  succession  of  dilatations 
and  contractions,  caused  a  rapid  but  successive  dilatation  of 
the  whole  arterial  system.  Granting  this  mode  of  explanation, 
certain  reasons  appear  to  justify  the  conclusions,  1.  "That  the 
vis  a  tergo  or  force  derived  from  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  in- 
sufficient to  balance  and  keep  in  motion  the  whole  blood  in  the 
venous  system.  2.  That  from  various  phenomena  accompany- 
ing this  part  of  the  circulation,  the  motion  of  the  blood,  as  it 
exists  in  the  veins,  could  not  be  produced  by  any  power  alone, 
however  strong,  that  was  so  directed." 

1.  "  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  veins,  it  will  appear  too  great  to  be  sustained  and  kept  in 
motion  by  the  contractions  of  the  last  part  of  the  arteries  alone. 
The  veins  are  supposed  to  contain  at  least  twice  as  much  blood 
«s  flows  in  the  arteries.  But  the  weight  of  this  mass,  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  being  balanced  and  advanced  by  an  impulse 
from  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  is  enormously  increased  by  the 
form  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluid  to  be  moved  is  contain- 
ed, and  by  the  position  of  these  vessels  in  relation  to  the  mo. 
ving  power.  The  veins,  as  has  been  mentioned,  ramify  from 
trunks  which  arise  from  the  heart,  after  the  manner  of  the 
branching  of  a  tree.  The  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  all 
the  branches  united,  continually  increases  the  further  this  sec- 
tion is  taken  from  the  heart;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  at 
which  the  impulse  must  be  made  upon  the  blood,  the  area  of 
the  transverse  section  is  the  largest  of  all.  The  blood  therefore, 
in  approaching  the  heart,  is  constantly  passing  into  a  narrower 
channel.  Its  motion  is  expended  not  only  on  the  column  of 
blood  before  it,  but  upon  the  contracting  sides  of  the  channel 
along  which  it  moves.  So  that  in  fact,  the  impulse  necessary 
for  advancing  the  blood  in  the  veins  would  not  have  the  weight 
of  the  blood  before  it,  alone,  to  support,  but  the  weight  of  a 
cylinder  of  blood,  the  base  of  which  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
transverse  section  of  the  veins  at  their  ends,  and  the  height  is 
the  distance  between  this  section  and  the  heart.  The  form  and 
position  of  the  veins,  are  therefore  the  most  unfavourable  that 
can  be  conceived  to  the  motion  of  the  blood,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  being  totally  advanced  by  a  vis  a  tergo"  "  The  veins 
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form  frequent  anastomoses.  By  the  collision  of  currents  meet- 
ing at  considerable  angles,  the  momentum  of  each  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  expended." 

2.  "  But  allowing  that  the  heart  and  arteries  were  sufficient 
to  advance  such  a  quantity  of  blood  under  all  the  impediments 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  veins  are  evidently  not  fitted  for 
their  supposed  office.  They  must  be  allowed  to  be  always  in 
an  extreme  degree  of  distention.  In  the  lower  extremities, 
particularly  in  the  erect  posture,  they  would  necessarily  have 
to  sustain  such  a  degree  of  lateral  distention  as  their  coats 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  resist.  The  valves,  with  which 
these  vessels  are  furnished,  admitting  them  to  be  as  perfect  as 
possible,  could  not  remove  this  pressure  at  all  times;  for  they 
must  be  opened  by  the  force  of  the  blood  advancing  to  the 
heart,  when  the  vein  would  have  to  'sustain  at  any  part  the 
weight  of  a  cylinder  of  blood,  of  which  the  base  was  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  vein  at  that  part,  and  the 
height  to  its  distance  from  the  heart.  But  the  veins,  even  in 
the  lower  extremities,  do  not  appear  to  sustain  any  considera- 
ble degree  of  lateral  pressure.  When  slightly  pressed,  they 
swell  on  the  side  of  the  point  of  pressure  farthest  from  the 
heart,  to  a  considerable  size.  They  certainly  therefore,  in  their 
ordinary  state,  are  not  in  the  situation  of  rigid  tubes;  which 
they  must  be  admitted  to  be,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
blood  being  advanced  through  them  by  a  force  impressed 
upon  this  fluid  at  their  distant  terminations.  Besides,  a  vein 
wounded  in  these  circumstances,  would  never  cease  to  flow 
while  there  was  any  blood  in  the  part  of  it  between  the  ori- 
fice and  the  heart,  which  would  be  nearly  as  long  as  there  was 
blood  in  the  system." 

There  is  no  proof  of  any  propelling  powers  in  the  larger 
veins,  whatever  may  be  supposed  in  the  smaller,  in  common 
with  all  the  capillaries.  That  voluntary  muscular  motion  is  not 
necessary  to  the  blood's  motion  through  the  veins,  is  shown 
by  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  during  rest;  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  dilated  arteries  upon  the  veins,  spoken  of  by  many 
writers,  and  even  by  Mr.  Hunter,  must  be  first  proved  to  oc- 
cur, and  secondly  to  possess  the  power  which  is  ascribed  to 
it.  Indeed  an  increased  velocity  in  the  motion  of  the  venous 
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blood,  from  compression,  whether  by  muscles  or  arteries,  is 
very  problematical.  The  muscular  contraction  which  drove  the 
blood  flowing  between  the  centre  of  pressure  and  the  heart, 
with  augmented  impetuosity,  would  close  the  valves  against 
the  blood  that  was  coming  from  the  extremities,  and  bring  for 
a  time  to  rest  the  whole  current  that  was  in  motion,  between 
the  shut  valves  and  the  ends  of  the  veins;  and  as  the  space 
into  which  the  venous  blood  flows  is  gradually  becoming  smal- 
ler, arterial  compression  would  rather  drive  the  blood  back- 
wards into  the  greater  space,  than  onwards  where  the  resis- 
tance is  stronger.  The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  by  exercise, 
must  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  Dr.  Wilson  (Inquiry  into 
the  powers  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  Blood')  suggested, 
that  during  the  relaxation  of  the  heart,  the  blood  would  be 
sucked  up  by  it  from  the  vence  cavce,  and  the  circulation  thus 
importantly  promoted:  and  although  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  sub- 
stantiate his  opinion,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true,  and  in  fact  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  all  Dr.  Carson's  doctrine. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  author. 
The  chief,  in  short,  amounts  to  this, — that  the  lungs  being 
very  elastic,  prevent  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  to 
a  great  degree  upon  the  heart,  while  the  blood  of  the  veins, 
being  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  this  pressure,  is  thereby  driven  into  the  auricle 
the  moment  its  contraction  ceases,  thus  constituting  an  antago- 
nist power  to  the  muscular  contracting  power. 

The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  known  to  be  eminently  elas- 
tic. By  bending  and  plunging  the  trachea  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals into  water,  and  then  puncturing  each  side  of  the  chest,  a 
quantity  of  air  was  expelled  from  the  lungs,  capable  of  support- 
ing a  column  of  water  several  inches  in  height.  This  shows  the 
lungs  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  forced  expansion,  otherwise 
the  pressure  of  the  air  admitted  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
would  not  produce  collapse.  How  great  their  elasticity  is,  we 
do  not  know,  because  the  force  with  which  they  acted  upon 
the  last  portion  of  air  within  them,  in  Dr.  Carson's  experi- 
ments, was  of  course  much  less  than  it  would  be  when  they 
were  fully  dilated,  as  the  resistance. given  by  elastic  bodies  to 
a  stretching  or  dilating  cause,  increases  with  every  addition 
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to  that  cause.  The  lungs,  therefore,  afford  great  resistance  to 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  heart  must  constantly  experi- 
ence this  diminution  of  pressure,  and  when  its  fibres  relax, 
the  blood  must  of  necessity  rush  into  it,  viz.  where  there  is 
least  resistance,  and  will  be  thus  drawn  from  the  vence  cav£ 
into  the  right  auricle. 

"  By  removing,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity, 
a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  and  by  that  means  causing  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure to  ponderate  unequally  against  the  concave  surfaces  of 
the  chambers,  the  lungs  become  the  certain  and  powerful  an- 
tagonists of  the  muscles  of  the  heart.  The  contractile  force  of 
the  heart  is  necessarily  more  powerful  than  the  antagonist 
action  derived  from  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  but  the  former 
is  transient  and  interrupted,  while  the  latter  is  equal  and  per- 
manent; during  the  intervals  between  the  exertion  of  the  mus- 
cular energy,  it  becomes  predominant;  and  co-operating  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  structure,  restores  the  chambers 
of  the  heart  to  the  state  from  which  they  had  been  forced,  and 
at  which  the  superior  strength  of  the  contractile  power  begins 
again  to  be  exerted." 

The  circulating  powers  are  thus  described  in  a  recapitula- 
tion which  closes  the  second  part. 

"  By  every  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  a  quantity  of  blood 
is  projected  forcibly  into  the  great  arteries.  As  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  are  dilatable,  these  vessels  give  way  to  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  propelled  blood;  and,  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  heart,  become  of  a  more  enlarged  calibre.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stimuli  derived  from  the  blood  newly  admitted 
into  the  arterial  cavity,  and  (if  so  bold  a  metaphor  may  be 
used)  from  the  pain  of  distention,  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  is  excited,  and  co-operating  with  the  elastic,  re- 
stores die  artery  by  a  rapid  movement  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions. As  the  blood  is  an  incompressible  fluid,  a  quantity,  equal 
to  that  projected  from  the  heart,  must  now  be  displaced  from 
that  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  which  had  been  dilated  by 
the  immediate  impulse  of  the  ventricles.  The  valves,  which 
are  stationed  at  the  roots  of  the  great  arteries,  and  which  are 
securely  closed,  during  the  contraction  of  the  first  portion  of 
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the  arterial  system,  by  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  blood 
nearest  the  heart,  and  more  effectually  by  the  suction  occa- 
sioned by  the  synchronous  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  com- 
pletely prevent  the  return  of  any  fluid  from  the  arteries  into 
the  heart*  while  the  more  ample  calibre  possessed  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  vessels  beyond  the  contracting  portion,  and  the 
distensible  condition  of  their  relaxed  fibres  at  the  moment, 
favour  its  advance  into  a  more  distant  portion.  This  portion, 
now  distended  and  stimulated  by  the  same  causes  by  which 
the  first  had  been  excited,  recoils  vividly  upon  its  contents; 
and,  by  the  rapid  resumption  of  its- former  capacity,  expels 
from  its  cavity  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  addition  whiclt 
it  had  received  during  its  dilatation.  The  blood,  displaced  by 
this  movement,  from  what  may  be  termed  the  second  portion 
of  the  arterial  system,  is  directed  into  a  more  advanced  part 
of  it,  by  the  different  state  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
difference  between  the  agregate  of  their  calibre  before  and  be- 
hind the  contracting  portion;  because,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  vibratory  undulation,  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
between  the  contracting  portion  and  the  heart  are  still  rigid, 
while  those  beyond  it  are  relaxed  and  easily  dilatable;  and  be- 
cause the  outlets  on  this  side  are  greater  as  the  aggregate  of 
the  bores  of  the  vessels  increases  with  the  distances  from  the 
heart.  The  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated  to  the  ends  of 
the  arterial  system.  A'quantity  of  blood,  therefore,  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  projected  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries, 
is  propelled  from  the  ends  of  the  arteries  into  the  veins  in  equal 
times.  The  power  of  the  heart  may  be  thus  said  to  be  transmit- 
ted undiminished  to  the  end  of  the  arterial  system. — No  data 
were  discoverable  from  which  the  momentum  of  the  blood  dis- 
charged from  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  or  the  quantity  of  mo- 
tion it  would  generate  in  the  venous  blood,  could  be  estima- 
ted. But  from  the  mass  of  fluid  that  was  to  be  put  in  motion; 
from  the  velocity  with  which  it  was  known  to  flow;  from  the 
form  and  position  of  the  vessels  containing  it;  from  the  resis- 
tances opposed  by  friction,  tenacity,  and  various  other  causes; 
and  from  the  phenomena  attending  the  venous  circulation,  it 
was  concluded  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  blood  could 
not  be  circulated  through  the  veins  by  the  impulse  it  received 
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from  the  arteries  alone. — In  searching  for  the  causes  by  which 
the  chambers  of  the  heart  were  dilated  after  contraction,  it  was 
ascertained,  that  this  condition  of  the  organ  was  in  part  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  form  and  position  of  its  fibres,  in  consequence 
of  which,  simple  relaxation  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dilatation,  but  particularly  to  the  supporting  of  a  part 
of  the  atmospherical  pressure  that  would  have  rested  upon  the 
convex  surfaces  of  the  heart  or  its  envelope,  by  the  resilient  or 
collapsing  effort  of  the  lungs.  It  was  urged,  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from 
the  convex  or  external  surface  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  convex 
surface  of  the  pericardium,  was  perpetual,  and  was  therefore 
always  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  dilating  faculty  of  the 
heart  itself,  as  that  was  alternately  renewed:  and  that  the  con- 
junction of  these  powers  was  fitted  during  the  intervals  of  con- 
traction to  dilate  the  chambers,  to  the  utmost  extent,  or  at  least 
to  the  effect  of  the  capacity  of  the  pericardium.— -In  conse- 
quence of  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  by  the  causes  which 
have  just  been  stated,  the  valves  at  the  roots  of  the  arterial 
trunks,  yielding  to  the  greater  pressure  from  without,  become 
securely  closed,  and  the  resumption  of  blood  by  the  heart  from 
the  arteries,  is  completely  prevented;  but  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  auricular  into  the  ventricular  cavities  is  not  obstruct- 
ed; the  blood,  therefore,  by  which  the  former  chambers  were 
dilated,  pursues  the  less  resisted  course  and  occupies  the  space 
left  by  the  dilating  ventricles.  Any  deficiency  in  the  full  dila- 
tation of  the  ventricles,  which  in  the  healthy  condition  of  these 
parts  can  scarcely  occur,  will  readily  be  supplied  by  the  pro- 
jectile force  of  the  contracting  auricles.  By  the  dilatation  of 
the  auricles,  the  valves,  in  the  auricular  passages,  sustaining 
less  resistance  on  their  internal  surface,  become  securely  clo- 
sed; but  at  the  other  openings,  those  by  which  they  communi- 
cate with  the  venous  trunks,  is  relieved  from  a  part  of  the  or- 
dinary pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  heart;  it  necessarily 
takes  the  course  in  which  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance, 
and  continues  to  move  in  that  course  until  the  resistance  is 
equalized  by  the  full  dilatation  of  the  auricles. — The  heart, 
therefore,  acts  at  once  in  a  two-fold  capacity.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles  it  propels  the  blood  through  the  arteries, 
Vol.  VIL  3  B  No.  27, 
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and  by  the  dilatation  of  the  auricle  it  pumps  it  from  the  veins. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  forcing  and  a  suction  pump. 

"The  structure  of  the  veins  is  not  fitted  for  raising  blood 
through  them  to  the  heart,  from  parts  at  a  distance  from 
that  organ,  by  suction  alone.  For  these  vessels  being  very 
thin  and  pliant,  would  immediately  collapse  and  become 
impervious  under  such  influence:  other  agents  are  required 
to  preserve  the  permeability  of  the  venous  vessels,  to  give 
them  as  it  were  the  property  of  rigid  tubes,  and  to  bring  the 
blood  which  they  contain  generally  within  the  sphere  of  the 
action  of  the  heart.  For  this  purpose  two  causes  are  supposed 
to  operate.  The  first,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made 
in  this  recapitulation,  is  derived  from  the  projectile  power  of 
the  ventricles,  transmitted  by  the  vibration  of  the  arteries  to 
the  ends  of  the  veins.  This  is  the  vis  a  tergo,  so  famous  in  the 
schools  of  medicine.  We  were  unable  to  estimate  the  share 
of  the  venous  circulation  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause; 
which,  however,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  evidently  well  fit- 
ted to  co-operate  with  an  abstraction  of  resistance  in  front,  and 
to  preserve  uninterrupted  the  communication  between  the 
blood  in  the  remote  parts  and  the  heart.  The  other  power, 
which  was  supposed  to  assist  in  preserving  the  distention  of 
the  venous  vessels,  in  opposition  to  the  suction  influence  of 
the  heart,  was  gravity.  By  the  anastomoses  which  so  generally 
prevail  among  the  veins,  particularly  among  the  smaller  rami- 
fications, the  system  of  the  vena  cava  may  be  considered  as  a 
single  canal.  By  its  retiform  fabric,  the  communication  be- 
tween the  blood  in  the  different  branches,  by  the  aggregate  of 
which  any  portion  of  this  canal  is  formed,  is  preserved  as  ready 
and  free  as  if  the  blood  had  flowed  in  that  portion,  in  a  single 
unpartitioned  channel.  The  position  of  the  vessel  is  fixed.  At 
the  moment  in  which  the  equilibrium  between  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  adjusted,  a  quantity 
of  blood  is  abstracted  from  one  end  of  it  by  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  while  a  quantity  is  added  to  the  other  by  the  synchro- 
nous contraction  of  the  ultimate  portion  of  the  arteries.  The 
balance  between  the  opposing  columns  of  fluid  is  disturbed;  to 
restore  the  equilibrium,  deranged  as  the  actions  of  the  heart 
are  renewed,  a  motion  is  generated  in  the  blood  by  gravity, 
from  the  ends  of  the  veins  to  their  roots.  In  short,  the  motion 
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of  the  blood  while  it  flows  in  the  veins  is  produced  by  the  force 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  urging  it  behind;  by  the  abstraction 
of  a  share  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  it  in  front,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resiliency  of  the  lungs  interposing  its  influence 
in  the  intervals  between  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  by 
gravity,  which  is  rendered  available  in  this  case  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  arteries  and  the  diastole  of  the  auricles." 

The  statement  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  larger 
arteries  we  shall  afterwards  examine,  but  we  differ  from  Dr. 
Carson  in  regard  to  the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  act- 
ing as  an  antagonist  to  the  ventricles  and  to  the  auricles.  While 
the  diminished  weight  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  ventricles,  it  tends  equally  to  retain  it  in  the  cavities  from 
which  it  flows  into  them,  and  renders  a  proportionally  greater 
exertion  of  muscular  contraction  necessary;  but  as  the  pres- 
sure on  the  blood  flowing  from  the  cavx  into  the  right  auricle 
and  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  is  undiminished,  there 
it  does  really  act  as  a  powerful  antagonist — and  there  such  a 
power  is  necessary,  as  neither  cava  nor  pulmonary  veins  pos- 
sess propelling  muscular  powers,  whereas  the  auricles  are 
strongly  muscular,  and  in  all  appearance  able  to  distend  the 
relaxed  ventricles  with  their  blood.  The  slighter  degree  of 
suction  of  the  ventricles  in  common  with  the  auricles,  from 
the  mere  relaxation  of  their  fibres,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  we  would  not  deny.  The  effect  of  gravity  appears 
overrated,  for  although  it  may  equalize  the  blood  of  many 
veins,  how  can  it  equalize  that  of  the  iliacs,  for  instance,  and 
the  cavce  during  the  erect  posture. 

3.  The  suction  influence  of  the  heart  upon  the  venous  blood 
explains,  and  it  alone  can  explain,  why  a  punctured  vein  does 
not  bleed  unless  a  ligature  is  thrown  upon  it  between  the 
puncture  and  the  heart.  In  taking  its  course  out  of  the  orifice, 
the  blood  would  have  to  surmount  the  resistance  which  the 
whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere  opposes;  but  in  flowing  along 
the  channel  of  the  vein,  it  is  relieved  from  a  share  of  that  re- 
sistance, and  it  necessarily  takes  that  less  resisted  passage. 
The  same  influence  explains  why  a  tied  vein  becomes  empty 
between  the  ligature  and  heart.  It  also  explains  why  if  only 
•Be  vein  of  the  arm,  for  instance,  be  tied,  it  does  not  swell 
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much,  and  if  punctured  affords  but  little  blood:  the  direct  road 
for  the  returning  blood  is  interrupted,  but  the  suction  influence 
of  the  heart  operates  indirectly  by  anastomosing  veins,  and  the 
blood  is  thus  drawn  to  the  heart,  although  circuitously;  the 
greater  degree  of  swelling  will  depend  upon  the  smaller  num- 
ber and  capacity  of  the  anastomosing  branches.  The  absorption 
of  blood  from  the  cells  of  the  penis  after  erection,  and  from  the 
uterus  after  delivery,  nay  even  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
in  the  coagulable  lymph  interposed  between  two  surfaces,  Dr. 
C.  similarly  accounts  for. 

**  When  a  wound  is  made  in  the  body,  and  the  parts  brought 
together  and  kept  in  that  state,  the  plastic  nature  of  the  blood 
that  had  oozed  out  of  the  arteries  drying  near  the  surface, 
unites  the  edges  of  the  wound.  But  the  blood  oozing  out  of 
the  arteries  remains  liquid.  The  veins  in  the  meantime  have 
become  emptied,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  which  they  con- 
tained having  taken  the  less  resisted  course,  and  returned  to 
the  heart.  The  blood  then  which  had  flowed  from  the  mouths 
of  rhe  arteries  into  the  interstices  between  the  divided  surfaces, 
being  less  resisted  towards  the  mouths  of  the  veins  than  in  any 
other  direction,  necessarily  enters  the  veins  and  continues  its 
course  to  the  heart.  Other  blood  follows,  and  thus  a  communi- 
cation is  established  between  the  artery  and  the  opposite  vein. 
The  blood  forming  this  slow  current  coagulates  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  in  due  time  a  vessel  is  thus  formed  between 
an  artery  on  one  side  and  a  vein  on  the  other  of  the  wound." 

Where  a  tooth  or  a  piece  of  flesh  is  transplanted,  and  com- 
munication of  course  cut  off  on  one  side,  the  vessels  are  sup- 
posed to  preserve  their  perviousness,  and  "  if  therefore  a  di- 
minution of  pressure,  which  was  previously  equal,  be  made  at 
one  end  of  a  small  incompressible  tube,  and  if  the  other  end 
of  a  tube  be  inserted  in  a  liquid,  a  current  will  necessarily  be 
produced,  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the  other. 

Is  not  this  ultra  rem  intenderef 

The  suction  of  the  auricles  shows  why  valves  are  not  neces- 
sary at  the  openings  of  the  veins.  The  blood  of  the  veins  is 
supported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure;  this  is  diminished  in 
regard  to  the  ventricles,  and  the  blood  being  compelled  to 
flow  where  the  resistance  is  least,  cannot  on  the  contraction 
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©Fthe  auricles  regurgitate  into  the  veins:  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  ventricles  contract,  the  blood  without  valves  at  the  auricu- 
cular  openings  would  regurgitate  into  the  auricles,  as  the  at- 
mospheric resistance  is  less  there  than  in  the  arteries;  and  when 
they  relax,  would  without  valves  at  the  arterial  openings  expe- 
rience regurgitation  themselves  from  the  arteries,  on  the  same 
account.  The  fainting  experienced  on  ascending  elevated  situa- 
tions, is  accounted  for  by  the  diminished  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  these  heights  being  unable  to  support  the  column  of 
blood  in  the  cava  inferior,  and  transmit  it  to  the  heart  with  the 
usual  force.  The  instantaneous  relief  obtained  by  the  horizontal 
posture  accords  with  this  explanation.  The  same  diminished 
pressure  must  produce  the  redness  of  the  skin  and  the  bleed- 
ing at  the  lungs  mentioned  by  Saussure.  Unless  the  blood  were 
thus  drawn  up  through  the  veins,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
their  thin  coats  capable  of  sustaining  their  columns  of  blood, 
as  they  do,  and  without  even  being  much  distended. 

We  come  now  to  the  appendix.  As  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  lungs  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  by  relieving 
the  heart  from  a  degree  of  it,  causes  the  venous  blood  to  be 
propelled  into  it,  so  the  same  circumstance  causes  the  dia- 
phragm, the  instant  it  is  relaxed,  to  be  driven  upwards  towards 
the  chest.  The  vacuum  which  would  occur  is  prevented  by  the 
entrance  of  blood  and  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  affords 
an  antagonist  to  the  contractions  both  of  the  heart  and  dia- 
phragm. As  the  heart  after  being  distended  by  the  blood  con- 
tracts, so  the  diaphragm  after  being  driven  upwards  contracts, 
and  the  elastic  lungs  become  forcibly  dilated  by  the  air  on  ac- 
count of  the  threatening  vacuum  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  The 
diaphragm  ceasing  to  act,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  immedi- 
ately expels  the  air,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  distends  the 
unresisting  diaphragm.  The  same  applies  to  the  intercostal 
muscles. 

An  objection  presents  itself  against  the  assistance  required 
by  the  heart  from  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  on  considering 
that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  performed  in  the  foetus, 
whose  diaphragm  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  re- 
laxation, and  therefore  so  drawn  up  into  the  chest  as  com- 
pletely to  fill  the  space  which  would  be  left  by  the  undistended 
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lungs.  This  objection  Dr.  Carson  endeavours  to  remove,  by 
suggesting,  first,  that  the  circulation  in  the  foetus  is  not  requi- 
red to  be  very  vigorous,  from  the  paucity  of  secretions,  the 
supply  of  heat  afforded  by  the  mother,  &c.  and  therefore  that 
the  slight  vacuity  left  by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  heart's 
fibres  is  sufficient;  and  secondly,  that  the  diaphragm  most  pro- 
bably is  not  so  stretched  but  that  it  is  making  a  constant  effort 
to  contract,  and  to  a  certain  degree  succeeds,  leaving  a  certain 
share  of  vacuum  in  the  chest,  which  the  venous  blood  is  drawn 
into  and  destroys.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  think  the  cir- 
culation in  the  foetus  is  vigorous  enough  to  require  the  assis- 
tance derived  from  the  relief  of  pressure  upon  the  heart,  un- 
less the  suction  from  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  heart  is  greater 
than  Dr.  Carson  conceives;  and,  in  the  next,  allowing  the  ex- 
planation to  be  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  human  foetus*,  it 
cannot  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  foetal  bird,  which  has  no 
diaphragm.  If  this  review  should  meet  Dr.  Carson's  eye,  we 
request  him  as  a  favour  to  explain  his  ideas  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion in  birds  and  reptiles,  which  have  no  diaphragm,  and  whose 
respiration  is  not  therefore  carried  on  by  a  vacuum  formed  or 
threatened  in  the  chest,  but  simply  in  the  lungs.  The  structure 
of  these  animals  inclines  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  C.  has  over- 
rated the  effects  of  the  diminished  pressure  upon  the  heart, 
and  underrated  the  suction  influence  of  the  mere  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  suggested  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarked  (on  the  Blood,  &V.),  that  the  muscu- 
lar coats  of  arteries  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  elastic  as 
the  vessel  was  more  distant  from  the  heart.  Bichat  absolutely 
denied  muscular  power  in  any  but  the  capillaries,  and  Berze- 
lius  was  unable  to  discover  any  fibrin  in  what  is  called  the 
muscular  coat  of  arteries.  To  ascertain  whether  arteries  pos- 
sess the  properties  of  muscular  parts,  Dr.  Parry  repeated  an 
experiment  of  Mr.  Hunter's.  Two  ligatures  were  made  upon 
an  umbilical  chord,  before  its  separation  from  the  foetus.  The 

*  The  case  of  the  foetus  appears  to  us  exactly  the  same  as  after  birth.  The 
lungs  being  undistended,  a  vacuum  is  threatened,  but  is  prevented  by  the 
ascent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  entrance  .of  venous  blood,  which  will  be- 
sides regularly  enter  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  space  left  by  the  succes- 
sive exits  of  arterial  blood. 
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blood  being  thus  retained,  and  a  fresh  ligature  being  made  the 
next  morning  at  some  distance  from  the  remaining  one,  all 
the  vessels  appeared  turgid  with  blood. 

"  The  placenta  being  then  placed  below,  and  the  chord  held 
up  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  so  that  no  blood  could  escape 
by  its  own  gravity,  the  chord  was  cut  through  between  the  li- 
gatures. The  blood  immediately  sprang  out  with  considerable 
force,  and  even  for  some  short  time  continued  to  ooze  from 
one  of  the  arteries,  leaving  the  orifices  of  both  much  more 
patulous  than  in  the  two  former  experiments  (made  immedi- 
ately after  the  separation  of  the  chord).  Another  ligature  was 
made  farther  on,  and  the  intervening  part  cut  through,  with 
precisely  the  same  effects  as  before.  All  the  portions  thus  di- 
vided were  put  into  clean  water,  and  laid  aside  until  half  past 
five  on  Sunday.  The  various  sections  being  then  examined,. no 
difference  in  the  size  of  any  of  the  arterial  orifices  from  that 
of  the  preceding  day  could  be  perceived.  So  far  indeed  were 
these  arteries  from  being  fully  contracted,  that  some  of  them 
still  contained  blood.  The  result  of  this  experiment,  therefore, 
differed  from  that  of  the  two  former,  inasmuch  as  the  tonicity 
of  the  arteries  seemed  to  have  been  totally  or  nearly  lost,  pre- 
viously to  the  several  sections." 

In  various  other  experiments,  arteries  were  exposed,  and 
their  circumference  accurately  measured.  On  killing  the  ani- 
mals, the  circumference  was  instantly  diminished,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  or  more  than  a  day,  increased  again,  show* 
ing  the  muscular  powers  of  the  vessels,  contracting  like  other 
muscles  on  death,  and  losing  their  power  with  the  cessation 
of  vitality.  By  bleeding  animals  to  death  the  arteries  become  at 
first  extremely  contracted,  though  from  the  debility  necessarily 
ensuing,  the  loss  of  the  contractile  powers,  and  the  consequent 
dilatation  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels,  sooner  occurred  than 
in  death  produced  in  other  modes.  The  arteries  thus  appear  to 
possess  a  muscular  and  an  elastic  power,  and  to  be  during  life 
in  a  state  of  forced  distention.  In  order  to  enquire  further  in- 
to this  point,  two  ligatures,  distant  from  each  other  an  inch 
and  a  half,  were  at  the  same  time  drawn  tightly  upon  the  caro- 
tid of  a  living  sheep.  The  vessel  half  way  between  them  was 
%%  $  of  an  inch  in  circumference;  the  blood  being  let  out  of  the 
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included  portion  by  a  puncture,  the  same  part  measured  but 
\%l  of  an  inch;  ?%%  of  an  inch  less:  from  which,  and  a  similar 
experiment  upon  a  horse,  it  appears  that  the  distention  of  the 
artery  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the  impulse  of  the  blood 
during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  because  all  communi- 
cation with  the  heart  was  intercepted.  The  degree  of  disten- 
tion will  vary  under  different  circumstances.  It  was  generally 
increased  in  a  vessel  upon  tying  that  of  the  other  side.  It  is 
singular  that  on  exposing  arteries,  a  contraction  of  a  small 
portion,  sometimes  forming  a  mere  ring,  frequently  took  place, 
with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  part  just  before  it. 
Unless  the  arteries  were  kept  in  a  tense  state  by  the  strong 
tendency  of  their  muscular  and  elastic  coats  to  contract  upon 
the  blood,  this  fluid  would  not  be  propelled  onwards  as  it  is; 
it  would  accumulate,  instead  of  moving  forwards.  The  arteries 
may  thus  be  viewed  as  sphincters  constantly  making  an  effort 
to  contract,  and  antagonized  by  distending  fluids.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  combination  of  muscular  and  elastic  substance  is  very 
great.  The  elastic  relieves  and  strengthens  the  muscular,  and 
the  muscular  prevents  the  elastic  from  being  so  stretched  as 
to  suffer  any  loss  of  its  elasticity.  It  may  be  well  to  subjoin  a 
statement  of  their  respective  effects  observed  in  some  of  Dr. 
Parry's  experiments. 

"  The  carotid  of  a  living  ram  having  been  detached  from 
all  the  surrounding  parts,  its  circumference  was  accurately 
measured  with  some  fine  thread,  and  found  to  be  J  J  §  of  an 
inch.  The  animal  was  then  killed  by  a  cord  passed  round  the 
trachea,  without  including  any  other  part.  The  artery  being 
again  measured  precisely  in  the  same  spot,  within  five  minutes 
after  apparent  death,  was  found  to  be  in  circumference  only1 
J!£  of  an  inch.  Thus  the  circumference  appeared  to  have  been 
reduced  -^  of  an  inch.  In  order  to  discover  whether  any, 
and  how  much,  of  this  reduction  depended  on  tonicity,  it  was 
presumed  that  a  subsequent  period  might  be  found,  when  the 
tonic  contraction  would  be  entirely  lost,  and  the  artery  would 
be  brought  to  that  state  which  was  the  result  of  the  mechani- 
cal power  of  elasticity.  Accordingly,  twenty-one  hours  and  a 
half  after  the  last  measurement,  putrefaction  having  already 
begun  about  several  parts  below  the  diaphragm,  the  artery  was 
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measured  in  the  same  place  a  third  time,  and  proved  to  be  in 
circumference  JJ£  of  an  inch.  Hence  the  whole  contraction  of 
the  circumference  is  T7/^  of  an  inch,  that  by  tonicity  was  £*$ 
of  an  inch,  and  that  by  elasticity  ^q»  In  another  ram,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  carotid  before  death  was  |J£  °f  an  inch. 
The  animal  being  killed  by  strangulation,  as  before,  the  vessel, 
measured  in  the  same  spot,  six  minutes  after  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  was  found  to  be  in  circumference  only 
|J|  of  an  inch.  Being  again  measured  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  its  circumference  was  ||£.  Here  then  the 
tonicity  was  as  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  elasticity  as  ^." 

Arteries  thus  seem  endowed  with  considerable  muscular 
powers — such  as  before  their  life  is  lost  are  able  completely 
to  overcome  the  elastic  power;  and  if  arteries  possess  irritabili- 
ty in  this  degree,  that  of  the  capillaries  must  be  great  indeed. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  pulse.  Haller,  Dumas,  Richerand,  Portal,  Soemmering, 
Hales,  Hunter,  and  most  moderns,  ascribe  the  pulse,  more  or 
less,  to  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  during  the  systole  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  some  of  them  also  to  the  locomotion  of  the 
vessels.  Bichat  ascribes  it  entirely  to  the  latter.  Jadelot  attri- 
butes it  to  the  resistance  made  by  the  blood  to  the  finger,  or 
whatever  else  diminishes  the  canal  along  which  the  blood  is 
moving  with  increased  impetuosity  when  the  left  ventricle  con- 
tracts, and  this  has  always  been  our  opinion  of  its  nature.  In- 
deed, every  surgeon  knows  that  on  exposing  an  artery,  no  in- 
crease of  size  is  apparent  when  the  pulsation  occurs.  Dr.  Par- 
ry has  certainly  not  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  doctrine 
which  he  proposes  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  pulse,  but 
he  has  that  of  fully  establishing  it.  In  a  number  of  observa- 
tions, the  most  careful  examination  did  not  discover  the  least 
change  of  bulk  in  arteries  during  the  systole  or  diastole  of  the 
ventricles.  The  blood  in  every  part  of  the  arterial  system, 
from  the  initial  valves,  onwards  through  the  whole  frame,  to 
the  right  auricle,  may  be  considered  as  a  set  of  continuous 
columns,  possessing  littl?  compressibility,  and  filling  the  tubes 
in  which  they  are  contained.  When,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle,  the  blood  included  in  it  is  forcibly  expelled  into 
the  aorta,  all  these  columns  receive  the  shock  of  propulsion  at 
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the  same  moment.  But  the  velocity  during  this  systole,  being 
greater  than  during  the  diastole,  the  momentum  and  conse- 
quently the  impulse,  in  every  direction,  is  also  greatest  in  the 
systole.  When,  therefore,  an  artery  is  compressed  with  the 
fingers,  in  the  usual  mode  of  feeling  the  pulse,  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  the  systole  rushing  into  the  artery  with  an  in- 
crease of  momentum,  gives  a  stronger  impulse  of  dilatation  to 
the  fingers,  than  from  the  less  momentum  which  exists  during 
the  diastole,  and  thus  produces  the  phenomenon  of  the  pulse. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  pulse  is  the  effect,  not  of  an  exten- 
sion of  an  artery  beyond  its  usual  diameter,  but  of  a  stronger 
effort,  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  than  during  its  dias- 
tole, to  restore  the  usual  diameter  of  the  artery,  which  had 
been  diminished  by  compression.  Since  also  the  excess  of  ve- 
locity from  the  systole  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
space  compressed  by  the  fingers,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
tending effort,  producing  the  sense  of  pulsation,  must  also  be 
felt  throughout  that  space.  Before  this  explanation  could  be 
fully  admitted,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
converse  of  this  state,  or  the  reason  why  a  pulse  was  some- 
times wanting  in  an  artery  exposed  to  the  view,  and  suscep- 
tible of  any  mode  of  examination  by  the  touch  (an  occurrence 
which  sometimes  took  place  in  Dr.  Parry's  experiments). 
Reiterated  trials  demonstrated,  that  this  deficiency  was  owing 
to  the  following  circumstances. — The  coats  of  the  carotids 
are  so  firm,  that  when  either  impelled  against  any  soft  sub- 
stance, or  simply  moved  out  of  their  place,  these  arteries 
readily  recede,  suffering  no  reduction  of  diameter,  and  there- 
fore giving  no  sensation  of  a  pulse.  But  if  they  are  confined 
by  any  hard  substance  placed  behind  them,  so  as  to  resist  a 
change  of  position  from  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  or  if  they 
are  squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as,  in  either 
case,  to  suffer  a  certain  reduction  of  diameter,  then  the  pulse 
never  fails  to  exhibit  itself.  These  latter  experiments,  there- 
fore, while  they  show  that  the  pulse  does  not  exist  under  the 
mere  contact  of  the  finger  with  the  artery,  and  therefore  com- 
pletely refute  the  supposed  dilatation  of  an  artery  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricle,  as  an  object  of  touch;  by  ascertaining  the 
precise  circumstances  under  which  a  pulse  does  or  does  not 
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exist,  demonstrate,  beyond  all  reasonable  objection,  the  na- 
ture of  that  phenomenon.  Hence  we  see  the  probable  reason 
why  no  pulse  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  some  surgical 
operations.  If,  however,  the  principle  as  to  both  states  be  well 
established,  we  have  only  sufficiently  to  diminish  with  the 
finger  the  diameter  of  an  artery,  and  then,  if  it  be  of  a  certain 
size,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  through  it  from  the  heart  be 
interrupted,  we  shall  not  fail  to  feel  the  pulse  in  that  artery. 
It  is  obvious  that  pulsation  cannot  be  expected  in  small  ves- 
sels, because  the  stream  is  in  them  quite  equable,  and  were  it 
not  so,  its  minuteness  would  render  imperceptible  its  effort  to 
overcome  a  resistance. 

A  longitudinal  motion  was  often  remarked  in  Dr.  P.'s  ex- 
periments, when  the  left  ventricle  acted,  throwing  the  vessel 
into  somewhat  of  a  curvilinear  direction,  and  this  locomotion 
is  probably  sometimes  the  cause  of  a  visible  pulsation,  such  as 
is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  carotids  of  nervous  women,  &c. 

From  the  facts  ascertained  in  Dr.  Parry's  experiments  and 
observations,  he  finds  an  explanation  of  many  anomalies  in 
the  pulse.  Thus  in  a  youth,  seventeen  years  of  age,  recover- 
ing from  typhous  fever,  the  pulsations  of  the  left  radial  artery 
were  like  those  of  the  heart,  ninety  in  a  minute,  while  those 
of  the  right  were  a  hundred  and  eighty.  The  true  stroke  was 
sharp  and  hard,  while  the  secondary  was  perceptible  only 
when  a  very  slight  pressure  was  made  upon  the  vessel,  and 
ceased  when  the  pressure  was  increased,  or  the  artery  confin- 
ed. In  twenty  days  this  double  pulse  vanished.  The  same 
effect  could,  the  patient  said,  be  produced  at  any  time  by  vio- 
lent exercise.  It  seems  probable,  that  during  the  systole  of 
the  left  ventricle,  the  impulse  of  the  blood  produced  some 
locomotion  in  the  artery,  perhaps  from  the  laxity  of  its  con- 
nexions, and  that  a  secondary  pulse  was  felt  when  the  vessel 
was  recovering  its  situation. 

As  the  true  pulse  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  it 
always  corresponds  with  it.  This  we  all  know,  yet  some  have 
asserted  that  they  have  found  arteries  pulsating  without  any 
correspondence  with  the  heart's  motion.  This,  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  depended  upon  the  artery.  Sometimes  the  arterial 
pulse  is  only  half  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  heart.  This  may 
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arise  from  an  affection  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  by 
which  a  regurgitation  occurs  into  the  auricles,  and  their  action 
is  rendered  so  strong  as  to  be  felt  externally:  or  from  any  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  un- 
usually forcible.  In  several  cases  no  pulsation  could  be  found 
in  the  arm,  although  no  change  was  observable  in  other  arte- 
ries or  the  heart,  or  in  the  general  health.  Some  recovered, 
others  died,  and  dissection  discovered  nothing  peculiar.  There 
probably  was  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  some  part  of  the 
arterial  trunk  of  the  arm,  such  as  was  sometimes  observed 
when  arteries  were  laid  bare;  for  in  these  instances,  and  where 
a  ligature  was  made  on  the  artery,  so  as  to  diminish  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  same  degree,  the  pulsation  beyond  the  liga- 
ture was  extremely  faint. 

The  common  varieties  of  the  pulse  are  quick  or  slow,  large 
or  small,  hard  or  soft,  and  sharp,  or  irregular  in  these  respects. 
These  are  all  easily  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  pulse 
being  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  from  the  heart.  On 
quickness  and  slowness  we  need  say  nothing.  The  magnitude 
may  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  sanguiferous 
system,  and  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  itself,  without 
relation  to  this.  Hardness  and  softness  may  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  from  the 
heartj  sharpness  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  each  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  occurs,  giving  the  pulsus  celer,  while 
the  frequency  of  pulsation  in  a  given  time,  gives  the  pulsus 
frequens.  Irregularities  in  these  points  are  easily  explicable. 

Besides  these,  many  other  varieties  are  mentioned  by 
authors,  not  easily  to  be  explained  nor  more  easily  to  be  com- 
prehended. We  will  say  a  few  words  upon  those  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  our  young  readers.  The  Chinese  have  the  most 
ancient  observations  on  the  pulse.  They  compared  its  varie- 
ties to  many  circumstances — one  to  the  pecking  of  a  bird — 
another  to  the  irregular  fall  of  leaves  from  a  tree — a  third  to 
a  pole — and  a  fourth  to  a  man  pulling  off  his  girdle,  or,  who 
when  wishing  to  wrap  up  something,  has  not  stuff  enough  to 
enclose  it — a  fifth  to  the  motion  of  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
which  first  swim  and  subsequently  go- to  the  bottom  {Duhalde** 
History  of  Ghina).   Many  of  the   Chinese   distinctions   are 
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similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  Bordeu,  with  much 
probability,  supposes  both  Greeks  and  Chinese  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  their  opinions  (Recherches  sur 
le  Fouls).  Avicenna  and  others  treated  of  the  pulse  musically, 
and  HoffenrefFer  in  1641  published  a  singular  scale  of  the 
pulse,  which  was  soon  followed  by  similar  performances  by 
others,  exacdy  analogous  to  a  musical  scale,  reducing  all  pul- 
sations to  musical  time,  and  marking  by  semibreves,  minims, 
and  crotchets,  semiquavers,  and  demisemiquavers.  Solano 
described  various  conditions  of  the  pulse,  as  predicting  a  cri- 
sis, by  purging,  vomiting;  and  many  followed  up  his  observa- 
tions with  an  infinity  of  others  equally  unsatisfactory,  such  as 
the  nasalis,  indicated  by  portionis  brachialis  spatii  pulsantis 
inflatio,  cum  planitie  inusitata,  et  sensu  formicationis  quasi 
granular  is  parte  digitally  and  the  gastric  indicated  by  eleva- 
tiones  spatii  pulsantis  pyramidales  inter  indicem  et  digitum 
medium,  qui  sese  rapide  et  irregulariter  succedunt.  Those  who 
are  curious  on  these  points  we  refer  to  Haller,  Horstius, 
Bordeu,  Falconer,  Bellini,  Hoffman,  &c. 

A  further  power  of  arteries,  unexpected,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  by  any  of  our  readers,  is  contended  for  by  Dr.  Parry. 

When  an  artery  is  obstructed,  as  in  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, its  functions  are  supposed  generally  to  be  supplied  alto- 
gether by  the  enlargement  of  the  other  branches  of  the  trunk, 
which  are  dilated  to  some  number  at  first,  for  immediate  pur- 
poses, and  in  time  collapse,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
which  remain  permanently  distended. 

Dr.  P.  on  the  27th  of  September  was  present  at  the  ligature 
of  both  carotids  in  a  ram:  they  came  away  on  the  17th  of 
October,  and  the  animal  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  the  following 
August,  and  its  blood-vessels  injected.  A  plexus  of  vessels 
was  found  running  from  the  part  of  the  artery  before  the  liga- 
ture, to  the  part  beyond  it,  sustaining  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  vessel  which  the  ligature  had 
separated.  Such  vessels  were  never  observed  in  rams  under 
common  circumstances;  but  in  two  others,  in  one  of  which 
the  right  carotid  was  tied,  and  in  the  other  the  left,  a  similar 
appearance  was  found,  although  probably  from  one  vessel 
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being  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  head,  the  new  vessels 
were  few  in  number,  and  not  quite  pervious. 

These  facts  deserve  the  enquiry  of  experimenters,  and  Dr. 
Parry  has  now  three  other  rams,  one  with  a  single  carotid 
tied,  and  two  with  both,  and  after  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed, 
the  animals  will  be  killed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  vessels 
made  known  to  the  public. 

We  cannot  finish  our  account  of  these  two  very  interesting 
publications,  without  expressing  our  satisfaction  on  finding 
that  two  physicians,  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  profession,  feel  sufficient  ardour  to  prosecute 
enquiries,  from  which  they  cannot  expect,  at  their  period  of 
life,  any  professional  advantage.  The  ardour  of  young  men 
may  be  justly  often  supposed  to  arise  from  hopes  of  profes- 
sional advancement  directly  or  indirectly  accruing;  but  in 
other  men,  it  must  spring  either  from  a  love  of  truth,  or  of 
honourable  distinction.  The  ardour  for  inquiry  diminishes  in 
most  medical  men  with  the  increase  of  emolument,  because 
too  often  felt  only  for  its  sake;  and  we  wish  that  every  medi- 
cal man  would,  instead  of  being  a  mere  practitioner,  secun- 
dum artem,  or  a  mere  collector  of  fees,  imitate  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  Dr.  Parry  and  Dr.  Carson. 


Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  British  Hospitals  in  Bel- 
gium after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  with  some  Remarks  upon, 
Amputation.  By  John  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary; 
Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  and  Surgeon  to  the  Forces.  Edinburgh,  1816. 
8vo.  pp.  281. 

[From  the  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  December,  1816.]' 
The  high  additions  to  the  name  of  the  present  author  en- 
title us  to  expect  very  much;  and  we  believe  no  man  is  better 
qualified  than  Dr.  Thomson  to  make  a  report  like  the  present. 
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His  extensive  reading,  his  correct  and  cautious  judgment,  and 
j  his  patience,  candour,  and  docility,  present  a  combination 
which  few,  if  any,  of  his  surgical  brethren  can  boast.  Though 
we  must  all  bitterly  regret,  crowned  with  glory  as  we  are, 
the  accursed  state  of  nations,  drawn  out  against  each  other  to 
aggravate  intentionally  the  ills  which  at  all  times  flesh  is  heir 
to;  yet  we  must  be  pleased  that  one  fitted  for  the  purpose 
has  endeavoured  to  draw  what  benefit  could  be  drawn  from 
the  field  of  woe. 

The  first  half  of  the  work  contains  the  Report,  the  second 
the  Remarks.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  former. 
|  •   State  of  the  xvounded.  The  returns  after  the  battles  of  the 
'  16th  and  18th  June  were  nearly  2000  killed  and  8000  wound- 
ed. The  period  was  a  h\v  weeks  earlier  than  the  sickly  season 
of   Belgium  usually  commences.    The  Professor  arrived  at 
Brussels  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  consequently  after  the  first 
[i period  of  inflammation  and  symptomatic  fever  had  in  most 
instances  passed  away.  What  symptomatic  fever  was  still  ex- 
isting put  on  the  bilious  remittent  or  continued  type,  being 
I  evidently  affected  by  the  season  and  climate.  This  fever  began 
to  prove  fatal  by  the  seventh  day  after  the  battle,  and  continued 
to  do  so  till  the  twenty-first,  when  the  number  of  deaths  sud- 
idenly  became  fewer.  On  proceeding  to  Antwerp,  the  low  situa- 
tion of  ihe  place,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
rendered  the  aspect  of  sores  less  healthy  than  they  had  been 
seen  at  Brussels.  They  had  a  tendency  to  slough,  and  were, 
in  many  cases,  passing  to  a  state  of  hospital  gangrene:  bilious 
remittent  and  intermittent  fevers   were   attacking  convales- 
cents, and  a  bilious  symptomatic  fever  had  been  severe  and 
fatal.  The  skin  of  these  bilious  patients  was  deeply  yellow, 
and  the  absence  of  black  vomiting  was  the  only  circumstance 
'which  distinguished  their  case  from  yellow  fever.  In  general 
no  obstruction  or  alteration  of  the  liver  was  observable  after 
death.  On  returning  to  Brussels  on  the  29th  of  July,  violent 
bilious  fever  was  found  to  have  succeeded  some  operations, 
i    and  hospital  gangrene  was  commencing.  This  disease,  though 
usually  infectious,  appeared  endemial,  prevailing  proportion- 
ately with  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  country.  It  was  accom- 
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panied  by  fever  and  great  topical  inflammation  at  Brussels, 
requiring  blood-letting  and  mild  applications,  whereas  at  Ant- 
werp the  applications  of  strong  acids,  potash,  sublimate,  arse- 
nic, he,  arrested  its  progress  without  exciting  inflammation. 
A  few  cases  of  dysentery  were  found  in  men  who  had  been 
removed  from  low  situations,  but  the  disease  was  not  commu- 
nicated. From  the  great  assiduity  of  the  medical  department, 
upon  whom  Dr.  Thomson  bestows  great  and  most  just  praiser 
no  infectious  fever  was  allowed  to  occur.  Even  the  hectic 
fever  assumed  a  bilious  form,  and  was  distinguishable  from 
the  bilious  intermittents  and  remittents  of  the  country,  prin- 
cipally by  the  absence  of  the  furred  state  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  the  peculiar  oppressive  sensations  about  the  epigastrium. 
The  zeal  and  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  equalled 
that  of  the  medical  department.  The  day  after  the  battle 

"The  shops  were  shut,  the  people  were  at  their  doors,  ad- 
ministering cordials,  and  offering  dressing  to  the  wounded, 
taking  the  tenderest  care  of  them.  The  most  delicate  females 
and  people  of  all  ranks  were  occupied  in  this  manner.  Hun- 
dreds of  wounded  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  some 
were  to  be  found  in  every  house.  Even  after  the  hospitals 
were  fully  established,  several  hundreds  of  privates,  besides 
the  officers,  were  voluntarily  received  and  taken  care  of  by  the 
inhabitants  during  their  cure.  In  the  course  of  our  visits  to 
the  wounded  officers,  in  private  quarters,  we  had  frequently 
occasion  to  observe  the  sacrifices  which  the  inhabitants  cheer- 
fully made  of  their  accommodations  and  comforts  to  their 
wounded  guests,  the  personal  services  which  they  rendered, 
and  the  kindness  they  showed  in  presenting  them  with  wine, 
fruit,  and  other  luxuries." 

Different  kinds  of  wounds.  The  incised  wounds  were  seen 
chiefly  in  the  French  prisoners  at  Antwerp,  and  were  chiefly 
sabre  cuts,  and  for  the  most  part  about  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders.  Dr.  T.  censures  as  bitterly  as  we  did  in  a  former 
number  the  unwillingness  of  the  French  to  attempt  union  by 
adhesion. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  practice  of  stuffing  sabre 
wounds  persisted  in,  till  the  growth  of  granulations  and  the 
occurrence  of  cicatrization  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
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it  any  longer.  If  English  surgeons  err,  as  I  am  afraid  they 
sometimes  do,  by  applying  too  much  adhesive  plaster  to  the 
surfaces  of  wounds,  and  by  leaving  no  interstices  for  the  es- 
cape of  pus  and  other  fluids,  the  French  certainly  lose  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  often  occasion  an  unnecessary  degree  of 
pain,  by  the  indiscriminate  use  which  they  make  of  dry  lint." 

The  punctured  wounds  had  been  chiefly  inflicted  by  the 
lance,  few  by  the  bayonet;  whence  they  were  larger,  more 
frequently  fatal  in  the  first  instance,  and  more  disposed  to 
heal  quickly  and  quietly.  Tetanus  rarely  occurred,  and  when 
it  did,  was  unusually  mild  and  chronic. 

The  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  had  been  occasioned 
by  cannon  balls,  cannister-shot,  and  pieces  of  bombs.  The 
Professor  takes  occasion  to  express  his  coincidence  in  opinion 
with  Vacher  respecting  injuries  occasioned  by  the  wind  of  a 
ball.  Vacher  supposes  that  in  such  cases  some  of  the  great 
cavities  had  been  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  with  force  sufficient 
to  contuse  or  even  rupture  some  of  the  contained  organs, 
without  occasioning  any  external  marks  of  injury.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  hypothesis  entertained  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  such  acci- 
dents arising  from  electricity  generated  by  the  passage  of  balls 
through  the  air,  he  states  that 

M  He  saw,  and  was  informed  of,  many  instances  in  which 
cannon-balls  had  passed  quite  close  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  and  had  removed  portions  of  the  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments without  producing  the  slightest  injury  of  any  kind.  In 
other  instances,  portions  of  the  body  itself  were  removed  by 
cannon-balls,  without  the  contiguous  parts  having  been  much 
injured.  In  one  case,  the  point  of  the  nose  was  carried  off  by 
a  cannon-ball,  without  respiration  being  at  all  affected;  and  in 
another  very  remarkable  case,  the  external  part  of  the  ear 
was  shot  away  without  even  the  power  of  hearing  being  sensi- 
bly impaired." 

Some  instances  were  seen  of  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
the  stop  put  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  large  arteries  in 
contused  or  lacerated  wounds.  On  amputating  the  knee  of  a 
man  whose  leg  had  been  shot  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  the  arteries 
did  not  bleed,  nor  did  they  afterwards  require  any  ligature. 
Two  cases  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  T.  where  the  pulse  at  the 

Vol.  VII.  3  D  No.  27, 
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wrist  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  balls  through 
the  fore-arm,  near  the  brachial  artery,  and  two  where  the  pul- 
sations at  the  temple  were  stopped  by  balls  passing  across  the 
region  of  the  ear. 

"  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  hemorrhage  such  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  believe  that  the  arteries  had  been  divided.  The 
closure  in  these  instances  may  have  been  produced  either  by 
the  rupture  of  the  internal  coats  from  the  impulse  of  the  ball, 
or  by  the  communication  of  inflammation  from  the  canal  of 
the  wound  to  the  arterial  tube." 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  wounds  were  from  musket- 
balls,  and  therefore  properly  of  the  kind  called  gun-shot.  In 
their  simplest  state  they  are  often  very  difficult  to  heal,  pro- 
bably, as  Dr.  T.  justly  suggests,  because  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  contused  and  punctured  wounds;  having,  like 
the  former,  narrow  openings,  and  being,  like  contused  wounds, 
attended  by  slight  hemorrhage  and  pain  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  contusion  of  the  parts.  The  curious  course  of  balls 
along  or  around  parts  is  well  known,  but  Dr.  T.  had  reason 
to  believe,  from  several  dissections,  that  balls  may  enter  cavi- 
ties and  take  the  concave  direction  of  their  inner  surfaces, 
running  for  some  way  between  their  parietes  and  the  contain- 
ed viscera.  Balls  are  frequently  split,  and  either  each  piece 
takes  a  different  direction,  or  one  remains  in  the  spot  while 
the  other  passes  on.  The  most  frequent  examples  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  cranium.  The  investigation  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  indicate  or  contra-indicate  the  dilatation,  remote  or 
immediate,  of  gun-shot  wounds,  is  recommended  to  military 
surgeons. 

"  From  the  rule,  which  was  certainly  too  indiscriminate,  to 
dilate  in  every  case  of  gun-shot  wounds,  we  are  probably  pass- 
ing into  the  other  extreme,  of  dilating  but  seldom,  or  not  at 
all.  That  practice,  however,  is  indispensably  necessary  in, 
cases  in  which  it  is  proper  to  expose  to  view  and  tie  a  bleed- 
tling  artery;  and  it  may  be  extremely  useful  whenever  it  can 
lead  to  the  discovery,  or  faciliate  the  extracting  of  foreign 
bodies  of  any  kind." 

Hemorrhage  is  probably  the  greatcause  of  death  upon  the 
fteld    of  battle.  Secondary  hemorrhage  arises  from  various 
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causes.  If  from  increased  determination  of  blood  forcing  open 
the  recently  closed  mouths  of  divided  vessels,  it  occurs  usual- 
ly from  the  first  to  the  fifth  day:  if  from  the  sloughing  of  con- 
tused vessels  (a  frequent  occurrence  in  contused  wounds), 
usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day;  if  from  ulceration, 
at  any  period.  Secondary  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  in 
stumps  and  the  canals  of  gun-shot  wounds,  without  any  ves- 
sel being  discoverable  which  afforded  the  blood.  It  commonly 
happens  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-fifth  day,  though 
sometimes  earlier  or  later;  and  is  always  preceded  by  heat, 
pain,  and  throbbing  in  the  bleeding  surface,  and  is  generally  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  full  habit  after  too  great  indulgence  in 
food.  It  strongly  resembles  the  active  hemorrhages  of  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  to  be  combated  by  the  same  antiphlogistic 
measures.  Those  who  obtained  too  great  an  allowance  of  wine 
and  animal  food,  suffered  most  from  hemorrhage  among  those 
who  were  seized  with  it  after  the  twentieth  day,  and  it  con- 
sequently seemed  produced  more  by  increased  determination 
of  blood  than  by  any  other  cause. 

After  these  general  remarks,  the  injuries  of  each  region 
come  to  be  considered;  and  first, 

Wounds  of  the  head.  Portions  of  brain  were  frequently  lost 
without  much  mischief.  In  one  example,  where  a  portion  of 
the  occipital  bone  and  dura  mater  was  removed,  the  brain 
protruded,  with  a  slight  stupor  and  loss  of  memory,  but  retir- 
ed together  with  the  unfavourable  symptoms,  when  the  in- 
flammatory disposition  was  subdued.  This  was  the  only  case 
in  which  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  cranium  was  attended  by 
a  disposition  to  protrusion  of  the  brain. — When  paralysis  en- 
sued, it  invariably  attacked  the  side  opposite  that  which  was 
the  seat  of  the  wound.*  There  was  no  other  relation  between 
the  seat  of  the  injury  and  that  of  the  paralysis. 

*  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  (Spurzheim's  System  of  Physiognomy,  p.  31 — 3,) 
remark,  that  all  the  fasciculi  of  nerves,  both  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum arise  on  the  same  side  of  the  cerebral  mass  to  which  they  belong,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  eminences,  which  decussate  each 
other.  They  hence  explain  why  compression  of  the  brain  affects  sometimes 
the  same  side  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  the  opposite:  it  will  affect  the 
same  side  if  it  exist  any  where  but  upon  the  anterior  pyramidal  eminences, 
and  there  it  will  produce  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  morbid  dissection. 
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<£  A  wound  of  the  right  parietal  bone  by  a  musket  ball  Watf 
followed  by  palsy  of  the  left  arm  and  leg.  In  another  case,  a 
tvound  penetrating  the  upper  part  of  the  right  parietal  bone, 
Was  accompanied  by  a  slight  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  side 
of  the  mouth,  and  complete  palsy  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  third 
case,  a  sabre  wound  of  the  same  bone,  followed  by  extensive 
exfoliations,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  palsy  of  the  left  side." 

Stupor  and  paralysis  were  generally  produced  by  contusion, 
but  were  sometimes  occasioned  by  extravasation  or  depressed 
bone:  sometimes  they  ceased  on  the  removal  of  compression, 
and  sometimes  continued  after  all  apparent  compression  was 
removed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  great  depression  of  bone 
was  unattended  by  stupor,  paralysis,  or  loss  of  memory.  The 
pulse  was  usually  irregular  in  the  cases  of  compression.  The 
pupils  were  sometimes  dilated  when  the  head  was  injured; 
once  the  right  pupil  was  dilated,  and  the  left  unaltered;  in 
another  case,  one  pupil  dilated,  and  the  other  contracted,  and 
strabismus  was  a  frequent  occurrence. — Diffused  secondary 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  was  rendered  a 
rare  occurrence  by  the  strictness  with  which  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  was  enforced. — The  absence  of  fungus  in  numerous 
cases  of  partial  loss  of  cranial  bone,  and  the  appearance  of  si- 
milar growths  over  a  contused  portion  of  the  brain,  where  no 
bone  had  been  lost,  makes  it  undoubtedly  probable,  that  they 
are  occasioned  by  contusion  and  not  by  the  loss  of  resistance. 
In  the  cases  of  fungus,  the  common  symptoms  of  compression 
were  present. — Convulsions  arose  in  a  few  instances,  where 
portions  of  the  cranium  were  driven  upon  the  brain,  but 
ceased  in  several  cases  after  the  removal  of  the  depressed 
bone,  and  the  strict  observance  of  strong  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures* 

Wounds  of  the  Face.  Some  balls  had  passed  through  the 
frontal  sinuses  into  the  cranium;  others  simply  into  the  sinus- 
es; others  from  one  temple  right  through  the  orbits,  not  af- 
fecting the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  or  not  affecting  the  eyes,  of 
passing  through  the  eye-balls,  or  dividing  the  optic  nerves; 
loss  of  sight  without  any  appearance  of  injury  in  one  or  both 
eyes,  or  the  occurrence  of  violent  inflammation,  or  the  former 
state  in  one  eye  and  the  latter  in  the  other,  was  a  frequent 
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consequence  of  the  passage  of  balls  only  near  the  eyes.  The 
bones  of  the  external  meatus  auditorius  and  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, were  frequently  fractured  without  injury  of  the  brain. 
Some  bullets  that  had  entered  the  mouth  were  immediately 
spit  out;  others  lodged  in  different  parts,  and  others  pass- 
ed on,  sometimes  piercing  the  tongue  or  carrying  a  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  it  away.  In  the  latter  cases  the  speech 
was  not  much  impaired.* 

Wounds  of  the  Neck.  The  hair-breadth  escapes  in  cases  of 
this  kind  were  really  extraordinary.  No  wounds  of  the  carotid 
artery  or  internal  jugular  vein  were  seen,  and  probably  be- 
cause such  proved  fatal  immediately.  No  unequivocal  case  of 
a  wound  of  the  oesophagus  was  observed.  Wounds  of  the  la- 
rynx were  often  attended  by  hoarseness,  cough,  exfoliation  of 
cartilage,  and  all  the  sympoms  of  consumption.— Where  some 
of  the  cervical  nerves  were  wounded,  more  or  less  paralysis 
of  the  extremity  sooner  or  later  was  induced,  attended  with 
much  pain  or  with  severe  pain  in  the  part  injured. 

Wounds  of  the  Chest.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  external 
wounds  was  readily  suppressed  by  compresses  and  bandages, 
and  no  ill  effects  ensued,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  from 
internal  accumulation  of  blood.  In  no  instance  was  discolora- 


*  The  tongue  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  the  grand  organ  of  speech, 
that  to  lose  one's  tongue,  and  to  have  a  long  tongue,  &c.  are  proverbial 
phrases.  Yet  testimony  analogous  to  Dr.  Thomson's  is  on  record.  A  girl 
born  without  a  tongue  is  mentioned  in  the  JMemoires  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences 
de  Paris,  1718,  p.  6,  who  talked  as  distinctly  and  easily  as  if  she  had 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  organ,  and  the  physician  who  wrote  this 
account  refers  to  an  instance  published  eighty  years  before,  of  a  boy  who 
retained  the  faculty  of  speaking  after  losing  his  tongue  by  ulceration  in 
the  small-pox.  Similar  instances  are  related  by  Louis,  Richter,  Huxham, 
Bartholin,  Tulpius,  &c.  Dr.  Berriman,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the 
Trinitarian  Controversy,  relates,  among  the  wonders  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  that  an  orthodox  party  in  Africa  had  their  tongues  cut  out  by 
Prince  Hunneric  the  Vandal,  of  the  Arian  party,  and  that  all,  excepting 
two,  most  miraculously  were  all  able  to  talk  afterwards  as  well  as  before. 
Yet  whether  doubting  (as  he  well  might)  of  its  being  really  a  miracle,  or 
wishing,  like  many  other  short  sighted  and  very  questionable  Christians, 
to  exalt  Christianity  by  pious  lies,  he  adds,  (6  hominis  impudent i a!)  what 
those  who  set  the  least  store  upon  their  tongues  will  not  believe;  that  "of 
these  poor  sufferers  one  who  had  been  dumb  from  his  birth,  yet  by  losing 
his  tongue  with  the  rest,  acquired  also  the  use  of  speech." 
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tion  of  the  loins  observed  from  infiltration  of  blood,  a  symp« 
torn,  said  by  Valentin  to  be  characteristic  of  extravasation  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  confirmed  by  M.  Larrey.  In 
three  cases  where  balls  had  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
the  patients  appeared  hastening  to  convalescence.  Inflamma- 
tion and  hemorrhage  were  vigorously  opposed  in  all  these 
wounds  by  venesection.  One  patient  was  bled  to  the  amount 
of  250  oz.  in  eighteen  days.  In  two  cases  a  ball  passed  through 
the  chest  and  lodged  under  the  scapula,  and  in  ten  had  pass- 
ed out  through  the  scapula.  In  three  the  reverse  happened: 
the  ball  entered  through  the  scapula  and  passed  out  through 
the  front  of  the  thorax.  In  two,  it  had  passed  through  the 
chest  from  side  to  side.  Emphysema  rarely  occurred;  in  one 
instance,  the  puffy  tumour  which  it  formed  was  cut  into,  and  i 
air  and  bloody  serum  discharged  with  great  relief.  In  cases 
of  suppuration,  the  wounds  were  in  some  cases  open,  in  others, 
closed.  AVhen  the  opening  is  high  and  narrow,  the  Professor 
thinks  advantage  may  be  often  gained  by  a  counter  opening 
lower  down,  and  suggests  as  a  prize  question,  "  What  the 
cases  of  wounds  are,  in  which  tents  and  tubes  may  be  useful, 
or  in  which  they  are  likely  to  prove  injurious?"  When  the 
wounds  had  healed  during  the  pleuritic  inflammation,  pus 
was  often  secreted,  occasioning  rigors,  dyspnoea,  especially  on 
the  opposite  side,  flushed  cheeks,  purple  lips,  and  enlargement 
and  dull  sound  on  being  struck,  of  the  affected  side.  An  open- 
ing for  the  escape  of  the  matter  gave  great  relief,  and  one 
poor  Frenchman,  who  obstinately  resisted  the  operation,  died 
of  empyema,  in  great  agony.  Wounds  of  the  diaphragm  were 
frequently  recovered  from,  and  were  unattended  by  risus  sar- 
donicus,  or  convulsive  motions  of  the  chest. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  Twelve  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
liver  were  seen.  Bile  was  discharged  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  in  some,  through  the  lungs  in  others.  No  effu- 
sion of  bile  into  the  abdominal  cavity  was  ever  observed.  In 
one  case,  some  bile  was  found,  in  a  kind  of  abscess,  between 
a  wounded  part  of  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  adhesions  all  around  from  flowing  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  Jaundice  was. not  observed  in  cases  of 
wounded  liver,  except  in  two  cases  when  it  was  suspected  to 
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be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  yellowness  which  attended  the 
symptomatic  fever  of  wounds  in  many  other  parts.  Two  cases 
) only  of  wounds  of  the  stomach  were  seen,  from  which  the 
I  patients  were  recovering.  In  twelve  cases  of  wounds  of  the  in- 
testines, from  which  recovery  was  taking  place,  no  protrusion 
of  the  bowels  occurred,  As  usual,  patients  seldom  survived 
I  wounds  of  the  small  intestines.  Those  of  the  large  often  heal 
•  without  difficulty.  It  is  now  established,  that  intestinal  open- 
rings,  whether  by  external  injury  or  sphacelation,  are  best  left 
| to  themselves,  bleeding  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  being 
^vigorously  practised. 

"  In  a  very  singular  case,  in  which  a  musket  ball  had  en- 
tered the  abdomen,  a  little  way  below,  and  to  the  left  side  of 
ithe  umbilicus,  and  had  come  out  on  the  same  side,  near  to  the 
spinous  process  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  faeces  continued,  during  our  stay  in  Belgium,  to  be  dis- 
charged by  the  posterior  wound,  through  the  whole  depth  of 
the  muscles  of  the  loins.  This  man  was  sensible  of  voiding 
quantities  of  air  along  with  his  urine;  and  in  the  progress  of 
lis  case,  not  only  small  quantities  of  air,  but  also  of  his  urine, 
were  distinctly  observed  to  be   mixed  with  the  faeces  which 
scaped  from  the  wound.  In  this  case,  it  seems  probable,  that 
opening  existed  in  the  ureter  of  the  side  on  which  the 
vound  had  been  inflicted.  In  another  wound  in  the  back,  in 
he  region  oi  the  kidney,  urine  was  discharged  by  the  orifice 
of  the  wound,  for  twenty-five  days.   During  this  time,  the 
Quantity  of  urine  voided  by  the  urethra  was  considerably  di- 
i  minished,  and  the  patient  had  suffered,  and  continued  to  com- 
plain of  great  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord." 

No  fewer  than  fourteen  cases,  in  which  the  bladder  had 
been  penetrated  by  a  musket  ball,  were  seen  in  progress 
towards  cure.  In  two  instances  the  wound  of  the  bladder  was 
complicated  with  one  in  the  intestines.  The  urine  was  dischar- 
ged generally  from  both  orifices,  though  sometimes  only  from 
bar.  The  use  of  a  flexible  catheter,  to  make  the  urine  readily 
escape  by  the  natural  passage,  was  highly  beneficial.  The  urine 
was  never  known  to  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  se- 
veral instances  balls  had  passed  through  the  pelvis,  without 
njuring  either  the  bladder  or  intestines. 
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Wounds  of  the  Loins  and  Pelvis, — These  were  wounded  in 
every  possible  direction;  and  it  was  extraordinary,  how  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  gave,  in  numerous  instances,  no 
signs  of  injury.  Paralysis  frequently  accompanied  gun-shot 
wounds,  where  the  ball  had  passed  across  the  loins,  and 
through  the  region  of  the  pelvis.  It  was  complete  or  partid; 
and  usually,  but  not  always,  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
wound.  Severe  pain  often  affected  the  seat  of  the  injury; 
sometimes  the  thigh,  or  the  knee,  leg,  and  foot.  Both  extre- 
mities were  seldom  affected. 

Wounds  of  the  inferior  extremities.  Balls  whose  direction 
was  towards  the  hip  joint,  generally  lodged,  probably  from 
the  depth  of  the  solid  parts  which  opposed  their  progress.  Sy- 
novia was,  in  many  instances,  discharged  from  the  hip  joint 
for  some  time.  Large  portions  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks 
were  seen,  carried  off  by  cannon-balls,  and  the  wounded  sur- 
face looked,  at  first,  gangrenous,  and  afterwards  smooth,  like 
glass,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  attention.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh 
often  protruded;  the  thighs  were  seen  penetrated  by  musket- 
balls  in  all  directions,  and  these  wounds  healed,  for  the  most 
part,  readily.  Secondary  hemorrhage,  from  the  sloughing  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  In  one  case, 
the  hemorrhage  had  come  from  the  femoral  artery,  so  near 
the  groin,  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  upon,  and  tie 
the  external  iliac  artery.  The  femoral  vessels,  like  all  others, 
had  numerous  wonderful  escapes,  and,  in  two  instances,  were 
exposed  by  foreign  bodies  without  bleeding.  Many  wounds  of 
the  thigh  were  complicated  with  fracture.  Dr.  T.  very  pro- 
perly recommends  the  extended  position  of  the  limb,  in  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh,  according  to  the  French  mode. 

u  It  is  only  by  placing  the  limb  in  the  extended  position, 
that  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  shortening  and  dis- 
tortion, which  have  taken  place  in  the  limb;  and  it  is  in  this  po- 
sition only,  that  we  can  propose  to  remedy  these,  by  making, 
from  time  to  time,  such  extension  of  the  limb  as  the  soft  parts 
may  admit,  and  to  counteract,  by  position,  splints  and  banda- 
ges, that  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  fractured  bone,  and 
distension  of  the  limb,  which  are  produced  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  inferior  part  of 
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the  extremity.  We  saw  excellent  effects  produced  in  nume- 
rous instances,  by  the  application  of  rollers  to  the  foot  and 
leg,  while  the  soft  parts,  more  immediately  surrounding  the 
fracture,  were  more  gently  compressed  by  the  eighteen-tailed 
bandage,  or  by  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  applied  so  as  to  admit 
of,  and  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  matter  from  the  ab- 
scesses and  sinuses  which  had  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fractures." 

He  bestows  a  similar  praise  upon  the  French,  to  what  we 
ourselves  did  in  a  former  number;  like  us,  often  recommend- 
ing our  treatment  of  wounds  by  adhesion  to  them,  he  holds 
them  up  as  an  example  to  us  in  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  laudable,  or  better  deserving  of  the 
imitation  of  English  surgeons,  than  the  great  pains  which  the 
French  surgeons,  in  general,  bestow  upon  the  management  of 
fractured  limbs.  If,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  injuries,  they 
sometimes  err,  by  trusting  too  much  to  mechanical  means,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge,  that  they  excel  us  in  the 
after  treatment,  by  the  very  great  attention  which  is  given 
daily,  at  each  dressing,  to  the  condition,  position,  and  band- 
aging of  the  limb." 

The  local  and  constitutional  effects  of  a  large  proportion  of 
diseases  of  the  knee  joint,  were  extremely  severe  and  fatal. 
When  balls  had  passed  through  the  knee  joint,  and  fractured 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  the  synovial  membrane  and  cartilages 
were  found,  upon  dissection,  in  a  state  very  analogous  to  that 
of  scrofula.  During  recovery  from  wounds  of  this  joint,  it  be- 
came swollen  and  stiff,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
white  swelling,  and  was  greatly,  and  often  suddenly,  relieved 
by  a  large  number  of  leeches;  violent  erythematic  inflamma- 
tion, was  not  an  unusual  attendant  upon  fractures  of  the  infe- 
rior extremities.  Injuries  of  the  ankle  joint  were  almost  as 
severe  as  those  of  the  knee.  The  swelling  was  proportionately 
greater,  but  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  less  severe. 

Wounds  of  the  superior  Extremities. — Of  these,  there  was 
of  course,  every  variety,  with  numerous  strange  escapes  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  second  half  of  this  work  is  upon  amputation,  and  is 

Vol.  VII.  3  E  No.  27. 
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written  with  all  the  learning,  judgment,  and  candour,  which 
characterize  the  Professor. 

The  history  of  the  opinions  of  surgeons,  respecting  the 
cases  in  which  amputation  is  necessary,  and,  when  necessary, 
the  period  at  which  it  should  be  performed,  is  given  in  a  very 
faithful  and  elaborate  manner,  from  the  days  of  Celsus,  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  able  work  of  Gun-shot  Wounds 
of  the  Extremities  requiring  the  different  operations  of  am- 
putation. From  this  it  is  evident, 

"  That  the  cases  of  injury  which  require  amputation,  and 
the  period  in  which  it  may  most  advantageously  be  performed, 
are  points  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  discussion 
among  medical  men,  and  that  great  progress  has  been  made 
already  in  their  investigation.  It  appears,  also,  that  all  military 
surgeons  have  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  injuries  of  the 
extremities,  in  which  amputation  is  required:  that  most  of 
them  have  been  of  opinion,  that  in  these  injuries  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  operate  immediately,  or  soon  after  they  have 
been  received,  than  to  delay  the  operation;  and  that  those  who 
have  contended  for  delay,  have,  in  general,  agreed,  in  regard- 
ing it  as  extremely  dangerous  to  operate  during  the  existence 
of  high  degrees  of  inflammation  and  fever." 

The  Professor  strongly  urges  the  propriety  of  immediate 
amputation  in  many  cases  of  injuries  of  the  extremities.  For 
our  part,  we  cannot  conceive,  why  any  surgeon  should  think  - 
of  not  amputating  immediately,  if  the  injury  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  the  operation  will  evidently  be  necessary,  or  that 
the  chance  that  it  will  be  necessary  is  as  great  as  that  it  will 
not.  In  these  circumstances,  the  operation  is  intended  to  save 
the  patient  the  agony  of  the  wound,  and  to  save  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  ill  effects  of  it.  The  operation  will,  moreover, 
be  borne  better  at  first,  and  whatever  injurious  tendency  full 
health  may  have  upon  it,  the  system  may  be  lowered  with 
much  more  humanity  and  benefit  by  venesection,  or  by  allow- 
ing plenty  of  blood  to  escape  during  the  operation,  than  by  a 
train  of  agonizing,  inflammatory,  and  suppurative  processes. 
No  objection,  we  are  certain,  would  have  ever  been  made 
against  immediate  amputation,  if  the  cases,  in  which  it  has 
proved  unsuccessful,  were,  with  judgment  and  candour,  com- 
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pared  with  the  successful  instances  of  amputation  at  a  dis- 
tant period. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
stated  to  immediate  amputation,  appears  to  have  been  found- 
ed on  the  unsuccessful  results  of  operations,  performed  upon 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth  day  of  an  injury,  at  a 
period  when  inflammation  and  fever  must  necessarily  have 
commenced.  It  is  this  inaccuracy  of  observation,  also,  which 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  so  often  maintained, 
that  a  state  of  health  and  vigour  is  a  state  unfavourable  to  am- 
putation; an  opinion  which  has  been  amply  refuted  by  the  late 
experience  of  army  surgeons,  and  the  truth  of  which,  indeed, 
had  been  previously  disproved  by  the  very  great  success, 
which,  in  most  situations,  has  been  known  to  attend  the 
long-established  practice  of  immediate  amputation  in  the 
British  navy." 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  cases  of  amputation 
amounted  to  nearly  500,  and,  in  more  than  oneAhird,  the 
operation  had  been  performed  before  the  supervention  of 
inflammation  and  fever. 

"The  number  of  those,  in  whom  amputation  was  delayed, 
who  died  before  it  could  be  performed;  the  protracted  pain, 
suffering,  and  danger  of  those,  in  whom  that  operation  became 
ultimately  necessary  and  practicable,  and  the  far  greater  pro- 
portion, even  of  those  who  died,  than  of  those  who  had  under- 
gone amputation  at  an  early  period,  were  circumstances  so 
evident  and  striking,  as  to  occasion  many  regrets  among  the 
army  surgeons,  that  primary  amputation  had  not  been  more 
frequently  performed. " 

The  work  closes  with  an  account  of  such  wounds,  as  from 
their  degree  and  situation,  require  immediate  amputation. 

All  the  fault  we  can  find  is,  that  the  report  is  not  sufficiently 
minute,  and  this,  no  less  than  the  omission  of  the  discussion 
of  several  points  in  amputation,  the  author  himself  regrets.  If 
the  work  is  like  the  rest  of  the  Professor's  writings,  not  re- 
markable for  originality,  yet  it  displays  great  reading,  and 
careful  observation  and  reflection. 
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On  th&  Puerperal  Fever  of  Northumberland. 

BY  JAMES  JACKSON,  M.  D, 

Northumberland,  March  29, 1817. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  puerperal  fever  has  lately  appeared  in  this  neighbour- 
hood with  great  mortality:  the  mode  of  treatment,  which  I 
have  panly  taken  from  books,  has  proved  very  unsuccessful, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  but  cast  an  anxious  look  to  my  precep- 
tor in  the  obstetric  art.  During  the  winter  there  were  so 
many  lectures  to  be  attended  that  we  seemed  to  be  plunged 
into  an  qcoan  of  learning  and  science,  in  which  we  might  say 
with  the  poet, 

unda  impellitur  unda 

Urgeturque  prior  venienti  urgetque  priorem; 

and  this  I  hope  will  prove  some  apology  for  the  deficiency  of 
my  notes  on  the  present  subject. 

The  sixth  of  November,  a  woman  was  delivered  under  my 
care,  who  was  attacked  with  it  but  recovered.  Six  others 
whom  I  attended,  during  the  subsequent  four  weeks,  escaped 
it,  and  had  a  good  getting  up,  except  one,  who  had  a  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  that  required  four  bleedings  to  subdue 
it.  On  the  23d  of  December,  another  of  my  lying-in  patients, 
took  the  disease  and  died;  and  every  woman  that  I  have  at- 
tended since  that  time  has  taken  it,  and  all  except  one  fallen 
victims  to  its  fury. 

You  can  judge  then  of  the  state  of  my  mind,  and  I  hope 
pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of  writing  to  you  and  request- 
ing some  advice  in  the  treatment  of  this  untoward  disease. 
There  are  many  women  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  are  far 
advanced  in  their  pregnancy,  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  be 
particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  best  mode  not  only 
of  curing,  but  also  of  preventing  the  complaint.  To  answer 
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this  last  indication,  I  had  almost  determined  upon  the  use  of 
bark  as  recommended  by  some  authors;  and  yet  the  onset  of 
the  disease  has  been  so  highly  inflammatory,  as  to  render  it 
with  me,  a  subject  of  more  serious  consideration. 

The  disease  has,  for  the  most  part,  answered  the  description 
of  it  in  books,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, for  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  trouble  you  with  a 
long  and  tedious  narration. 

The  first  case  was  cured  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  foment- 
ing the  abdomen  with  flannels  rung  out  of  hot  water.  Injec- 
tions were  not  admissible  for  particular  reasons.  The   pulse 
j  was  full  and  strong,  but  not  tense,  blood  inflammatory,  headach 
and   abdominal  pain  severe,  stools  black  and  offensive,  the 
|  milk  and  lochia  suppressed  for   five   days.   The  disease   gra- 
|  dually  subsided  without  running  into  the  typhoid  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  I  am  very  frequently  called  to 
visit  women  in  the  puerperal  state,  with  inflammatory  fever, 
apparently  induced  by  the  hot  regimen  of  the  midwives  and 
nurses,  and  therefore  I  was  the  less  alarmed  in  the  present 
case,  though  I  observed  at  the  time  many  symptoms  very 
different  from  any  I  had  before  met  with  in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  second  case  the  patient  was  delirious  at  the  first  at- 
tack, the  abdominal  pain  and  headach  soon  became  very  se- 
vere; pulse  large,  bounding  130  in  the  minute,  and  somewhat 
tense.  In  this  case  the  blood  was  not  inflammatory  at  the  first 
bleeding,  which  was  seven  hours  after  the  attack;  but  consi- 
derably so  at  the  second,  which  was  four  hours  later.  On  the 
second  day,  about  the  17th  hour  of  the  disease,  I  was  about  to 
|;  bleed  her  a  third  time,  but  believing  that  I  discovered  some- 
i  thing  of  a  typhoid  action  lurking  under  fulness  and  apparent 
strength,  I  determined  to  wait  the  event  of  a  f^w  hours. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  porraceous  vomiting  came  on,  which 
reduced  her  at  once  to  a  typhus  state.  Stimulants  were  then 
given,  beginning  with  opium,  Huxham's  tinct.  and  the  aromat. 
sp.  of  amm.  Towards  the  last  vibices  appeared  over  the  whole 
body;  she  lived  sixty-six  hours  from  the  attack,  and  died  with- 
out any  symptom  of  suppuration  or  gangrene.  The  body  went 
rapidly  into  putrefaction. 

In  the  third  case,  the  woman  appeared  pretty  well  for  five 
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days,  the  milk  was  secreted  copiously,  and  the  lochia  were  in 
proper  quantity.  About  this  time,  I  observed  a  sharpness  of 
the  voice,  which  gave  me  some  uneasiness;  soon  after  she 
complained  of  ringing  in  her  head,  and  there  were  now  some 
slight  symptoms  of  fever.  On  the  eighth  day  she  had  a  severe 
chill  followed  by  fever,  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  suppression 
of  the  milk.  She  had  been  for  some  tirr^e  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  troubled  in  mind,  and  strongly  prepossessed  not  only 
with  the  belief,  that  it  was  her  fate  to  die  in  this  confinement* 
but  also  with  a  strange  desire  of  not  surviving  it. 

She  was  neither  bled  nor  blistered.  The  bowels  were  kept 
open,  the  abdomen  fomented,  and  tonics  administered  almost 
from  the  very  first.  Her  disease  at  once  assumed  the  symp- 
toms of  the  typhus  gravior;  vibices  appeared  over  the  whole 
body,  and  she  died  a  mere  mass  of  putrefaction  on  the  sixth 
day. 

The  child  sickened  of  a  fever  and  died  in  a  few  days,  with 
abscesses  in  various  parts  of  its  body.  It  did  not  suck  after 
the  first  signs  of  disease  in  the  mother. 

Case  fourth,  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  delivered  under 
my  care,  of  her  first  child,  the  very  day  before  the  preceding 
patient  was  taken  ill.  Her  labour  was  natural  but  severe,  and 
lasted  about  sixteen  hours.  After  she  was  put  to  bed,  I  ob- 
served that  the  pulse  was  fuller  and  more  frequent  than  natu- 
ral; but  as  I  had  bled  her  about  twelve  hours  before  for  a 
thickened  state  of  the  os  uteri,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  re- 
peat the  operation,  and  more  particularly  as  the  lochia  were 
pretty  copious.  The  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  she  was 
therefore  indulged  with  curtains  and  a  good  fire,  but  with  no- 
thing else  that  was  heating  or  inflammatory. 

About  eight  hours  after  delivery,  she  was  taken  with  a  chill, 
followed  by  fever  and  pain.  Next  morning  I  found  her  labour- 
ing under  the  puerperal  fever,  with  excessive  pain  in  the  head 
and  abdomen;  the  pulse  was  full,  strong,  and  120  in  the  minute. 
By  moderate  bleeding,  purging,  injections  without  number, 
and  fomentations,  this  woman  happily  recovered,  the  disease 
going  off  about  the  seventh  day,  without  assuming  the  ty- 
phoid character.  This  lady's  agony  was  truly  terrible  to  bear, 
and  distressing  to  witness.  For  the  first  thirty-six  hours  I 
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frequently  heard  her  moaning,  when  I  was  approaching  the 
house.  This  was  the  only  patient  in  the  whole  number,  that 
was  favoured  with  judicious  nursing. 

The  child  appeared  to  be  healthy,  and  took  milk  and  water, 
till  about  twenty  hours  after  delivery,  when,  without  any  evi- 
dent cause,  it  became  purple  and  died,  before  it  was  a  full 
day  old. 

About  this  time,  I  was  called  to  a  woman  in  Sunbury,  in 
the  seventh  month  of  her  first  pregnancy,  who  was  threatened 
with  an  abortion.  Her  pains  were  very  slight,  and  the  os  uteri 
not  at  all  dilated.  She  was  bled  freely  and  took  opium,  which 
quieted  her  pains,  and  I  left  her  with  the  hope  that  she  would 
pass  a  comfortable  night.  I  was  called  to  her  towards  morning, 
but  before  I  arrived,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  putrid 
child.  This  woman  continued  well,  for  thirty-six  hours,  when 
she  was  taken  with  a  chill  which  was  followed  by  a  fever 
and  a  copious  flow  of  milk.  This  had  well  nigh  deceived  me; 
but  a  slight  pain  and  swelling  of  the  epigastric  region,  ring- 
ing in  the  head,  with  partial  deafness,  were  pathognomonic  of 
something  more  than  the  milk  fever. 

The  pulse  was  small,  frequent  and  somewhat  tense.  I  need 
not  mention  the  treatment,  as  nothing  that  I  recommended 
was  fairly  tried.  The  neighbouring  women  crowded  in,  some 
were  sober  and  others  drunk,  and  every  one  did  what  seemed 
right  to  her  own  understanding.  The  woman  soon  sunk  into 
typhus,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  next  case  happened  also  in  Sunbury,  at  the  very  time  I 
was  attending  the  preceding  woman.  Here  I  pursued  the  same 
plan  of  treatment,  that  has  been  already  described,  but  the 
second  day  my  patient  sunk  into  typhus,  and  died  on  the 
sixth.  It  was  found  necessary  to  bury  her  in  ten  hours.  The 
child  did  not  suck,  and  was  removed  from  the  house,  as  soon 
as  thj  motker  was  taken  ill.  It,  however,  sickened  and  died  in 
a  few  days,  with  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  its  body. 

The  seventh  and  last  woman  was  delivered  by  a  midwife  at 
my  request,  as  I  was  lame  in  one  hand  and  unable  to  attend; 
but  the  secundines  not  being  expelled  in  due  time,  I  was 
called  upon  to  render  assistance.  This  was  afforded,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fore  finger,  for  the  placenta  was  lodged 
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in  the  vagina,  and  upon  being  raised  at  one  side,  was  expelled 
by  the  pains. 

'This  woman  was  seized  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
and  during  the  night  was  immoderately  heated  with  bricks,  and 
tea  of  pennyroyal,  or  the  menthapulegioides.  Next  morning  I 
was  called;  I  found  her  labouring  under  the  fatal  epidemic. 
The  pain  of  her  head  and  abdomen  had  been  excruciating  all 
night,  the  epigastric  region  was  swelled,  pulse  130,  pretty  full 
and  strong.  Twelve  ounces  of  inflammatory  blood  were  taken, 
salts  and  injections  administered  freely,  and  fomentations 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  She  was  soon  relieved  of  most  of  her 
pain.  No  more  blood  was  taken,  but  the  other  means,  were 
continued  for  two  days,  when  there  was  hardly  a  symptom  of 
the  disease  left.  The  skin  was  cool,  tongue  becoming  moist 
and  clean,  pulse  92,  headach  gone,  there  was  no  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, even  when  she  coughed  severely,  and  she  had  slept 
comfortably  most  of  the  preceding  night. 

Her  excellent  nurse  now  left  her  under  the  care  of  the 
family.  Everything  was  done  wrong;  when  I  prescribed  injec- 
tions, they  gave  her  dose  upon  dose  of  salts;  they  damped  and 
chilled  her  with  fomentations  carelessly  applied;  and  the  dis- 
ease was  soon  changed  into  a  violent  inflammation,  the  cha- 
racter of  which  I  did  not  detect,  until  it  was  too  late  to  afford 
relief,  considering  it  merely  a  relapse  into  her  former  com- 
plaint. 

I  had  now  no  hopes,  but  from  a  moderate  suppuration.  In 
this  too  I  was  disappointed,  for  the  inflammation  proceeded 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  two  days  had  involved  the  whole 
abdomen  and  thorax.  She  had  been  tending  towards  a  con- 
sumption for  some  time,  and  had  then  a  severe  cough  which 
aggravated  all  her  symptoms.  She  died  of  pure  inflammation 
on  the  eighth  day. 

In  the  preceding  account,  there  was  much  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  which  may  now  be  brought  into  a  collective 
view. 

Porraceous  vomiting  was  a  very  common  symptom,  but  the 
two  women  that  recovered,  escaped  it  altogether,  they  threw 
up  only  the  common  contents  of  "the  stomach.  In  the  typhus 
stage,  opium,  Hux.  tinct.  and  the  aromatic  sp.  of  amnion. 
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were  found  useful  in  checking  the  vomiting,  which  was  now 
sometimes  completely  black.  Porter  was  not  within  our  reach, 
and  the  effervescing  draught  was  not  tried,  as  there  were  no 
nurses  of  skill  to  administer  it.  The  fomentations  were  always 
agreeable  when  properly  applied,  and  succeeded  in  three  cases 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but  in  all  the  rest  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  were  hurtful  from  the  careless  or  ignorant  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  applied. 

Why  they  should  be  useful,  I  cannot  determine;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  they  always  afforded  comfort,  except  in  the  last 
stage. 

The  blisters  I  am  afraid  afforded  no  relief,  and  perhaps 
were  rather  an  additional  irritation,  their  effects  being  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  Neither 
emetics  nor  nauseating  medicines  were  tried,  for  I  could  not 
persuade  myself,  that  artificial  vomiting  could  be  useful,  where 
the  spontaneous  proved  so  painful  and  destructive.  Even  that 
which  came  on  at  the  very  first  attack,  proved  very  terrible  to 
the  poor  patient,  who  would  frequently  cry  out  in  anguish, 
"  Oh  if  it  were  not  for  this  vomiting." 

Injections  always  gave  present  relief,  frequently  bringing 
away  large  fuetid  black  stools,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
wind.  In  some  cases  the  womb  was  washed  out  with  large  in- 
jections of  warm  water,  which  sometimes  brought  away  clots 
of  blood,  and  always  afforded  some  present  comfort. 

The  milk  after  the  second  day  was  always  absent;  the  lochia 
continued  more  or  less  in  every  case,  except  the  first,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

During  all  this  time,  the  midwives  in  the  neighbourhood 
attended  four,  and  a  physician  in  Sunbury  one  woman,  all  of 
whom  escaped  the  disease,  though  none  of  them  had  what  we 
call  a  good  getting  up.  I  began  to  think  that  it  occurred  only 
in  my  own  practice,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  physician  of 
Pennsborough,  twenty-seven  miles  up  the  river,  informed  me 
that  one  of  his  patients  frad  taken  the  disease  and  died  in  two 
days,  and  that  a  woman  of  Milton,  who  was  delivered  by  the 
medical  gentleman  of  that  place,  took  it  and  survived  the 
chill  only  twenty-four  hours.  In  both  cases,  typhus  supervened 
very  early. 
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In  one  case  only  was  the  labour  severe,  in  all  it  was  natural, 
and  the  placenta  came  away  entire  with  the  uterine  pains, 
without  any  assistance  on  my  part,  except  in  the  last  case, 
when,  as  I  mentioned  before,  only  the  finger  was  introduced. 

Three  of  the  women  that  died,  were  of  an  unsound  state  of 
body,  and  in  every  case  except  two  the  nursing  was  the  worse 
that  could  be  described*  so  that  probably  the  disease  in  more 
skilful  hands,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  would 
be  attended  with  less  mortality. 

The  prevailing  brumal  fever  of  this  place,  has  been  for 
several  years  the  synochus  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  first  stage  of 
which,  has  been  highly  inflammatory,  and  very  commonly  at- 
tended with  enteritis  or  pneumony.  Some  cases  have  occurred 
early  in  the  winter;  but  it  is  most  common  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  In  good  constitutions  this 
fever  may  very  often  be  cured,  by  moderate  bleeding,  and 
other  suitable  remedies,  without  running  fairly  into  typhus, 
coming  to  a  laudable  crisis  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth 
day.  But  either  too  much  bleeding,  or  a  too  early  use  of  stimu- 
lants, will  certainly  protract  it  into  typhus.  I  have  known  some 
ignorant  practitioners  mistake  the  disease  for  a  pleurisy,  and 
reduce  their  patients  in  a  few  days,  below  the  reach  of  medi- 
cine* 

This  fever,  which  in  Northumberland  is  commonly  called  ty- 
phus, generally  falls  upon  the  lungs  of  the  intemperate,  and  is 
then  almost  certainly  fatal. 

About  thirteen  months  ago,  I  was  called  to  a  woman  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  who  was  labouring  under 
this  disease,  with  pneumonic  inflammation.  The  typhus  stage 
appeared  to  be  at  hand,  and  she  was  therefore  not  bled.  She 
had  had  a  severe  cough  for  several  months,  which  was  now 
redoubled  in  severity,  and  her  difficulty  of  respiration  was 
very  great.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  she  miscarried, 
and  as  the  discharge  was  greater  than  she  could  bear  with 
safety,  a  smooth  piece  of  ice  was  introduced  into  the  womb, 
which  brought  on  a  contraction  that  expelled  both  my  hand 
and  the  placenta.  The  cough  and  pain  were  so  distressing  that 
she  slept  none  for  seven  times  twenty-four  hours,  yet  the 
fever  came  to  a  regular  crisis  on  the  seventeenth  day.  Here 
no  complaint  of  the  abdominal  viscera  followed.  Three  weeks 
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afterwards,  she  was  taken  with  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  required  twenty  bleedings  and  a  salivation  to  subdue  it. 
She  now  enjoys  better  health  than  she  had  done  for  many 
years.  This  case  may  help  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  fever  of 
the  season  falling  upon  the  debilitated  abdominal  viscera. 

There  is,  however,  another  argument  that  may  prove  more 
convincing.  Four  years  ago  last  winter,  the  synochus  was  epi- 
demic in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  carried  off  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  I  was  living  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time,  but  upon 
inquiry,  I  do  not  find  that  a  single  woman  in  child-bed  took 
the  disease. 

As  to  the  contagiousness  of  our  puerperal  fever,  I  muA 
acknowledge  myself  in  a  state  of  suspense.  Never  was  there  a 
more  determined  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion  than  my- 
self; yet,  in  this  fever,  I  resolved  from  the  first,  to  act  on  the 
side  of  safety. 

The  last  patient  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  infection,  nor 
had  the  midwife  or  any  of  the  women  about  her;  and  I  did  not 
go  to  her,  till  I  had  bathed  and  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
procured  for  the  purpose.  Even  then  I  was  not  five  minutes 
in  the  room.  This  case,  it  is  true,  ended  in  pure  inflammation, 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  was  puerperal  fever  for  the  first 
forty-eight  hours,  and  that  the  inflammation  was  super-induced 
by  her  imprudent  nurses. 

As  the  fever  began  with  the  cold  weather,  I  have  some  hope 
that  it  will  also  cease  with  it.  The  last  case  was  certainly  the 
mildest  and  most  manageable.  We  have  heard  a  confusion  of 
reports,  of  its  being  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  none  of  them  are  to  be  trusted. 

After  reading  the  above,  you  will  not  be*  surprised  if  I 
freely  acknowledge  myself  in  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety.  I  am 
not  solicitous  for  my  reputation,  for  I  sincerely  believe  it  to 
be  yet  secure,  as  I  have  now  practised  four  years  in  this  place 
with  complete  success  in  every  obstetric  case;  the  woman 
being  able  in  every  instance,  except  those  above  detailed,  to 
leave  her  chamber  in  three  weeks.  Even  when  the  midwives 
had  inflamed  their  patients  with  the  hot  regimen,  they  always 
found  safety  in  my  lancet. 

I  have  no  books  upon  the  subject,  but  your  edition  of  Burns, 
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Leake,  Denman,  and  White  of  Manchester,  and  with  these 
the  little  that  is  to  be  found  in  practical  authors.  If  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  a  list  of  such  as  are  useful  and  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  city,  I  will  request  the  bookseller  to  call  upon 
you  for  it.  I  would  prefer  them  in  English,  but  if  there  are 
any  good  treatises  in  Latin,  French  or  Italian,  which  I  do  not 
expect,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

If  you  think  that  a  more  exact  account  of  the  disease  with 
the  mode  of  treatment,  drawn  up  with  a  greater  degree  of  care, 
would  prove  any  acquisition  to  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  I  will 
undertake  an  essay  on  the  subject,  after  the  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  over.  And  I  would  be  the  more  willing 
to  publish  an  account  of  these  cases,  as  a  neighbouring  physi- 
cian has  made  some  attempts  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  such 
disease  as  this  I  have  been  describing,  and  that  all  these  mis- 
fortunes were  owing  to  an  erroneous  practice.  Such  a  man 
may  truly  exclaim  with  Lucretius, 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem, 

and  yet  this  very  man  lost  a  patient  a  few  days  ago  in  this  dis- 
ease, in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  chill. 

I  am  your  affectionate  pupil, 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  JACKSON. 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  James. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

EUSEBIO  VALLI. 

[Translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  communicated  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Fort  Folio.J 

When  society  is  deprived  of  a  valuable  member,  who  has 
achieved  what  his  genius  prompted  him  to  attempt,  or  who 
leaves  his  labours  in  such  a  state,  that  they  can  be  arranged 
so  as  to  conduce  to  the  beneficial  purposes  that  were  contem- 
plated by  the  author,  his  tomb  may  be  honoured  by  tears  of 
admiration  and  gratitude.  But  when  the  benevolent  man  is 
arrested  in  the  very  moment  that  humanity  is  about  to  be  re- 
lieved from  her  sufferings  through  his  skill, — when  he  falls  a 
victim  to  the  very  calamity  which  he  was  about  to  obliterate 
from  the  dark  catalogue  of  human  woes,  we  know  not  where 
to  seek  consolation.  Throwing  aside  the  balm  which  resigna- 
tion infuses  into  the  afflicted  mind,  we  lament  the  loss  of  a  life 
so  necessary  to  man!  Such  are  the  feelings  which  are  excited 
by  the  recent  and  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Eusebio  Valli.  His 
fearless  philanthropy  had  led  him  to  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  pestilence  in  Asia,  and  he  had  but  lately  arrived  among  us 
to  apply  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  disease  of  our 
hemisphere. 

Ponsacowas  not,  as  Pacdioni  thought,  the  place  of  his  birth; 
at  least,  we  are  assured,  by  a  native  of  that  place,  that  his 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  public  registers  of  baptism 
of  that  city.  He  was  probably  born  in  Monfeltro,  a  small  town 
on  the  confines  of  Romania,  where  his  father  resided  about  the 
year  1 778  and  practised  the  art  of  surgery.  We  have  no  account 
of  his  literary  education,  nor  of  the  place  where  he  was  initiated 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The  diploma  of  a  physician, 
which  he  received  from  the  College  of  Pisa,  his  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  the  marks 
of  distinction  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by  learned  in- 
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stitutions,  are  sufficient  testimonials  of  his  acquirements  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
man  and  the  natural  sciences.  Iadelot,  in  a  discourse  prefixed 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  Galvanic  experiments  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  asserts  that  the  physician  of  Pisa  discovered  ani- 
mal electricity  long  before  the  naturalist  of  Berlin.  About  the 
year  1 793,  he  wrote,  in  the  English  language,  a  treatise  on  this, 
until  then,  unknown  phenomenon;  and  in  his  own  language  he 
subsequently  published  several  essays  on  the  same  subject. 
These  were  afterwards  reprinted  by  BritgnatelU,  in  the  Annals 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  at  Pavia.  They  received 
further  honour  by  being  translated  into  French  and  inserted  in 
the  Journal  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History  of 
Paris.  In  these  writings  he  proves,  from  repeated  experiments 
on  frogs,  that  the  Galvanic  stimulants  recommended  by 
Galvani,  Volta,  and  Aldini,  are  not  necessary  to  excite  animal 
electricity;  by  touching  a  muscle  or  its  respective  nerve,  a  mo- 
tion is  excited  which  may  sometimes  be  perceived  30  minutes 
after  the  death  of  this  animal:  a  result  which  contributed, 
perhaps,  to  the  ingenious  system  of  organic  life,  which  has 
been  illustrated,  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  by  Dumas,  Riche- 
rand  and  other  physiologists.  From  his  letter  to  Astier  on  the 
anti-putrid  and  anti-fermentable  properties  of  the  red  oxyde 
of  m  rury  and  the  answer  of  this  professor,  it  appears  that 
Vaiii  discovered  this  property  in  mercury  and  the  latter  found 
it  in  camphor.  If  the  eulogium  which  this  received  from  the 
first  Institute  in  France  should  not  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
knowledge  of  Valli,  we  have  further  evidence  in  another  work, 
in  which  he  shows  himself  versed  in  the  doctrine  of  diseases, 
physiology  and  anatomy. 

Perfectly  master  of  the  auxiliary  sciences,  Valli  confined 
himself  to  the  disciples  of  Esculapius  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  hidden  mysteries  of  his  sublime  science.  Like  him 
he  despised  mere  reptiles  and  resolved  to  purge  the  earth  of 
the  monsters  by  which  it  was  desolated.  In  pursuit  of  this 
laudable  design,  he  travelled  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, exposing  himself  voluntarily  to  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
eases. 

If  we  except  his  essays  on  chronic  diseases,  all  his  investiga- 
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tions  were  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  acrimony  of  epi- 
demics in  general,  hereditary  phthisis,  the  plague  and  the  yel- 
low fever.  In  the  first  part  of  his  treatise  on  phthisis,  he  estab- 
lishes various  propositions,  which  if  they  were  not  fortified  by 
his  great  erudition,  might  be  regarded  as  paradoxical. 

Until  the  year  1794,  Europe  had  been  the  theatre  of  his 
philanthropic  exertions;  but,  as  he  has  himself  said,  no  obstacles 
can  intimidate  a  mind  which  is  ambitious  of  an  honourable 
fame,  and  a  heart  that  cherishes  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature.  He  went  to  Smyrna,  and  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  the  pestilence,  which  was  about  to  spread  dismay 
among  this  unhappy  people.  He  watched  its  progress  without 
being  intimidated,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  of  which 
it  may  be  no  mean  praise  to  state^that  it  was  approved  by 
Tissot.  Having  learned  afterwards  from  Ingrasias  y  de  Orreo 
that  when  the  variolous  disease  prevailed,  the  plague  ceased; 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  disappeared  the  former  revived; 
he  supposed  that  the  variolous  contagion  extinguished,  or  at 
least,  neutralized  the  plague:  from  which  he  inferred  that  the 
virus  would  be  a  preservative  against  the  plague,  or  that  it 
might  soften  its  malignity.  This  idea  occurred  to  him  in  1785, 
when  he  was  in  Scio*  where  the  plague  frequently  prevails. 
Not  finding  any  case  of  that  disease,  at  the  time,  he  could  not 
make  the  necessary  experiments;  but  he  recommended  the 
subject  to  the  Faculty  in  that  Island  and  also  to  those  of 
Smyrna;  and  gave  a  variety  of  rules  by  which  the  results  of 
experiments  might  be  obtained  with  accuracy. 

In  1800  Italy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  Valli 
was  employed  in  the  army.  With  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  went  to  Constantinople  where  the  plague  then  pre- 
vailed. In  the  month  of  June  he  made  his  first  trial  on  himself. 
He  mixed  some  variolous  matter  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  a  diseased  person  and  inoculated  himself  with  it. 
For  the  space  of  six  days  he  felt  the  various  symptoms  of  that 
disease,  and  his  own  account  of  his  case,  is  more  interesting 
to  mankind  in  the  opinion  of  Kalogera  than  the  history  of  six 
centuries.  He  thought  he  was  now  safe  from  this  disorder, 

*  Chios,  Island  in  the  Archipelago.  What  say  the  Greeks? 
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but  he  was  again  attacked  on  the  thirteenth  August  with  such 
dreadful  and  malignant  symptoms,  that  he  was  astonished  when 
he  found  himself  recovering  from  it.  He  was  ill  23  days,  and 
after  that  was  so  tormented  with  carbuncles  and  buboes,  that 
he  lost  part  of  the  heel  of  his  left  foot.  When  he  recovered  he 
continued  his  experiments;  sometimes  mixing  the  pus  of  the 
plague  with  the  variolous  matter,  sometimes  with  the  gastric 
juices  of  animals,  sometimes  with  oil,  and  he  finally  vaccinated 
some  persons,  being  persuaded  that  he  had  accomplished  what 
he  so  ardently  wished.  The  pestilence  having  ceased  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  went  to  Natolia,  where  he  found  the  sheep 
perishing  under  the  ravages  of  disease.  He  conceived  that 
this  disorder  might  bear  the  same  analogy  to  the  plague,  that 
the  vaccine  does  to  the  small  pox.  But  he  did  not  succeed  so 
well  in  this  disease  as  he  expected;  for  the  disease  not  being 
contagious,  he  could  not  communicate  it  by  inoculation.  From 
Asia  he^  returned  to  Constantinople  and  thence  passed  over 
into  Italy.  In  1805  we  find  him  professor  of  Chemistry  and 
first  physician  in  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Mantua,  superintending 
the  publication  of  his  histories  of  the  plague,  and  the  various 
diseases  of  cattle.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Ipsilanti 
and  the  latter  to  the  reigning  Prince  of  Moldavia;  each  of 
whom  was  worthy  to  be  the  Maecenas  of  Dr.  Valli.  The  his- 
tory of  the  plague  is  frequently  quoted  by  Bonnisset  in  his 
account  of  the  manner  of  communicating  the  contagion  of  the 
pestilence  to  men  and  brutes. 

We  are  not  certain  how  long  Valli  remained  at  Mantua;  but 
we  learn  from  a  dispatch,  without  date,  from  Ragusa  to  the 
Minister  of  the  War  Department,  that  having  made  observa- 
tions on  the  yellow  fever  in  that  province,  he  begged  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  Dalmatia,  in  which  province  a  contagi- 
ous pestilence  had  appeared  among  the  flocks.  It  yet  remained 
for  this  intrepid  experimentalist  to  encounter,  near  the  torrid 
zone,  another  monster,  as  fierce  and  inexorable  as  the  plague. 
He  was  not  intimidated  either  by  the  immense  distance  or  its 
inaccessible  situation.  Having  consulted  the  various  works  of 
all  who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  and  com- 
pared their  observations  with  his  own  experience,  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  United  States,  where  this 
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disease  prevails  almost  every  summer,*  in  order  to  subject 
his  different  hypotheses  to  new  tests,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
dense them  into  an  uniform  theory. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December  of  the  ensuing  year  the  Duke 
of  Feltre,  Minister  of  War,  granted  him  permission  of  absence 
for  this  purpose,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  rank  and  pay 
as  a  physician  of  the  Military  Hospital  of  Dijon. 

When  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Moore  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  danger  to  which  he  was  about  to  expose 
himself;  he  answered  that  he  was  aware  of  the  hazard,  but  he 
was  resolved  to  inoculate  himself  with  the  vomit  of  the  dying 
or  the  bile  of  the  dead,  taking  care,  however,  to  mix  with  it 
the  reactives  which  he  had  used  on  former  occasions.  If  his 
experiments  should  cost  him  his  life,  he  consoled  himself  in 
the  reward  which  fame  would  bestow  upon  his  memory.  By  a 
rare  fortune  this  city  was  preserved  from  the  usual  visit  of 
this  disease,  at  the  period  we  mention.  He  then  went  to  New 
York  and  thence  embarked  for  Havanna,  where  the  yellow 
fever  almost  always  proves  fatal  to  strangers.  He  arrived  on 
the  eighth  of  September  last,  and  was  recommended  to  his 
excellency  the  Captain  General  and  the  Intendant  of  this 
Island  by  the  Minister  from  our  Court  to  the  United  States. 
The  ambassador  represented  that  he  was  a  learned  man,  who 
proposed  to  be  useful  to  mankind  at  the  expense  of  great 
personal  difficulties;  and  that  after  having  travelled  with  that 
view  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  went  to 
I  Constantinople  and  inoculated  himself  with  the  plague  in  order 
to  observe,  on  himself,  its  symptoms  and  effects:  that,  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  yellow  fever  in  the  same 
manner,  he  had  come  from  Europe  to  the  United  States;  not 
finding  the  disease  he  proposed  to  seek  it  in  this  island.  His 
excellency  added  that  he  merited  every  assistance  which 
might  enable  him  to  perform  a  service  so  important  to  hu- 
manity. 

On  his  arrival,  he  presented  himself  to  the  Tribunal  of  the 

*  This  expression  requires  to  be  qualified.  Though  we  lament  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  yellow  fever  in  different  seasons,  this  city  has  now  expe- 
rienced an  exemption  from  that  scourge  for  the  last  twelve  years. — Editors. 

Vol.  VI I.  3G  No.  27. 
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Proto  Medicato,  explained  the  object  of  his  visit  and  begged 
that  two  of  the  faculty  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
and  witness  his  experiments.  He  flattered  himself,  he  said, 
that  he  could  communicate  to  them  observations  on  the  disease 
of  the  island,  which  might  be  of  use.  Dr.  Antonio  Machado 
and  myself  were  honoured  with  this  appointment.  On  the 
twentieth  of  the  same  month,  Dr.  Valli  went  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Antonio  Mendoza, 
in  search  of  a  case  upon  which  he  might  commence  his  experi- 
ments. He  found  but  one,  and  in  that,  the  patient  was  so  ill 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  breathing  his  last.  Valli  observed 
him  with  surprise;  black,  corrupted  blood  was  issuing  from 
his  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  his  body  exhibited  the  cadaverous 
appearance  of  death.  He  felt  his  pulse.  A  profuse,  cold  perspi- 
ration congealed  his  hand.  The  intrepid  physician  who  had 
braved  death  so  often,  was  appalled!  He  retired  in  order  to 
bathe  himself  with  vinegar.  The  dread  was  but  momentary. 
Benevolence  to  mankind  prevailed  over  fear,  he  returned  to 
the  hospital  on  the  ensuing  day — sought  the  patient — and 
found  him  in  his  coffin!  Pliny  the  naturalist  was  devoured  by 
the  fire  of  Vesuvius  whilst  he  was  exploring  its  causes: — Lippi, 
the  botanist,  was  assassinated  by  the  barbarians  of  Abyssinia: 
— Bichat,  the  anatomist,  imbibed  the  germ  of  a  disease  which 
brought  him  to  a  premature  grave,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Paris; 
and  Valli,  whose  enthusiasm  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  these 
instances,  carried  from  the  hospital  the  seeds  of  a  deadly 
poison.  He  retired  to  his  lodgings,  declaring  that  he  felt  the 
disease.  This  was,  soon  after,  evident,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
convinced  that  he  should  not  recover.  Pale,  feeble  and  almost 
lifeless,  he  could  scarcely  be  heard:  "  my  destiny,"  said  the 
martyr  to  zeal — "  is  irrevocable.  I  am  dying."  In  vain  were 
all  the  efforts  of  skill  to  save  him!  He  died  on  the  third  day,  in 
the  51st  year  of  his  age;  and  thus  terminated  a  life  which  might 
have  produced  the  most  salutary  effects,  if  it  had  been  pro- 
longed. 

THIS  STONE 

Is  consecrated,  by  the  Economical  Society  of  Havanna,  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Eitsebio  Valli,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his 
love  of  mankind,  A.  D.   1816. 
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Report  of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society ;  for  the  Relief of 
the  Ruptured  Poor,  throughout  the  Kingdom,  Grocers'1 -hall 
Court,  Poultry* — From  the  most  accurate  estimation,  it  appears, 
that  this  malady  exists  in  one  person  in  eight  through  the  whole 
male  population  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community,  in 
manufacturing  districts,  particularly  in  those  persons  who  are 
employed  in  weaving,  or  on  the  water  as  boatmen. 

In  one  district  in  the  western  part  of  England,  comprising 
200,000  inhabitants,  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  actual  obser- 
vation, that  upwards  of  one  in  five  of  the  whole  population 
labour  under  this  malady. 

Patients  relieved  by  this  Society  in  1808 227 

1809    ....     .  570 

1810 813 

1811 1094 

1812 1666 

1813 1800 

1814 2064 

1815 2473 

1816    .....  2610 

13,317 


The  following  statement  of  the  situation  and  occurrence  of 
hernia,  at  different  periods  of  life,  has  been  extracted  from  the 
register  of  the  patients  relieved  by  the  City  of  London  Truss 
Society,  within  the  short  period  of  nine  years. 
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In  12,282  cases,  10,121  were  males,  and  2161  were  females. 

Males.         Females. 

2050       40  left  inguinal        ")  .        .     . 

3951       31  double  inguinal  7  A^nn  i     u\ 

61     343  double  femoral  j 4286  double. 

45     472  umbilical             1  A 

24       62  ventral                 J*    •••••••  •  bUJ 

1  perineal * .  1 

2  obturator 2 

f  have  undergone  operations,  all*] 

18       30  <      except  one  have  been  com-  >       48 
(.     pletely  successful  J 

lio     in  (with  umbilical    and   inguinal") 
I      hernia  have  been  cured         J 

84       19  with  prolapsus  ani 103 

390  with  prolapsus  uteri 390 

5         2  with  varix  of  the  abdominal  veins         7 


10121   2161 12282  12282 


875  patients  were  relieved  with  trusses  under  10  years  of  age. 

609  ditto,  between  10  and  20  ditto. 
1219  ditto,  20  and  30  ditto. 

2032  ditto,  30  and  40  ditto. 

2165  ditto,  40  and  50  ditto. 

2160  ditto,  50  and  60  ditto. 

1522  ditto,  60  and  70  ditto. 

509  ditto,  70  and  80  ditto. 

67  ditto,  80  and  90  ditto. 

4  ditto,  90  and  100  ditto. 


11162 


Six  females  each  had  umbilical  and  double  femoral  hernia, 
2  females  had  large  ventral  and  double  femoral  hernia,  5  fe- 
males had  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia,  1  female  had  ventral 
and  prolapsus  uteri,  6  females  had  umbilical  and  single  femo- 
ral hernia,  4  females  had  right  inguinal  congenital  hernia,  7  fe- 
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males  had  left  inguinal  and  right  femoral  hernia,  1  female  had 
left  femoral  and  right  obturator  hernia,  4  females  had  ventral 
and  single  femoral  hernia,  1  female  had  double  femoral  and 
right  inguinal  hernia,  6  females  had  double  inguinal  and  um- 
bilical hernia,  1  female  had  right  inguinal  and  ventral  hernia, 
7  females  had  left  inguinal  and  left  femoral  hernia. 

Twenty-six  males  each  had  left  femoral  and  right  inguinal 
hernia,  8  males  had  left  inguinal  and  left  femoral  hernia,  21 
males  had  left  inguinal  and  right  femoral  hernia,  9  males  had 
double  inguinal  and  right  femoral  hernia,  6  males  had  double 
inguinal  and  left  femoral  hernia,  4  males  had  right  inguinal 
and  right  femoral  hernia,  2  males  each  had  double  inguinal  and 
double  femoral  hernia,  6  males  had  double  femoral  and  right 
inguinal  hernia,  3  males  had  ventral  and  right  inguinal  hernia, 
1  male  had  ventral  and  right  femoral  hernia,  2  males  had  ven- 
tral and  left  inguinal  hernia,  1  male  had  ventral  and  double  in- 
guinal hernia,  1  male  had  left  inguinal,  umbilical,  and  ventral 
hernia,  1  male  had  umbilical  and  left  inguinal  hernia,  1  male 
had  umbilical  and  left  femoral  hernia,  1  male  had  umbilical 
and  right  femoral  hernia,  8  males  each  had  umbilical  and  dou- 
ble inguinal  hernia,  2  males  had  double  femoral  and  right  in- 
guinal hernia;  627  patients  had  congenital  hernia,  5  males  had 
very  large  varicose  veins  on  the  abdomen. — Loud.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jour,  for  March,  1817. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

State  of  the  weather  at  Philadelphia  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1817. 

January. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  19.  20th  and  23d  days  of 

the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  51.  7th. 
Mean,     ....   30. 

The  weather  uncommonly  mild  until  the  12th — on  the  19th 
the  river  was  frozen  at  Reedy  Island. 
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February. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.    4.  15th  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  50.  22d. 
Mean,     ....   25. 

Winds — westerly.  Heavy  snows — which  continued  on  the 
ground.  The  winter  severe  after  it  commenced  in  January— 
as  rigorous  as  it  had  been  known  for  forty  years.  A  severe 
storm  in  Great  Britain  on  the  15th. 

March. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  28.  3d  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  60.  22d. 
Mean,     ....     35. 

Winds — chiefly  westerly.  The  ice  in  the  river  gave  way  on 
the  10th.  Pleasant  month — little  rain.  Spring  very  early  in 
Europe. 

April. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  40.  19th  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  80.  16th. 
Mean,     ....    50. 

Winds — westerly — a  very  dry  season.  The  locusts,  after  an 
absence  of  seventeen  years,  now  appeared  in  abundance.  The 
ice  islands  were  met  with  in  the  Atlantic,  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 

May. 
Thermometer — Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  50.  30th  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.  79.  26th. 
Mean,     ....    60. 

Winds — varying  between  north-east  and  north-west.  Wea- 
ther pleasant.  Ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  broke  up  on 
the  third  of  the  month. — A  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
on  the  22d,  in  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia. 

June. 
Thermometer— Lowest,  at  8  A.  M.  55.  3d  of  the  month. 
Highest,  at  3  P.  M.85.  14th. 
Mean,     ....  70. 

c 
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Westerly  winds  prevailed.  A  pleasant  month — much  re- 
freshing rain  with  thunder — a  severe  storm  with  high  wind 
and  hail  on  the  21st.  A  very  brilliant  Meteor  was  seen  on  the 
24th,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York — its  passage  was  from  south  to  north.  Much  damage 
done  to  the  wheat  by  the  Hessian  fly  in  some  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia — and  the  young  indian  corn  greatly  injured 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  by  a  worm — vegetables  fine 
and  abundant — and  in  general  very  favourable  prospects  of 
the  grain  harvest.  In  March  and  April  an  unusual  number  of 
remittent  fevers,  which  generally  assumed  the  typhous  cha- 
racter— some  small  pox  continues — no  measles— -yellow  fever 
prevalent  at  Havanna  in  the  month  of  June. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL. 

Patients  remaining  in  the  house,  April  27,  1816.     188 
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College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

July  1,1817. 

Officers  of  the  College  elected:— 

President, 

Doctor  Adam  Kuhn. 

Vice  President, 
Doctor  Thomas  Parke. 

Censors, 
Doctor  Caspar  Wistar, 
William  Currie, 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts, 
Thomas  T.  Hewson. 
Treasurer, 
Doctor  Thomas  C.  James. 

Secretary. 
Doctor  Joseph  Parrish. 


Obituary. 
Died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1817, 
Doctor  Joseph  Woollens,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1817,  Doctor  Adam  Kuhn, 

aged  seventy-six  years. 
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On  the  Temperature  of  the  Summers  which  are  adapted  to  give 
activity  to  the  infection  or  seeds  of  the  Tellow  Fever ,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

[From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser] 

ON  the  first  day  of  August  1809,  there  was  published  in 
the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  and,  on  the  same  day  or 
within  a  few  days  after,  in  most  of  the  other  daily  papers  of 
this  city,  an  account,  which  I  had  prepared,  of  the  state  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  taken  in  the  shade  at  3  P.  M. 
during  seventeen  summers,  1793  to  1809,  both  inclusive. 
I  shall  now  republish  that  account,  and  subjoin  a  state  of  the 
same  instrument  from  1810  to  1817,  so  as  to  comprehend  in 
all  twenty-five  summers,  1793  to  1817.  The  intent  of  this 
publication  is  to  exhibit  to  public  view  the  mean  heat  at  3 
P.  M.  of  each  and  every  of  those  summer  months,  and  to 
draw  an  inference  from  thence,  that  the  Tellow  Fever,  being 
a  native  of  hot  climates,  cannot  probably  prevail  to  any  alarm- 
ing extent  here  in  any  season,  except  the  mean  heat  of  the 
thermometer  at  that  hour,  during  the  summer,  and  especially 
during  the  two  whole  months  of  June  and  July,  shall  be  as 
high  as  seventy-nine  degrees — if  cooler,  it  will  not  spread,  al- 
Vol.  VII.  3  H  No.  28. 
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though  some  passengers  and  their  clothing  and  bedding  may 
arrive  here,  bringing  the  disease  or  the  infection  with  them; 
but  in  hotter  seasons  it  has  prevailed  and  probably  will  again 
prevail  more  or  less,  and  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  season. 

This  is  not  an  enquiry  prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  but 
attempt  to  establish  a  knowledge  very  important  in  its  cons 
quences,  not  only  to  all  our  citizens  concerned  in  naval  or 
mercantile  business,  but  to  the  whole  population  of  this  city 
and  liberties;  because,  if  well  founded,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it 
will  serve  as  a  rule  to  point  out  to  every  citizen  when  there 
is,  or  is  not,  danger  to  be  apprehended;  when  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, or  not,  to  provide  retreats  in  the  country.  If  well  un- 
derstood and  established  to  be  a  truth  founded  in  experience, 
it  may  also  tend  to  disembarrass  the  trade  of  this  port,  in  some 
years,  from  detentions  and  quarantines  when  they  are  useless. 

By  the  following  account  of  the  mean  heat  at  3  P.  M.  of 
each  month  in  the  last  twenty-five  summers,  it  will  appear 
evidently  that  the  Yellow  Fever  has  never  within  that  period 
prevailed  here  at  all,  or  so  as  to  occasion  alarm,  when  the 
mean  heat  at  that  hour  of  all  June  and  July  had  been  lower 
than  79°,  only  a  very  little  in  1802;  and  that  in  every  summer 
when  it  has  been  above  79°  it  has  prevailed  more  or  less, 
and  the  mortality  has  been  regulated  very  much  by  the  heat 
being  higher  or  lower.  In  1793  and  1798,  which  were  the  hot- 
test summers  in  all  the  twenty-five  years,  it  prevailed  most, 
and  was  attended  by  the  most  extreme  mortality.  In  1797, 
1799,  1803  and  1805,  when  lower  degrees  of  heat  prevailed, 
the  mortality  was  less.  In  all  the  other  years  (except  a  small 
mortality  in  1802)  when  the  mean  heat  of  those  two  months 
was  below  79°  at  the  hour  mentioned,  we  have  had  no  alarm 
of  Yellozv  Fever. 

I  consider  the  two  months  of  June  and  Juty  as  governing 
the  summer  season,  insomuch  that  by  the  first  day  of  August 
in  any  year,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  whether  we  shall  be 
afflicted  with  Yellow  Fever  that  year,  or  not;  so  that  if  we  find 
the  mean  heat  of  the  thermometer  at  3  P.  M.  placed  properly 
in  the  shade,  in  a  free  current  of  .air,  at  least  20  or  30  feet 
from  any  sunshine,  and  not  exposed  to  the  reflected  heat  of 
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any  building,  to  be  below  79°,  we  may  rest  easy,  and  conclude 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  visited  with  that  scourge  during 
the  summer  or  autumn  then  passing  over  our  heads. 

In  1793  the  mean  heat  of  June  and  July  at  3  P.  M.  was 
82° — in  1798  it  was  80°  6,  both  of  which  indicated  the  cala- 
mity that  followed;  but  August  1798  was  so  extremely  hot, 
that  it  heightened  the  mortality  and  made  it  nearly  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  1793,  when  the  two  first  summer  months  were 
hotter,  but  August  not  so  hot  as  in  1798.  The  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  summer  may  also  have  an  effect,  not  yet  well  as- 
certained; it  being  remarkable  that  in  1805  when  the  mean 
heat  of  all  June  and  July  was  79°  and  Aug.  81°  7,  the  two 
months  of  July  and  Aug.  were  so  very  dry,  that  perhaps  not 
so  much  as  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  rain  fell  till 
within  3  or  4  days  of  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  when  i% 
rained  moderately;  this  rain  appeared  to  be  sufficient,  coming 
after  the  preceding  heat,  to  give  activity  to  the  dormant  infec- 
tion of  the  Tellow  Fever y  which  immediately  afterwards  broke 
out,  more  especially  in  South v/ark,  where  it  was  very  mortal 
in  all  September.  The  use  of  the  Schuylkill  water,  which  is 
said  to  be  much  purer  than  the  old  pump  water,  may  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  by  way  of  prevention  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years;  so  may  the  regulations  and  care  of  the 
different  boards  of  health,  which  to  a  certain  degree  should 
never  be  intermitted:  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  heat,  not 
of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  the  mean  heat  of  the  summer 
season,  is  the  grand  governing  cause,  under  Providence,  tHat 
excites  or  depresses  this  alarming  and  dreadful  scourge  when 
it  appears  in  our  city. 

Here  follows  the  state  of  the  Thermometer  in  each  month 
of  those  twenty-five  Summers  as  above  referred  to. 
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C  Great  mortality  of  yellow  tever  in  Philadelphia — 

i      1000  died  in  August,  September  and  October. 

No  alarm  of  yeliow  fever  here. 

Ditto — fever  in  New  YTork  and  Norfolk. 

No  alarm  here. 

Yellow  Fever  here — 1250  died  in  three  months. 

Great  yellow  fever  here— 3500  died  in  3  months. 

Yellow  fever  here — 1000  died  in  three  months. 

No  alarm  heie — fever  in  Baltimore. 

No  alarm  here. 

5  Yellow  fever  spread  a  little — perhaps  200  adults 

?     dud  of  it. 

REMARKS. 

Note. — The  Yellow  Fever  years  are  marked  with 
an  Asterism. 

ellow  fever  here— -slightly. 
;o  alarm  here. 

"Yellow  fever  began  about  the  1st  of  Sept.   was 
very  mortal  in  South  wark  and  little  out  of  it. 

All  these  twelve  years  were  cooler  than  79°,  on 
a  mean  of  all  June  and  July  at  3  P.  M.  and 
>.     there  was  no  alarm  of  yeliow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  an)-  one  of  iheni,  1  believe,  or  none 
that  spread  and  continued. 

The  state  of  the  thermometer  as  above  noted  has  been 
taken,  1793  to  1799,  from  the  observations  of  David  Ritten- 
house,  Esq.  deceased,  or  some  of  his  family,  made  at  his 
place  of  residence,  corner  of  Delaware  Seventh  and  Mul- 
berry streets,  for  the  next  fifteen  years  chiefly  by  Dr.  Saml. 
Duffield,  deceased,  in  Chesnut  near  Front  street,  in  a  nor* 
thern  exposure,  and  since  by  myself  in  Delaware  Eighth 
street,  with  an  easterly  exposure — All  I  believe  tolerably 
correct. — Any  man  may  keep  such  an  account  for  himself, 
and  a  thermometer  of  the  price  of  five  or  six  dollars  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  a  more  expensive  instrument. 

Sept.  9,  1817.  C.  E. 
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Vauqueliri's  Analyses  of  the  Ergot  of  Rye. 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository,  for  April  1817.] 

The  Ergot  having  lately  attracted  much  attention,  M. 
Vauquelin  was  induced  to  undertake  its  analysis,  and  has 
published  the  result  of  his  experiments*.  As  this  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  interest,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Vauquelin's  Paper,  which  is  entitled,  Analyse 
du  Seigle  Ergote  du  bois  de  Boulogne',  pres  Paris. 

u  M*  Dcsfontaines,  who  was  charged  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  with  the  examination  of  a  Notice  by  M.  Virey,  re- 
lative to  the  ergot  of  rye,  having  engaged  me  to  submit  the 
ergot  to  chemical  analysis,  I  embraced  this  task  with  more 
willingness,  as  the  object  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  far 
as  the  health  both  of  men  and  of  the  lower  animals  is  con- 
cerned. Many  distinguished  chemists,  particularly  M.  M. 
Bucquet  and  Cornet,  (see  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Grain, 
by  M.  Tessier,)  have  analysed  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  nearly  exhausted  the  subject;  but 
as  the  same  causes  do  not  always  operate  in  the  production  of 
ergot,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  publish  what  I  have  done,  with 
the  hope  of  awakening  the  attention  of  Naturalists  and  Che- 
mists. 

"  Physical  properties  of  the  Ergot. — The  colour  is  exter- 
nally violet,  and  internally  white.  Its  fgure  is  cylindrical,  the 
extremities  being  more  or  less  tapering,  and  curved  in  form  of 
a  crescent,  having  a  furrow  on  the  convex  as  well  as  the  con- 
cave side.  It  has  at  first  no  smell,  but  after  some  time  ac- 
quires one  which  is  acrid  and  disagreeable.  A  grain  cut  trans- 
versely and  viewed  under  the  microscope,  appears  composed 
of  white  brilliant  grains  resembling  those  of  starch.  The  co- 
loured pellicle  which  constitutes  its  exterior  tunic,  presents, 
when  examined  by  the  microscope  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
violet-coloured  mass  with  minute  whitish  specks  scattered 
through  it. 

*  Experiments  with  different  agents,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 

*  Vide  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyuque^  tome  iii.  p.  337- 
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taming  the  best  solvents  of  the  colouring  principle  of  ergot.* 
Several  entire  grains  being  put  into  a  phial  with  alcohol  did 
not  sensibly  colour  it;  but  a  quantity  of  the  bruised  seeds 
being  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  coloured  the  spirit  a 
brownish  red  with  a  shade  of  violet. 

"Water  boiled  in  the  same  seeds  acquired  a  beautiful 
violet  red  hue,  less  intense  than  that  of  the  alcohol.  Water  al- 
kalised  by  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  cold,  acquired  a  deep 
wine  red  hue,  but  the  colour  became  more  intense  on  the 
application  of  heat.  Water  acidulated  by  acetic  acid  was  not 
remarkably  coloured,  even  when  heated;  that  by  sulphuric 
acid  acquired  a  pale  red  tinge;  that  by  muriatic  acid  a  similar 
but  deeper  hue;  and  that  by  tartaric  acid  a  very  pale  rose 
colour;  while  by  nitric  acid  it  became  yellow,  the  colour  being 
destroyed. 

"  Water  and  alcohol,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  true  sol- 
vents of  the  colouring  principles  of  ergot;  but  water  possesses 
this  property  in  the  highest  degree. 

Effects  of  Re-agents  on  the  different  Solutions. 

"  The  Aqueous  Solution  reddened  litmus  paper,  precipitated 
acetate  of  lead  lilac,  and  lime  water  light  blue,  whilst  the  su- 
pernatant fluid  remained  green.  Acetate  of  iron  threw  down 
a  blueish  grey  precipitate.  The  solution  made  with  the  alia, 
lized  water  was  precipitated  lilac  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  pur- 
plish red  by  vinegar:  the  supernatant  fluid  remaining  rose- 
coloured. 

"  Experiments. — 1°.  Two  ounces  of  bruised  ergot  of  t) 
were  treated  with  boiling  water,  until  it  ceased  to  take  up  ai 
colour;  and  the  residue  then  treated  with  alcohol,  which  wj 
boiled  upon  it.  This  alcoholic  decoction,  which  was  of  a  yel 
lowish  red  colour,  was  then  put  into  a  retort,  and  distilled,  in 
order  to  separate  the  alcohol,  and  procure  the  matter  which  it 
had  taken  up.  The  extract  thus  obtained,  which  was  of  a 
greenish  brown  colour,  and  had  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  reddened 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  and  swelled  up  when  put  upon  live 
coals,  emitting  the  odour  of  burnt  bread. 

"  The  aqueous  decoction  was  rendered  turbid  by  chlorine 
and  galls;  when  evaporated,  it  yielded  a  brownish  red  extract, 
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of  a  taste  at  first  sweet  but  afterwards  bitter  and  nauseous. 
This  extract  reddened  strongly  litmus  paper;  but  when 
bruised  in  a  mortar  with  potash,  it  disengages  a  very  fcetid 
odour  of  ammonia.  The  ergot,  after  having  been  thus  treated 
with  water  and  alcohol,  was  divided  into  several  parcels;  one 
of  which,  treated  with  subcarbonate  of  soda,  only  faintly  co- 
loured that  alkali;  the  other,  introduced  into  a  small  coated 
glass  retort,  yielded,  on  distillation,  an  oily  product,  of  the 
consistence  of  butter.  Paper  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  plunged 
into  the  air  of  the  receiver,  which  contained  the  product,  was 
restored  to  its  natural  colour:  water  agitated  with  this  oil  was 
a  little  coloured,  acquired  a  slight  degree  of  acidity  and  a  bitr 
ter  acrid  taste;  and  when  mixed  with  potash,  it  disengaged 
ammonia.  The  charcoal  which  remained  in  the  retort,  left, 
after  its  combustion,  which  was  very  difficult,  a  grey  cinder, 
chiefly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  com- 
bination with  a  little  iron. 

"2°.  Twenty  grains  of  bruised  ergot,  distilled  on  a  slow 
fire,  with  four  ounces  of  water,  furnished  a  liquid  slightly  al- 
kaline; for  it  changed  to  blue,  litmus  paper  reddened  by  an 
acid;  to  green  the  syrup  of  violets;  and  formed  precipitates 
with  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

"  3°.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  bruised  seeds  were  washed 
en  a  silk  sieve,  to  ascertain  whether  thev  contained  starch;  but 
a  coloured  matter  only  was  obtained,  which  had  none  of  the 
properties  of  starch.  The  water  of  the  washings,  being  kept 
in  a  well  corked  flask,  after  some  days  disengaged  an  odour 
of  ammonia  mixed  with  that  of  putrid  fish. 

"4°.  As  the  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  obtained  in  the  .first 
experiment,  had  been  mixed  with  the  matter  soluble  in  water, 
the  operation  was  re-commenced  in  order  to  separate  the  pure 
resinous  part.  Twenty  grammes*  of  the  ergot  were  treated 
with  alcohol  at  40°,  until  it  ceased  to  colour  ir.  On  evaporat- 
ing the  solution,  a  blueish  red  substance  was  procured,  which 
had  an  acrid  taste,  and  afterwards  an  oil  resembling  rancid 
fish-oil.  The  alcohol,  which  came  over  in  distillation,  emitted 
an  insupportable   odour  of   bilge  water.  The  extract  placed 

*  310  Grains. 
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upon  ardent  coals,  exhaled  in  burning  the  smell  of  volatilized 
fat.  After  having  been  thus  exhausted  by  the  alcohol  the  re- 
sidue was  boiled  with  waier,  which  was  coloured  by  it  of  a 
very  beautiful  violet  red,  and  extracted  a  white  oil  that  floated 
on  its  surface.  This  oil  had  no  remarkable  smell  or  taste.  The 
colouring  matter  which  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  was  red- 
dened by  the  acid. 

"  5°.  Forty  grammes  of  bruised  ergot  of  rye  were  distilled 
in  a  coated  glass  retort,  to  the  neck  of  which  a  phial  was 
adapted  as  a  receiver.  A  gentle  heat  only  was  kepi  up  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  was  augmented  so  as 
to  redden  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  A  large  quantity  of  a  thick 
disagreeable  smelling  oil  came  over.  Litmus  paper  reddened 
by  an  acid,  and  plunged  into  the  air  of  the  receiver,  was  re- 
stored to  its  blue  colour:  and  water,  poured  upon  the  oil  to 
dissolve  the  fluid  ammoniacal  portion  of  it,  became  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
soap;  and,  which  was  more  remarkable,  it  was  strongly  alka- 
line, like  the  water  which  washed  the  oil  procured  from  the 
ergot  exhausted  by  water  and  alcohol;  and  distilled,  was 
slightly  acid.  The  charcoal  which  remained  in  the  retort  was 
very  light;  it  weighed  7.700,  so  that  the  40  grammes  of  the 
matter  employed  had  lost  32.300. 

"  6°.  Wishing  to  determine  whether  the  ergot  of  rye,  de- 
prived of  its  colouring  matter  by  water  and  alcohol,  would 
yield  a  red  colour  to  muriatic  acid,  a  portion  of  it  well  bruised 
was  put  into  this  acid  in  a  concentrated  state.  No  remarkable 
action  was  at  first  perceptible;  but  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  acid  had  acquired  a  brownish-red  colour. 

"  Application  of  the  colour  of  the  Ergot  to  wool  and  silk. — 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  this  colour,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  analogous  to  that  of  orchil,  could  be  applied  as  a 
dying  material,  I  prepared  some  wool  and  silk;  and  after  hav- 
ing allowed  them  to  steep  for  tweniy-four  hours  in  a  cold 
solution  of  alum,  containing  an  eighth  of  cream  of  tartar, 
I  plunged  them  into  an  infusion  of  ergot,  heated  to  60° 
(centig.):  they  took  the  colour  well,  and  in  a  short  time  both 
substances  were  saturated  with  a  yellowish-red  colour,  al- 
though the  bath  was  purple;  but  the  wool  was  deeper  tinged 
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than  the  silk.  This  yellowish  red  hue  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  cream  of  tartar;  for  some  of  the  silk  prepared  with  alum 
alone  acquired  in  the  same  bath  a  lilac  colour. 

"  The  colour  which  wool  and  silk  takes  in  the  infusion  of 
ergot,  previously  treated  with  alcohol,  is  a  much  purer  violet; 
because  the  spirit  takes  up  a  yellow  matter  of  an  oily  or  resi- 
nous nature,  which  also  attaches  itself  to  these  substances. 

kl  Ergot,  therefore,  contains  two  colouring  principles;  one 
soluble  in  alcohol,  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  which  impresses 
a  reddish  yellow  tint;  the  other  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  water,  and  which  is  violet  like  the  juice  of  or- 
chil, but  differs  from  it  in  its  little  s  lubility  in  alcohol. 

"  I  found,  on  endeavouring  to  discover  how  this  colour  is 
developed  in  ergot,  that  a  colour  of  a  similar  shade  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  farina  of  wheat  by  dissolving  it  in  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid;  the  colour  developing  itself  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  flour  proceeds  until  it  is  of  a  deep  violet;  but,  after 
some  hours,  it  passes  to  a  purple,  and  continues  so  at  least  for 
several  days.  This  solution  does  not  become  turbid,  nor 
change  its  hue,  on  being  diluted  with  water,  but  merely  di- 
minished in  intensity,  like  any  other  colour.  After  some  time, 
a  light  oily  pellicle  appears  upon  the  surface  of  the  diluted  so- 
lution, similar  to  what  is  seen  upon  an  infusion  of  the  ergot 
when  it  it  heated. 

"  It  is  prohable,  that  this  oily  matter  is  not  the  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  muriatic  acid  upon  the  flour;  for  I  have 
detected  it  in  flour  by  means  of  alcohol.  Conceiving  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  were  it  possible,  to  which  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  flour  the  colouring  matter  was  due,  I  dissolved 
one  part  of  pure  starch  in  muriatic  acid;  but  no  colour  was 
developed.  I  then  dissolved  fresh  gluten  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
obtained  a  blueish-grev  colour.  Observing  that  the  two  co- 
louring principles  which  flour  contained  did  not  furnish  the 
colour  when  separated,  which  they  yielded  when  united  in 
the  flour,  I  began  to  prepare  the  mucoso  saccharine  principle 
which  completes  the  composition  of  the  flour,  but  when  about 
to  mix  the  acid  solution  of  the  gluten  with  that  of  the  starch, 
I  perceived  almost  instantaneously  formed  the  beautiful  co- 
lour   of   which  I  have  spoken.  I  imagined  that  the   colour 
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would  have-  exactly  resembled  that  of  ergot,  and  this  idea 
seemed  the  more  probable,  as  I  knew  that  gluten  produced  a 
violet  colour  during  its  decomposition  in  water*:  but  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  changed  my  opinion;  1°.  Alkalies  poured 
in  excess  into  the  muriatic  solution  of  wheat,  changed  this  pur- 
ple into  a  yellow,  and  it  could  not  be  again  completely  restored 
by  the  acids.  I  could  not  detect  any  disengagement  of  volatile 
alkali  in  thus  saturating  this  solution.  The  colour  of  ergot  is 
rot  sensibly  changed  by  the  alkalies;  which  only  make  it  in- 
cline a  little  more  to  purple.  2°.  This  colour  diluted  with 
water  alkalized  to  weaken  the  acid,  is  not  fixed  upon  either 
wool  or  silk,  like  that  of  the  ergot.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  colour  developed  in  wheat  flour  by  means  of 
muriatic  acid,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  ergot;  and  thence  we 
can  draw  no  conclusion  from  these  experiments  regarding  the 
presence  of  gluten  and  starch  in  ergot.  Yet  if  there  exists  no 
true  gluten  in  ergot,  it  contains  an  azotised  substance,  since 
the  action  of  heat  upon  it  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia.  It  is  even  probable  that  it  contains  starch;  but  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  combination.  The  farina  of  rye,  mixed  with 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  coloured  it  first  yellow  and  then 
red,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  same  acid  with  ergot  which 
has  been  washed  in  water  and  alcohol. 

"  I  made  several  experiments  with  starch  and  gluten  in  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  observed,  that  the  solution  with  starch  may 
be  diluted  with  water  without  affording  any  precipitation  or 
losing  its  transparency;  while  that  of  the  gluten  is  instantly 
precipitated  in  greyish  flocculi,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  re- 
mains of  a  blueish  hue.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  gluten 
suffers  any  change  of  composition  during  its  solution  in  mu- 
riatic acid;  nor  am  I  aware  how  a  purple  tint  so  beautiful  and 
intense,  is  developed  by  the  contact  of  flour  and  muriatic  acid. 
Is  it  the  effect  of  simple  combination,  or  the  product  of  de- 
composition? My  time  does  not  permit  me  to  make  the  re- 
searches requisite  for  resolving  these  interesting  questions. 

"  From  the  above  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  ergot 
contains— 1°.  A  fawn-yellow  colouring  matter,  soluble  in  ai- 

*  Vide  Annates  da  Museum,  vol.vii.  p.  2. 
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cohol,  and  having  a  taste  resembling  that  of  fish-oil;  2°.  a 
white  oily  matter,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  appears  to  be 
very  abundant  in  the  ergot;  and  is  the  same  which  M.  Cor- 
nette  obtained  from  it  by  simple  pressure:  3°.  a  violet  colour- 
ing principle,  of  the  same  shade  as  that  of  archil,  but  differing 
from  it  bv  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  which  can  be  readily 
fixed  on  aluminated  wool  and  silk:  4°.  a  free  acid,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  determined  the  species,  but  which  I  believe  to 
be  partly  phosphoric,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  decide  from  its 
fixedness,  and  the  precipitates  which  ergot  forms  with  lime 
water,  barytes  water,  and  acetate  of  lead:  5°.  a  very  abundant 
vegeto-animal  substance,  much  disposed  to  putrefaction,  and 
which  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  oil  and  of 
ammonia  by  distillation:  6°.  a  small  quantity  of  free  ammo- 
nia, which  can  be  obtained  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water. 

"  After  these  chemical  proofs  to  which  we  have  submitted 
ergot,  can  we  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  nature  of  that 
production?  Is  it  a  new  vegetable  which  is  formed  in  the  bark 
which  ought  to  contain  the  grain  of  the  rye,  as  Decandolle 
supposes?  or  is  it  only  a  disease  of  the  grain,  produced  by  ex- 
ternal causes,  as  has  been  hitherto  generally  believed?  If,  for 
the  admission  of  this  latter  opinion,  k  be  required  that  the 
same  principles  be  found  in  the  ergot  as  in  the  natural  grains 
of  rye,  the  opinion  must  be  given  up;  as  scarcely  any  starch, 
which  the  rye  contains  in  great  abundance,  can  be  detected  in 
it.  Neither  can  gluten  be  separated  from  it,  at  least  in  its  na- 
tural state;  but  there  exists  in  it,  as  in  healthy  rye,  a  substance 
which,  on  being  decomposed  by  heat,  furnishes,  like  starch, 
an  acid;  and  another  which  supplies  ammonia,  like  gluten.  If 
the  physical  properties  also  of  ergot  be  examined,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  regard  it  a  disease  of  the  g'ain:  as  it  pre- 
serves, to  a  certain  degree,  its  original  form,  and  the  remains 
of  the  furrow,  which  characterize  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia.  fn 
the  interior  also  the  ergot  presents  a  structure  formed  of  white 
shining  grains,  like  that  of  the  natural  rye. 

"  It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  this  disease  the  rye  chiefly 
suffers  in  its  amylaceous  principle;  since  scarcely  any  trace  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  ergot,  and  the  starch  is  replaced  by  a 
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mucous  matter.  The  gluten  is  not  in  its  natural  state;  but  has 
suffered  a  change,  which  has  modified  its  properties,  and 
given  birth  to  a  thick  oil  and  ammonia.  Finally,  I  think  we 
may  regard  the  ergot  of  rye  as  the  effect  of  putridity:  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  the  acrid  matter,  and  the  putrescent  ani- 
mal substance  contained  in  the  ergot,  which  produce  the 
poisonous  effect  it  has  on  the  animal  economy." 

This  paper  is  followed  by  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Sclera^ 
tium  steriorum;  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn: 

"1°.  This  species  of  Sclerotium  differs  from  the  ergot  of 
rye  in  its  infusion,  being  colourless  and  devoid  of  acidity;  it  is 
also  precipitated  more  copiously  by  alcohol,  galls,  and  chlo- 
rine; it  is  much  more  mucilaginous  than  that  of  the  ergot;  the 
watery  extract  has  no  acrid,  disagreeable  taste,  like  that  of  the 
ergot;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sweet  and  mucilaginous,  like  that 
of  mushrooms. 

a2°.  Submitted  to  distillation  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  does  not 
vield  as  large  a  quantity  of  buteraceous  oil  as  the  ergot;  the 
air  of  the  receiver  is  alkaline  like  that  of  the  ergot;  but  the 
product  is  more  fluid  and  acid. 

"  3°.  The  ergot  contains  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  not  found  in 
the  sclerotium:  it  also  contains  exclusively  a  species  of  very 
acrid  resin.  Finally,  ergot  contains  ready-formed  ammonia, 
which  may  be  procured  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water; 
the  sclerotium  yields  it  only  at  a  red  heat.  Such  are  the  essen- 
tial differences  in  the  composition  of  these  two  productions." 


Scarpa? $  Improved  Operation  for  Aneurism. 

[Trom  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  May  1817-] 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  your 
readers,  a  communication  received  in  a  letter  from  Professor 
Scarpa,  dated  March  30th,  the  object  of  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunter's  Operation  for  Aneurism. 

I  am,  Sir, 
30,  Edgeware  Road,  Yourobedient  servant, 

April  IS.  James  Briggs. 
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u  During  the  last  year,  I  have  made  many  experiments  on 
animals  after  the  manner  of  Jones,  in  order  to  determine  the 
most  useful  method  of  tying  the  large  arteries  of  the  limbs. 
From  these  experiments  I  have  drawn  several  useful  results, 
which  I  shall  shortly  publish;  but  one  of  them  has  particu- 
larly arrested  my  attention,  viz.  that,  on  the  fourth  day  from 
the  operation,  the  ligature  may  be  safely  removed  from  the 
artery,  as  the  cohesion  and  closure  of  the  vessel  is  then  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  impetus  of  the  blood;  and,  conse- 
quently-, that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  is  usual,  to  wait  until  the 
ulcerative  process  has  loosened  the  ligature  from  the  artery. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  days  of  valuable  time  is  thus  lost, 
during  its  detachment,  which  might  be  much  more  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  wound,  freed 
from  every  extraneous  body,  and  disposed  to  heal  by  the 
first  intention. 

"The  first  trial  was  made  on  a  man,  on  account  of  a  pop- 
liteal aneurism,  three  months  ago.  The  ligature  was  removed 
from  the  femoral  artery  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation; 
and  the  result  perfectly  answered  my  expectation,  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  aneurism  being  no  longer  renewed.  As  soon  as  I 
have  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  similar  to  this,  I 
design  to  give  a  full  detailed  account  of  them.  I  find,  in  per- 
forming the  operation  in  this  manner,  that  a  small  compress 
[cylinder]  of  cloth,  imbued  with  ointment,  interposed  between 
the  artery  and  ligature,  is  of  great. utility,  and,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable, in  rendering  the  removal  of  the  ligature  easy; 
whereas,  when  applied  singly  round  the  vessel,  it  is  so  im- 
bedded between  the  internal  and  middle  ruptured  coats,  as  to 
make  the  division  of  it  unusually  difficult  and  dangerous.  By 
this  method,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  readily  and  safely  di- 
vided upon  the  compress. 

Pavia,  March  30,  1817." 

We  expect  further  information  from  this  truly  illustrious: 
professor;  but  may,  at  present,  be  permitted  to  remark  (as  we 
did  concerning  the  silken  ligatures  proposed  by  some  English 
surgeons)  that,  after  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  for  aneurism, 
and  after  a  successful  amputation  on  Mr.  Allison's  method. 
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we  have  often  seen  complete  union  by  the  first  intent,  except- 
ing where  it  was  interrupted  by  the  ligatures,  the  ends  of 
which  were  permitted  to  hang  out  till  the  parts  attached  to 
the  arteries  were,  in  a  few  days,  so  loosened  by  suppuration 
as  to  be  removed  without  violence. 


On  a  new  Species  of  Resin  from  India.  By  J.  F.  Daniell, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.  " 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  for  March  1817.] 

The  resinous  substance,  the  properties  of  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe,  was  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  B.  Ker.  Its  history  is  this. — A  lady  brought 
from  India  a  work-box  that  had  been  varnished:  the  varnish 
looked  particularly  clear,  and  had  borne  the  heat  of  the  climate 
without  cracking  or  changing  colour.  Some  distinguished  art- 
ists saw  it,  and  admired  its  peculiar  beauty.  The  lady  sent 
to  the  Rajah  from  whom  she  haKd  originally  procured  it,  and 
he  remitted  her  an  hamper  full  of  stone  bottles,  containing 
the  varnish,  informing  her  that  it  was  employed  in  all  his  or- 
namental work,  and  that  it  was  used  just  as  it  was  extracted 
from  the  tree  from  which  it  was  procured,  by  incision.  The 
name  of  the  tree  he  unfortunately  omitted  to  send*  Its  ori- 
ginal consistence  is  that  of  cream,  and  when  spread  upon 
white  paper,  it  dries  quickly,  is  colourless,  and  of  a  brilliant 
polish,  never  cracking  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  speci- 
mens which  were  sent  over  were  put  into  the  bottles  upon 
being  collected,  and  the  precaution  was  taken  of  filling  their 
necks  with  water.  Notwithstanding  this,  their  contents  had 
become  perfectly  solid.  In  the  state  in  which  I  received  it  the 
resin  was  opake,  except  just  at  the  exterior  coat,  which  was 
slightly  translucent,  of  a  very  pale  green  colour,  conchoidai 
fracture,  and  of  a  lustre  intermediate  between  resin  and  wax. 
It  was  tasteless,  easily  pulverized,  and  inodorous.  It  inflamed 
with  violence,  and  deposited  much  carbonaceous  matter  whilst 
burning,  and  diffused  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  1033. 
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Two  hundred  grains  of  it  pulverized  were  boiled  for  three 
hours  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  water:  it  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours.  The  resin,  on  being  collected  and 
dried,  had  lost  in  weight  only  0.8  of  a  grain.  The  infusion 
was  reduced  by  evaporation,  and  it  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing properties.  Muriate  of  tin  threw  down  a  dark  brown  pow- 
der; solution  of  chlorine  in  water  produced  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate; and  muriate  of  alumina,  when  boiled  with  it,  became 
cloudy.  These  are  the  indications  of  extractive  matter. 

It  was  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  cold  alcohol.  Much 
of  it  was  dissolved,  but  an  insoluble  white  powder  remained, 
and  did  not  decrease  in  quantity  by  boiling. 

The  same  white  substance  was  left  when  the  resin  was 
acted  upon  by  ether  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  was  col- 
lected upon  a  filter  well  washed  with  alcohol,  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  weighed  75  grains. 

The  alcoholic  solution  was  colourless,  and  had  a  very  pecu- 
liar smell,  resembling  that  of  the  bruised  stalks  of  green  vege- 
tables: water  instantly  precipitated  the  resin.  It  was  evapo- 
rated at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  a  light  yellow  transparent 
resin  remained,  which  weighed  127  grains.  The  same  resin 
was  collected  from  the  ethereal  solution. 

The  undissolved  residue  was  inflammable  and  burned  with 
much  smoke  and  a  pleasant  smell.  It  possessed  no  elasticity 
to  the  touch,  but  felt  like  powdered  starch.  It  was  not  affected 
by  any  temperature  under  360°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  when 
it  began  to  fuse  and  melted  by  a  continuation  of  the  heat  into 
a  deep-brown  transparent  resin.  The  resin  which  had  been 
dissolved  by  alcohol  began  to  soften  at  100°,  and  the  original 
resin  at  220°.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  most  fusible  was 
932;  of  the  least  fusible  100. 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  probable,  that  the  pe- 
culiar good  properties  of  this  resin,  as  a  varnish,  arose  from 
the  resistance  of  the  latter  ingredient  to  the  action  of  heat 
and  chemical  menstrua,  and  that  in  nature  the  most  fusible 
resin  was  the  solvent  of  the  least  fusible.  I  was  the  more 
anxious  to  find  out  some  means  of  again  combining  the  two 
in  the  fluid  state,  as  I  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  compound 
might  prove  an  useful  acquisition  to  the  arts. 
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Acetic  acid  acted  upon  the  resin  in  the  same  way  as  spirits 
o(  wine,  turpentine,  and  ether:  it  dissolved  one  portion  and 
left  the  other.  Fifty  grains  of  the  natural  resin  and  of  the  two 
separate  resins  were  boiled  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  upon  the 
most  fusible  was  very  violent.  Nitrous  gas  was  given  off,  and 
it  was  first  converted  into  a  deep  orange-coloured  substance, 
and  then  dissolved.  The  other  two  required  longer  digestion 
;md  a  stronger  acid,  but  were  finally  dissolved,  after  having 
been  converted  to  a  deep  orange  colour.  Water  added  to  the 
solutions  produced  a  yellow  precipitate,  very  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  inflammable.  Lime  water  produced  no  change, 
proving  that  no  oxalic  acid  had  been  formed;  but  acetate  of 
lead  threw  down  a  copious  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  nitric  solution,  upon  standing  for  some 
days,  emitted  a  very  strong  smell  of  apples.  It  produced  a 
slight  cloud  in  solution  of  isinglass. 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  dissolved  the  most  fusible  resin 
copiously,  the  least  fusible  sparingly.  They  were  precipitated 
by  muriatic  acid,  and  re-dissolved  by  excess. 

Olive  oil  combined  with  the  natural  resin;  but  the  com- 
pound was  opake.  When  previously  melted,  it  united  with 
linseed  oil,  forming  a  drying  varnish,  but  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  When  subjected  to  distillation,  a  thick  oil  came  over, 
possessing  a  strong  empyreumatic  colour.  It  was  taken  up  by 
alcohol,  from  which  it  was  again  precipitated  by  the  affusion 
of  water.  A  small  quantity  of  carbon  was  left  in  the  retort. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  least  fusible 
resin  approaches  in  its  characters  to  copal,  differing,  however, 
from  it,  in  being  insoluble  in  ether. 

After  many  fruitless  trials,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing the  solution  of  the  resins,  either  combined  or  separate,  by 
the  following  process.  Equal  parts  of  camphorated  spirits  of 
wine  and  oil  of  turpentine  were  put  into  a  flask,  and  about  an 
eighth  part  of  ammonia  added  to  them.  The  resin  was  then 
put  in,  in  fine  powder,  and  the  whole  boiled  together.  The  tur- 
pentine does  not  unite  with  the  spirits  of  wine;  but  from  the 
agitation  of  boiling,  they  become  intimately  blended,  and 
thus  mixed,  they  act  upon  the  resin  and  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely. The  addition  of  ammonia  to  either  spirits  of  wine  or 
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turpentine  separately,  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Upon 
being  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  liquid  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions.  The  lower  is  transparent  and  brown, 
the  upper  opake;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  likewise  be. 
comes  clear,  and  is  nearly  devoid  of  colour.  It  has  a  slight 
tinge  of  green,  and  when  spread  upon  white  paper,  it  quickly 
dries,  and  forms  a  remarkably  tough  and  glossy  varnish.  Its 
specific  gravity  shows  that  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  spirits 
of  wine;  it  retains,  however,  a  strong  smell  of  the  turpentine. 
Very  little  of  the  resin  is  left  in  solution  in  the  lower  stra- 
tum of  liquid,  but  nearly  all  the  camphor;  and  when  poured 
upon  paper,  it  evaporates,  leaving  it  behind  in-Avhite  powder, 
without  any  stain. 

The  mean  of  the  three  analyses  of  the  natural  resin,  one 
made  by  ether,  and  the  other  two  by  alcohol,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing result: 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  -  0.4 
Resin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  -  62.6 
Resin  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether      -      37.0 

100.0 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  if  this  resin  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity,  that  it  may  become  a  very  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  arts. 


On  some  Combinations  of  Platinum.  By  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Cooper.  Addressed  to  the  Editor. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  for  March  1817.] 

I  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you,  an  account  of  some  new  com- 
binations of  platinum,  which  I  discovered  while  engaged  in 
experiments  on  that  metal:  should  you  conceive  them  of  suffi- 
cient interest,  you  will  be  pleased  to  afford  them  a  place  in 
your  Journal. 

-    I  have  obtained  an  alloy  of  this  metal,  different  from  any 
hitherto  recorded;  it  is  a  compound  of  7  parts  platinum,  16 
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copper,  and  1  zinc.  The  platinum  and  copper  are  first  fused 
with  the  usual  precaution  of  covering  the  metals  with  char- 
coal, and  adding  a  flux  of  borax.  When  it  is  in  perfect  fusion, 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the  zinc  is  added,  and  after  stir- 
ring the  mass,  an  alloy  will  be  formed,  having  the  colour, 
malleability,  and  nearly  the  ductility  of  alloyed  gold  of  16 
carats  fine:  so  striking  is  its  resemblance  to  that  precious 
metal,  that  it  might,  with  equal  facility,  be  employed  for  the 
fabrication  of  articles  of  utility  and  ornament,  as  it  never  be- 
comes oxidated  by  exposure  to  air,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, nor  is  it  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  unless  at  a  boiling 
heat. 

I  have  stated  this  alloy  to  be  eminently  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, but  it  is  only  so  when  absolutely  free  from  iron.  I  have 
found  the  presence  of  \  a  grain  of  iron  in  4oz.  of  the  alloy, 
has  rendered  it  very  brittle,  and  has  consequently  impaired 
both  its  malleability  and  ductility, 

The  pure  alloy  can  be  rolled  into  laminae,  as  thin  as  gold, 
and  I  have  drawn  it  into  wire  7|^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
in  either  of  these  states  it  can  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  not  less  than  1.25. 

It  has  generally  been  stated,  that  there  exist  two  oxides  of 
platinum,  an  opinion  with  which  I  am  willing  to  coincide,  but 
I  apprehend,  that  the  proportions  of  oxygen  are  too  highly 
rated,  and  that  instead  of  oxides,  triple  salts,  mixed  with  the 
oxides,  have  been  obtained. 

The  two  oxides  are  stated  by  Chenevix,  to  contain  7  and 
13  oxygen,  combined  with  100  metal,  and  by  Berzelius, 
8. 287  and  16.38  oxygen  with  100  platinum;  but  the  sequel,  I 
think,  shows  that  the  protoxide  has  never  before  been  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  and  that  it  consists  of  100  platinum, 
united  with  only  4.317  oxygen.  Indeed,  the  methods  used 
by  Chenevix,  must  have  procured  him  triple  salts.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Berzelius,  seems  equally  liable  to  objection.  He 
obtained  his  peroxide  by  precipitating  muriate  of  platinum  by 
quicksilver;  but  in  such  cases,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  of  mercury  in  the  precipitate;  and  his  me- 
thod oi  procuring  the  proto.de  is  not  less  objectionable.  He 
obtains  5t  by  exposing  muriate  of  platinum  to  heat,  ascertain- 
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ing  the  quantity  of  chlorine  given  off,  and  estimating  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  that  in  other  substances  exists  in  the 
bases,  united  to  an  equal  quantity  of  chlorine. 

The  protoxide  may  by  obtained  by  pouring  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  mercury  into  a  dilute  solution  of  muriate 
of  platinum,  in  hot  water;  a  dense  powder  will  precipitate, 
varying  in  colour  from  deep  brown  to  yellow,  and  sometimes 
olive  green.  The  powder,  which  is  a  compound  of  calomel 
and  protoxide  of  platinum,  is  to  be  very  carefully  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  exposed  to  a  heat,  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
raise  the  calomel:  that  being  done,  there  will  remain  an  in- 
tense black  powder,  which  is  the  protoxide  of  platinum. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  this  oxide, 
which  has  always  been  much  over-rated,  I  have  undertaken  a 
variety  of  experiments.  100  grains  of  the  powder  were  heated 
to  intense  redness  in  a  bent  tube  of  green  bottle  glass,  fur- 
nished with  a  cap  and  stop  cock,  and  exhausted  of  common 
air.  After  giving  off  12.5  cubic  in.  of  oxygen,  which  were 
collected  over  mercury,  the  oxide  was  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state:  on  examination,  the  metal  was  found  to  be  very  slightly 
coherent,  but  sufficiently  so  to  enable  me  to  remove  it  in  one 
piece:  it  was  now  weighed,  and  found  to  have  lost  4.7  grains: 
on  examining  the  oxygen  that  had  been  liberated,  it  was  found 
to  be  quite  pure,  as  it  required  for  its  saturation,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  twice  its  volume  of  pure  hydrogen. 

100  grains  of  the  oxide,  mixed  with  30  grains  of  pure  lamp 
black,  were  introduced  into  a  similar  tube,  with  stop  cock,  &c. 
which,  after  exhaustion,  was  heated  as  before  to  redness:  the 
cock  was  afterv/ards  opened  under  mercury,  and  the  gas  re- 
ceived in  a  graduated  jar:  it  measured  12.8  cubic  in.;  and 
this  gas,  on  being  exposed  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potass,  was 
all  absorbed,  except  a  residuum  of  0.35  cubic  in.,  which  pos- 
sessed all  the  characters  of  azote.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that 
the  gas  absorbed,  was  carbonic  acid. 

The  materials  in  the  retort,  being  taken  out  and  weighed, 
were  found  to  have  lost  6.3.  gr:  12.5  cubic  in.  of  carbonic 
acid  were  produced,  which,  reduced  to  standard  temperature, 
would,  according  to  De  Saussure,  weigh  5.96,  leaving  a  dif- 
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ference  of  one-third  of  a  grain,  a  trifling  loss,  probably  arising 
from  an  increased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  portion  of  the  oxide,  mixed  with  sulphur,  was  exposed 
to  heat;  sulphurous  acid  was  disengaged,  but,  through  acci- 
dent, the  results  were  not  collected. 

A  curious  property  of  this  oxide  should  here  be  mentioned. 
When  heated  per  se,  or  with  combustibles,  it  is  easily  re- 
duced, but  when  mixed  with  enamellers  flux,  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  a  very  intense  heat,  without  decomposition;  indeed, 
it  has  withstood  reduction  in  the  most  violent  degree  of  heat 
I  was  able  to  give  it.  From  this  property,  it  will  become  an 
article  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  art  of  enamelling,  as 
all  blacks  hitherto  employed,  are  compounds  of  iron,  cobalt, 
or  manganese,  which  only  afford  a  black  colour,  when  used  in 
body,  the  lighter  washes  appearing  either  purple,  blue,  or 
brown,  as  either  of  these  oxides  predominate.  We  can  now, 
however,  produce  an  enamel  colour,  which  preserves  an  in- 
tense black  in  the  lighter  shades,  and  is,  moreover,  capable  of 
sustaining  the  most  violent  fire,  without  injury,  which  none 
of  the  former  colours  will  bear,  without  change;  and  hence  I 
conceive  the  artist  is  at  length  in  possession  of  one  of  the  most 
important  colours,  which,  among  a  few  others,  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  with  enamellers.  From  the  success  I  have  hi- 
therto met  with,  I  may  indulge  in  the  hope,  that  my  endea- 
vours will  enable  me  to  succeed  in  producing,  for  the  use  of 
the  enameller,  a  complete  set  of  permanent  colours  and  bases, 
the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  has  probably  re- 
tarded that  branch  of  art  from  reaching  the  eminence  it  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining. 

There  is  another  very  valuable  colour,  produced  by  preci- 
pitating a  neutral  solution  of  platinum,  by  metallic  tin,  which 
is  brown,  and  like  the  foregoing,  is  capable  of  bearing  any  de- 
gree of  heat  without  decomposition.  The  process  is  tedious, 
requiring  many  days  before  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  preci- 
pitated. The  precipitate  of  platinum,  by  muriate  of  tin,  may 
also  be  employed,  but  it  is  neither  so  bright  a  colour,  nor  so 
dense  as  that  by  tin  alone. 

The  black  oxide  of  platinum,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
protoxide,  is  not  soluble  in  any  acid,  except  the  muriatic.  By 
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long  digestion,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,lt  dissolves  in  this 
acid  without  effervescence,  and  a  dark  coloured  solution  is 
obtained,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  on  platinum;  its  habitudes  being  precisely  those 
of  that  salt  so  obtained.  It  is  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  its 
crystals  present  a  similar  aspect  to  those  of  the  nitro-muriatic 
salt,  or  muriate  of  platinum,  as  it  is  called:  when  heated, 
water,  at  first,  is  disengaged,  and  lastly,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  chlorine. 

From  the. foregoing  results,  we  may  deduce  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  platinum.  The  protoxide  gives  off  by  heat  12.5 
cubic  in.  of  oxygen,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  48°,  weigh 
4.317  gr.,  which  accords  with  its  loss  of  weight,  excepting  a 
trifling  loss  of  one-third  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  moisture: 
from  the  result,  we  calculate 

4.317:95.682") 

4.517:  100.      J  •^~lb* 

as  the  equivalent  expression  of  an  atom  of  platinum. 

By  pouring  a  neutral  solution  of  tartrate  of  soda  into  mu- 
riate of  platinum,  moderately  diluted,  no  action  takes  place 
while  cold;  but  if  it  be  heated  to  about  180°  or  200°  of  Fah- 
renheit, a  decomposition  ensues,  an  instantaneous  change  of 
colour  is  produced,  and  a  blackish  powder  precipitates.  This 
powder  requires  considerable  washing,  with  repeated  affu- 
sions of  boiling  water  to  free  it  entirely  from  the  acids;  if  it 
be  now  dried,  it  will  appear  of  a  grayish  black  colour.  To  de- 
termine its  composition,  it  was  dried  on  a  sand  bath,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  300°,  in  order  to  free  it  entirely  from 
loose  water:  it  was  then  heated  in  a  tube  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  former  experiments,  but  nothing  was  given  off 
except  a  small  quantity  of  water  too  minute  to  be  collected; 
its  amount  was  estimated  by  heating  100  grains  to  redness  by 
which  it  lost  2,8  grs.;  no  ascertainable  quantity  of  gas  was  dis- 
engaged, for  on  opening  the  stop  cock  under  mercury  after 
the  vessel  had  cooled,  the  mercury  rushed  in  and  filled  the 
tube,  with  the  exception  of  the  remnant  that  had  escaped  the 
air  pump.  I  made  other  experiments  with  precisely  the  same 
results;  all  therefore  that  I  could  obtain  from  this  substance, 
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was  platinum  and  water,  and  I  consider  it  as  a  hydrate  of  that 
metal.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  necessity  of  washing  this 
powder  with  large  quantities  of  water,  and  if  this  be  not  at- 
tended to,  both  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  will 
be  obtained  on  heating  it,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tar- 
taric acid. 

If  we  consider  the  equivalent  of  an  atom  of  platinum  to  be 
22,164,  we  must  conclude  the  hydrate  to  be  composed  of  two 
atoms  of  platinum  and  one  of  water;  should  it  be  considered 
like  other  hydrates  as  constituted  of  one  atom  of  platinum 
and  one  of  water,  then  th^  equivalent  expression  of  the  atom 
of  platinum  must  be  doubled,  and  it  will  be  44,328. 

It  possesses  th$  peculiar  character  of  other  hydrates:  when 
heated,  it  undergoes  no  change  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of 
ignition,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  and  its  par- 
ticles are  seen  to  approximate  considerably.  This  effect  is 
easily  shown,  by  heating  a  few  grains  of  the  hydrate  upon  a 
strip  of  platinum,  over  a  spirit  lamp. 

I  have  reduced  considerable  quantities  of  this  hydrate  in 
crucibles  of  various  kinds,  and  have  always  found  it  to  occupy 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  bulk  it  filled  before  ignition,  even 
if  pressed  together  with  considerable  force:  after  undergoing 
this  process,  its  particles  are  so  agglutinated,  as  to  resist  se- 
paration, and  when  struck  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  upon 
a  hard  surface,  it  extends  considerably  before  it  separates; 
by  repeated  heating  and  hammering,  it  may  be  wrought  into  a 
solid  bar.  This  will  afford  the  most  ready  and  easy  method  of 
making  malleable  platinum,  an  operation  allowed  to  be  diffi- 
cult of  execution.  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  reducing  it  into 
bars  which  have  undergone  the  operation  of  rolling  into  very 
fine  laminae,  and  have  also  drawn  it  into  wire  7|^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  some  other  experiments  upon 
this  subject,  of  which  I  shall  send  you  the  results. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  T.  COOPER, 

76,  Drury-Iane, 

March  16th,  1817. 
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Some  Experiments  and  Observations  on  a  new  Acid  Substance* 
By  M.  Faraday,  Chem.  Assistant  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  for  March  1817.] 

Sir  H.  Davy,  daring  his  investigations  on  flame,  discovered 
a  method  of  exhibiting  those  combinations  of  bodies,  which 
he  had  ascertained  to  take  place  at  temperatures  below  that 
sufficient  to  inflame  them;  and  whilst  pursuing  his  enquiries 
on  these  new  and  singular  phenomena,  observed  the  formation 
oi  a  peculiar  acid  body  from  ether.  He  has  mentioned  this 
body  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  which  will 
shortly  be  published;  and  he  requested  me  to  make  some  ex- 
periments on  this  substance,  the  results  of  which  I  shall  now 
at  his  desire  detail. 

When  a  fine  platina  wire  is  heated  and  placed  over  the  sur- 
face of  ether,  in  an  open  glass,  a  pale  lambent  flame  plays 
around  it,  and  peculiar  pungent  fumes  arise.  Generally  the 
heat  of  the  wire  is  increased;  it  becoming  at  last  red,  and 
even  white  hot,  and  frequently  inflaming  the  ether.  If  a  heated, 
glass  or  earthen-ware  rod  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the 
ether,  the  pale  flame  is  seen,  and  the  vapours  arise,  but  the 
effect  soon  ceases,  from  the  cooling  of  the  heated  substance. 
The  production  of  these  fumes  takes  place  at  all  tempera- 
tures, from  a  heat  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury, 
until  the  ether  is  inflamed. 

The  vapours  are  very  acrid  and  pungent,  and  very  much 
resemble  chlorine  in  smell:  they  affect  the  eyes  in  a  manner 
similar  to  azotane:  they  redden  moistened  litmus  paper. 
When  a  rod  dipped  in  ammonia  is  held  in  them,  they  com- 
bine with  the  alkali,  producing  white  fumes. 

Sulphuric  ether  produces  them  most  abundantly,  but  they 
may  be  obtained  from  the  other  ethers  also.  When  nitric  ether 
is  used,  as  it  inflames  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  it  is  more 
difficult  so  to  manage  the  wire,  as  to  produce  the  vapours: 
but  if  it  be  previously  mixed  with  solution  of  potash,  or  other 
alkalies,  then  it  succeeds  as  well  ns  sulphuric  ether,  and  the 
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vapours  formed,  being  unmixed  with  any  nitrous  vapours, 
are  unequivocal  in  their  characters. 

Muriatic  ether  mixed  with  potash  also  produces  the  pecu- 
liar vapour,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  sulphuric  or  nitric  ether. 
The  wire  easily  retains  its  temperature,  but  does  not  very 
often  inflame  the  fluid. 

Acetic  ether  requires  to  be  warmed  before  it  will  succeed 
well  in  preserving  the  wire  at  a  red  heat;  and  I  have  never 
yet  observed  the  formation  of  the  acid  fumes  from  it. 

I  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  the  acid  in  a  pure 
form:  for  this  purpose,  some  ether  was  thrown  into  a  bladder, 
which  was  then  filled  with  common  air,  and  the  mixture 
of  air  and  vapour  made  to  traverse  a  heated  glass  tube,  con- 
taining pieces  of  platina  wire  and  foil;  the  end  of  the  tube  des- 
cended into  a  bottle  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  after 
passing  many  bladders  of  air  slowly  through  the  tube,  the 
results  were  examined.  Some  charcoal  remained  on  the  pieces 
of  platina;  much  carbonic  acid  had  been  formed  and  dissi- 
pated; and  there  was  found  in  the  bottle  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  peculiar  acid. 

The  quantity  obtained  in  this  way,  even  after  the  process 
had  been  continued  for  some  hours,  was  very  small.  The  so- 
lution was  clear  and  colourless,  of  a  slightly  acid  taste  and 
strong  irritating  smell.  It  reddened  litmus  paper,  as  did  also 
its  vapours.  When  heated,  the  acid  was  quickly  dissipated, 
leaving,  on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  slight  coally  mark 
on  the  capsule. 

I  distilled  some  of  the  solution  from  fused  muriate  of  lime, 
hoping  to  procure  the  acid  in  its  pure  form,  but  obtained  no 
decisive  results.  No  permanent  gas  was  given  off,  nor  did  any 
fluid  distil  over,  until  the  acid  was  decomposed  by  the  heat? 
but  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  present  distinct  phenomena,- 

The  solution  of  the  acid  added  to  ammonia,  combined  with 
it  and  formed  a  neutral  salt,  which,  by  careful  evaporation, 
was  obtained  in  the  solid  form.  This  was  very  volatile,  rising 
at  a  temperature  even  below  that  of  boiling  water,  and  produc- 
ing a  peculiar  foetid  smell,  not  much  like  the  acid,  but  quite 
as  unpleasant. 

Muriate  of  lime  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
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triple  muriate  being  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  separating; 
and  as  the  new  acid  appeared  to  possess  affinities  in  some 
cases  not  even  so  strong  as  those  of  carbonic  acid,  I  hoped  to 
obtain  it  pure  by  a  similar  decomposition;  but  on  making  the 
experiment,  was  still  unsuccessful.  The  salt  being  distilled 
with  fused  muriate  of  lime,  nothing  came  over  but  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluid,  possessing  no  acid  properties,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  water:  a  decomposition  had  however  taken 
place;  for  on  increasing  the  heat,  ammonia  was  driven  over; 
but  here,  as  before,  the  small  quantity  I  could  use  was 
against  the  experiment. 

The  acid  solution  added  to  potash  and  soda  saturated  them, 
and  rendered  them  neutral.  The  solution  with  potash  bore 
the  application  of  heat  for  some  time,  until  a  certain  degree 
of  concentration  being  obtained,  it  began  to  decompose,  and 
soon  became  strongly  alkaline,  the  acid  flying  off.  When  in 
this  state,  if  suffered  to  cool,  it  crystallised;  and  if  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  soon  deliquesced.  If  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  heated,  the  subsalt  was  decomposed,  and  the  acid  de- 
stroyed. 

The  neutral  alkaline  solutions  precipitated  salts  of  silver 
and  mercury,  but  not  of  other  metals:  the  precipitates  were 
soluble  in  a  large  proportion  of  water. 

The  acid  solution  decomposes  the  carbonate  and  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  giving  off  carbonic  acid: 
it  also  decomposes  the  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  has  no 
action  on  the  carbonate  of  lime,  even  when  newly  precipi- 
tated; and  in  several  other  cases  I  have  thought  its  affinities 
were  weaker  than  those  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  alkalies  are  decomposed 
by  the  common  acids,  and  the  peculiar  vapour  flies  off;  so 
much  however  is  generally  decomposed  by  the  acid  or  heat 
(if  evaporated),  as  to  discolour  the  residuum. 

From  the  small  quantities  in  which  I  have  been  able  to 
form  it,  I  had  no  hope  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  its 
constituent  parts;  but  from  some  minute  experiments,  I  judge 
it  to  be  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  charcoal.  A  neu- 
tral solution  of  it  with  potash  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
distilled,  2.17  cubical  inches  of  gas  were  received  over  mer- 
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cury,  and  much  charcoal  remained  with  the  alkali  in  the  re- 
tort. The  gas  rendered  lime  water  turbid,  and  being  agitated 
with  solution  of  potash,  became  1.6  cubical  inches.  This  was 
inflammable,  and  burned  with  a  light  flame;  four  volumes  of 
it  detonated  by  the  electric  spark  with  six  of  oxygen,  became 
two,  which  with  four  of  nitrous  gas  became  two;  so  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydro-carbo- 
nate. Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  charcoal  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elements  of  the  acid:  the  latter,  from  the  quan- 
tity left  in  the  retort,  appearing  to  be  in  very  great  proportion. 

The  peculiar  character  of  this  acid  is  the  irritating  effect  it 
produces  on  the  eyes  and  nostrils.  In  this  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  oxalic  acid,  but  is  more  pungent.  This  character  be- 
longs in  part  to  its  salts;  at  least  its  combination  with  ammo- 
nia, when  volatilised,  possesses  similar  powers,  though  not  so 
strong. 

Among  other,  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  it,  I  used  an  at- 
mosphere of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  place  of  common 
air>  and  receiving  the  gas  over  mercury,  was  in  hopes  of  se- 
parating the  carbonic  acid  by  lime  or  some  other  agent,  which 
would  leave  the  new  acid.  I  also  distilled  the  neutral  solution 
of  it  with  potash,  until  rendered  alkaline;  but  the  very  small 
quantities  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
quits  its  compounds,  have  prevented  the  performance  of  any 
decisive  experiments  upon  it;  and  until  some  other  process 
has  been  discovered  for  producing  it,  there  is  little  hopes  of 
its  being  obtained  in  the  pure  state. 


On  the  Oopas,  or  Poison  Tree  of  Java. 

BY  T  HORSFIELD,  M.  D. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  IV.] 

The  singular  imposition  on  the  scientific  world,  respecting 
the  Oopas  tree,  published  in  Holland  in  1783,  makes  the  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Horsfield,  given  in  this  volume,  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

The  history  and  origin  of  this  celebrated  forgery  still  re- 
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main  a  mystery.  Foersch,  who  put  his  name  to  the  publica- 
tion, was  a  surgeon  in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. Having  hastily  picked  up  some  vague  information  con- 
cerning the  oopas,  he  carried  it  to  Europe,  where  his  notes 
were  arranged,  doubtless  by  a  different  hand,  in  such  a  form, 
as  by  their  plausibility  and  appearance  of  truth,  to  be  gene- 
rallv  credited.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  surprising  that  so  pal- 
pable a  falsehood  should  have  been  asserted  with  so  much 
boldness,  and  have  remained  so  long  without  refutation — or 
that  a  subject  of  a  nature  so  curious  and  so  easily  investigated, 
relating  to  its  principal  colony,  should  not  have  been  enquired 
into,  and  corrected  by  the  naturalists  of  the  mother  country. 

To  a  person  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  island,  with  the  manners  of  the  Princes  of  Java,  and 
their  relation  to  the  Dutch  Government  at  that  period,  or  with 
its  internal  history  during  the  last  50  years,  the  first  glance  at 
the  account  of  Foersch  must  have  evinced  its  falsity  and  mis- 
representation. 

But  though  the  account  just  mentioned,  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  situation  of  the  poison  tree,  to  its  effects  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  to  the  application  said  to  have  been 
made  of  the  oopas  on  criminals  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  the  poisonous  substance  itself,  and 
its  mode  of  collection,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  extra- 
vagant forgery, — the  existence  of  a  tree  on  Java,  from  whose 
sap  a  poison  is  prepared,  equal  in  fatality,  when  thrown  into 
the  circulation,  to  the  strongest  animal  poisons  hitherto  known, 
is  a  fact,  which  is  fully  established  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
sent paper. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  poison  is  called,  antshar,  and 
grows  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  work  of  Rumphius  contains  a  long  account  of  the 
oopas,  under  the  denomination  of  arbor  toxicaria:  the  tree 
does  not  grow  on  Amboina,  and  his  description  was  made 
from  the  information  he  obtained  from  Macassar. 

His  figure  was  drawn  from  a  branch  of  that  which  was 
called  the  male  tree,  sent  to  him  from  the  same  place,  and 
established  the  identity  of  the  poison  tree  of  Macassar  and  the. 
other  eastern  islands  with  the  antshar  of  Java. 
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The  account  of  this  author  is  too  extensive  to  be  abridged 
in  this  place;  it  concentrates  all  that  has  till  lately  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  It  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  darts,  formerly  employed 
in  the  wars  of  the  eastern  islands,  on  the  human  system,  and 
of  the  remedies  by  which  their  effect  was-  counteracted  and 
Cured. 

The  simple  sap  of  the  arbor  toxicaria,  (according  to  Rum- 
phius,)  is  harmless,  and  requires  the  addition  of  ginger  and 
several  substances  analogous  to  it,  to  render  it  active  and 
mortal.  In  so  far  it  agrees  with  the  antshar,  which,  in  its 
simple  state,  is  supposed  to  be  inert;  and  before  being  used 
as  a  poison,  is  subjected  to  a  preparation,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed after  the  historv  of  the  tree.  The  same  effervescence 
and  boiling  which  'ccurs  on  the  mixture  of  the  substances 
added  to  the  milky  juice  by  the  Javanese  in  Blambangan,  has 
been  observed  in  the  preparation  of  the  poison  of  Macassar, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  these  effects  the  poison  is 
supposed  to  be  active. 

Besides  the  true  poison  tree,  the  oopas  of  the  eastern 
islands,  and  the  antshar  of  the  Javanese,  Java  produces  a 
shrub,  which,  as  far  as  observations  have  hitherto  been  made, 
is  peculiar  to  the  same,  and  by  a  different  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, furnishes  a  poison  far  exceeding  the  oopas  in  violence. 
Its  name  is  tshettik. 

The  antshar  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forest  of  Java. 
The  stem  is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  completely 
naked  to  the  height  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  feet.  It  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  slightly  bursting  in  longitudinal 
furrows:  near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  in  old  trees,  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick;  and,  upon  being  wounded,  yields  plenti- 
fully the  milky  juice  from  which  the  celebrated  poison  is  pre- 
pared. A  puncture  or  incision  being  made  in  the  tree,  the 
juice  or  sap  appears  oozing  out,  of  a  yellowish  colour;  from 
old  trees,  paler:  and  nearly  white  from  young  ones:  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  its  surface  becomes  brown.  The  consistence 
very  much  resembles  milk,  only  it  is  thicker,  and  viscid.  This 
sap  is  contained  in  the  true  bark  (or  cortex),  which,  when 
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punctured,  yields  a  considerable  quantity,  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  a  cup  full  may  be  collected  from  a  large  tree. 

Previous  to  the  season  of  flowering,  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  tree  sheds  its  leaves,  which  re-appear  when  the  male 
flowers  have  completed  the  office  of  fecundation.  It  delights 
in  a  fertile  and  not  very  elevated  soil,  and  is  only  found  in 
the  largest  forests.  Dr.  H.  first  met  with  it  (the  antshar)  in  the 
province  of  Poegar,  on  his  way  to  Banjoowangee.  In  clearing 
the  new  grounds  in  the  environs  of  Banjoowangee  for  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  with  much  difficulty  the  inhabitants  can  be  made  to 
approach  the  tree,  as  they  dread  the  cutaneous  eruption  which 
it  is  known  to  produce  when  newly  cut  down.  But,  except 
when  the  tree  is  largely  wounded,  or  when  it  is  felled,  by 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  juice  is  disengaged,  the  effluvia 
of  which  mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  affect  the  persons  ex- 
posed to  it,  with  the  symptoms  just  mentioned,  the  tree  may 
be  approached  and  ascended  like  the  other  common  trees  in 
the  forests. 

The  antshar,  Dr.  H.  observes,  like  the  trees  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  plants:  in 
no  instance  have  I  observed  the  ground  naked  or  barren  in  its 
immediate  circumference. 

The  largest  tree  I  met  with  in  Blambangan  was  so  closely 
environed  by  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  forest  in 
which  it  grew,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  approach  it. 
And  at  the  time  I  visited  the  tree,  and  collected  the  juice,  I 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  egregious  misrepresentation  of 
Foersch.  Several  young  trees  spontaneously  sprung  from  seeds 
that  had  fallen  from  the  parent,  reminding  me  of  a  line  in 
Darwin's  Botanic  Garden, 

"  Chained  at  his  root  two  scion  Demons  dwell." 

While  in  recalling  his  beautiful  description  of  the  oopas,  my 
vicinity  to  the  tree  gave  me  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  is  founded 
on  fiction. 

The  tshettik  is  a  large  winding  shrub.  In  large  individuals 
it  has  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  inches,  covered  with  a  reddish 
brown  bark,  containing  a  juice  of  the  same  colour,  of  a  pecu- 
liar pungent,  and  somewhat  nauseous  odour. 
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From  this  bark  the  poison  is  prepared. 

It  is  very  rarely  met  with,  even  in  the  wilderness  of  Blam* 
bangan. 

The  process  of  preparing  the  antshar  was  performed  for  me 
by  an  old  Javanese,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  superior  skill 
in  preparing  the  poison.  About  eight  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
the  antshar,  which  had  been  collected  the  preceding  evening, 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  preserved  in  the  joint  of  a  bamboo, 
was  carefully  strained  into  a  bowl.  The  sap  of  the  following 
substances,  which  had  been  finely  grated  and  bruised,  was 
carefully  expressed  and  poured  into  it,  viz. — Arum,  Nampoo, 
(Javanese,)  Kaemferia,  Galanga,  Kontshur,  Amomum,  Beng- 
ley,  (a  variety  of  zerumbed,)  common  onion  and  garlic,  of 
each  about  half  a  dram;  the  same  quantity  of  finely  powdered 
black  pepper  was  then  added,  and  the  mixure  stirred. 

The  preparer  now  took  an  entire  fruit  of  the  capsicum  fru- 
ticosum  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  having  opened  it,  he  carefully 
separated  a  single  seed,  and  placed  it  on  the  fluid  in  the  middle 
of  the  bowl. 

The  seed  immediately  began  to  reel  round  rapidly,  now 
forming  a  regular  circle,  then  darting  towards  the  margin  of 
the  cup,  with  a  perceptible  commotion  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquor,  which  continued  about  one  minute.  Being  completely 
at  rest,  the  same  quantity  of  pepper  was  again  added,  and 
another  seed  of  the  capsicum  laid  on  as  before:  a  similar 
commotion  took  place  in  the  fluid,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and 
the  seed  was  carried  round  with  diminished  rapidity.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  same  quantity  of  pepper  was  repeated  a  third, 
time,  when  a  seed  of  the  capsicum  being  carefully  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fluid,  remained  quiet,  forming  a  regular 
circle  about  itself,  in  the  fluid,  resembling  the  halo  of  the 
moon.  This  is  considered  as  a  sign  that  the  preparation  of  the 
poison  is  complete. 

The  tshettik  is  prepared  by  separating  the  bark  of  the  root, 
and  boiling  it,  and  after  separating  the  bark  from  the  water, 
exposing  the  extract  to  the  fire  till  it  is  about  the  consistence 
of  syrup.  After  this  the  preparation  is  the  same  as  of  the 
antshar. 

An  account  of  26   experiments,  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Hors- 
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|  field,  on  which  he  remarks,  that  he  has  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  those  only  which  are  particularly  de- 
monstrative of  the  effects  of  the  antshar  and  of  the  tshettik, 
when  introduced  into  the  circulation.  The  poison  was  always 
applied  by  a  pointed  dart  or  arrow,  made  of  bamboo. 

The  operation  of  the  two  different  poisons  on  the  animal 
ystem  is  essentially  different. 

The  first  17  experiments  were  made  with  the  antshar;  the 
rapidity  of  its  effect  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  size  of 
the  vessels  wounded,  and  on  the  quantity  of  poison  carried 
into  the  circulation. 

In  the  first  experiment,  it  induced  death  in  26  minutes, — 
in  the  second,  in  13  minutes.  The  poison  from  different  parts 
of  the  island  has  been  found  nearly  equal  in  activity. 

The  common  train  of  symptoms  is,  a  trembling  and  shiver- 
ing of  the  extremities,  restlessness,  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els, drooping  and  faintness,  slight  spasms  and  convulsions, 
hasty  breathing,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  muscles,  retching,  vo- 
miting, excremental  vomiting,  frothy  vomiting,  great  agony, 
laborious  breathing,  violent  and  repeated  convulsions,  death. 

The  effects  are  nearly  the  same  on  quadrupeds,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  wound  is  made.  It  sometimes  acts  with 
so  much  force,  that  not  all  the  symptoms  enumerated  are 
observed. 

The  oopas  appears  to  affect  different  quadrupeds  with  nearly 
equal  force,  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  their  size  and 
disposition.  To  dogs  it  proved  mortal,  in  most  experiments, 
within  an  hour.  A  mouse  died  in  ten  minutes;  a  monkey  in 
seven  minutes;  a  cat  in  fifteen  minutes. 

A  buffalo,  one  of  the  largest  quadrupeds  of  the  island,  died 
in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  though  the  quantity  of  poison 
introduced  in  this  experiment  was  proportioned  to  that  which 
was  thrown  into  the  system  in  the  experiments  on  smaller  ani- 


If  the  simple  or  unprepared  sap  is  mixed  with  the  extract 
lof  tobacco  or  stramonium,  (instead  of  the  spices  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  preparation,)  it  is  rendered  equally,  perhaps 
more  active. 
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Even  the  pure  juice,  unmixed  and  unprepared,  appears  to 
act  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  has  undergone  the  prepa- 
rative process,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Javanese  at 
Blambagan.* 

Birds  are  very  differently  affected  by  this  poison.  Fowls 
have  a  peculiar  capacity  to  resist  its  effects.  A  fowl  died  24 
hours  after  the  wound ;  others  have  recovered  after  being  par- 
tially affected. 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  made  with  the  poison  prepared 
from  tshettik,  its  operation  is  far  more  violent  and  rapid  than 
that  of  the  antshar,  and  it  affects  the  animal  system  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  while  the  antshar  operates  chiefly  on  the  sto- 
mach and  alimentary  canal,  the  respiration  and  circulation,  the 
tshettik  is  determined  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.f 

A  relative  comparison  of  the  appearances  on  dissection,  de- 
monstrates, in  a  striking  manner,  the  peculiar  operation  of 
each. 

After  the  previous  symptoms  of  faintness,  drowsiness,  and 
slight  convulsions,  it  acts  by  a  sudden  impulse,  which,  like  a 
violent  apoplexy,  prostrates  at  once  the  whole  nervous  system. 

In  the  two  experiments,  this  sudden  effect  took  place  on  the 
sixth  minute  after  the  wound;  and  in  another  on  the  seventh 
minute,  the  animals  suddenly  started,  fell  down  head  fore- 
most, and  continued  in  convulsions  till  death  ensued. 

This  poison  affects  fowls  in  a  much  more  violent  manner 
than  that. of  the  antshar,  death  having  frequently  occurred 
within  the  space  of  a  minute  after  the  puncture  with  a  poison- 
ed dart. 

The  simple  unmixed  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
the  tshettik,  is  nearly  as  active  as  the  poison  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  process  above  related. 

*  We  certainly  were  surprised  at  the  doctor's  statement  of  the  process 
of  preparation,  which,  in  fact,  seems  to  add  nothing  to  the  violence  of  the 
poison. 

f  Mr.  Brodie,  in  a  paper  on  vegetable  poisons,  (Phil.  Trans.  1811)  has  giv- 
en an  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  him  with  the  upas  antiar,  from 
Java,  furnished  by  Mr.  Marsden,  from  which  it  appears,  that  when  inserted  in 
a  wound,  it  produces  death,  (as  the  infusion  of  tobacco  does,  when  injected 
into  the  intestines,)  by  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
blood,  and  stopping  the  circulation. 
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The  resinous  portion  of  the  bark  is  by  no  means  so  active  as 
the  particles  soluble  in  water. 

Taken  into  the  stomach  of  quadrupeds  the  tshettik  like- 
wise acts  as  a  most  violent  poison,  but  it  requires  about  twice 
the  period  to  produce  the  same  effect  which  a  wound  produces; 
but  the  stomachs  of  fowls  resist  its  operation. 

The  poison  of  antshar  does  by  no  means  act  so  violently  on 
quadrupeds  as  that  of  the  tshettik.  Dr.  H.  observes  he  gave  it 
to  a  dog;  it  produced  at  first  nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  a 
puncture;  oppression  of  the  head,  twitchings,  faintness,  labo- 
rious respiration,  violent  contraction  of  the  pectoral  and  abdo- 
minal muscles,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  vomiting,  great 
restlessness  and  agony,  &c,  which  continued  nearly  two  hours; 
but  after  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  vomiting, 
the  animal  gradually  recovered. 

Rumphius  asserts  that  a  small  quantity  may  be  taken  inter- 
nally as  a  medicine. 

In  animals  killed  by  the  antshar,  the  large  vessels  in  the 
thorax,  the  aorta  and  venae  cavae  were,  in  every  instance,  found 
in  an  excessive  degree  of  distention:  the  viscera  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  source  of  circulation,  especially  the  lungs,  were  uni- 
formly filled  in  a  preternatural  degree  with  blood;  which  in 
this  viscus  and  in  the  aorta,  still  retained  a  florid  colour,  and 
was  completely  oxygenated.  On  puncturing  these  vessels,  it 
bounded  out  with  the  elasticity  and  spring  of  life.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  liver,  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  and  of  the  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen  in  general,  were  also  more  than  naturally 
distended,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  those  of  the  breast. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  a  small  quantity  of  serum  was 
sometimes  effused. 

The  stomach  was  always  distended  with  air,  and  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  action  of  the  poison  was  gradual,  and 
in  which  vomiting  supervened  in  the  course  of  the  symptoms, 
its  internal  coat  was  covered  with  froth. 

The  brain  indicated  less  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  than  the 
viscera  of  the  tho'rax  and  abdomen.  In  some  instances  it  was 
perfectly  natural — in  others,  marks  of  a  small  degree  of  in- 
flammation were  discovered. 

Vol.  VII.  3  M  No.  28. 
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An  undulatory  motion  of  the  skin  and  of  the  divided  mus- 
cles was  very  evident  in  some  of  the, dissected  animals. 

The  appearances  observed  in  the  animals  destroy  cd  by  the 
tshettik  were  very  different.  In  a  number  of  dissections,  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  found  nearly  in  a  na- 
tural state,  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax  exhibited  that 
condition  in  which  they  are  usually  found  after  death  from 
other  poisons. 

But  the  brain  and  the  dura  mater  showed  marks  of  a  most 
violent  and  excessive  affection.  In  some  instances  the  inflam- 
mation and  redness'of  the  dura  mater  was  so  strong,  that  on 
first  inspection  Dr.  H.  supposed  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  a" 
blow  previously  received,  until  he  found  by  repeated  exami- 
nations, that  this  is  a  universal  appearance  after  death  from 
tehettik. 

Rumphius  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  observing  the 
effect  of  the  poisoned  darts  or  arrows  on  the  human  system,  as 
they  were  used  by  :the  natives  of  Macassar,  in  their  attack  on 
Amboina,  about  the  year  1650. 

Speaking  of  their  operation,  he  says,  the  poison  touching 
the  warm  blood,  is  instantly  carried  through  the  whole  body, 
so  that  it  may  be  felt  in  all  the  veins,  and  causes  an  excessive 
burning,  and  violent  turning  in  the  head,  which  is  followed  by 
fainting  and  death.         ^  \ 

After  having  proved  mortal  to  many  of  the  Dutch  soldiers 
in  Amboina  and  Macassar,  they  are  said  to  have  finally  disco- 
vered an  almost  infallible  remedy  in  the  root  of  the  Cnnuna 
asiaticum,  (called  by  Rumphius,  radix  toxicarja,)  which,  if 
timely  applied,  counteracted,  by  its  violent  emetic  effect,  the 
force  of  the  oopas. 

An  intelligent  Javanese  informed  Dr.  Horsfield,  that  an 
inhabitant  was  wounded  in  a  clandestine  manner,  by  an  arrow 
thrown  from  a  blow  pipe,  in  the  fore  arm,  near  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  he  became  drowsy, 
after  which  he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  became  delirious, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  died. 


f  - 
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Remarks  on  the  Preservation  of  Lime  Water,  by  H.  Dewar, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh. 

[From  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  April  1817] 

Dear  Sir, — Considering  the  present  mode  of  preserving 
lime  watrr  as  susceptible  of  improvement,  I  shall,  in  a  few 
words,  communicate  to  you  my  observations  on  the  subject, 
that,  if  you  see  proper,  you  may  insert  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

According  to  the  plan  usually  followed,  the  water,  after  be- 
ing impregnated,  is  filtered,  and  put  up  in  large  bottles,  from 
which  it  is  removed  to  smaller  ones  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
is  needed.  These  smaller  bottles  are  still  of  such  size,  that 
they  must  be  repeatedly  opened  and  stopped  before  their  con- 
tents are  exhausted.  This  evidently  brings  along  with  it  the 
frequent  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  in  quantities  propor- 
tioned to  the  space  left  above  the  solution  in  the  bottles. 
Hence  we  generally  find  the  bottle  in  common  use  is  more  or 
less  dimmed  with  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  the  so- 
lution turbid,  and  gives  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be 
impaired  in  strength. 

Wishing  to  have  a  quantity  of  good  lime-water  constantly 
at  hand,  for  the  sake  of  experiments,  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing method  completely  satisfactory:  Instead  of  filtering  the 
solution,  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  a  quautity  of  quick-lime,  in 
a  tall  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  to  decant  from  the  upper  part, 
as  much  as  is  at  any  time  wanted;  to  fill  the  bottle  immediate- 
ly again  with  water,  and  shake  it  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
the  lime-water  is  first  made.  This  excludes  all  carbonic  acid, 
and  affords  a  fresh  supply  of  trie  solution.  It  is  preferable  to 
the  plan  of  keeping  quick -lime  bottled  up  in  a  dry  state,  which 
is  apt  to  break  the  bottles;  and,  when  at  any  time  exposed, 
exhibits  a  more  extensive  surface  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid. 
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When  the  simple  plan  new  described  is  followed,  even 
though  precipitation  by  the  carbonic  acid  should,  in  a  slight 
degree,  take  place,  the  solution  thus  weakened  is  quickly  re- 
saturated  by  the  presence  of  the  quick-lime.  Thus  it  is  always 
kept  in  its  strongest  state,  and  may  be  obtained  perfectly  lim- 
pid. The  trouble  of  inquiring  frequently  for  fresh  burned 
limestone,  which,  in  some  situations,  may  be  considerable,  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  that  of  filtering.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a 
paltry  recommendation,  were  it  not  that  the  trouble  is  of  no 
utility,  every  object  being  more  advantageously  obtained  with- 
out it.  The  filtering,  besides,  implies  a  degree  of  exposure 
which  must  be  injurious. 

I  can  conceive  no  objection  to  which  this  little  plan  of  che- 
mical and  pharmaceutical  economy  is  liable.  On  the  contrary, 
I  trust  that  it  requires  on'y  to  be  mentioned  to  have  its  advan- 
tages appreciated,  and  to  be  generally  adopted.  Apothecaries 
and  druggists  may  keep  their  stock  in  very  tall  and  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  with  quick-lime  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it 
may  from  time  to  time  be  drawn  off,  either  by  the  use  of  a  sy- 
phon, or  by  careful  decantation,and  put  aside  in  vials  contain- 
ing the  quantities  most  generally  asked  for. 

George  Street ,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  3,  1816. 


Case  of  Un-united  Fracture  of  the  Os  Humeri,  treated  success- 
fully by  the  seton.   By  Josias  Stansfield,  Esq.,    Surgeon 
to  the  Leeds  Infirmary. 

[From  the  Medico-Clrirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.] 

William  Fisher,  aged  48,  a  strong  healthy  man,  was 
thrown  from  a  stage-coach  on  the  4th  cf  December  1814,  and 
fractured  his  left  arm.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  a  neigh- 
bouring surgeon,  who  adjusted  the  fracture,  and  applied  a  roll- 
er and  splints;  these  were  removed  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  it  was  discovered  that  no  union  whatever  had 
taken  place.  Frictions  were  then  employed,  and  the  parts  dai- 
ly bathed  with  hot  water,  but  without  producing  any  benefi- 
cial effect,  and  the  patient's  arm  continued  in  a  useless  state 
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to  July  1815,  the  period  of  his  admission  into  the  Leeds  In- 
firmary. On  examination  I  found  very  considerable  motion 
at  the  fractured  part,  so  that  the  two  portions  of  bone  could  be 
made  to  form  a  very  considerable  angle;  he  was  also  unable 
to  raise  the  arm  from  the  side.  The  fracture  was  very  oblique, 
the  extent  of  fractured  surface  being,  as  nearly  as  I  could  as- 
certain, four  inches;  commencing  near  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  and  terminating  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  elbow  joint.  Both  arms  were  equal  in  length.  By  pressing 
deeply  between  the  biceps  muscle  and  the  bone,  I  could  feel 
the  sulcus  of  the  fracture,  and  it  was  indistinctly  perceptible 
on  the  outer  side.  The  nature  of  this  injury  being  favourable 
for  the  passage  of  a  seton  between  the  fractured  ends,  as  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Physick  of  America,  I  determined  to  try 
this  mode  of  treatment;  and  accordingly  on  the  28th  of  July, 
I  commenced  the  operation,  by  making  a  division  of  the  inte- 
guments, an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  either  side  of  the  bone, 
about  the  centre  of  the  fracture;  the  biceps  muscle  was  then 
drawn  inwards,  and  the  cellular  membrane  divided,  down  to 
the  sulcus;  on  the  outer  side  I  was  obliged  to  divide  some 
fibres  of  the  triceps  muscle;  a  curved  seton  needle  was  now 
easily  pushed  betwixt  the  ends,  the  intervening  substance  be- 
ing very  soft.  The  seton  string  consisted  of  a  skein  of  silk, 
doubled  and  well  waxed.  The  lips  of  the  wounds  were  drawn 
together  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  and  a  compress  and 
bandage  applied.  On  the  following  day,  the  patient  was  in  ve- 
ry great  pain,  and  had  a  smart  attack  of  fever,  which  induced 
me  to  take  off  the  dressings,  and  apply  a  bread  poultice,  adopt- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  This  plan 
was  continued  till  the  inflammation  had  subsided,  and  suppu- 
ration was  completely  established.  During  the  first  fortnight, 
the  slightest  motion  of  the  arm  gave  him  very  acute  pain;  but 
by  the  16th  of  August  being  comparatively  easy,  I  dressed 
the  wounds  with  ointment  and  lint,  and  applied  a  compress 
and  splints,  supporting  the  whole  by  two  leather  straps;  his 
arm  was  allowed  to  hang  by  his  side,  by  which  it  was  kept 
straight,  and  this  position  was  the  easiest  to  him. 

He  was  now  ordered  to  get  up  daily,  and  walk  out  in  the 
open  air  as  much  as  he  could  bear  to  do  without  fatigue;  to 
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have  as  much  meat  and  porter  as  agreed  with  him,  and  to 
take  the  decoction  of  bark  with  dilute  vitriolic  acid.  From 
this  period  the  wounds  were  dressed  daily,  and  the  arm  kept 
as  clean  as  possible,  which  prevented  the  accession  of  any  in- 
flammation  of  the  skin.  The  seton  string  was  moved  back- 
wards  and  forwards  several  times  at  each  dressing,  in  order 
to  pr.s.  rve  the  effect  of  the  stimulus,  which  gave  the  patient 
considerable  pain.   By  the  26th  of  August  the  arm  had  gained 
some  strength,  as  it  could  be  raised  a  little  from  his  side  with- 
out giving  way.  On  the  8th  of  September,  a  seton  string  of 
half  the  size  was  passed,  from  which  time  he  experienced  no 
une.vioess.  September  18th,  the  arm  could  be  raised  to  a  ho- 
rizontal position  without  bending,  and  he  could  himself  raise 
it  very  considerably.   By  the  30th  of  September  no  motion 
whatever  was  perceptible  at  the  fractured  part,  but  as  he  re- 
mained easy,  the  seton  string  was  not  withdrawn  till  the  3d 
of  October.  The  wounds  soon  after  healed,  and  he  was  di- 
rected to  wear  a  bandage  round  his  arm  for  some  weeks,  also 
to  rub  it  extremely  well,  and  use  it  freely.  I  saw  him  again  on 
the  3d  of  November,  when  he  could  carry  his  hand  to  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  arm  feeling  as  strong  and  useful  as  before  the 
accident. 

Leeds,  20th  December,  1815. 


History  of  a  Tumor  successfully  removed  from  the  Face  and 
Neck,  by  previously  tying  the  Carotid  Artery,  By  Wil- 
liam Goodlad,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  at  Bury,  Lancashire. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.] 
The  carotid  arteries  furnish  so  large  a  portion  of  the  blood 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  that  practitioners  have  been  till  very 
lately  deterred  from  securing  them  by  ligature,  lest  the  func- 
tions of  that  important  organ  should  be  so  much  impaired  as 
to  destroy  life.  Mr.  Abernethy  was  the  first  who  tied  the  left 
carotid,  which  he  did  in  a  man  who  had  the  internal,  and  ma- 
ny branches  of  the  external  artery,  divided  by  the  horn  of  a 
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I  cow.  The  patient  lived  only  thirty  hours,  and  died  from  the 
■  functions  of  the  brain  being  injured. 

This  operation  was,  therefore,  so  little  encouraging,  as  to 
j  be  justifiable  only  where  death  must  otherwise  be  inevitable; 
|  since  that  period  the  carotid  has  been  tied  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper, 
}  and  by  Mr.  Travers;  buujj^believe  there  is  no  instance  on  re- 
i  cord  of  its  being  secured  by  ligature,  in  order  to  render  the 
1  removal  of  a  tumor  practicable;  the  following  instance  of  its 
I  successful  adoption  will  therefore,  I  hope,  be  worthy  the  ac» 
ceptance  of  the  society. 

On  Thursday,  August  31st,  I  was  desired  to  visit  Mrs. 
Kershaw,  of  Middleton,  a  thin,  middle  aged  woman,  upon 
whose  case  a  consultation  had  been  held  the  preceding  day, 
at  Manchester;  the  general  result  of  which  was  that  no  ope- 
ration was  advisable.  She  had  a  large  tumor  extending  from 
near  the  external  canthus  of  the  left  eye,  down  the  cheek  to 
the  infra-orbitary  foramen  and  the  root  of  the  ear,  which  was 
elevated  by  the  tumor,  and,  passing  under  it,  it  extended  be- 
hind the  mastoid  process.  Anteriorly  it  extended  to  the  chin, 
and  to  the  trachea,  which  it  partially  covered,  and  hung  pen- 
dulous over  the  clavicle.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of 
the  tumor,  when  last  measured,  was  twenty  inches,  since 
which  period  it  had  increased  rapidly,  but  I  regret  not  having 
ascertained  its  exact  size;  it  must,  however,  from  the  space  it 
occupied,  have  been  at  least  twenty-eight  inches. 

In  the  upper  portion,  comprised  between  the  cornu  of  the 
os  hyoides  upwards  to  above  the  zygoma,  the  tumor  in  the 
base  was  as  large  as,  or  larger  than  in  its  middle  or  apex,  but 
below  this  point,  its  attachment  to  the  neck  was  less  exten- 
sive; and  though  hanging  pendulous  over  the  clavicle,  its  low- 
est connexion  with  the  neck  was  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
distant  from  that  bone.  On  elevating  the  tumor  in  this  lower 
space  with  a  hand  on  each  side,  and  passing  the  fingers  at  the 
same  time  under  it,  it  might  clearly  be  ascertained  that  there 
was  no  connexion  with  the  vessels;  but  as  it  hung  over  the 
trachea,  and  was  connected  with  it,  it  required  a  very  careful 
examination  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  not  united.  The 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides  was  however  moveable  under  the  tu- 
mor, and  independent  of  it;  respiration  was  tolerably  free, 
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when  in  an  erect  posture,  and  on  passing  the  fingers  forcibly 
between  these  parts,  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  they 
might  be  separated.  The  oesophagus  here  was  too  deep  to  be 
implicated  in  the  disease. 

Above  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  the  base  of  the  tumor 
was  very  extensive,  and  deep,  impeding  deglutition  considera- 
bly. On  directing  the  finger,  passed  into  the  mouth,  towards 
the  base  of  the  ramus  and  angle  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  into 
the  fauces,  the  intervening  substance  appeared  considerable, 
and  authorized  an  opinion  that  the  fauces  would  not  be  cut 
into,  nor  indeed  exposed,  by  its  removal.  The  submaxillary 
gland  was  pressed  inwards,  but  did  not  appear  enlarged  or 
hardened,  and  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  was  also  healthy,* 
though  the  tumor  appeared  in  contact  with  it. 

The  disease  commenced  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
now  extended  beyond  the  mastoid  process,  and  was  so  closely 
connected  with  the  subjacent  parts,  that  the  finger  could  not 
be  passed  under  it.  Its  connexions  here,  therefore,  were  only 
to  be  ascertained  by  collateral  circumstances;  and  as  the  whole 
site  of  the  parotid  gland  was  covered  by  it,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  serious  consideration,  how  far  that  substance 
was  enveloped  in  the  disease,  particularly  as  it  had  been  stated 
on  most  respectable  authority,  that  its  removal  was  impracti- 
cable. The  patient's  being  able  to  open  the  mouth  and  masti- 
cate, was  a  complete  proof,  that  if  the  whole  substance  of  the 
gland  were  diseased,  it  had  become  dragged  from  its  situation 
by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  and  that  the  tumor  itself  did  not  dip 
into  the  fossa  behind  it.  Yet  every  other  circumstance  render- 
ed it  certain  that  the  parotid  gland  was  enveloped  in  the  dis- 
ease, which  was  indeed  verified  in  the  operation.  But  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease  here  became  of  less  importance  if  the  caro- 
tid artery  were  previously  secured,  as  I  intended.  I  ought  to 
have  observed  that  the  tumor  was  perfectly  moveable,  though 
its  motions  were  very  limited,  and  that  it  had,  therefore  no 
bony  attachment  either  to  the  jaw  or  to  the  zygoma. 

The  surface  of  the  tumor  was  divided  into  large  tuberculi, 
and  the  apex  of  each  tubercle  was  rendered  more  prominent 
by  a  collection  of  fluid:  it  was  fleshy,  but  had  neither  the 
hardness   nor  any  other    external    character  of  carcinoma. 
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There  was  no  absorbent  gland  affected  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  though  ulcerated  in  two  points,  one  of  which  was  exten- 
sive, the  aspect  of  the  ulcer  was  not  forbidding,  being  partially 
granulating  and  partly  sloughing.  Fungus  haematodes  was 
therefore  not  to  be  dreaded.  Yet  a  discouraging  circumstance 
arose  from  a  charlatan's  having,  as  he  believed,  succeeded  in 
removing  the  complaint  by  the  knife,  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history,  on  which  occasion  the  haemorrhage  was  very  alarm- 
ing. After  a  short  time  the  disease  reappeared,  and  had  only 
been  nine  months  in  attaining  its  present  enormous  size. 
Large  varicose  veins  spread  over  the  surface,  and  as  the  skin 
was  uniformly  diseased,  ulceration  might  be  expected  to  ex- 
tend to  them,  and  haemorrhage  to  be  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

The  woman's  health  was  tolerable,  though  her  strength  was 
reduced;  and  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  which  she  generally 
rested  on  the  shoulder,  prevented  her  from  using  exercise. 
She  had  applied  to  many  practitioners,  and  to  a  neighbouring 
infirmary;  but  the  result  had  uniformly  been  unfavourable  to 
her  wishes.  The  consultation  which  I  have  mentioned,  was 
called  by  my  friend  Mr.  Killer,  to  whom,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  applied 
as  a  last  resource,  and  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  it, 
she  was  resolutely  determined  to  have  the  tumor  removed,  if 
any  one  would  second  her  noble  resolution  by  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  objections  to  the  operation  were  twofold,  and  depended 
on  the  haemorrhage  threatening  immediately  to  destroy  the 
patient;  or,  this  being  removed,  on  the  disease  being  reprodu- 
ced. The  former  objection  was  obviated  by  tying  the  carotid 
artery,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  disease  being  remove- 
able  except  at  the  part  I  have  mentioned;  and  as^it  was  agreed 
by  all  the  consultants  that  her  death  was  otherwise  inevitable, 
and  must  soon  take  place,  there  appeared  at  least  a  chance  of 
her  being  saved;  and  however  small  that  chance,  I  considered 
a  surgeon  justifiable  in  seizing  it.  The  question  then  turned 
on  the  propriety  of  tying  the  carotid  artery.  I  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  in  both  Mr.  A.  Cooper's  cases  the   patient  died,* 

*  One  of  these  patients  recovered. 
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and  this  conviction  was  so  strong  that  I  did  not  refer  to  them. 
But  though  this  had  been  the  fact,  no  surgeon  would  hesitate, 
in  cases  of  aneurism,  to  give  his  patient  the  small  chance  of 
recovery  which  an  operation  offered,  after  the  encouragement, 
which  the  insulated  instance,  as  I  believed,  of  success  in  Mr. 
Travers's  case,  afforded,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  die  inevita- 
bly by  the  progress  of  the  disease;  and  if  we  consider  the 
causes  of  death,  it  will  appear  that  none  of  these  causes  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  case,  and  the 
additional  operation.  The  chance  of  irritation  in  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  &c.  producing  cough,  and  destroying  adhesion  in 
the  vessel,  or  in  the  par  vagum,  disordering  the  stomach,  was 
equal  in  either  case,  but  the  danger  most  to  be  apprehended 
from  haemorrhage  was  less  considerable  than  in  aneurism, 
from  the  artery  being  almost  certainly  healthy.  If  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  supervened,  they  were  also  likely  to  be  relieved 
by  the  discharge  of  a  large  suppurating  sore;  and  the  loss  of 
blood  during  the  operation,  though  considerable,  would  be  in 
this  respect  advantageous  and  desirable. 

Another  consideration  was  the  power  of  restoration,  for  the 
skin  covering  the  tumor  was  diseased;  a  large  suppurating 
surface  must  therefore  be  exposed  and  filled  by  granulations. 
It  was  not  certain  that  sufficient  power  would  remain  in  the 
part  for  these  operations,  especially  as  the  sources  from 
whence  they  must  proceed,  were  previously  weakened  by  dis- 
ease. But  having  expressed  my  willingness  to  encounter  these 
difficulties,  the  woman  was  importunate  for  the  attempt;  and 
as  an  alarming  haemorrhage  supervened  on  the  third  day  after 
my  visit,  her  life  could  not  be  materially  shortened,  and  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost.  I,  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Killer,  who  had  obligingly  offered  me  his  assistance,  appoint- 
ed I  uesday,  September  the  5th,  to  meet  my  friends  at  Mid- 
dleton,  for  that  purpose.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  having 
Mr.  Killer's  valuable  assistance,  but  his  place  was  kindly  sup- 
plied by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Jordan,  of  Manchester, 
who  with  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  combines  great  cool- 
ness and  dexterity;  and  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Brigham, 
Woodcock,  Morris,  Bingham,  and -several  other  gentlemen, 
the  operation  was  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the  pa- 
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tient  being  previously  laid  upon  a  table,  with  her  head  as  low 
as  she  could  bear,  from  the  danger  of  suffocation  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tumor. 

An  incision  about  four  inches  in  length  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  and  the  tumor  at  the  same  time  brought  as 
much  as  possible  from  over  the  trachea,  to  reach  the  edge  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  the  course  of  which  could  not  pre- 
viously be  traced,  the  sternal  edge  of  its  tendinous  insertion 
being  only  just  perceptible;  blood  followed  the  incision  very 
profusely,  but  having  dissected  the  sac  of  the  tumor  from  the 
neighbouring  integument,  the  inner  edge  of  the  muscle  came 
into  view,  and  the  platisma  myoides  being  more  freely 
divided,  the  artery  was  plainly  felt  beating  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  The  knife  was  now  laid  aside,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane separated  by  the  fingers,  the  arterial  sheath  exposed, 
and  the  vessels  secured  between  the  finger  and  thumb:  I  en- 
deavoured to  separate  the  fibres  of  the  fascia  by  the  nails  of  the 
fore-finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  pass  the  finger  beneath  the  arte- 
ry, and  by  its  constant  apposition  with  the  vessel,  prevent  any 
other  part  from  being  included.  The  resistance  to  this  attempt 
was  great,  and  the  eyed  end  of  a  probe  which  I  had  formerly 
found  useful  was  directed  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to 
press  against  the  finger  on  the  opposite  side;  but  though  bent  at 
different  angles  to  accommodate  it  to  the  wound  the  shaft  of  the 
strongest  probe  was  too  slender  to  be  directed  with  accuracy 
to  so  great  a  depth,  and  generally  turned  in  the  wound.  The 
size  of  the  tumor  very  much  added  to  the  difficulties  of  this 
stage  of  the  operation,  not  only  by  rendering  the  wound  deep- 
er, but  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  aside,  and  this  necessa- 
rily impeded  the  fingers;  whilst,  if  left  at  liberty,  by  pressing 
upon  the  probe,  it  changed  its  direction.  The  point  of  an 
aneurismal  needle  was  next  tried  with  no  better  success,  but 
on  directing  the  shaft  of  the  needle  into  the  wound,  it  was 
pressed  against  the  finger  with  great  facility;  and  when  con- 
vinced that  no  part  intervened,  for  the  vessel  had  been  strip- 
ped of  its  fascia,  except  at  its  posterior  part,  where,  on  insinu- 
ating it  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  passed  on  each  side, 
only  a  few  fibres  were  left  undivided,  and  the  division  of  these 
being  accomplished,   the  finger  was  gradually  and  cautiously 
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passed  under  the  vessel,  with  the  needle  in  contact  with  it, 
passed  from  without  inwards.  But  it  had  to  be  turned,  which 
in  so  deep  a  wound  was  with  difficulty  accomplished;  and 
though  the  greatest  care  was  observed  by  keeping  the  finger 
of  the  left  hand  between  the  end  of  the  instrument  and  the 
trachea,  and  pressing  at  the  extremities  of  the  instrument  to 
bend  and  accommodate  it  to  the  cavity,  more  violence  was 
done  to  the  vessel  than  was  desirable. 

The  patient  bore  this  tedious  operation  with  great  fortitude, 
only  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  irritatiou  which  the  fingers 
produced,  by  a  frequent  attempt  to  swallow.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  was  already  lost,  and  the  ligature  was  there- 
fore immediately  tied  as  low  as  possible  in  the  wound.  She 
complained  of  much  pain,  when  the  thread  was  drawn  tight, 
extending  from  the  wound  to  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the 
head. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  apex  of  each  tubercle  was  next 
discharged  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tumor,  and  render  it  more 
easily  handled,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  tra- 
chea, of  which  the  patient  complained  heavily.  The  incision 
being  then  carried  along  the  base  of  the  tumor  to  its  upper 
part,  it  was  dissected  from  the  cheek;  though,  during  this  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  operation,  the  fingers  were  used 
wherever  practicable:  but  occasionally  stronger  ligamentous 
bands  rendered  division  by  the  knife  necessary.  The  haemor- 
rhage, on  dividing  the  integument,  which  connected  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tumor  to  the  head,  where  the  external  veins 
were  ramified  over  it,  was  considerable,  and  on  dissecting 
downwards,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  became  cognizable;  and  in 
this  part,  as  well  as  under  and  behind  the  ear,  each  stroke  of 
the  knife  was  followed  by  a  gush  of  blood,  and  occasionally  in 
a  tremendous  stream,  which  after  continuing  for  a  few  se- 
conds, ceased.  The  patient  was  very  faint  when  the  operation 
was  finished,  but  a  little  wine  at  intervals  soon  restored  her  to 
complete  perception. 

Besides  a  general  oozing  there  were  a  few  points  from 
which  blood  flowed  rather  freely,  though  the  blood  was  ve- 
nous; and  as  a  matter  of  caution  rather  than  of  necessity,  they 
were  secured  by  ligature.  The  wound  now  exhibited  the  fol- 
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I  lowing  appearances:  the  whole  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  ex- 
I  posed,  and  its  fibres  dissected  clean,  except  about  half  an 
|  inch  from  its  insertion  into  the  clavicle.  The  wound  extended?* 
I  backwards  from  behind  the  mastoid  process,  to  the  trachea 
I  anteriorly,  but  became  narrowed  in  the  direction  of  the  mus- 
I  cle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  submaxillary  gland  was 
I  exposed,  and  about  one  fifth  of  its  substance,  not  appearing 
I  healthy,  was  removed.  The  digastric  and  the  greater  portion 
I  of  the  milo-hyoideus  were  exposed,  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  was 
I  only  covered  by  periosteum,  except  where  covered  by  the 
I  masseter  muscle,  part  of  which,  not  appearing  healthy,  was 
I  dissected  away;  the  whole  of  the  condyloid  process  of  that 
I  bone  was  laid  bare  in  the  same  manner,  and  behind  it  the  pte- 
I  rygoid  muscles  were  also  exposed.  The  membrane  of  the 
I  cheek  was  only  covered  by  a  cellular  substance,  which  did  not 
I  appear  healthy;  but  sufficient  skin  was  saved  to  cover  the  zy- 
I  goma.  The  parotid  gland  was  entirely  removed. 

After  cleansing  the  wound,  the  skin  wrapped  over  as  much 
I  as  possible,  was  secured  by  adhesive  plaster,  covered  with  a 
I  pledget  of  lint  spread  with  cerate.  The  patient  expressed  her- 
I  self  comfortable,  though  very  faint;  and  the  table  being  brought 
I  to  the  bed-side,  she  was  lifted  into  it.  Her  pulse  was  110  and 
I  very  weak. 

11  p.  m.  She  is  very  comfortable,  except  from  thirst,  and 
I  soreness  in  the  throat,  which  impedes  swallowing.  Her  pulse 
I  is  risen,  though  not  less  frequent.  She  has  made  water  freely. 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m.  (second  day.)  She  was  troubled  with 
ft  thirst  till  midnight,  but  afterwards  slept  comfortably;  the  sore- 
I  ness  in  the  throat  is  abated,  though  on  swallowing  it  is  per- 
I  ceptible.  At  4  a.  m.  she  perspired  copiously,  and  her  skin  is 
|  now  moist.  Pulse  108  and  soft:  she  has  passed  urine  freely; 
I  no  discharge  from  the  bowels,  but  she  had  three  motions  yes- 
\  terday  previous  to  the  operation.  There  is  a  copious  secretion 
<  of  tough  mucus  from  the  trachea,  no  headache  or  sickness,  and 
I  the  wound  is  easy.  A  general  oozing  of  blood  has  stained  the 
it'  dressings. 

9  p.  m.  Pulse  120,  skin  rather  hot  and  dry;  occasional  pulsa- 
tion in  the  head;  no  thirst.  Discharge  of  bloody  serum  from 
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the  wound  continues.  To  have  an  opiate  if  restless;  and  an  ene- 
ma early  in  the  morning  if  the  bowels  have  not  been  opened. 

Thursday,  9  c.  m.  (third  day.)  The  patient  has  had  a  good 
night  without  the  opiate,  having  scarcely  awoke.  Her  pulse  is 
now  106  and  soft,  no  pain  in  the  wound,  though  the  face  is 
somewhat  swollen.  She  had  a  shivering  in  the  night,  which 
was  immediately  removed  by  a  warm  covering,  but  succeeded 
by  considerable  heat. 

In  addition  to  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  she  has  a  trifling 
cough,  which  gives  no  pain.  The  enema  procured  three  large 
motions  of  a  good  colour  and  consistence;  she  makes  water 
freely;  and  has  taken  tea  and  gruel  comfortably,  but  in  small 
quantities. 

9  p.  m.  The  pulse  is  again  risen  to  120  and  full.  She  com- 
plains also  of  some  headache,  and  the  throbbing  extends  down 
the  face;  her  bowels  have  not  been  again  moved.  She  has  nei- 
ther thirst  nor  heat.  The  oozing  of  blood  appears  to  have 
ceased,  and  the  soreness  in  the  cesophagus  and  secretion  of 
mucus  are  somewhat  moderated.  Her  head  and  neck  have 
been  kept  moist  with  tepid  water,  and  she  is  directed  to  take 
one  of  the  following  powders  every  four  hours. 

R.  Hydrarg:  submuriat:  gr.  vj. 

Pulveris  Antimonial:  gr.  xvj.  M.  et  divide  in  chart:  vj. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  (fourth  day.)  I  found  her  with  her  skin  cool 
and  moist,  pulse  100  and  soft.  She  passed  the  night  comfort- 
ably, the  beating  in  her  head  is  less  troublesome,  and  is  per- 
haps of  little  consequence,  as  she  is  subject  to  it.  The  wound 
discharges  copiously,  which  will  relieve  any  determination  to 
the  head.  Her  bowels  have  been  again  opened  this  morning. 
She  has  still  a  tenderness  on  swallowing,  and  a  considerable 
flow  of  mucus;  but  her  cough,  which  has  been  very  trifling, 
has  left  her. 

Friday  evening,  8  p,  m.  Pulse  104,  but  possesses  a  peculiar 
vibrating  feel,  her  head  is  easy,  she  has  no  heat,  little  thirst, 
and  is  without  cough.  The  mucous  secretion  does  not  in- 
crease, though  the  soreness  is  extended  to  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  The  catamenia,  which  had  begun  to  flow  this  morn- 
ing, have  ceased.  Her  bowels  have*  been  again  opened.  V  the 
headache  return,  or  the  soreness  in  the  throat  increase,  let  an 
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enema  be  injected.  To  continue  her  powders,  and  to  take  milk 
freely. 

Saturday,  9  a.  m.  (fifth  day.)  Pulse  104  and  soft;  there  is 
neither  thirst  nor  headache  complained  of;  the  skin  is  cool. 

The  pain  on  deglutition,  and  the  ptyalism  as  usual;  but  the 
former  is  complained  of  chiefly  after  sleep.  The  night  was 
passed  comfortably.    . 

The  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  following  appearand 
ces  were  noted  down.  The  wound  is  very  extensive,  and  co- 
vered in  its  upper  portion  with  a  dark  coloured  mucous  mat- 
ter, which  adheres  to  u.  There  is  also  some  dark  coloured 
coagulated  blood  oozing  from  several  points.  The  lower  half 
of  the  wound  is  not  at  all  granulating,  but  of  a  palish  ash  co- 
lour, and  the  skin  in  some  parts  of  its  edge  vesicatory.  The 
discharge  is  considerable  and  watery. 

Dry  lint  was  applied,  and  the  patient  was  ordered  to  take 
wine  or  porter  in  small  quantities,  in  addition  to  her  milk  and 
broth. 

R.   Decoct:  cinchona?  lancif:  f.  §vij. 
Tinct:  cinch.  Comp:  f.  ^ss. 
Ax  id:  Sulph:  dilut:  f.  3j. 

Tinci:  Opii  m  xl.   M.  Capiat  cochl.  ij  quarta  quaque 
hora. 

Vespere. — Skin  cool,  pulse  100.  She  has  taken  broth,  milk, 
&c.  and  a  small  quantity  of  wine;  but  the  pulse  having  risen 
it  has  been  omitted.  The  bowels  have  not  been  moved  since 
this  morning's  visit;  a  purging  powder  was  therefore  given, 
and  the  bark  and  wine  discontinued  till  the  bowels  were 
opened. 

Sunday,  10  a.  m.  (sixth  day.)  Pulse  98  and  soft,  the  skin 
cool,  no  headache  or  thirst,  and  the  difficulty  in  swallowing 
abated.  About  three  o'clock  she  awoke  from  a  dream,  and 
was  much  agitated;  her  pulse  was  then  very  quick,  and  the 
throbbing  in  the  head  very  violent,  with  acute  pain;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  again  slept,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
comfortably.  There  is  some  sensation  in  the  cheek,  and  the 
warmth  has  been  always  natural.  Her  bowels  have  not  been 
-opened. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  wound  is  sloughy,  the  lower  part 
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granulating,  but  the  granulations  are  very  pale.  A  slough  also 
lines  the  orifice,  which  passes  to  the  artery. 

Monday,  10  a.  m.  (seventh  day.)  The  patient  has  passed  a 
good  night,  the  pulse  is  100  and  soft,  and  she  is  free  from 
thirst  or  fever.  Her  appetite  is  good,  and  she  takes  plentifully 
of  milk,  pottage,  and  broth.  A  motion  was  yesterday  procured 
by  an  enema,  she  had  another  this  morning.  The  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  pain  on  swallowing  are  abated.  There  is  some 
deficiency  of  saliva,  the  mouth  being  generally  dry  after  sleep- 
ing. The  discharge  is  partly  puriform,  but  there  is  a  very  co- 
pious flow  of  saliva  from  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  slough 
is  thinner,  having  here  and  there  points  of  granulation  rising 
through  it,  in  one  place  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  In  the  neck 
the  granulations  are  pale,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  cicatrize 
on  the  posterior  edge,  where  the  mastoid  muscle  passes.  The 
pulsation  in  the  right  carotid  extends  to  the  left  side,  and  that 
of  the  left  subclavian  seems  to  be  communicated  to  the  vessel 
which  has  been  tied,  and  excites  suspicions  of  its  being  still 
pervious. 

Tuesday,  9  a.  m.  (eighth  day.)  The  sloughs  continue  to 
separate,  and  the  granulating  surface  is  less  pale.  The  dis- 
charge is  copious,  and  from  the  neck  puriform.  There  is  also 
some  discharge  from  the  orifice  through  which  the  ligature 
passes  to  the  artery,  but  it  is  very  healthy,  and  the  slough 
lining  it  has  separated.  The  last  ligature  on  the  small  vessels 
also  came  away  this  morning.  The  patient  passed  a  good 
night,  and  her  strength  increases. 

Wednesday.  She  was  restless  till  one  a,  m.  but  her  bowels 
were  then  moved,  and  she  afterwards  slept  comfortably,  yet  is 
not  so  well  this  morning.  Her  pulse  110  and  irritable.  Her 
appetite  fails,  having  a  dislike  to  any  thing  but  gruel;  yet  her 
tongue  is  clean,  her  skin  moist,  her  bowels  have  been  again 
opened,  and  the  discharge  is  natural.  She  had  yesterday  some 
throbbing  near  the  ligature,  but  to-day  the  wound  is  easy.  The 
ulcer  on  the  neck  contracts  rapidly,  the  granulations,  though 
pale,  being  healthy;  but  in  the  upper  part,  covering  the  cheek, 
the  surface  is  glassy  and  irritable,  with  streaks  of  vessels  run- 
ning over  it.  The  sloughs  are  mostly  separated,  except  one, 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  below  the  ear;  and  another  in  the  deepest 
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part  of  the  wound,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 
The  flow  of  saliva  from  this  part  is  very  great;  below  it,  the 
discharge  is  healthy,  but  upon  the  cheek  glutinous.  A  very 
little  healthy  pus  may  be  pressed  out  of  the  orifice  through 
which  the  ligature  passes,  but  the  granulations  are  rapidly  clo- 
sing around  it,  and  it  is  now  a  mere  fistulous  opening.  Dry 
lint  was  applied  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  over  it  adhesive 
plasters. 

I  visited  her  again  this  evening,  and  found  her  pulse  104 
and  softer.  The  perspirations  have  been  considerable,  and  the 
bowels  again  moved  naturally.  She  was  directed  to  eat  ripe 
fruit,  and  omit  the  wine. 

Thursday  (the  tenth  day.)  The  following  report  was  col- 
lected at  this  morning's  visit.  The  patient  passed  a  good  night, 

her  appetite  is  returned,  and  her  pulse  early  this  morning 

94.  The  wound  looks  much  better,  and  contracts  rapidly;  the 
upper  portion  beginning  to  heal,  particularly  near  the  ear. 

Friday.  Much  as  yesterday,  in  ail  respects  going  on  well. 
The  pulse  102.  She  has  been  allowed  to  sit  up,  the  last  three 
days  takes  food  well,  her  bowels  regular  and  the  discharge 
puriform.  The  ligature  has  risen  considerably  out  of  the 
wound. 

Saturday  (eleventh  day.)  The  ligature  came  away  this  morn- 
ing, without  the  smallest  haemorrhage;  her  pulse  is  92  and 
soft.  She  slept  well  after  midnight;  her  appetite  is  excellent, 
bowels  regular,  and  the  wound  healing  rapidly. 

Sunday  (twelfth  day.)  Much  as  yesterday,  pulse  92.  She 
sat  up  an  hour  yesterday  without  fatigue,  and  slept  well. 

Tuesday  (fourteenth  day.)  The  pulse  yesterday  morning, 
in  consequence  of  being  agitated,  108  and  irregular;  to-day  it 
is  only  82,  soft  and  regular.  The  patient  improves  progres- 
sively, but  the  granulations  rise  above  the  surface,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  secretion  of  saliva:  the  surface  was  therefore 
occasionally  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  has  repressed  both  these  inconveniences.  The  wound 
leading  to  the  artery  is  entirely  filled  up.  The  general  health 
is  good,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  operation  she  sat 
up  three  hours  without  fatigue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  society  by  a  fur- 
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ther  detail  of  her  advancement  towards  a  complete  recovery. 
In  ten  weeks  the  wound  was  healed;  but  the  granulations  were 
never  florid  or  pointed,  and  the  secretion  of  saliva  was  long 
considerable,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  retard  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  ulcer.  There  has  been  no  symptom  of  a  return  of 
this  formidable  tumor. 

I  cannot  close  my  account  without  calling  the  attention  of 
the  society  to  the  improvement  which  this  branch  of  surgery  is 
likely  to  derive  from  this  operation,  for  the  extirpation  of  any 
tumor  behind  the  jaw,  which  is  not  connected  deeper  than  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  styloid  process,  may  with  safety  be  re- 
moved by  it,  and  very  few  instances  of  disease  here  have  a 
deeper  origin.  The  surgeon  cannot  however  be  too  cautious, 
that  neither  the  larynx  nor  pharynx  are  attached  to  it. 

I  know  of  no  case,  where  the  disease  was  at  all  comparable 
in  extent,  with  a  similar  result.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  tumor  shows  its  extreme  vascularity,  and  the  flow  of  blood 
was  so  considerable,  even  with  the  carotid  tied,  as  to  convince 
me,  if  the  subject  had  previously  admitted  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
most  dextrous  operator  could  not  have  completed  it  without 
that  preparatory  step.=*  It  was  not  merely  the  security  which 
was  thus  afforded  to  the  operator,  but  the  chance  of  the  tumor 
being  reproduced  was  also  lessened;  for  if  any  portion  of  the 
diseased  structure  escaped  observation,  by  cutting  off  so  di- 
rectly the  flow  of  blood,  there  was  great  reason  to  conclude  it 
would  die  from  mere  exposure.  I  hailed  the  sloughing  sur- 
face, therefore,  as  a  favourable  circumstance,  whilst  it  did  not 
extend  too  deep;  lor  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
it  to  the  right  cause,  as  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  mild. 
The  vesicatory  tendency  in  the  skin  along  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  though  partial,  in  all  likelihood  depended  on  some 
portion  being  left  to  cover  the  wound,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously weakened  by  disease,  and  shows  that  the  parts  must  be 
healthy  to  recover  from  so  direct  a  privation.  The  sphacela- 

*  In  a  similar  case,  especially  if  the  tumor  were  well  defined,  the  opera- 
ration  would  be  much  simplified,  if,  instead  of  tying  the  artery,  the  surgeon 
were  to  cut  down  upon,  and  command  the  current  of  blood  through  it,  by  an 
assistant  pressing  it  either  upon  the  vertebrae,  or  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  until  the  tumor  were  removed,  and  the  divided  branches  secured. 
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tion  of  the  skin  over  aneurismal  tumors,  after  the  operation,  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

A  question  would  arise  from  this  view,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  merely  performing  the  preparatory  operation,  and  leaving 
the  diseased  mass  to  slough  away.  But  it  appears  to  me  unad- 
viseable,  since  the  sloughing  of  so  large  a  substance  would 
produce  more  constitutional  derangement  than  its  removal  by 
the  knife,  and  retard,  if  it  would  not  prevent,  the  adhesion  of 
the  arterial  coats. 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  additional  confidence  which  is  now  af- 
forded, in  tying  the  principal  blood  vessels,  where  there  his 
been  no  obstruction  to  the  circulation;  for  though  a  point  of 
much  practical  importance,  there  is  already  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  and  propriety;  and  for  this  conviction 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  other  surgeons  of  the 
present  day. 

But  these  operations,  always  delicate,  may  be  much  facilita- 
ted by  improvement  in  the  instruments  with  which  they  are 
performed.  The  great  variety  used,  shows  that  none  of  them 
are  well  calculated  for  accomplishing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  operation.  For  if  strong  enough  to  be  directed  and  passed 
under  the  vessel,  the  instrument  has  to  be  turned  in  the 
wound,  and  the  property  which  rendered  it  valuable  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  operation,  becomes  now  a  great  disadvantage.  I 
am  happy  to  present  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
possessing  both  these  properties,  by  a  contrivance  which  dis- 
plays great  ingenuity.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Jordan's  letter,  explanatory  of  it;  which,  with  a  needle  on  his 
principle,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  this  society. 

M  When  an  aneurismal  needle  is  passed  under  an  artery  and 
turned  in  the  wound,  the  length  of  the  needle  is  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  a  segment  of  which  must  be  formed,  or  the  parts 
forced  from  their  natural  position;  and  although  the  diameter 
may  be  diminished  by  increasing  the  curve  of  the  instrument, 
to  do  this  with  the  common  aneurismal  needle,  requires  more 
force  than  it  is  desirable  to  use.  When  the  instrument  is  pass- 
ed under  the  vessel,  its  shaft  is  worse  than  useless,  but  if  we 
could  convert  the  shaft  into  an  elastic  substance,  its  flexibility 
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would  render  the  turning  of  the  instrument  easy;  with  this 
view  I  have  formed  the  inclosed  needle. 

"  Cut  off  about  five-sixths  of  the  shaft  of  a  common  aneu- 
rismal  needle,  and  to  the  curved  portion  join  a  piece  of  elas- 
tic steel  of  a  convenient  length,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
an  eye  for  the  passage  of  the  ligature.  To  give  this  the  neces- 
sary firmness,  I  have  a  small  silver  sheath,  which  slides  upon 
the  steel  and  covers  it,  except  at  the  superior  part  where  the 
eye  is  formed.  This  sheath  opens  laterally,  and  may  be  taken 
off  when  the  firmness  of  the  needle  is  no  longer  necessary." 


: 


A  Case  of  Incontinence  of  Urine,  of  nine  years  duration,  cured 
by  External  Pressure.  By  John  Hyslop,  Esq. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI.] 

The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  of  13  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  subject  to  incontinence  of  urine  for  nine  years,  du- 
ring which  time  he  never  passed  a  single  day,  without  several 
involuntary  discharges  of  his  urine,  and  even  during  the  night 
the  same  unfortunate  and  involuntary  evacuation  constantly 
took  place. 

In  consequence  of  this,  his  life  became  truly  uncomfortable. 
He  had  to  submit  to  pain  from  inflammation  coming  on  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  from  consequent  excoriations;  and  h< 
suffered  much  from  the  disagreeable  urinary  effluvia  whicl 
constantly  passed  by  evaporation  from  his  clothes  and  from  his 
bed. 

But  that  was  not  all  the  evil  which  arose  from  this  distress- 
ing state.  He  had  to  bear  up  in  his  mind  under  shame  an< 
vexation;  the  trying  to  hide  what  could  not  be  concealed,  gav< 
him  unavailing  anxiety;  and  the  sneers  of  his  play-fellows  an( 
of  servants,  were,  he  has  often  told  me,  almost  insupportable. 
He  was  even  refused  admittance  into  boarding-schools;  and 
shyness  of  manners,  with  a  wish  for  solitude  and  retirement, 
gradually  came  on,  and  most  likely  had  entirely  changed,  oi 
greatly  subdued  the  energy  of  his  mind. 
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Many  physicians  and  surgeons  had  been  consulted,  and  va- 
rious were  the  means  employed.  Tonics,  cold  bathing,  blisters, 
at  one  time  to  the  sacrum,  and  at  another  to  the  perinaeum, 
had  been  applied,  and  opiates,  with  a  view  to  break  in  upon  a 
habit  which  by  degrees  had  become  established,  were  fairly 
and  freely  tried,  but  without  any  success. 

He  was  sent  to  London  to  be  under  my  care,  and  as  I  could 
have  him  in  my  house,  so  as  to  be  constantly  near  him,  I  de- 
termined t )  employ  pressure.  The  jugum  penis  did  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  because  it  strangulated  the  glans  so  much 
that  it  could  not  be  endured  for  the  necessary  length  of  time. 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  invention  of 
my  own,  and  it  consisted  of  the  following  simple  apparatus. 

I  selected  a  bougie  of  a  size  large  enough  to  fill  his  urethra, 
from  which  I  cut  about  two  and  a  half,  or  three  inches.  Hav- 
ing placed  that  on  the  outside  of  the  under  part  of  the  penis 
on  a  line  parallel  to  the  canal,  with  its  point  projecting  a  short 
way  beyond  the  glans  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  pain 
from  pressure,  I  passed  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  around, 
(first  at  the  point  of  the  penis,  and  afterwards  continuing  strap 
after  strap  the  length  of  the  piece  of  bougie,)  and  pulled  them 
so  tight  as  to  press  the  bougie  close  in  upon  the  urethra,  so 
that  no  space  was  left  by  which  urine  could  pass. 

This  was  done  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  at  three  o'clock 
he  called  me  out  of  bed,  having  a  great  desire  to  pass  urine.  I 
removed  the  straps,  &c.  and  when  he  had  emptied  his  blad- 
der, I  applied  others  in  the  same  manner.  The  next  desire 
for  this  evacuation  was  about  seven  o'clock,  and  the  next 
again  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  After  each  evacua- 
tion the  pressure  was  renewed  without  any  unpleasant  symp- 
tom, and  in  three  days  he  was  cured  of  incontinence  of  urine. 

How  far  such  treatment  might  answer  the  purpose  of  clean- 
liness and  convenience,  in  paralysis,  I  have  as  yet  had  no  ex- 
perience, but  when  a  case  of  that  kind  comes  under  my  care,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  in  giving  it  a  trial. 
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A  Case  of  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis  in  the  Left  Orbit,  cured  by 
Tying  the  common  Trunk  of  the  Uft  Carotid  Artery.  By 
William  Dalrymple,  Surgeon  to  the  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Hospital,  and  to  the  Norfolk  Lunatic  Asylum. 

[From  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  VI] 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1812,  Dinah  Field,  aged  44 
years,  of  a  delicate  and  sickly  habit  of  body,  came  to  me  with 
a  complaint  in  the  left  eye.  She  said  that  about  five  months 
since,  being  then  pregnant  of  her  sixth  child,  she  was  seized 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  ,with  an  intense  pain  in  the  left  eye- 
ball, accompanied  by  a  whizzing  noise  in  her  head,  which  grie- 
vously distressed  her.  "  The  attack  was  sudden,  instantane- 
ous." That,  "  hearing  a  noise  as  of  the  cracking  of  a  wup, 
and  feeling  at  the  same  moment  an  extraordinary  kind  of  pain 
in  the  globe  of  the  left  eye,  she  awoke  in  great  alarm,  and  leap- 
ed out  of  bed."  About  ten  or  twelve  hours  afterwards  the  eye 
became  inflamed,  and  the  eyelids  so  much  swelled,  as  to  pro- 
ject considerably  beyond  the  level  of  the  upper  and  lower  or- 
bitary  ridges.  She  also  felt  acute  pain  over  the  whole  of  the 
left  side  of  the  head;  and  in  the  left  eyebrow,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbit,  her  anguish  was  scarcely  to  be  borne.  In  the 
succeeding  night  the  extreme  violence  of  the  pain  abated,  but 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelids  seemed  rather  to  increase;  and  she 
thought  she  felt  as  if  "  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  forcibly  driven 
upwards  towards  her  forehead."  No  particular  alteration  took 
place  in  the  next  seven  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was 
delivered. 

During  her  labour,  which  she  said  was  very  severe,  there 
was  projected  between  the  eyelids  a  bright  red  tumor  of  an 
oblong  form,  which  for  seven  or  eight  days  gradually  enlar- 
ged, until  it  occupied,  in  a  vertical  direction,  almost  the  whole 
space  between  the  superciliary  ridge  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
ala  nasi;  reaching  horizontally  from  the  external  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  across  the  root  of  the  nose,  tp  nearly  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  right  eye.  In  the  course  of  her  confinement,  this 
tumor  was  punctured  in  several  places  by  a  surgeon  who  then 
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attended  her.  It  bled  freely,  became  smaller,  and  of"  a  strik- 
ingly darker  colour."  A  week  afterwards  it  was  again  punc- 
tured, and  with  similar  results;  and  although  the  operation  was 
repeated  four  other  times,  the  latter  incisions  afforded  no  re- 
lief. 

About  two  months  previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  swell- 
ing, the  patient  lost  all  power  over  the  levator  muscle  of  the 
superior  palpebra:  but  if  the  swelling  was  depressed  and  the 
upper  eyelid  raised,  she  said  she  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
She  soon  afterwards  became  totally  blind  on  this  side. 

Such  was  hfr  case,  and  such  her  appearance,  when  I  first 
saw  her  on  the  24th  of  November.  She  was  then  only  a  week 
under  my  care,  and  ceased  to  be  so  from  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber till  the  middle  of  March,  a  period  of  three  or  four  months. 
When  she  again  became  my  patient  her  general  health  had 
sensibly  declined;  and  her  condition  was  very  wretched.  The 
local  affection  was  also  marked  by  very  decided  characters.  It 
was  distinctly  Aneurismal.  Her  pain  was  constant  and  acute, 
and  chiefly  referred  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  but  her  seve- 
rest suffering  was  occasioned  by  an  unceasing  noise  in  her 
head,  which  she  compared  to  the  "  rippling  of  water,"  and 
said  "  that  it  became  absolutely  insupportable  whenever  by  any 
accident  her  head  fell  below  a  certain  level." 

The  left  eyeball  was  immoveable;  and  either  enlarged,  or 
thrust  with  so  much  force  against  the  upper  eyelid,  as  to  cause 
this  part  to  project  in  a  convex  form,  considerably  beyond  the 
superciliary  and  infra-orbitary  ridges.  The  eyebrow  also  of 
the  affected  side  rose  somewhat  above  the  range  of  that  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  external  surface  of  the  tumid  eyelid  was  for 
the  most  part  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  but  its  cuticle  was 
remarkably  coarse,  as  was,  indeed,  the  texture  of  the  skin  ge- 
nerally in  the  vicinity  of  the  orbit.  Deep  seated  between  the 
integuments  of  the  eyelid,  a  little  towards  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye,  there  was  a  cluster  of  small  tumors  of  a  firm  and 
dense  structure,  causing  great  pain  when  compressed,  and 
communicating  to  the  finger  a  pulsatory  thrill.  Interposed  be- 
tween this  cluster  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  eyebrow,  precisely 
in  the  course  of  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
there  was  a  hard  tubercular  substance,  which  rose  somewhat 
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higher  above  the  general  surface  of  the  eyelid,  and  pulsated 
still  more  distinctly  than  the  smaller  swellings.  The  texture 
of  this  substance  was  particularly  hard  and  compact,  the  slight- 
est pressure  upon  it  occasioned  intolerable  pain.  The  lower 
eyelid  was  averted,  and  formed  a  bright  red  convex  tumor, 
following,  in  its  outline,  the  direction  of  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  orbit,  and  reaching  from  the  external  commissure  of  the 
eyelids  a  little  way  beyond  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  mus- 
cle. At  its  upper  part  it  was  covered  by  an  overlapping  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  which  was  paralytic,  and  entirely  concealed 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  most  depending  point  of  this  tumor 
reached  to  within  a  line  of  the  sub-orbiter  foramen.  Like  the 
tumors  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  this  swelling  communi- 
cated to  the  touch  an  aneurismal  thrill,  which  also  oecame  evi- 
dent to  the  sight  whenever  the  force  of  the  circulation  was  in- 
creased. In  addition  to  these  appearances,  immediately  above 
the  nasal  third  part  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  integuments 
were  gently  elevated  into  a  soft  ill  defined  tumor,  occupying 
very  exactly  the  situation  of  certain  branches  of  the  frontal  ar- 
tery, and  pulsating  simultaneously  with  the  artery  at  the  wrist. 
A  similar  elevation  of  the  skin  was  perceptible  at  the  root  of 
the  nose,  giving  a  faint  tremulous  motion  to  a  finger  placed 
upon  it.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  uncovered,  it  appear- 
ed, at  first,  to  be  enlarged,  but  a  closer  inspection  showed  it  to 
be  forcibly  thrust  forwards,  in  a  direction  somewhat  outwards 
and  upwards  towards  the  root  of  the  orbit.  A  multitude  of  en- 
larged vessels  might  be  traced  from  the  surface  of  the  lower 
tumor  to  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  scle- 
rotic coat  of  the  eye.  The  cornea  retained  its  natural  lustre 
and  transparency,  but  there  was  a  total  loss  of  power  in  the 
fibres  of  the  iris;  and  the  pupil,  which  was  much  dilated,  had  a 
slightly  irregular  figure.  Behind  the  lens  a  fawn-coloured  ap- 
pearance was  observed,  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in 
the  second  plate  of  the  posthumous  work  of  that  admirable 
observer,  Mr.  Saunders.  The  cutaneous  veins  of  the  face  ge- 
nerally were  very  full  of  blood,  and  gave  to  the  skin  of  the 
whole  of  this  side  of  the  face,  the-complexion  of  a  person 
strangled.  When  strong  pressure  was  made  upon  the  common 
carotid  artery,  the  tremulous  motions  of  the  tumor  situated  at 
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the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  ceased  entirely,  but  the  pulsations 
of  the  upper  swellings  continued  in  some  degree.  The  force  of 
the  stroke  was,  indeed,  much  weakened,  but  no  pressure  which 
the  patient  was  able  to  bear  could  entirely  suppress  it. 

Such  is  the  exact  description  of  this  interesting  case  when  it 
came  a  second  time  under  my  examination,  and  I  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  characters  of  that  particular  affection 
of  arteries  which,  with  perhaps  a  doubtful  propriety,  has  been 
called  u  Aneurism  by  Anastomosis,"  as  well  as  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  case,  which,  with  a  master  hand,  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Travers  in  the  second  volume  of  Medico 
Chirurgical  Transactions.* 

At  noon,  therefore,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1813,  I  tied  the 
common  trunk  of  the  left  carotid  artery,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Wright,  the  late  Dr.  Reeve,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  some 
other  gentlemen. 

The  operation  was  performed  after  the  manner  adopted  by 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  of  Humphrey  Humphreys, 
with  a  single  deviation ;|  and  its  course  was  marked  by  the 
Same  circumstances  which  attended  the  operation  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  As  soon  as  the  margin  of  the  mastoid  mus- 
cle was  raised,  the  descending  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair  was  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  when  the  sheath  of  the  artery  was  laid 
open,  the  par  vagum  was  seen  at  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  jugular  vein,  pushed  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  afforded  no  embar- 
rassment. Nothing  but  the  bare  artery  was  included  between 
the  ligatures,  which  were  formed  of  a  small,  but  verv  strong 
round  twine,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  each  other.  They  were  tied  very  firmly  around 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  which  was  divided  in  the  interspace,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  from  the  lower 


*  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  over-state  the  assistance  which  I  derived, 
in  this  case,  from  the  excellent  paper  abfwe  mentioned:  and  I  eagerly  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  an  obligation,  the  yalue  of  which 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  may  have  been  placed  in  situations  of 
similar  responsibility. 

f  This  deviation  consisted  in  omitting  to  pass  the  needle  and  thread 
through  the  artery,  above  one  ligature  and  below  the  other. 
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thread.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  by 
the  common  adhesive  strapping;  and  the  end  of  one  of  the  li- 
gatures was  marked  for  the  sake  of  subsequent  observation. 

The  effects  of  the  operation  were  immediate  and  decisive, 
As  soon  as  the  ligatures  were  tied,  the  pulsatory  motions  of 
the  tumors  on  the  forehead  and  cheek  entirely  ceased;  but  a 
slight  thrilling  was  still  perceptible  in  the  tumid  upper  eyelid. 
The  red  swelling  of  the  lower  eyelid  became  paler,  and  its  sur- 
face shrivelled.  A  few  minutes  after  the  patient  was  placed  in 
bed,  she  was  quite  free  from  pain,  and  the  ncise  by  which  she 
had  been  so  long  tormented  having  now  also  ceased,  she  de- 
clared to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  "  her  head  no  longer  felt  like 
her  old  head." 

At  5,  p.  m.  there  was  no  pulsation  in  any  of  the  tumors.  She 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  of  heavy  pain  at  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  but  that  had  subsided,  and  she  was  calm  and  clear. 
—Pulse  102. 

9,  p.  m.  Some  stiffness  and  difficulty  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, with  restlessness  and  anxiety. — Pulse  104. 

8th  April,  7  a.  m.  Had  passed  a  tranquil  night,  though 
with  very  little  sleep. — Pulse  100  and  soft. 

1,  p.  m.  Calm  and  easy,  intellect  perfectly  clear.  The  upper 
eyelid,  for  the  first  time  during  several  months,  was  move- 
able. 

9th  April,  7  a.  m.  Had  passed  a  good  night  with  much  re- 
freshing sleep.  Pulse  100  and  soft.  The  tumor  over  the  inner 
part  of  the  eyebrow  entirely  gone.  The  swelling  of  the  upper 
eyelid  was  much  smaller,  its  texture  much  softer,  and  it  was 
less  painful  when  coirfpressed.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  also 
considerably  retired  within  its  orbit.  At  the  wound  all  was 
quiet,  but  there  was  much  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

10/>.  m.  Had  passed  a  tranquil  day,  and  was  very  cheerful. 

10th  April,  7  a,  m.  An  excellent  night. — Pulse  98. 

1  p.  m.  Bowels  relieved.  — Pulse  96. 

11th  and  12th  April.  Two  excellent  days  and  nights. — 
Pulse  84  and  80. 

13th  April,  10  a.m.  Had  passed  an  indifferent  night,  and 
was  very  unwell.  The  first  dressings  removed.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  had  united  throughout  their  whole  extent,  except 
the  extreme  points  where  the  ligatures  were  placed. 
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!  2  p.  m.  Two  hours  ago  had  a  smart  rigor,  and  was  now  be- 
come hot  and  thirsty. 

9  p.  m.  Fever  fit  subsided. — Pulse  90  and  soft. 

14th  April,  6  a.  m.  An  easy  night,  with  much  refreshing 
sleep. 

2p.  m.  She  was  very  unwell,  complaining  much,  with  a  good 
deal  of  general  commotion  in  the  system. — Pulse  112  and 
hard.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
a  purging  mixture  ordered. 

5  p.  m.  Had  been  purged  twice,  and  was  now  cool  and  easy. 
— Pulse  90,  soft  and  flowing. 

15th  April,  8  a.  m.  Quite  at  ease.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  tumors.  The  globe  of  the  eye  was  com- 
pletely retired  within  its  orbit,  and  the  general  prominence  of 
the  upper  eyelid  had  sunk  proportionably.  Not  the  slightest 
pulsatory  or  thrilling  motions  were  perceptible  in  any  of  the 
diseased  parts. 

15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  April.  Prosperous  days.  On  the 
last  day  the  patient  got  out  of  bed,  for  the  first  time. 

18th  April.  The  upper  ligature  came  away  upon  the  dress- 
ings this  morning,  being  the  eleventh  since  the  operation. 

From  the  21st  of  April  to  the  3d  of  May,  daily  improving 
in  health  and  strength. 

4th  May.  During  the  last  three  or  four  days,  the  lower  liga- 
ture had  been  gradually  rising  to  the  surface,  and  to-day  it 
came  away,  followed  by  a  large  discharge,  but  unaccompanied 
by  the  slough  of  the  artery. 

7th  May.  Within  the  last  two  days  loose  luxuriant  granula- 
|  tions  had  arisen  at  the  extremities  of  the  wound  where  the  liga- 
tures were  inserted.  These  were  treated  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  their  growth  was  restrained  with  difficulty;  and 
the  quantity  of  matter  was  too  large. 

10th  May.  A  smart  fever  fit  to  day,  with  pain  and  tension, 
and  redness  of  the  skin  along  the  edges  of  the  cicatrix. 

12th  May.  A  sinus  had  formed,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
charge of  pus  took  place  at  the  lower  opening. 

17th  May.  The  loose  spongy  granulations  having  subsided, 
and  the  wound  being  nearly  healed,  the  patient  was  this  morn- 
ing allowed  to  return  to  her  family.  From  this  period  to  the 
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3d  of  July,  nothing  material  occurred.  The  tumors  had  all 
disappeared,  and  the  patient's  general  health  seemed  re-esta- 
blished; yet  the  wound  was  not  entirely  closed.  Pale,  flabby 
granulations  daily  arose  at  the  points  where  the  ligatures  were 
placed  on  the  artery,  and  several  small  sinuses,  forming  in 
slow  succession,  occasioned  much  trouble.  At  length,  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  was  called  in  great  haste,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  bleeding  which  had  taken  place  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  wound.  I  went  instantly;  but  the  haemorrhage  had  ceas- 
ed before  I  could  reach  the  house.  The  colour  of  the  blood 
was  florid,  the  quantity  lost  computed  at  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  I 
This  accident  distressed  me  greatly,  and  produced  so  much 
commotion  in  the  system  of  my  poor  patient,  that  the  spongy  :jj 
substance  which  surrounded  the  little  opening  whence  the 
blood  had  flowed,  was  forcibly  propelled  from  the  wound  by 
every  stroke  of  the  heart.  % 

A  similar  discharge  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
July,  which,  like  the  former,  ceased  spontaneously;  and  hap- 
pily proved  the  last  of  a  series  of  incidents  not  unlikely  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  which  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  case 
had  inspired.  From  this  period,  however,  the  course  of  events  J 
was  prosperous;  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  which,  reckoning  I 
from  the  morning  of  the  operation,  comprises  a  period  of  103 
days,  the  wound  was  firmly  healed,  and  the  patient's  recovery   ' 
secured.  Of  her  present  state  it  only  remains  for  me  to  ob- 
serve, that,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  her  cure  appears 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  her  sight,  which  seems  irreco- 
verably lost*   Nor  can  I,  at  this  period,  entertain  a  fear  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions 
which,  in  reference  to  cases  of  this  kind,  have  been  felt  and 
expressed  by  a  great  master  of  our  art. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  local  circulation,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  known,  there  is  no  pulsation  to  be  felt  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  facial  arteries  on  the  side  on 
which  the  ligature  was  tied.  But,  as  in  the  case  treated  by  Mr. 
Travers,  u  the  artery  may  be  distinguished  beating  very  fee- 
bly below  the  angle  of  the  jaw;"  and  a  very  brisk  action  of 
collateral  branches,  lying  near  the  surface,  is  visible  in  the 
vicinity,  and  along  the  course  of  the  cicatrix. 
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Traite  des  Poisons,  tires  des  Regnes  mineral,  vegetal,  et  ani- 
mal; ou,  Toxicologic  generate  consideree  sous  les  Rapports 
de  la  Physiologie,  de  la  Pathologie,  et  de  la  Medicine  legale. 
Par  M.  P.  Orfila,  Naturaliste  Pensionnaire  d'Espagne, 
Docteur  en  Medicine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  Professeur  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique;  precede  du  Rapport  fait  a  la  Classe 
des  Sciences  physiques  et  mathematiques  de  l'Institut  de 
^France.* 

[From  the  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  June,  1816.] 

We  are  anxious  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  work,  which  is  now  completed,  and  will  be 
shortly  translated  into  our  own  language. 

The  autht  r  in  his  preface,  alter  descanting  in  no  ordinary 
terms  upon  the  importance  of  his  subject,  proceeds  to  state, 
that  a  general  treatise  on  Toxicology,  on  a  level  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge,  was  altogether  wanting  to  science. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  profession, 
as  well  as  the  public  in  general,  are  certainly  much  indebted 
to  him  for  undertaking  the  laborious  task  of  supplying  this  de- 
ficiency, which,  by  means  of  a  zeal  and  perseverance  seldom 
equalled,  he  has  executed  in  a  manner  that  reflects  no  incon- 
siderable honour  upon  himself.  For  if  he  has  not  completely 
succeeded,  his  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  his 
subject,  and  he  has  the  merit  at  least  of  having  approached 
perfection  much  more  nearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

M.  Orfila  defines  a  poison  to  be  "a  substance  which  taken 

*  The  Eclectic  Repertory  for  Janaary  1816,  contained  a  concise  analysis  of 
the  first  part  of  Orfila's  Toxicology.  We  publish,  however,  in  this  number,  a 
full  and  connected  review  of  the  whole  work,  as  we  are  anxious  to  dissemi- 
nate all  the  information  that  we  can  acquire  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Editors. 
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inwardly  in  a  very  small  dose,  or  applied  in  any  kind  of  man- 
ner to  the  living  body,  depraves  the  health  or  entirely  destroys 
life."  This  definition  is  perhaps  exceptionable.  The  quantity 
of  a  substance  requisite  to  act  as  a  poison,  it  is  obvious  cannot 
be  stated  so  as  to  be  universally  applicable,  and  had  therefore 
better  been  left  out  of  the  definition.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  imperfections  of  Fodere's  arrangement  of 
poisonous  substances,*  which,  with  some  slight  variations,  he 
has  adopted.     This  arrangement    is  indeed   very  defective, 
though  it  is  not  perhaps  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  •; 
knowledge,  to  form  upon  similar  principles  a  much  better  one, 
and  certainly  not  one  that  shall  be  free  from  every  objection.  * 
For  our  own  parts,  we  prefer  an  artificial  classification,  found-  J 
ed  upon  external  and  obvious  characters,  to  a  pretended  sci-  I 
entific  one,  founded  often  upon  imaginary  and  hypothetical  I 
properties,  which  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  instruction, 
too  often  misleads  us;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  unphi- 
losophical  taste  of  ours,  that  we  should  have  rather  chosen  the 
old  classification  of  poisonous  substances  into  the    mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal,  with  appropriate  subdivisions,  than  that 
adopted  by  M.  Orfila,  in  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  ar- 
ranged into  six  classes,  according  to  their  supposed  modes  of 
operation,  viz.  1 .  Corrosive,  or  escharotic  poisons.  2.  Astring- 
ent poisons.  3.  Acrid  poisons.  4.  Stupefying,  or  narcotic  pois- 
ons. 5.  Narcotico-acrid  poisons,  and  6.  Septic,  or  putrefying 
poisons.  But  as  this  arrangement  did  not  originate  with  our 
author,  perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  it  further,  we 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  its  imper- 
fections, his  general  remarks  upon  each  class  are  extremely 
defective.  In  treating  however,  of  particular  poisons,  he  has 
been  much  more  successful.  He  first  presents  us  with  a  minute 
and  accurate  account  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  different  poisonous  substances,  in  which  he  not  only 
states  their  action  upon  various  re-agents,  but  also  the  effects 
they  produce  upon  many  of  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
human  body,  and  upon  different  articles  used  as  food.   He 
offers  likewise  many  interesting  and  important  examples  of  the 

*  See  Traite  de  Medicine  Legale  par  F.  E.  Foder£,  Tom.  IV. 
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modes  in  which  the  action  of  tests  upon  poisons  is  modified 
when  they  are  mixed  with  organized  substances,  and  thus 
shows  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  giving  opinions  from 
mere  chemical  evidences,  when  the  poison  is  operated  upon, 
as  it  frequently  must  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  &c.  We  consider  this  in  general  as  a  valuable 
part  of  M.  Orfila's  work,  and  regret  that  he  had  not  pursued 
this  part  of  his  subject  further.  The  action  of  poisons  upon 
the  animal  economy,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  applied  ex- 
ternally, or  injected  into  the  veins,  is  the  next  object  of  our 
author's  enquiry,  and  under  this  head  are  related  a  great  num- 
ber of  original  and  interesting  experiments.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  thinking,  that  the  modes  of  conducting  many  of 
these  experiments  were  very  exceptionable;  thus,  to  prevent 
the  substance  being  ejected  by  vomiting,  the  oesophagus  was 
tied — an  operation  which  alone,  as  M.  Orfila  himself  confesses, 
generally  proved  fatal.  Very  little  also  can  be  learned  of  the 
real  poisonous  nature  of  a  substance,  by  introducing  it  at  once 
into  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  the  mildest  and  most  innocent 
substance  will  generally  prove  fatal  under  these  circumstances, 
whilst  substances  that  act  chemically  upon  the  blood,  from  this 
very  property  alone,  will  speedily  destroy  life.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  doubt  the  perfect  legitimacy  of  some  of 
our  author's  conclusions,  as  we  shall  note  more  particularly 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  poisonous  substances  individu- 
ally. Our  author  next  proceeds  to  mention  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  produced  by  poisons,  both  as  deduced  from  his  own 
experiments  detailed  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  from 
cases  related  by  others;  and  to  this  account  succeeds  another, 
illustrating  their  destructive  action  upon  the  organization. 
The  next  point  of  view  in  which  M,  Orfila  considers  his  sub- 
ject, is  a  very  important  one,  namely,  the  application  of  all  the 
preceding  facts  to  cases  that  may  occur  in  juridical  practice. 
These  cases  he  considers  as  of  four  descriptions — first,  the 
person  may  be  living,  and  the  remainder  of  the  poison  can  be 
procured;  secondly,  the  person  may  be  living,  but  none  of  the 
poisonous  substance,  save  what  is  voided  by  vomiting  or  stool, 
can  be  procured;  thirdly,  the  person  may  be  living,  but  no  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded  of  procuring  any  of  the  poison;  and 
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fourthly,  the  person  may  be  dead.  In  each  of  these  cases,  he 
describes  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  best  and  most  certain  modes  of  detecting  the  nature 
of  the  poisonous  substance.  Lastly,  he  gives  us  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  different 
substances  of  which  he  treats,  in  which  he  points  out  the  most 
effectual  methods  known  of  counteracting  their  deleterious 
effects,  and  concludes  by  an  enquiry  into  the  efficacy  of  their 
supposed  antidotes. 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  come  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail,  and  in  doing  this  shall  follow  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  our  author. 

Class  I.  Corrosive  or  escharotk  poisons.  Under  this  head 
are  included  the  preparations  of  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Antimony^ 
Copper,  Tin,  Zinc,  Silver,  Gold,  and  Bismuth;  also  the  concen- 
trated Acids,  the  Caustic  Alkalies,  and  Alkaline  Earths,  Glassy 
and  Enamel  in  powder,  and  lastly,  Cantharides. 

Mercurial  poisons.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate  or  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  on  which  our 
author  therefore  has  very  judiciously  bestowed  the  greatest 
attention.  The  characteristic  properties  of  this  salt  are,  its 
solubility  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  its  being  precipitated 
from  its  solution  in  water  by  carbonate  of  potash,  of  a  deep 
brick-red  colour;  by  pure  potash,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour, 
except  when  much  diluted,  when  the  precipitate  is  white;  by 
lime  water,  in  a  moderate  quantity,  of  a  deepish  yellow 
colour;  by  ammonia,  white;  by  the  hydrosulphurets,  black; 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  white,  becoming  black  on  exposure 
to  light;  by  the  triple  prussiate  of  potash,  white;  by  the 
hydriodate  of  potash  (not  mentioned  by  M.  Orfila,)  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet;  by  metallic  mercury,  white,  &c.  Heated 
with  potash,  it  yields  metallic  mercury,  as  do  likewise  most 
of  the  above  precipitates,  on  being  heated  with  charcoal.  By 
many  vegetable  substances,  as  gums,  extracts,  &c.  this  salt  is 
converted  into  submuriate  of  mercury,  or  calomel,  which  is 
precipitated  in  union  with  a  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  many  animal  substances,  as  albumen, 
of  the  presence  of  which  it  is  a  very"  delicate  test;  likewise  of 
some  varieties  of  the  ill-defined  principle  called  osmazome  by 
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the  French  chemists:  also  of  bile,  milk,  broths  from  the  gela- 
tine they  contain,  &c;  it  has  moreover  the  property  ot  cor- 
rugating and  hardening  fibrin.  M.  Orfila  gives  the  rationale  of 
all  these  phenomena  as  he  proceeds,  and  afterwards  points 
out  some  of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  varied,  when  the 
poison  is  mixed  with  different  substances;  as  for  example, 
when  this  salt  is  mixed  with  Burgundy  wine,  it  yields,  on  the 
addition  of  potash,  a  black  precipitate;  of  ammonia,  a  deep 
green,  bordering  on  black;  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  a  white, 
becoming  violet,  &c.  Th<  se  are  most  important  observations, 
and  ought  to  be  generally  known  by  all  those  who  may  be 
liable  to  be  concerned  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Our  author  next 
proceeds  to  consider  the  action  of  this  poison  when  applied 
internally.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  small  doses,  its  effects 
are  well  known,  and  are  such  as  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  system.  In  large  doses,  it  seems  capa- 
ble of  destroying  life  without  being  absorbed  into  the  system, 
merely  by  the  great  disorganization  it  produces  in  that  organ, 
and  the  shock  necessarily  given  to  the  constitution  by  the  in- 
jury. M.  Orfila,  however,  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brodie,  whose  experiments  he  relates,  that  in  these  in- 
stances it  acts  upon  the  brain  and  heart — simple  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  according  to  him,  being  inadequate  to  produce 
the  convulsive  symptoms  and  speedy  death  occasioned  by  this 
poison;  but  after  all,  this  only  seems  to  be  another  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing,  as  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  heart 
are  always  affected  by  any  violent  injury  done  to  an  important 
organ,  especially  the  stomach,  a  sudden  blow  upon  which, 
without  producing  any  evident  disorganization,  will  instantly 
prove  fatal.  A  very  minute  portion  of  this  salt,  artificially  in- 
troduced into  the  sanguiferous  system,  destroys  life;  we  do 
not  however,  agree  with  M.  Lavort,  quoted  by  our  author, 
that  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  non-absorption  of  it  into 
the  blood  when  applied  to  the  stomach  or  surface  of  the  body, 
as  the  circumstances  in  this  case  are  very  different,  though  we 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  corrosive  sublimate,  qua  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  from  its  being  so  readily  decomposed  by  ani- 
mal matters,  does  not  enter  the  sanguiferous  system  when  ap- 
plied in  the  above  modes.  From  a  variety  of  cases  extracted 
Vol.  VII.  3  Q  No.  28. 
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from  different  authors,  M.  Orfila-states  the  symptoms  produced 
by  this  poison  to  be 

"  An  acrid,  astringent,  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth;  a  sensa- 
tion of  stricture  and  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  anxiety,  and 
rending  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  in  :he  whole  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal;  nausea,  frequent  vomiting  of  a  fluid  sometimes 
bloody,  accompanied  with  violent  efforts,  diarrhoea,  sometimes 
dvsentery;  pulse  small,  har  I,  and  fr<  qu_nt,  lypothimia  or  great 
mental  anxiety,  general  debility,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cold 
sweats,  cramps  in  all  the  limbs,  general  insensibility ,  convul- 
sions, death.  The  imprudent  and  continued  use  of  this  salr  in 
small  doses  produces  all  the  symptoms  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  our  examination  of  the  action  of  the  compositions 
of  mercury  on  the  animal  economy." 

This  poison  seems  to  act,  as  beiore  observed,  by  producing 
general  inflammation,  &c.  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  M.  Ofila  confesses 
that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  in  a  precise  manner  the  seat, 
extent,  and  character  of  the  peculiar  organic  lesions  which  it 
produces. 

Our  author,  according  to  the  plan  before  mentioned,  next 
comes  to  apply  what  he  has  before  stated  to  practice.  In  the 
first  case,  when  a  portion  of  the  poison  can  be  obtained  in  its 
original  state,  its  nature  can  be  readdy  ascertained  by  the  re- 
agents and  methods  formerly  detailed.  In  the  second  case, 
when  it  can  be  only  obtained  in  union  with  the  alimentary 
matters,  &c.  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  trust  to  tests.  The  best 
mode  of  operating  is  now  to  mix  a  little  of  the  suspected  mat- 
ter with  caustic  potash,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  porcelain  or  glass 
capsule  to  perfect  dryness,  and  afterwards  to  heat  it  red  not 
in  a  small  glass  retort,  fitted  to  a  receiver.  If  mercury  be  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  now  found  in  a  metallic  state  in  the  ueck  of 
the  retort,  often  however,  in  such  small  quantity  and  in  sucn  a 
minute  state  of  division,  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  aJd  a  little 
nitric  acid  in  order  to  take  it  up,  in  which  state  of  combination 
its  presence  is  easily  detected  by  the  re -agents,  as  in  the  former 
case.  Many  organic  substances,  as  before  stated,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  converting  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  into  cai 
which,  as  is  well  known,  becomes  of  a  Dlack  colour  on  the  ad- 
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dition  of  lime  water  M.  Chaussier  therefore  recommends  us 
to  digest  the  suspected  substances  in  lime  water;  but  our  author 
has  shown  that  this  method  is  not  to  be  trusted,  because  the 
black  colour  indicating  the  decomposition  of  the  calomel  is 
often  not  produced  when  this  salt  is  in  union  with  organic 
matters,  either  bv  lime-water  or  by  potash,  and  M.  Orfi  a  has 
been  often  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  mercurv  bv  the  method 
first  mentioned,  when  the  latter  did  not  indicate  its  presence. 
In  the  third  case,  or  wh«  re  none  of  the  poisonous  substance 
can  be  procured,  its  nature  of  course  can  only  be  guessed  at 
from  the  s\  mptoms,  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case,  &c. 
And  in  the  fourth  case,  when  the  pat'unt  is  dead,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  to  be  collected  and  examined  in  the  mode 
above  mentioned;  even  the  substance  of  these  organs  them- 
selves should  be  examined,  as  the  ox\  muriate  of  mercury  has 
been  proved  by  our  author  to  combine  with  them  after  death. 
Lastly,  M.  Orfila  treats  of  the  curative  means  to  be  adopted 
in  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  salt,  and  enquires  into  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  substances  which  have  been  proposed  by  different 
authors  as  antidotes.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  experiments  are  related,  which  demon- 
strate the  inefficacy  of  the  alkaline  salts  and  earths;  the  alkaline 
sulphurets,  &c.  proposed  by  M.  Navier;  also  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, sugar,  injusam  cinchonce,  metallic  mercury,  &c.  pro- 
posed by  Duval  and  others.  Albumen  is  the  substance  of  all 
others  which  our  author  found  most  effective  in  counteracting 
the  effects  of  this  virulent  poison,  and  he  recommends  that 
the  patient  should  swallow  as  soon  as  possible  several  glasses 
of  white  of  egg  beat  up  with  water;  or  if  this  substance  cannot 
be  procured,  a  decoction  of  linseed,  marshmallow,  &c.  or  even 
common  water  of  the  animal  temperature,  all  which  have  the 
advantage,  by  encouraging  vomiting,  of  being  likely  to  expel 
the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  to  moderate  the  irritation 
already  produced.  To  prevent  the  effects  of  inflammation  after 
this  poison,  bleeding,  either  topical  or  general,  or  both,  will  be 
often  found  necessary;  and  besides  these,  such  other  means 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  as  the  peculiar  symptoms  may  appear 
to  indicate,  and  for  which  general  rules  can  hardly  be  given. 
Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  other  preparations  of 
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mercury,  as  the  red  oxide,  the  turbith  mineral,  or  subsulphate, 
the  nitrate,  &c;  but  as  poisoning  with  these  can  very  rarely 
happen,  and  as  the  mode  of  detecting  them,  their  effects  upon 
the  system,  &c.  correspond  with  those  already  related,  we  re- 
fer to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  He  concludes  by  re- 
lating the  effects  of  mercurial  vapors,  and  states  the  result  of 
several  experiments,  and  quotes  several  authors  to  prove,  that 
mercury,  in  the  metallic  state,  exerts  no  action  on  the  animal 
economy.  He  supposes  that  in  those  instances  in  which  effects 
have  followed  its  use  in  this  state,  it  must  have  been  oxidized 
—a  circumstance  easy  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  minute 
state  of  division  to  which  it  was  necessarily  subjected. 

Arsenical  Poisons.  M.  Orfila  jusdy  observes,  that  "  the  pre- 
parations of  arsenic  are  of  all  poisonous  substances  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  the  most  fatal,  and  are  those  with  the  proper- 
ties of  which  the  physicians  ought  to  be  best  acquainted."  He 
enters  upon  his  subject  as  usual,  by  giving  a  minute  account 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  substance  in 
its  metallic  state,  in  which  state  it  does  not  appear  to  act  as  a 
poison.  The  most  common  form  in  which  this  metal  is  met 
with,  and  in  which  it  is  most  generally  used  as  a  poison,  is  that 
of  arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide.  The  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  this  substance  are,  that  on  its  being  thrown  on  burning 
coals,  it  volatilizes  and  diffuses  dense  white  vapors,  having  a 
strong  garlicky  smell.  One  thousand  parts  of  water  at  a  mean 
temperature,  dissolve,  according  to  Klaproth,  about  two  and  a 
half,  and  at  a  boiling  temperature,  about  seventy-seven  and  a 
quarter;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  oils.  In  its  aqueous 
solution,  lime  water  produces  a  white  precipitate;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphuretted  water,  a  golden  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, as  do  also  the  hydro-sulphurets  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  light.  The  salts  of  copper,  and 
especially  the  sulphate  of  ammoniacal  copper,  a  fine  green  pre- 
cipitate. The  prussiate  of  potash,  no  precipitate.  Albumen, 
gelatine,  the  sugar  of  milk,  the  resin  of  bile,  &c.  no  precipitate. 
The  arsenious  acid,  as  well  as  the  above  precipitates,  mixed 
with  their  own  bulk  of  charcoal  and  potash,  are  easily  revived 
by  heat,  and  give  out  metallic  arsenic.  Many  «f  the  above  re- 
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suits  are  considerably  modified  and  changed,  by  mixture  with 
organic  products  and  substances  commonly  taken  as  aliments, 
for  the  details  of  which,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  as 
by  extracting  partial  facts,  we  can  by  no  means  do  justice  to 
our  author  on  this  point.  The  nature  of  the  action  of  this  poi- 
son upon  the  animal  economy  is  very  obscure,  and  our  author, 
after  detailing  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  and  seeming  to  ob- 
ject to  the  conclusions  drawn  by  that  gentleman,  offers  after 
all,  very  similar  ones.  It  evidently  exerts  little  apparent  che- 
mical action  on  organized  products  in  general,  and  its  influence 
on  the  animal  economy,  is  often  not  evident  till  some  time  after 
it  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  this  organ  indeed,  as  well  as  of  the  intestines,  occur,  but 
these  are  generally  of  such  a  description,  as  to  be  apparently 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  fatal  effects  which  so  constantly 
follow;  and  in  short,  we  confess  ourselves  dissatisfied  with 
every  attempt  to  explain  these  effects,  except  the  general  one, 
that  this  metal  is  capable  of  inducing  death  by  its  deleterious 
action  upon  the  nervous  system. 

From  the  cases  detailed  by  our  author,  he  concludes  gener- 
ally, that  the  symptoms  induced  by  this  poison,  are  as  follow: 

"  An  austere  taste,  fetid  mouth,  frequent  ptyalism,  continual 
inclination  to  spit,  constriction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus, 
the  teeth  set  on  edge,  hiccup,  nausea,  vomiting  of  a  matter 
sometimes  brown,  sometimes  bloody;  anxiety,  frequent  faint- 
ings,  heat  of  the  prcecordia,  inflammation  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  throat  and  oesophagus;  the  stomach  painful  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  unable  to  support  the  most  emollient  drink, 
the  alvine  discharge  blackish  and  very  foetid;  pulse  small,  fre- 
quent and  irregular,  sometimes  slow  and  unequal;  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  syncope,  unquenchable  thirst,  pungent  heat  all 
over  the  body,  sensation  as  of  a  devouring  fire;  sometimes  an 
icy  coldness,  breathing  difficult,  cold  sweats,  urine  scanty,  red 
and  bloody,  change  of  the  features  of  the  countenance,  a  livid 
circle  round  the  eyelids,  swelling  and  itching  over  the  whole 
body,  which  is  covered  with  livid  spots,  and  sometimes  with 
miliary  eruption,  prostration  of  strength,  loss  of  feeling,  par- 
ticularly in  the  feet  and  hands,  delirium,  convulsions,  often 
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accompanied  with  an  insupportable  priapism,  falling  off  of  the 
hair,  detachment  of  the  epidermis,  and  lastly  death." 

As  before  observed,  there  are  generally  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion to  be  observed  after  death  in  the  stomach  and  other  viscera 
of  a  person  poisoned  by  arsenic,  but  these  are  generally  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  that  fatal  event.  In  applying  what  has  been 
said  to  practice,  in  each  of  the  four  cases  before  mentioned, 
it  will  be  easy  in  the  first  of  these,  or  where  a  portion  of  the 
poison  can  be  obtained,  to  ascertain  its  nature  by  the  means 
formerly  described.  In  the  second  case,  or  where  the  poison 
is  mixed  with  alimentary  substances,  if  the  quantity  of  these 
be  small,  they  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed  with  pot- 
ash and  charcoal,  and  the  arsenic  revived;  but  if  the  quantity 
be  large,  M.  Orfila  recommends  them  to  be  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  the  yellow  precipitate 
thus  obtained  to  be  revived  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In 
the  third  case,  where  none  of  the  poison  can  be  obtained,  in- 
formation of  its  nature  can  of  course  be  only  derived  from  the 
concomitant  circumstances;  and  in  the  fourth  case,  when  the 
patient  is  dead,  our  author  gives  us  in  detail  the  methods  of 
Hahnemann,  Rose,  Roloff,  and  Fischer,  for  detecting  this  poi- 
son. He  objects,  however,  more  or  less  to  all  these,  and  re- 
commends another  method  of  his  own,  which  he  considers  as 
combining  the  advantages  of  the  former  methods,  without- 
their  defects.  This  consists  in  boiliig  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  in  doubtful  cases  the  stomach  itself,  in  distilled 
water,  testing  this  as  before  advised,  and  if  arsenic  be  suspect- 
ed, to  collect  the  whole  of  it  by  adding  h\  dro  sulphuret  of 
ammonia,  and  reviving  the  yellow  sulphuret  formed  in  the 
manner  just  recommended.  In  short,  the  only  safe  way  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  is,  if  possible,  to  obtain  it  in  the 
metallic  state.  Our  author  confirms  the  important  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Brodie,  that  this  metal  can  often  not  be  detected 
in  the  stomach  or  intestines  after  death,  the  whole  being  eject- 
ed by  vomiting.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
matters  thus   thrown  out. 

M.  Orfiia  no*v  comes  to  consider  the  method  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  He  relates  the 
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results  of  his  experiments  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  powers  of  the  different  substances,  alleged  to  be  antidotes 
to  this  poison,  such  as  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  different  fatty  substances,  lime-water  with  milk, 
theriaca,  &c.  all  which  he  proves  to  be  quite  inefficacious, 
and  some  of  them  even  dangerous.  He  recommends  the  ad- 
ministering of  large  quantities  of  tepid  water,  milk,  decoctions 
of  linseed,  &c,  and  the  production  of  vomiting  by  tickling 
the  throat  with  a  feather,  &c.  Should  inflammation  afterwards 
take  place,  the  usual  means  must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  as 
the  subsequent  state  of  convalescence  is  commonly  long  and 
painful,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  regimen,  &c.  of 
the   patient. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  arsenic  cannot  be  overcome  by- 
union  with  any  known  substance,  and  hence  there  is  no  proper 
antidote.  Hence  likewise,  all  its  compounds  act  as  poisons 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  as  the  general  properties, 
symptoms,  &c.  are  the  same  as  those  above  described,  the 
same  modes  of  detecting  them,  and  of  averting  their  deleteri- 
ous effects,  are  to  be  adopted.  Arsenic  also  inhaled  in  a  state 
of  vapour  into  the  lungs,  sometimes  proves  instantly  fatal,  and 
at  other  times  induces  death  slowly  by  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Antimonial  poisons.  Antimony  given  in  its  metallic  state, 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  probably  by  becoming  oxidized 
in  the  primce  vice.  The  most  common  compound  of  this  metal, 
and  theiefore  the  most  likelyto  be  taken,  is  the  tartar  emetic, 
or  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  and  it  is  to  this  prepa- 
ration that  M.  Orfila  has  chiefly  confined  his  observations, 
most  of  which  however,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  preparations 
of  this  metal.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  waier,  and  in  this  solution, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets  produce  an 
orange  yellow  precipitate  when  employed  in  small  quantities, 
and  a  deep  brown  red  if  employed  in  excess.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate;  lime-water  and 
barytic-water,  a  white  precipitate,  both  which  are  soluble  in 
acids.  The  alkaline  sulphates  produce  no  precipitate;  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  a  white  precipitate.  Most  vegetable  juices  and 
extracts  produce  precipitates,  often  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour; 
the  t  ncture  of  galls,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
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of  this  substance,  the  precipitate  produced  is  curdled  and  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  Albumen,  gelatine 
milk,  broths,  &c.  do  not  affect  a  solution  of  this  salt,  though 
wine  and  many  other  substances  mixed  with  it,  so  modify  the 
action  of  the  above  tests,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  it 
by  their  means.  Thus,  when  mixed  with  wine,  the  hydro- 
sulphurets  produce  first  a  reddish  yellow,  and  then  a  green 
and  even  a  black  precipitate;  infusion  of  galls,  a  violet  precipi- 
tate, &c.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yields  metallic 
antimony  and  potash.  All  the  above  precipitates  can  likewise 
be  easily  reduced  by  calcination  with  potash  and  charcoal. 

M.  Orfila  next  inquires  into  the  poisonous  properties  of 
this  salt.  In  small  doses  it  proves  its  own  antidote,  by  produc- 
ing vomiting.  Six  or  eight  grains  injected  into  the  veins  of  a 
full  grown  dog,  induce  vomiting,  frequent  stools,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  finally  death,  commonly  within  an  hour  altei 
the  operation.  After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  of  an  orange 
or  violet  colour,  distended  with  bkod,  &c.  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  cardia  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  is  red  and  strongly  injected.  Twelve  or 
eighteen  grains  injected  in  this  manner,  prove  fatal  in  half  an 
hour,  whilst  the  animal  will  often  survive  four  grains  for  twen- 
ty-four hours;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  same  appearances  of 
the  lungs  and  intestines  are  produced,  whilst  in  the  former, 
the  lungs  only  are  affected.  What  is  singular,  precisely  the 
same  appearances  are  found  if  this  salt  be  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, or  applied  to  an  absorbing  surface.  Hence  our  author 
concludes  with  M.  Magendie,  that  this  salt  produces  death  by 
being  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood,  rather  than  by  its  direct 
influence  on  the  stomach.  The  general  symptoms  produced 
by  this  poison  are, 

44  A  rough  metallic  taste,  nausea,  copious  vomitings,  fre- 
quent hiccup,  cardialgia,  burning  heat  in  the  epigastric  region, 
pains  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  colic,  inflation,  copious 
stools,  syncopes,  small  concentrated  and  accelerated  pulse, 
skin  cold,  sometimes  intense  heat,  breathing  difficult,  vertigoes, 
loss  of  sense,  convulsive  movements,  very  painful  cramps  in 
t<he  legs,  prostration  of  strength,  death." 

The  organic  lesions,  as  before  observed',  which  pretty  con- 
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stantly  follow  the  cure  of  this  poison,  are  inflammation,  more 
oriless  extensive,  of  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal;  the  brain  also  has  in  some  instances  been  found 
affected.  In  applying  what  has  been  said  on  this  poison  to  prac- 
tice, in  the  first  case,  or  when  the  salt  can  be  procured  un- 
mixed,  its  nature  can  be  ascertained  by  the  means  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  second  case,  when  it  is  obtained  in  mixture 
with  alimentary  matters,  the  best  mode  is  to  calcine  them  with 
an  equal  weight  of  black  flux,  by  which  means  the  metal  will 
be  obtained  in  its  pure  state,  and  the  same  method  may  be 
also  adopted  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  obtained  after 
death.  It  is  probable,  however,  if  the  dose  were  small,  that  the 
whole  of  it  might  be  absorbed,  and  thus  none  be  discovered 
in  either  of  these  cases.  In  the  treatment  of  persons  poisoned 
by  the  salt,  the  author  prefers  the  promoting  of  vomiting,  by 
drinking  largely  of  tepid  water,  tickling  the  fauces,  oil,  &c,  to 
the  substances  used  as  antidotes,  as  the  infusions  of  cinchona, 
nut-galls,  &c.  Though  these,  or  even  a  strong  infusion  of  tea 
or  other  astringent  substance,  may  be  given  in  case  vomiting 
cannot  be  induced  in  a  short  time.  The  author  however  justly 
reprobates  the  use  of  earths,  alkalies,  alkaline  sulphurets,  &c, 
as  tending  rather  to  increase  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
poison.  In  cases  of  violent  and  continued  vomiting,  opiates 
may  be  useful,  and  where  inflammation  has  taken  place,  blood- 
letting, and  the  usual  remedies  employed  in  that  case,  may  be 
had  recourse  to. 

Most  of  the  other  preparations  of  antimony  prove  violently 
emetic,  and  act  as  poisons.  Their  nature  may  be  ascertained 
by  heating  them  with  the  black  flux,  and  thus  reviving  the 
metal,  while  the  general  symptoms,  mode  of  treatment,  &c, 
differ  in  no  respect  from  those  recommended  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning, by  the  tartar  emetic.  Persons  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
antimony,  have  been  known  to  become  affected  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  cough,  haemoptysis,  gripings,  diarrhoea,  &c, 
which  if  they  continued  for  sufficient  time,  would  undoubtedly 
prove  fatal. 

Cupreous  Poisons.  Copper  in  its  metallic  state,  does  not 
seem  to  possess  any  deleterious  properties.  The  oxide  and 
carbonate  are  both  poisonous,  and  these  are  liable  to  be  form- 
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ed  by  the  contact  of  any  acid  or  fatty  matter  with  a  copper  ves- 
sel, especially  if  they  are  boiled  in  it,  and  afterwards  suffered 
to  cool  and  stand  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  Verdegris 
however,  is  the  most  common  preparation  of  this  metal,  whose 
poisonous  effects  we  have  to  encounter.  This  substance  is 
usually  a  compound  of  the  acetate,  subacetate,  carbonate  and 
oxide  of  copper.  The  characteristic  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance, are  its  green  colour  and  partial  solubility  in  water. 
The  hydrosulphurets  throw  down  from  this  solution  a  black 
precipitate.  Phosphorus  and  iron,  on  being  put  into  it,  become 
covered  with  metallic  copper.  Caustic  potash  and  ammonia  in 
small  quantities,  cause  a  green  precipitate,  but  if  they  are  ad- 
ded in  excess,  they  re-dissolve  it.  Arsenious  acid  instantly 
produces  a  green  precipitate.  The  chromate  of  potash,  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  one.  The  prussiate,  a  brown  one.  Tea  produces  a 
flaky  reddish  yellow  precipitate.  Albumen  a  bluish  coloured 
precipitate.  Gelatine,  broth,  &c.  do  not  affect  it;  but  if  added 
in  large  quantity  to  milk,  this  fluid  is  coagulated.  The  action 
of  these  tests  as  usual,  however,  is  considerably  modified  by 
various  substances,  as  for  example,  red  wine.  A  solution  of 
verdegris  in  this  fluid,  yields  a  black  precipitate  with  the  hy- 
drosulphurets; a  brown  with  the  prussiate  of  potash;  and  a 
dark  grey  or  black  with  ammonia,  which  is  not  redissolved  by 
an  excess  of  the  alkali.  All  these  substances  by  charcoal  and 
heat,  yield  metallic  copper.  A  single  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
copper  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  proves  fatal  to  dogs  in 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  taken  into 
the  stomach,  prove  generally  fatal  to  the  same  animal  in  less 
than  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  poison  does  not  seem  to 
induce  death  by  its  immediate  action  upon  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal,  but  by  being  absorbed  into  the  circulating 
mass,  and  thus  acting  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and 
perhaps  also  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this 
salt  are, 

"  An  acrid  styptic  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  parched  and 
dry  tongue,  a  sense  of  strangulation  in  the  throat,  coppery 
eructations,  continual  spitting,  naus'ea,  copious  vomitings,  or 
vain  efforts  to  vomit;  shooting  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  are 
often  very  severe;  horrible  gripes  and  frequent  alvine  evacua- 
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tions,  sometimes  bloody  and  blackish,  with  tenesmus  and  de- 
bility, the  abdomen  puffed  up  and  painful,  pulse  small,  irregu- 
lar, hard  and  frequent,  syncope,  heat  of  skin,  ardent  thirst, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  anxiety  of  the  prcecordia^  cold  sweats, 
scanty  urine,  violent  head-ache,  vertigoes,  faintness,  weakness 
in  the  limbs,  cramps,  convulsions  and  lastly,  death." 

In  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  those  who  have  died  from 
this  poison,  there  are  always  marks  of  inflammation,  and  some- 
times gangrene,  if  the  unhappy  victims  have  survived  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time. 

On  applying  what  has  been  said  of  this  substance  to  practice, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
poison  when  it  can  be  procured,  from  the  enumeration  of  its 
properties  before  mentioned.  When  mixed  with  the  alimen- 
tary matters,  the  best  method  undoubtedly  is,  to  expose  the 
whole  to  heat,  and  thus  reduce  the  metal;  if  its  quantity  be  very 
minute,  it  maybe  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  its  properties 
ascertained  by  tests  as  before.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
substances  taken  from  the  stomach  after  death;  and  it  will  be 
even  proper  to  calcine  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach  them- 
selves, as  M.  Orfila  often  detected  the  presence  of  this  metal 
by  these  means.  The  hydrogenated  sulphurets  of  potash,  lime, 
iron,  &c.  formerly  recommended  as  antidotes,  besides  being 
too  irritating,  are  likewise  ineffectual,  as  are  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  and  the  infusion  of  nutgalis.  Of  all  substances- 
known  at  present,  sugar  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  antidotes 
to  this  poison.  The  first  care  therefore,  of  the  medical  man 
called  in  to  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance,  should  be  to 
administer  large  quantities  of  sugar,  either  in  solution  or  other- 
wise, and  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  diluting  and  mild  fluids, 
as  broth,  or  even  warm  water  should  be  administered,  and 
vomiting  encouraged  by  every  possible  means.  When  inflam- 
mation has  taken  place,  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  if  convulsive  effects  follow,  narcotics 
and  anodynes  may  be  administered  with  advantage. 

Most  of  the  other  salts  of  copper,  especially  the  sulphate, 
nitrate  and  muriate,  likewise  act  as  poisons.  From  what  has 
been  said,  the  mode  of  detecting  these,  the  general  plan  of 
treatment,  &c.  will  be  easilv  understood. 
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Poisons  from  Tin.  Tin  in  the  metallic  state  is  not  poisonous. 
The  muriate  of  tin  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  metal  which 
is  likely  to  be  swallowed  by  accident  or  design.  The  charac- 
teristic properties  of  this  salt  are,  its  solubility  for  the  most 
part  in  water,  which  solution,  on  being  dropt  into  a  solution 
of  the  muriate  of  gold,  commonly  yields  a  beautiful  purple 
precipitate.  By  the  hydrosulphurets,  a  black  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced. By  the  precipitate  of  potash,  a  white  precipitate  often 
becoming  blue.  Infusion  of  tea,  and  tincture  of  nutgalls,  pro- 
duce a  yellow  precipitate.  Burgundy  wine,  a  violet  one.  Al- 
bumen, white;  gelatine,  white.  Milk,  even  in  a  large  quantity, 
is  instantly  curdled  by  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  this  salt. 
Human  bile,  yields  flaky  curds.  This  salt,  even  in  very  small 
quantity,  proves  instantly  fatal  on  being  injected  into  the  veins 
of  animals,  and  in  small  doses  taken  into  the  stomach  it  seems 
to  produce  death  by  being  absorbed,  and  thus  brought  to  act 
on  the  nervous  system.  In  large  doses,  it  produces  death,  by 
corroding  and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  this  substance  as  enumerated  by  M.  Orfila 
are, 

"  An  austere,  metallic,  intolerable  taste,  a  sensation  of  con- 
striction in  the  throat,  nausea,  repeated  vomitings,  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  epigastric  region,  which  in  a  short  time  extends  to  the 
other  regions  of  the  abdomen,  copious  evacuations  of  the 
bowels,  slight  difficulty  of  breathing,  pulse  small,  hard  and 
frequent,  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities 
and  face,  sometimes  paralysis,  and  generally  death." 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  poison  from 
the  inflammation,  &c.  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  it 
produces,  as  these  phenomena  exhibit  nothing  peculiar.  If  a 
portion  of  the  salt  can  be  procured,  its  nature  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  foregoing  properties;  but  if  it  be  obtained  in 
union  with  alimentary  matters,  the  best  mode  will  be  as  before, 
to  reduce  the  salt  to  the  metallic  state  by  heat.  M.  Orfila 
recommends  milk  as  a  very  effectual  antidote  to  this  poisonous 
substance.  Hence  the  propriety  of _  having  recourse  to  this 
fluid,  or  in  case  it  cannot  be  procured,  to  diluting  mucilagin- 
ous liquors,  in  order  to  excite  if  possible,  vomiting.  If  inflam- 
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mation  or  distressing  nervous  symptoms  follow,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  usual  means  of  allaying  them.  Of  the  other 
preparations  of  tin,  our  author  only  mentions  the  oxide,  which 
in  large  doses  proves  fatal  to  animals.  Should  a  case  of  poi- 
soning occur  by  this  substance,  the  means  to  be  adopted  will 
be  obvious  from  what  has  been  said. 

Poisons  from  Zinc.  Zinc,  or  its  simple  oxide,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  very  deleterious  properties.  The  sulphate  is 
the  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  active  preparation  of 
this  metal;  M.  Orfila  therefore,  chiefly  confines  his  observa- 
tions to  it.  The  sulphate  of  commerce  almost  always  contains 
iron  and  sometimes  copper;  hence  the  colours  of  the  precipi- 
tates usually  vary,  and  are  different  from  those  obtained  from 
the  salt  in  its  pure  state.  The  following  observations  apply  to 
the  salt  as  usually  met  with  in  commerce.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  Potash  and  ammonia  precipitate  from  this  solution  an 
oxide  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of 
alkali.  Prussiate  of  potash,  often  a  precipitate  of  a  bluish 
colour;  the  hydrosulphurets  usually  a  blackish  precipitate  from 
the  iron  present.  The  chromate  of  potash,  an  orange  yellow. 
Infusion  of  galls  and  tea,  a  deep  violet  blue  precipitate,  like- 
wise from  the  iron  present.  Burgundy  wine,  no  precipitate. 
Gelatine,  a  few  flakes  of  a  yellowish  white;  albumen,  a  white 
precipitate.  Milk  is  curdled  by  it,  if  added  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Human  bile  produces  a  few  flakes  of  a  yellow  colour. 
Injected  into  the  veins,  it  seems  to  produce  death,  by  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  brain  and  lungs.  If  taken  into  the  stomach,  it 
instantly  produces  vomiting,  and  is  thus  rejected;  but  if  re- 
tained, it  seems  capable  of  inducing  death,  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences.  The  symptoms  produce  by  this 
poison,  according  to  M.  Orfila,  are, 

"An  astringent  taste,  sense  of  strangulation,  nausea,  copious 
vomitings,  frequent  stools,  pains  in  the  epigastric  region,  ex^ 
tending  afterwards  over  the  whole  abdomen,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  frequency  of  pulse,  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities." 

In  cases  of  larger  doses  of  this  salt  being  taken,  the  physician 
should  always,  as  M.  Orfila  observes,  keep  in  view  its  power- 
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ful  emetic  properties,  which  he  should  endeavour  to  promote 
by  the  exhibition  of  warm  water  and  emollient  drinks. — As 
an  antidote,  milk  is  recommended  as  the  best.  In  cases  of  in- 
flammation produced  by  this  salt,  the  usual  means  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Poisons  from  Silver.  Pure  silver,  or  its  oxide,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  poisonous  qualities.  The  most  active  prepara- 
tion of  this  metal  is  the  nitrate.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  of 
which  the  common  lunar  caustic  is  a  familiar  example,  yields, 
on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  or  any  of  the  muriates,  a 
white  precipitate,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to  light. 
Potash  and  lime  produce  a  deep  brown  precipitate;  the  hy- 
drosulphurets,  a  black  one;  the  chromic  acid,  red;  and  the  ar- 
senious  acid,  yellow.  Ammonia  does  not  disturb  it,  and  copper 
and  phosphorus  separate  from  it  metallic  silver.  Dissolved  in 
Burgundy  wine,  this  fluid  becomes  slightly  -turbid,  and  ac- 
quires a  violet  colour.  Muriatic  acid  still  produces  a  white 
precipitate  from  this  mixture;  the  hydrosulphurets,  a  greenish 
brown;  the  phosphate  of  soda  instead  of  a  yellow,  a  violet  blue. 
Added  in  considerable  quantity  to  infusion  of  tea,  this  salt 
produces  a  flaky  deep  red  purple  precipitate.  In  less  quantity, 
the  infusion  is  changed  to  a  black,  without  any  alteration  in 
its  transparency.  It  precipitates  albumen  copiously.  It  does 
not  affect  gelatine  or  milk,  except  added  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. With  bile,  it  produces  an  orange  yellow  precipitate;  and 
with  broth,  a  dense  yellowish  white  one.  Injected  into  the 
veins,  the  smallest  quantity  seems  to  prove  fatal,  apparently 
by  its  action  upon  the  lungs  and  nervous  system.  Taken  into 
the  stomach  in  large  doses,  it  seems  capable  of  producing 
death,  by  destroying  the  texture  of  that  organ.  If  the  mucous 
membrane  be  not  destroyed,  it  is  rendered  more  or  less  red; 
but  if  the  dose  has  been  large,  it  will  be  found  entirely  des- 
troyed, and  the  muscular  coat  very  much  inflamed  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  sometimes  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
will  be  found  perforated.  Exhibited  as  a  medicine  in  large 
doses,  it  generally  produces  severe  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
with  intense  head  ache,  but  these  unpleasant  symptoms  may 
be  obviated  by  combining  it  with  opium.  From  the  properties 
before  mentioned  of  this  salt,  and  its  easy  reduction,  it  may  be 
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recognized  without  difficulty,  even  when  in  small  quantity, 
and  mixed  with  excrementitious  matters.  The  best  antidote 
to  this  salt  is  the  muriate  of  soda.  This  may  therefore  be 
dissolved  in  small  quantity  in  warm  water,  of  which  copious 
draughts  may  be  administered  frequently.  Emollient  drinks 
may  be  afterwards  had  recourse  to,  and  the  usual  means  em- 
ployed, if  inflammation  should  ensue. 

Salts  of  Gold.  Gold  in  its  metallic  state  is  not  poisonous; 
but  the  muriate  of  this  metal  seems  to  exert  very  powerful 
action  on  the  animal  economy.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  the 
solution  is  yellow,  and  stains  the  skin  permanently  purple. 
Ammonia  precipitates  it  in  reddish  yellow  flakes,  which  when 
dry  fulminate  violently  by  heat.  Potash  produces  a  brownish 
red  precipitate.  The  prussiate  of  potash  no  precipitate.  The 
hydrosulphurets,  a  deep  chocolate  precipitate.  A  solution  of 
green  sulphate  of  iron  precipitates  the  gold  in  the  metallic 
state.  The  muriate  of  tin  produces  a  line  purple  precipitate. 
Sugar  produces  no  effect.  Infusion  of  tea  produces  a  reddish 
yellow  precipitate.  Mixed  with  Burgundy  wine,  a  beautiful 
deep  purple  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  metal  is  partly 
reduced.  Albumen  produces  a  yellow  precipitate:  gelatine,  a 
precipitate  in  yellow  filaments.  Milk  is  instantly  coagulated 
by  it.  Human  bile  is  precipitated  green,  which  becomes  purple. 
M.  Orfila's  experiments  show,  that  a  very  small  quantity  of 
this  salt  injected  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  proves  fatal, 
apparently  by  its  action  on  the  lungs.  Taken  into  the  stomach 
in  large  doses,  it  likewise  proves  fatal,  by  producing  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  No  case  of  poisoning 
by  this  salt  was  known  to  M.  Orfila,  but  if  such  should  hap- 
pen, the  nature  of  the  poison  could  be  easily  ascertained  if  it 
could  be  procured,  by  the  above  mentioned  detail  of  its  pro- 
perties, and  as  no  antidote  is  known,  the  usual  means,  especi- 
ally the  production  of  vomiting,  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
Some  cases  are  related,  which  demonstrate  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  fulminating  precipitate  above  mentioned. 

Salts  of  Bismuth.  All  the  compounds  of  this  metal  with 
oxygen,  seem  to  be  poisonous.  M.  Orfila  confines  himself, 
however,  to  the  nitrate  of  bismuth;  the  properties  of  which  are 
briefly  as  follow:  It  reddens  litmus,  and  on  being  mixed  with 
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a  large  portion  of  water,  after  some  time  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  is  produced.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  hydrosulphurets,  produce  a  black  precipi- 
tate. The  prussiate  of  potash,  a  pale  yellow  one.  The  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  a  beautiful  orange  yellow.  Infusion  of  galls, 
and  a  strong  infusion  of  tea,  a  pale  flaky  yellow  precipitate. 
Mixed  with  Burgundy  wine,  a  violet  precipitate,  more  or  less 
abundant  according  to  the  quantity  added,  is  produced.  Al- 
bumen, milk  and  human  bile  are  precipitated  by  this  salt,  but 
gelatine  is  not  affected  by  it.  All  these  precipitates  can  be 
easily  reduced,  by  exposing  them  to  a  strong  heat  with  char- 
coal. Nitrate  of  bismuth  injected  into  the  veins  seems  to  prove 
fatal,  chiefly  by  acting  on  the  lungs;  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
large  doses,  it  corrodes  that  organ,  and  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  act  upon  the  lungs.  The  symptoms  produced  are,  the 
most  distressing  anxiety,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  or  con- 
stipation, colic,  vertigoes,  faintings,  convulsions,  and  death. 
The  nature  of  the  poison,  if  it  can  be  procured,  can  be  easily 
discovered  from  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  its  properties, 
and  of  the  substances  to  be  exhibited,  "milk  and  sweet  muci- 
laginous drinks  deserve  the  preference." 

The  concentrated  Acids.  None  of  the  acids  in  their  dilute 
state,  are  perhaps  to  be  strictly  considered  as  poisons;  but  the 
three  mineral  acids,  namely,  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  and  the 
muriatic,  and  perhaps  also  the  phosphoric,  in  their  concentrated 
form,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  active  and  destructive 
agents  known.  A  common  property  they  possess,  is  that  of 
changing  vegetable  blues  to  red.  The  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  sulphuric  acid  are,  its  great  specific  gravity,  its 
forming  with  the  barytes,  and  lead,  very  insoluble  white  com- 
pounds, and  its  yielding  the  smell  of  burning  sulphur  on  being 
boiled  with  mercury.  For  nitric  acid  there  is  no  single  test 
that  can  be  relied  upon.  But  it  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
combining  it  with  any  base,  especially  an  alkali,  and  exposing 
the  salt  to  a  strong  heat  in  contact  with  charcoal,  when  a  vivid 
inflammation  or  detonation  takes  place.  Heated  also  with 
charcoal,  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  or  poured  on  copper  filings, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  copious  orange  yellow  vapours  are  given 
©ff.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  known  by  its  forming,  on  the  addi- 
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tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  dense  white  precipitate,  which  be- 
comes of  a  deep  purple  or  black  on  exposure  to  light,  and  by 
its  yielding  a  suffocating  greenish  coloured  gas  (chlorine,)  on 
being  heated  with  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Phosphoric 
acid  yields  phosphorus  on  being  heated  with  charcoal,  and 
forms  white  precipitates  with  lead,  lime,  and  barytes,  which 
are  soluble  in  acids,  and  precipitable  again  by  ammonia.  Sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  render  Burgundy  wine  of  a  lighter 
red;  muriatic  acid  changes  it  to  rather  a  deeper  shade;  and 
phosphoric  acid  does  not  affect  it.  Neither  of  them  precipitate 
a  solution  of  gelatine,  but  render  it  somewhat  more  transpa- 
rent. They  ail  instantly  coagulate  albumen,*  milk,  bite  and 
blood.  M.  Orfila's  experiments  show  that,  injected  into  the 
veins  of  animals,  even  in  small  quantity,  they  instantly  destroy 
life,  apparently  by  coagulating  the  blood;  that  taken  into  the 
stomach,  they  speedily  induce  death,  by  totally  disorganizing 
and  destroying  that  viscus,  and  that  if  applied  even  externally 
to  any  extent,  the  animal  either  sinks  under  the  first  effects  of 
the  corrosion  they  occasion,  or  else  from  the  copious  suppura- 
tion which  succeeds  it.  The  symptoms  they  produce  differ  but 
little  from  one  another,  and  are  of  the  most  terrible  kind.  The 
phosphoric,  however,  is  the  least  active.  A  severe  burning 
heat  is  felt  in  the  mouth,  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the  most 
distressing  vomitings  take  place,  of  an  acrid  matter,  some- 
times as  black  as  ink,  sometimes  solid,  and  at  times  mixed 
with  blood.  Pulse  frequent,  small,  and  often  irregular;  cold- 
ness of  the  skin,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  great  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen,  with  severe  gripes,  and  sometimes 
bloody  stools,  deglutition  difficult  or  impossible,  the  counte- 
nance pale  and  expressive  of  the  utmost  anxiety,  cold  sweats, 
&c,  and  death.  In  some  instances,  however,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  has  been  taken,  the  pain 
has  been  less  severe  before  death,  and  sometimes  even  from 
the  beginning,  which  M.  Tartra,  quoted  by  our  author,  con- 
siders as  an  unfavourable  circumstance,  and  as  demonstrating 
the  total  disorganization  and  death  of  the  affected  parts.  On 


*  It  may  however  be  proper  to  observe,  that  dilute  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  coagulate  albumen. 
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examination  after  this  event,  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are, 
found  inflamed,  ulcerated  and  gangrenous,  or  where  the  sul- 
phuric acid  has  been  taken,  reduced  to  a  black  jelly.  The  ni- 
tric acid  usually  gives  the  parts  over  which  it  has  passed,  a 
yellow  or  orange  tinge.  In  general  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  when  these  acids  have  been  taken,  and  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  acid  may  be  easily  learnt  from  the  des- 
cription of  their  characteristic  properties  before  mentioned. 
Of  all  the  antidotes,  calcined  magnesia,  as  recommended  by 
M.  Orfila,  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  it  maybe  given  suspended 
in  diluent  and  mucilaginous  drinks.  If  this  cannot  be  procured, 
a  weak  alkaline  solution,  or  a  strong  solution  of  soap  and 
water,  may  be  used.  Some  have  also  recommended  large 
doses  of  oil,  or  almonds.  If  the  quantity  taken  has  not  been 
so  large,  but  that  hopes  of  recovery  are  entertained,  emollient 
drinks  and  glysters,  the  warm  bath,  &c,  may  be  had  recourse 
to,  in  addition  to  the  general  means  for  obviating  the  effects 
of  inflammation.  The  effects  of  the  other  mineral  acids,  as  the 
nitrous,  phosphorous,  &c.  are  stated  to  be  similar  to  the  above 
mentioned,  except  those  of  the  fluoric,  which  according  to 
Thenard,  "  is  of  all  bodies  the  most  corrosive,"  and  acts 
with  such  energy  on  the  organic  texture,  that  it  would  doubt- 
less speedily  induce  death,  even  when  applied  externally.^  Of 
the  vegetable  acids,  the  oxalic,  since  M.  Orfila's  work  was 
published,  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  violent  poison,  and  to 
prove  speedily  fatal  to  the  human  subject,  in  doses  of  less  than 
an  ounce.  Ten  grains  were  found  by  Mr.  Robarts,  to  kill  a 
healthy  rabbit  in  five  minutes,  and  a  drachm  proved  fatal  to  a 
middle  sized  dog  in  ten  minutes.f  This  acid  may  be  known 
by  its  crystallizing  in  the  form  of  four  sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  dihaedral  summits,  and  by  the  white  precipitate  it 
forms  with  lime  water  and  all  solutions  of  the  salts  of  this 
earth,  which  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  we  can 
rely  upon  the  observations  of  Mr.  Robarts,  it  seems  to  induce 
death,  by  sympathetically  affecting  the  brain  and  heart,  from 
the  disorganization  of  the  stomach  which  it  produces.  What 

♦See  Traite  de  Chimie,  Elementaire,  torn.  I. 

-J-  See  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 
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is  singular,  Mr.  Robarts  found  evident  traces  of  the  acid  in 
the  blood.  An  antidote,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  is  carbonate  of  lim,e;  but  calcined  magnesia  would 
be  doubtless  better,  as  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  the 
chalk  would  be  likely  to  prove  distressing  to  the  patient. 
Whether  the  tartaric  and  other  vegetable  acids  act  as  poisons, 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  it  very  probable,  that  in  la  ge 
doses  and  a  concentrated  form,  they  would  prove  equally  so 
with  the  oxalic. 

The  caustic  and  carbonated  Alkalies.  Concentrated  solutions 
of  all  the  alkalies  act  very  energetically  on  organized  substan- 
ces. They  all  change  the  vegetable  blues  to  green.  Pot;^h 
may  be  distinguished  by  producing  a  brownish  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  the  muriate  of  platina,  and  a  compound  but  little 
soluble  in  water  with  the  tartaric  acid,  whilst  soda  does  not 
possess  these  properties,  at  least  not  the  first.  Ammonia  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  volatility. 
These  alkalies  form  salts  with  the  different  acids,  most  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  They  change  the  colour  of  Bur- 
gundy wine  to  green,  and  do  not  precipitate  gelatine,  albumen, 
milk  or  bile,  or  coagulate  the  blood,  but  prevent  the  spontane- 
ous coagulation  of  this  fluid.  Notwithstanding  this  property, 
however,  M.  Orfila  found,  that  potash  injected  into  the  veins, 
coagulates  this  fluid,  which  is  a  remarkable  fact.  When  thus 
injected  they  all  prove  speedily  fatal.  Taken  into  the  stomach, 
potash  and  soda  destroy  life  by  inflaming,  corroding  and  des- 
troying this  organ.  Ammonia,  according  to  our  author,  some- 
times induces  death  in  a  similar  manner,  and  sometimes  by 
acting  on  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  the  vertebral 
column.  The  symptoms  produced  by  potash  and  soda,  are  "  a 
styptic,  urinous,  and  caustic  taste,  a  severe  burning  in  the 
throat,  vomitings,  sometimes  of  bloody  alkaline  matter,  co- 
pious alvine  evacuations,  a  most  severe  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, &c,  and  if  taken  in  any  quantity,  death  soon  takes 
place." 

The  most  common  effects  produced  by  the  alkalies  are,  be* 
sides  the  usual  effects  of  inflammation,  perforations  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  there  will  be  but  Utile 
difficulty  in  detecting  their  general  nature,  and  the  particular 
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alkali  may  be  easily  distinguished,  by  attention  to  the  above 
characteristic  properties.  The  best  antidote  to  the  alkalies, 
according  to  M.  Or61a,  is  vinegar  diluted  with  much  water, 
not  only  from  its  property  of  neutralizing  their  properties,  but 
from  its  power  of  inducing  vomiting.  After  the  first  symptoms 
are  relieved,  such  means  should  be  employed  as  are  calculated 
to  prevent  or  arrest  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  alkaline  Earths.  Barytes  and  the  carbonate  and  muriate 
of  Barytes.  This  earth  and  both  the  compounds  mentioned, 
prove  active  and  virulent  poisons.  It  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished in  a  state  of  solution,  by  the  white  insoluble  precipi- 
tate which  it  forms  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  or  any 
sulphate,  which  precipitate  does  not  assume  a  black  colour  on 
exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  alkaline  sulphurets 
also,  do  not  produce  a  change  of  colour  in  a  solution  of  barytic 
salt.  M.  Orfila  chiefly  confines  his  observations  to  the  muriate 
of  barytes,  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  are  best  known. 
Burgundy  wine,  from  the  sulphates  which  it  contains,  is  slight- 
ly affected  by  the  muriate  of  barytes.  It  does  not  affect  gela- 
tine, albumen,  or  milk,  but  precipitates  bile  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low colour.  Injected  into  the  veins  in  very  small  quantity,  it 
proves  fatal;  as  it  does  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  applied 
externally  to  a  wounded  surface;  and  our  author  concludes 
from  his  own  experiments  and  those  of  Mr.  Brodie,  which  he 
relates,  that  this  salt  injected  into  the  veins,  produces  death 
by  acting  on  the  nervous  system,  and  coagulating  the  blood, 
and  that  when  applied  externally,  or  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  exerts  its  action  likewise  upon  that  system,  after 
having  been  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  Current  of  the  cir- 
culation. It  produces  moreover  in  these  circumstances,  inflam- 
mation of  the  texture  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Mr. 
Brodie  drew  a  similar  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  namely, 
that  it  occasions  death  by  acting  upon  the  brain  and  heart. 
Our  author  knew  no  instance  of  poisoning  from  this  earth,  or 
its  compounds,  but<f)bserves,  that  should  such  an  accident  oc- 
cur, the  nature  of  Aie  poison  could  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  characteristic  properties  above  enumerated.  From  the 
very  little  effect  this  earth  appears  to  produce  on  the  animal 
economy,  when  combined  with  sulphuric ^acid,  a  solution  of 
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the  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  some  other  soluble  sul- 
phate, is  recommended  as  its  best  antidote.  After  which, 
vomiting  may  be  excited.  The  subsequent  treatment,  of 
course,  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  Lime  in 
its  pure  state  taken  into  the  stomach,  appears  by  M.  Orfila's 
experiments,  to  prove  fatal,  by  inducing  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  But  as  this  accident  is  so  little  liable  to  occur,  we 
think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  its  pro- 
perties and  the  symptoms  it  produces,  which  appear  indeed  to 
be  nothing  more  than  those  of  common  inflammation.  We  are 
rather  surprised  that  our  author  has  not  noticed  the  muriate  of 
lime,  which  seems  capable  of  producing  poisonous  effects  on 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  much  more  liable  to  be  swallowed 
than  quick  lime. 

Phosphorus*  The  wax-like  appearance  and  easy  inflamma- 
bility of  this  substance,  readily  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from 
everv  other  known.  In  its  pure  state  it  appears  to  exert  no 
sensible  action  on  gelatine,  albumen,  milk  or  bile,  all  of  which 
like  waterv  fluids  in  general,  are  incapable  of  dissolving  it. 
Dissolved  in  oil  of  cluves,  and  injected  into  the  veins,  it  is 
elicited  from  the  lungs,  according  to  M.  Orfila,  under  the 
form  of  phosphorous  acid,  and  speedily  proves  fatal.  It  is  no 
less  fatal  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  In  the  first  case,  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
duced,  and  in  the  last,  similar  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  apparently  from  the  heat  evolved  during 
the- combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  and  perhaps  also  the  irri- 
tating qualities  of  the  concentrated  acids  formed  by  this  com- 
bustion. Hence  the  symptoms  produced  by  this  substance,  and 
the  lesions  of  texture  observed  after  death,  very  closely  re- 
semble those  of  common  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. In  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  there  can  be 
but  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  nature  of  the  poison,  and 
M.  Orfila  recommends  as  the  best  step  to  be  adopted,  the 
speedy  administration  of  an  active  emetic,  with  copious 
draughts  of  water  holding  magnesia  in  suspension,  which  will 
combine  with  any  acid  as  fast  as  it  may  be  formed,  while  the 
water  will  displace  the  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  prevent  the 
further  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  and  at  the  same  time 
favour  its  ejection  by  vomiting. 
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Glass  and  enamel  in  Powder.  Our  author  very  naturally 
hesitates  in  ranking  these  substances  among  poisons.  His  own 
experiments  and  those  of  others  which  he  relates,  appear  to 
show,  that  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  very  fine  powder,  they 
ordinarily  produce  no  deleterious  consequences;  but  if  the 
fragments  are  large  and  angular,  as  might  be  naturally  expect- 
ed, the  reverse  is  the  consequence;  but  even  in  this  case,  the 
effects  produced  do  not  appear  to  be  always  so  severe  as  might 
be  supposed.  In  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  is  obvious  that  little 
can  be  done.  If  it  has  recently  occurred,  perhaps  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  distend  the  stomach  with  some  pultaceous  substance, 
and  induce  vomiting. 

Cantharides.  (Lytta  vesicatoria.)  M.  Orfila,  after  describing 
this  insect,  relates  its  chemical  properties,  as  ascertained  by 
M.  Kobiquet.  Not  one  of  these,  however,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  organized  objects,  affords  such  characteristic  properties 
as  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  substance  in  question, 
especially  when  in  a  state  of  solution.  Such  a  solution  injected 
into  the  veins,  speedily  proves  fatal.  Taken  into  the  stomach 
also  in  any  considerable  quantity,  these  insects  produce  the 
most  horrible  symptoms,  and  in  a  very  short  time  death  itself; 
and  M.  Orfila's  experiments  and  observations  induce  him  to 
conclude,  that  when  injected  into  the  veins,  their  poison  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  the  vertebral 
column;  that  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  violent  inflam- 
mation of  that  viscus,  and  also  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  ap- 
pears to  act  likewise  upon  the  nervous  system;  and  lastly,  that 
applied  externally,  it  sometimes  destroys  animals  by  the  same 
sort  of  action  which  it  exerts  when  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  symptoms  produced  are  stated  by  our  author  in 
the  following  manner: 

"  A  most  unpleasant  and  infectious  (infecte)  odour,  a  dis- 
agreeable and  acrid  taste,  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting,  abund- 
ant and  often  bloody  alvine  evacuations,  violent  epigastralgia, 
most  severe  gripes  and  excruciating  pains  in  the  hypochondria, 
heat  in  the  bladder,  urine  sometimes  bloody,  and  obstinate 
and  sometimes  painful  priapism,  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  a 
very  disagreeable  sensation  of  heat  and  ardent  thirst,  some- 
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times  a  horror  of  liquids,  frightful  convulsions,  tetanus,  de- 
lirium, &c.  &c." 

The  lesions  of  texture  produced  by  these  insects  are,  as 
before  observed,  violent  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  and  often  of  the  urinary  organs. 
If  they  have  been  administered  in  powder,  the  nature  of  the 
poison  may  be  ascertained,  by  attentive  examination,  from  the 
number  of  beautiful  shining  points  of  a  fine  green  colour,  de- 
rived from  the  external  covering  of  the  wings.  When  given 
in  solution,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  poison  from 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  symptoms.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  poisoned  by  these  insects,  mild 
emetics,  as  oil,  emulsions,  &c.  in  large  quantities  are  recom- 
mended, and  to  obviate  the  common  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  usual  means  must  be  resorted  to — nothing  like  a 
specific  remedy  or  antidote  being  known  for  this  active  and 
deleterious  poison. 

Class  II.  Astringent  Poisons.  In  this  class  Lead  stands 
alone.  This  metal,  like  most  others,  in  its  natural  and  uncom- 
bined  state  is  not  poisonous,  but  it  readily  combines  with  oxy- 
gen and  acids,  and  in  this  state  it  exerts  its  baneful  effects 
with  the  greatest  energy.  The  most  common  preparations  of 
this  metal,  and  which  are  objects  of  commerce,  are  the  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  the  red  oxide,  or  red  lead,  the  yellow  oxide, 
or  litharge,  and  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead,  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  which  are  detailed  at  length  by  M.  Orfila,  but  of 
which,  according  to  our  plan,  we  shall  only  notice  those  which 
are  sufficient  merely  to  enable  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
common  principles  of  chemistry  to  distinguish  them. 

The  acetate  of  lead  yields  copious  fumes  of  acetic  acid, 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  a  dense  white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  alka- 
line sulphate  or  carbonate;  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  hydroguretted  sulphurets, 
and  a  fine  yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  chromate  or 
hydriodate  of  potash.  These  precipitates  on  being  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat,  with  potash  and  charcoal,  yield  metallic  lead. 
The  acetate  of  lead  precipitates  Burgundy  wine.   It  likewise 
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•precipitates  albumen,  milk,  and  bile,  also  broth,  but  not  gela- 
tine. The  red  oxide  of  lead  is  known  by  its  beautiful  colour 
and  density,  and  by  its  yielding,  on  being  heated  with  char- 
coal, metallic  lead.  Litharge  usually  exists  under  the  form  of 
reddish  or  yellow  scales,  and  likewise  yields  metallic  lead  on 
being  heated  with  charcoal.  White  lead  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  density,  by  its  yielding  carbonic  acid  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  and  more  certainly  by  its  yielding  metallic  lead  on  being 
subjected  to  heat  with  charcoal.  Burgundy  wine  dissolves  a 
considerable  proportion  of  litharge,  loses  most  of  its  colour, 
and  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  from  this  state  of  solution 
the  lead  may  be  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  the  different 
substances  before-mentioned,  nearly  in  the  same  form.  Wines, 
syrups,  spirits,  &c.  often  contain  lead  in  solution.  Distilled 
water,  and  very  pure  spring  water,  have  likewise  the  property 
of  dissolving  this  metal,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  has 
lately  occurred  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  of  which  an  account 
has  been  just  published  by  Dr.  Thomson.  Many  articles  of 
food  also,  kept,  and  especially  salted  or  cooked,  in  leaden  ves- 
sels, are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  this  deleterious 
metal.*  M.  Orfila's  experiments  induce  him  to  conclude,  that 
the  acetate  of  lead  introduced  into  the  circulation  is  not  so  en- 
ergetic a  poison  as  most  of  the  other  metallic  salts,  except  in 
dcses  of  several  grains,  when  it  is  capable  of  producing  violent 
symptoms,  followed  by  death,  more  or  less  speedy;  the  cause 
of  which  appears  to  depend  upon  its  action  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  large  dose  in  a  solid 
form,  it  produces  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  even 
when  the  animals  are  allowed  to  vomit;  and  that  apparently  in 
consequence  of  its  inflaming  and  corroding  the  alimentary 
canal.  Taken  in  a  state  of  solution,  in  large  quantity,  its  fatal 
effects  seem  to  depend  more  upon  its  being  absorbed,  and  then 
acting  upon  the  nervous  system.  In  small  doses  its  action  ap* 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  exciting  of  vomiting,  and  increasing 
the  alvine  discharges.  The  same  effects  take  place  from  other 

*  It  has  also  been  said,  that  not  only  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  of  com- 
merce, but  what  have  been  sold  even  for  pure  potash  and  soda,  have  been 
latelv  found  to  contain  lead, 
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preparations  of  lead.  But  by  far  the  most  common  and  terrible 
effects  of  this  metal  are  produced  when  it  is  introduced  for  a 
long  time  together  in  small  quantities  into  the  constitution, 
and  to  which  all  those  who  have  much  to  do  with  lead  in  any 
way  are  liable.  These  effects  have  been  observed  and  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  have  acquired  various  names,  of 
which  perhaps  the  lead  colic  is  the  most  appropriate.  Their 
progress  is  sometimes  rapid,  but  generally  the  reverse,  and 
they  commence  with  gripings,  more  or  less  severe,  about  the 
umbilicus;  the  abdomen  retracts  spasmodically,  and  becomes 
hard  and  knotty;  there  are  often  eructations,  with  nausea  and 
vomiting;  the  most  obstinate  costiveness  prevails,  but  no  fever; 
and  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  to  para- 
lysis of  the  extremities — a  circumstance  which  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  so  little  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Orfila.  The  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  taken  in  large  doses,  as  before  mentioned,  pro- 
duce inflammation;  but  numerous  dissections  on  record  of 
those  who  have  died  from  the  lead  colic,  show  that  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  the  cause  of  death  in  this  disease:  and  according 
to  M.  Oi  fila,  a  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  great  intes- 
tines, particularly  of  the  colon,  is  the  only  thing  observed;  so 
that  this  metal  seems  to  exert  its  baneful  influence  chiefly  on 
the  nervous  system.  JM.  Fodere  indeed  says,  that  in  those 
who  die  of  this  disease,  the  mesentery  and  its  glands,  with  the 
chyliferous  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  important  viscera, 
are  inflamed  and  obstructed,  and  thus  appears  to  conclude, 
that  it  destroys  life  by  inducing  marasmus;  but  these  circum- 
stances are  denied  by  our  author.  When  a  large  portion  of 
any  preparation  of  lead  has  been  swallowed,  if  any  portion  of 
it  can  be  procured,  its  nature  can  be  easily  ascertained;  but  it 
is  singular,  that  in  those  who  die  of  lead  colic,  and  by  whom 
the  poison  has  been  slowly  taken  into  the  constitution,  not  a 
particle  of  lead,  according  to  Barruel  and  Merat,  as  quoted  by 
M.  Orfila,  can  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  its  contents.  Our  author  next  comes  to  speak  of  the  anti- 
dotes to  lead  when  in  large  doses,  and  observes  that  the  alka- 
line sulphurets  which  have  been  recommended,  are  totally  in- 
efficient, as  the  sulphuret  of  lead  formed  is  an  active  poison; 
and  recommends  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  an  alkaline  or  earthy 
Vol.  VII.  3  T  No.  28. 
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sulphate,  especially  that  of  magnesia,  as  a  much  more  effectual 
substitute,  since  the  sulphate  of  lead  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively an  inert  substance.  In  the  lead  colic,  however,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  treatment  must  be  very  different,  and  M.  Orfila 
enters  at  great  length  into  the  mode  of  treating  this  disease. 
But  we  must  confess,  that  the  specimen  he  has  given  of  the 
practice  pursued  in  this  disease,  in  the  hospital  called  La 
Charlie  in  Paris,  does  not  impress  us  with  very  favourable 
notions  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  metropolis.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  all  the  remedies  that  have 
been  proposed  in  this  disease,  most  of  which  are  detailed  by 
our  author.  It  of  course  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
physician  to  apply  particular  remedies  to  particular  indica- 
tions, but  in  general  the  chief  indications  appear  to  be,  to 
abate  the  spasmodic  action,  and  to  excite  the  action  of  the 
intestines;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  most  instances  the 
first  of  these  indications  will  be  fulfilled  by  attending  to 
the  second  alone.  As  a  purgative,  the  oleum  ricini  has  been 
found  particularly  beneficial,  and  lately  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
in  conjunction  with  this  oil,  or  subsequently  to  its  use,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Roberts.* 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  the  author  relates  experi- 
ments made  with  the  newly-discovered  substance  called  iodine. 
This  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  purple  va- 
pour it  forms  on  being  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat.  He  con- 
cludes that  it  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  corrosive  poisons, 
and  states  the  following  as  the  results  of  his  experiments — 
that  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  slight  stimulant,  and  induces 
vomiting;  that  in  larger  doses,  when  it  is  not  ejected  by  vomit- 
ing, it  slowly  produces  ulcerations  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  ultimately  death;  but  that  if  ejected  by 
vomiting,  no  bad  effects  follow;  lastly,  that  it  does  not  destroy 
life  when  applied  externally. 

He  also  relates  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  efficacy  of  some  alleged  antidotes  that  had  been  lately 
recommended  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury and  arsenic;  these  are  charcoal  in  powder  and  tKfe  hydro- 
guretted  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  inefficacy  of  both  of  which, 

*  See  Medical  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  5,  p.  45. 
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especially  of  charcoal,  he  points  out.  He  even  shows  that  the 
sulphuret  of  potash  is  itself  a  poisonous  substance,  while  most 
of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  poisonous  metals  have  been 
stated  to  be  so  above. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  our  author's  first  volume,  which 
certainly  will  exhibit  a  lasting  monument  of  his  industry  and 
labour;  and  if  the  results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as 
could  be  wished,  still  they  are  important,  as  he  has  undoubt- 
edly thrown  very  considerable  light  upon  the  mode  of  action 
of  some  of  the  poisonous  substances,  as  well  as  pointed  out  the 
efficacy  of  some  unexpected  substances,  as  antidotes.  There 
is  however,  one  fault  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  mention. 
The  author  throughout  has  been  a  slave  to  method.  Hence 
his  work  abounds  with  frivolous  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which,  like  so  many  u  passages  that  lead  to  nothing,"  are  not 
only  useless,  but  often  absurd.  For  besides  the  numerous  tau- 
tologies which  they  occasion,  they  give  an  air  of  stiffness  and 
formality  to  the  book,  which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  to 
peruse,  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  will  render  it  much  less 
popular  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  recapitulating 
the  more  important  general  results  in  a  tabular  form. 

POISONOUS  SUBSTANCES.  ANTIDOTE,  &c. 

Oxymuriate  of  Mercury      .      .      .         Albumen. 

Arsenic 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potash 


Verdigris  and  Sulphate  of  Copper 

Muriate  of  Tin 

Sulphate  of  Zinc 


.Vitrate  of  Silver  ...... 

Muriate  of  Gold 

Nitrate  of  Bismuth 

The  Concentrated  Acids  .  .  . 
The  Caustic  Alkalies  .... 
Barytes  and  Muriate  of  Barvtes 


Phosphorus 
Cantha  ides 
Acetate  of  Lead 


If  vomiting-  cannot  be  induced,  infu- 
sion of  cinchona,  or  any  other  vege- 
table astringent  infusion. 

Sugar. 

Milk. 

Violent  emetic.  Vomiting  to  be  en- 
couraged by  swallowing  emollient 
liquids. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Milk  and  sweet  mucilaginous  liquids. 
Calcined  Magnesia. 
Vinegar,  diluted  with  much  water. 
The  Alkaline  Sulphates,  or  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia. 


The  Alkaline  Sulphates,  or  Sulphate 
of  Magnesia. 
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The  second  volume  of  this  interesting  work,  which  we  now 
come  to  consider,  was  published  upwards  of  a  year  after  the 
first,  and  has  not  been  very  long  in  this  country.  In  it  the  au- 
thoi  has  completed  the  plan  he  had  in  view.  It  commences 
with  an  account  of  his  third  class,  or  what  he  denominates 
the 

Acrid  Poisons.  We  formerly  mentioned,  that  from  the  ar- 
rang  merit  adopted  by  M.  Orfila.  his  account  of  the  properties 
whid  the  different  substances  classed  together  by  him  possess 
in  common,  is  very  imperfect.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  most  of  ti  e  classes  in  this  volume,  and  especiallv  with 
the  present  class.  Our  author  defines  the  acrid  poisons  to  be 
those  substances  "  which  have  more  or  less  of  a  caustic  taste, 
and  which,  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  excite  inflamma- 
tion, often  accompanied  by  blisters  and  the  destruction  of  the 
cuticle,  and  terminating  in  suppuration.  Introduced  into  the 
stomach,  they  produce  local  affections,  very  analogous  to  the 
corrosive  poisons,  notwithstanding"  says  our  author,  (evidently 
aware  of  the  imperfections  of  the  arrangement  he  has  adopt- 
ed) "  the  opinions  of  many  physiologists  who  have  pretended  to 
establish  differences,  founded  upon  the  lesions  which  the  org an- 
ization  presents  after  death" 

The  substances  arranged  by  M.  Orfila  under  this  class,  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are,  Vera- 
trum  album,  Helleborus  nigcr,  Bryonia  dioica,  Momordica  ela- 
terium,  Cucumis  colocynthis,  Gamboge,  or  the  gum  resin  obtain- 
ed from  the  Stalagmites  cambogioides,  Daphne  gnidium,  D. 
mezereum,  Ricinus  communis,  Euphorbia  ojficinarum,  Junipe- 
rus  sabinat  Rhus  radiCans,  R.  toxicodendron,  Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla, Aconitum  napellus,  Chelidonium  majus,  Delphinium  Sta- 
physagria,  Narcissus  pseudo narcissus,  Ocnanthe  crocata,  Gra- 
tiola  officinalis,  fatropha  curcas,  Scilla  maritima,  Sedum  acre, 
Ranunculus  acris,  R,  sceleratus,  R.  jlammula,  Rhododendroi 
crysanthum,  Fritilaria  imperialis,  Pedicularis palustris,  Cycla- 
men Europceum,  Plumbago  Europcea,  Colchicum  autumnale,  Co? 
volvulus  scammonea,  Cerbera  ahovai,  Cynanthum  erectum,  Lo- 
belia  syphilitica^  Apocynam  androsoemifolium,  A.  eannabinum, 
A.  venetum,  Asclepias  gigantea,  Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  Clematu 
lis  vitalba,  C.  fammula,  C\  recta,  C.  iniegrifolia,  Pastinaca  sa- 
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tiva,  Scelanthus  quadragonus,  Phytolacca  decandra,  Croton  tig- 
Hum,  Arum  maculatum,  A.  dracunculus,  Adracontium,  A.  colo- 
casia,  A.  esculentum,  A.  virginicum,  A,  arborescens,  A,  segui- 
num,  Calla  palustris.  From  the  mineral  kingdom  Nitrate  of 
Potash,  Chlorine,  Nitrous  acid  gas,  and  Sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Our  author  enters  more  or  less  upon  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  this  long  list  of  substances,  but  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  pursue  him  very  closely.  Indeed  we  despair  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  present  volume,  that  shall  be  barely  tole- 
rable to  the  general  reader.  Consisting,  as  this  work  in  gene- 
ral does,  of  a  dry  recital  of  cruel  experiments  upon  poor  ani- 
mals, we  even  ourselves  set  about  the  task  with  disgust,  and 
the  general  reader,  who  feels  no  particular  interest  in  simi- 
lar objects,  had  better  perhaps  abstain  from  M.  Orfila's  work 
altogether.  But  independently  of  this,  the  present  volume  ne- 
cessarily consists  of  a  series  of  .details,  which,  in  a  review,  there 
are  only  two  modes  of  treating — either  to  pass  them  over  alto- 
gether, or  to  enter  more  or  less  into  them.  For  the  sake  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  who  may  not  have  leisure  or  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
original,  we  shall  prefer  the  latter  mode;  and  with  this  view, 
shall  give  the  conclusions  drawn  by  our  author  from  his  experi- 
ments, upon  some  of  the  most  important  poisonous  substances. 
But  we  think  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers,  that  they  will 
generally  find  these  conclusions  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
proving  little  more  than  that  the  different  poisons  destroy  life 
in  some  unknown  manner,  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  system. 

In  treating  of  individual  poisonous  substances,  our  author 
follows  the  same  general  plan  formerly  stated.  When  these 
substances  are  plants,  he  begins  by  relating  their  botanical  and 
physical  characters,  and  points  out  those  parts  of  the  plant  in 
question  which  are  usually  employed.  He  then  relates  experi- 
ments and  cases,  illustrative  of  their  poisonous  effect?  upon  the 
animal  economy,  and  concludes  with  the  general  observations 
above  alluded  to. 

Veratrum  album,  White  Hellebore,  and  Helleborus  niger. 
Black  Hellebore*  M.  Orfila  relates  seven  experiments  made 
upon  dogs  with  the  first  of  these  substances,  in  various  man- 
ners and  doses;  and  afterwards  relates  cases  from  Etmutler, 
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Schreder,  Helmont,  and  others,  demonstrative  of  its  poison- 
ous effects  upon  the  human  subject.  He  then  relates  the  same 
number  of  similar  experiments  made  with  the  Helleborus  ni- 
ger,  in  which  he  observed  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon 
the  rectum,  where  the  animal  survived  some  hours,  though 
the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  not  affected.  From  his 
experiments  and  observations  he  draws  the  following  general 
conclusions  respecting  the  operation  of  these  poisons. 

u  1.  That  the  pulverized  roots  of  both  black  and  white  hel- 
lebore, applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  are  quickly  absorbed, 
carried  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  produce  violent  vo- 
mitings, and  many  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  which  ap- 
pear analogous  to  those  produced  by  narcotics;  and  which  soon 
destroy  the  animal. 

"  2.  That  they  produce  local  inflammation  when  applied 
externally  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  in  too  slight  a  degree 
to  occasion  immediate  death. 

u  3.  That  their  operation  is  similar  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, but  in  this  case  their  effects  are  more  slow  and  less  in- 
tense. 

"  4.  That  if  animals  have  the  power  of  vomiting,  death  does 
not  always  take  place.  But  when  vomiting  does  not  occur, 
death  is  constantly  produced  by  a  certain  dose. 

"  5.  That  the  root  of  the  white  is  more  active  than  that  of 
the  black  hellebore. 

"  6.  That  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  roots  of  both  spe- 
cies of  hellebore,  reside  in  those  principles  which  are  soluble 
in  water. 

"7.  That  the  alkaline  extract,  which  forms  a  part  of  Ba- 
cher's  tonic  pills,  is  likewise  very  active." 

The  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of  both  these  plants 
found  by  Mr.  Orfila  to  prove  fatal  to  dogs  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  was  from  two  to  three  French  drachms^  (gros:) 
applied  externally,  20  French  grains  of  the  white  hellebore 
proved  fatal.  M.  Orfila  concludes  his  account  of  these  poi- 
sons, by  quoting  instances  from  the  London  Chronicle,  No. 

*  The  French  gros  or  drachm  is  59.0703  grains  Troy.  Some  of  our  con- 
temporaries, in  reviewing  M.  Orfila5  s  work,  have  mistaken  the  gros  for  the 
grain! 
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1760,  for  the  year  1768,  and  from  the  Oxford  Magazine,  for 
March  1779,  to  show  the  poisonous  effects  of  another  of  this 
genus,  the  fatid  Hellebore. 

Momordica  elaterium.  Wild  cucumber.  The  prepared  pulp  of 
the  fruit  of  this  plant  was  employed.  Our  author  relates  expe- 
riments made  upon  dogs  in  his  usual  modes,  all  which  proved 
fatal,  and  he  concludes  from  these, 

"  1.  That  the  primary  effects  of  elaterium  depend  upon  the 
inflammation  which  it  excites  as  much  as  upon  its  absorption. 

"  2.  That  the  cause  of  death  induced  by  the  administration 
or  application  of  this  substance,  is  the  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  nervous  system. 

"  3.  That  it  acts  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the  rectum." 

About  three  French  drachms  were  used  by  M.  Orfila,  in  his 
experiments. 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  Our  author  made,  as  usual,  several  ex- 
periments upon  dogs  with  this  substance.  He  also  relates  in- 
stances of  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  human  subject  from 
different  authors,  and  he  concludes, 

"  1.  That  the  effects  of  colocynth  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
local  action,  and  the  sympathetic  irritation  produced  in  the 
nervous  system. 

"  2.  That  it  is  however  absorbed,  and  carried  into  the  san- 
guiferous system,  upon  which  it  directly  acts,  and  also  upon 
the  rectum. 

"  3.  That  both  the  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  of  the  poi- 
son are  equally  active. 

"4.  That  it  appears  to  operate  upon  men  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  upon  dogs." 

Three  drachms  and  upwards  of  this  substance  were  used  by 
M.  Orfila  in  his  experiments.  He  supposes  that  this  and  other 
poisonous  substances,  which  appear  to  act  so  violently  on  the 
stomach  and  rectum,  without  affecting  the  small  intestines, 
produce  these  effects  by  the  longer  stay  which  they  make  in 
the  extremities  of  the  alimentary  canal,  than  in  the  small  in- 
testines, through  which  he  supposes  they  pass  very  rapidly. 
With  regard  to  this  explanation,  we  must  confess  that  we  Jo 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  though 
we  have  not  a  better  to  offer. 
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Gamboge,  the  produce  of  the  Stalagmites  cambogioides.  M. 
Orfila  used  from  one  to  three  or  four  drachms  of  this  sub- 
stance in  his  experiments,  from  which  he  concludes, 

u  1.  That  in  clogs  who  retain  the  power  of  vomiting,  a  large 
dose  of  gamboge  may  be  taken  without  proving  fatal. 

"  2.  That  when  vomiting  cannot  take  place,  death  speedily 
follows  its  exhibition,  which  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon 
its  absorption,  but  upon  the  local  energetic  action  which  it 
exerts,  and  the  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 

u  3.  That  it  speedily  destroys  life  when  applied  to  the  cel- 
lular substance,  and  that  its  effects  are  analogous  to  those 
of  an  extensive  burn,  in  which  an  eschar  is  not  produced." 

Ricinns  communis.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  its  active 
principle.  From  thirty  grains  to  three  drams  of  these  were 
used  by  M.  Orfila  in  his  experiments,  from  which  he  con- 
cludes, that  besides  the  local  irritation  they  produce,  they  are 
absorbed,  and  thus  act  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Euphorbia  officjnarum.  Besides  this  species,  our  author 
made  experiments  upon  the  E.  lathysis,  and  E.  cyparissias.  Of 
these,  the  last  stems  to  possess  least  activity.  From  two 
drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  well-known  product  of  the 
first  species  were  used;  of  the  second  species,  eight  ounces  of 
its  juice;  and  of  the  third,  five  ounces  of  its  juice  were  em- 
ployed. He  concludes  from  his  experiment,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  others, 

"  1.  That  euphorbium  exerts  a  very  powerful  action,  capa- 
ble of  producing  acute  inflammation. 

"  2.  That  its  fatal  effects  arise  more  from  a  sympathetic  af- 
fection of  the  nervous  system  than  upon  absorption. 

"  3.  That  it  appears  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  men  as 
dogs." 

Most  of  the  other  species  of  euphorbia  are  poisonous. 

jfuniperus  sabina.  M.  Orfila  made  three  experiments  with 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  doses  of  two  to  six  drachms,  all 
which  proved  fatal;  and  he  concludes  that  it  exerts  a  very  pow- 
erful local  action,  but  that  its  effects  chiefly  depend  upon  its 
being  absorbed,  and  thus  acting  upon  the  nervous  system,  the 
stomach  and  the  rectum. 

Rhus  radkans  et  R.  toxicodendron.  Our  author  seems  to 
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adopt  the  opinion  of  M.  Bosc,*  that  the  R.  radicans  is  not  a 
distinct  species,  but  only  a  variety  of  the  R.  toxicodendron. 
He  concludes  from  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  others, 

"  1.  That  the  most  active  part,  both  of  the  R.  radicans  and 
R.  toxicodendron,  is  disengaged  in  a  gaseous  state,  while  it  is 
excluded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

"  2.  Thai  it  acts  like  the  acrid  poisons. 

"  3.  That  the  aqueous  extract,  both  internally  and  external- 
ly applied,  produces  local  irritation,  followed  by  more  or  less 
inflammation,  and  exerts  a  stupifying  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  after  being  absorbed. 

*'  4.  That  its  action  is  similar  when  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein." 

The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  ob- 
servation of  Van  Mons,  who  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
the  deleterious  effects  of  the  fresh  plant  depend  more  upon  a 
peculiar  poisonous  principle  which  is  exhaled  in  solution  in 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  by  the  plant  during  the  night,  and  in 
the  shade,  than  upon  its  juice. f  The  speculations  of  Van  Mons 
should  be  received  with  caution. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  R.  vernix,  is  said  by  M. 
Orfila,  to  possess  similar  properties. 

Aconitum  Napellus.  Wolfs-bane.  Our  author's  first  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  extract  of  this  plant  procured  from 
different  druggists,  in  doses  of  from  eighteen  grains  to  two 
drachms.  These  extracts  were  made  in  the  usual  manner  by 
exposure  to  great  heat.  He  afterwards  made  some  experiments 
with  an  extract  made  upon  a  water  bath,  which  were  much 
more  active,  and  he  has  taken  this  opportunity  of  offering 
some  judicious  remarks  upon  the  propriety  of  preparing  all 
vegetable  extracts  in  this  manner.  From  his  own  experiments, 
and  those  of  many  others  which  he  notices,  he  concludes, 

u  1.  That  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  aconite,  introduced 
into  the  stomach  or  rectum,  or  injected  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance of  dogs,  excites  destructive  effects,  speedily  followed 
by  death. 

*  See  Actes  de  la  Soeiete  de  Medecine  de  Bruxelles, 
f  See  Idem. 

Vol.  VIL  3  U  No.  2*. 
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"  2.  3.  4.  That  the  root  of  the  plant  appears  more  active 
than  the  juice  of  the  leaves;  and  that  the  watery  extract,  pre- 
pared with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  recent  plant,  possesses 
nearly  the  same  poisonous  properties  as  the  juice  itself;  but 
that  it  is  considerably  less  active,  if  prepared  by  decoction;  and 
that  the  resinous  extract  is  more  active  than  the  watery. 

"  5.  6.  That  the  different  preparations  are  absorbed,  and  car- 
ried into  the  circulation,  where  they  act  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, especially  the  brain,  producing  a  sort  of  mental  aliena- 
tion; and  that  they  also  excite  a  local  irritation,  terminating, 
more  or  less,  in  inflammation. 

"  7.  That  they  seem  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon  men 
as  dogs." 

Instances  are  quoted  by  our  author,  to  prove  that  other  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  as  the  A.  Cammarum,  A*  Anthora,  and  the 
A*  Lycoctonum^  are  poisonous. 

Delphinium  Staphysagria.  Stavesacre.  An  ounce  of  the 
powdered  seeds  of  this  plant  taken  internally,  proved  speedily 
fatal  to  a  dog;  and  so  small  a  quantity  as  two  drachms  applied 
externally  had  the  same  effect.  M.  Orfila's  conclusions  re- 
specting this  plant  are, 

"  1.  2.  That  it  is  not  absorbed;  but  its  deleterious  effects 
arise  from  the  local  irritation  it  produces,  and  a  sympathetic 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  That  the  part  soluble  in  water 
is  the  most  active,  and  that  its  local  effects  are  stronger  when 
it  is  moistened  before  it  is  applied  to  the  cellular  substance." 

In  a  note  we  are  informed,  that  the  brain  was  examined  in 
most  of  the  before- mentioned  instances,  when  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  appeared,  but  that  no  derangement  of  this 
organ  was  visible. 

Oenanthe  crocata.  Hemlock  dropwort.  So  many  instances  on 
record  demonstrate  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  plant,  and 
which  are  quoted  by  M.  Oriila,  that  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  experiments  with  it.  From  these  observations, 
therefore,  he  draws  the  vague  conclusions,  that  this  plant  ex- 
cites a  strong  local  irritation,  and  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Two  instances  are  also  noticed  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  another  of  this  genus,  the  Qe.  Jistulosa. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  Hedge  Hyssop,  The  quantity  of  the  wa- 
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tery  extract  of  this  plant,  used  by  M.  Orfila,  was  about  three 
drachms.  But  so  small  a  quantity  as  twenty-eight  grains,  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein,  proved  fatal.   The  conclusions  are, 

"  1.  That  this  extract  produces  a  severe  local  irritation. 

u  2.  3.  That  it  is  not  absorbed;  but  that  its  effects  depend 
upon  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is 
much  more  active  when  injected  into  the  veins." 

Jatropha  curcas.  From  one  to  three  drams  of  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  deprived  of  their  external  coverings,  and  beat  into 
a  paste,  were  employed;  the  results  were, 

"1.2.  That  they  possess  very  powerful  poisonous  proper- 
ties. That  they  are  not  absorbed,  but  their  deleterious  effects 
depend  on  the  severe  inflammation  which  they  induce,  and 
their  sympathetic  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

"  3.  That  they  act  more  violently  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance." 

The  poisonous  properties  of  two  others  of  this  species  are 
also  noticed,  namely  the  J.  manihot,  and  the  J.  multifield. 

Scilla  maritimcu  The  Squill.  Mr.  Orfila's  experiments  were 
made  from  36  grs.  to  2  drachms  of  the  dry  powder,  and  with 
about  two  ounces  of  the  recent  root;  and  he  concludes  from 
them, 

44  1.  2.  That  its  fatal  effects  depend  principally  upon  its  ab- 
sorption, and  the  action  it  exerts  on  the  nervous  system.  That 
the  lungs  are  not  disorganized,  but  that  the  quickened  respira- 
tion depends  upon  nervous  influence. 

44  3.  4.  That  local  irritation  is,  however,  excited,  which  is 
more  energetic  as  death  is  longer  in  taking  place;  and  thai  it 
often  excites  nausea  and  vomiting." 

Ranunculus  acris.  Meadow  crozvfoot.  this,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  species  of  this  genus, -are  active  poisons.  M.  Or- 
fila  particularly  mentions  the  R.  sceleratus  and  the  R.flammu- 
lay  he  observes  that  the  R.  bulbosus,  R.jicaria^  R.  thora,  R.  ar- 
vensis,  R.  alpestrisy  R.  polyanthemos,  R.  illyricus,  R.  gramine- 
us,R.  asiaticus,  R.  aquattlis,  R.  platonifolius,  R.  breynius,  and 
R.  sardous,  are  equally  poisonous.   The  conclusions  are, 

44  1.  2.  3.  That  these  different  species  of  ranunculus  and 
their  extracts  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied;  but  that  their  fatal  effects   depend  upon  the 
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sympathetic  action  upon  the  nervous  system;  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  absorbed. " 

The  remaining  poisons  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  above 
enumerated,  and  which  are  classed  together  under  the  name 
of  acrid,  are  very  briefly  treated  of  by  our  author;  we  shall 
only,  therefore,  notice  one  or  two  of  the  chief. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  Meadow  Saffron,  Concerning  this 
plant,  which  has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  eau  medicinale,  various 
opinions  have  been  held,  and  are  quoted  by  our  author.  From 
his  own  experiments  one  would  hardly  suppose  it  to  be  poi- 
sonous, as  he  informs  us  that  he  gave  in  the  month  of  June 
two  or  three  of  the  fresh  roots  bruised,  without  any  sensible 
effects.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  it  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  violent  poison  by  inducing  vomiting,  &c.  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  death.  Our  author  endeavours  to  re- 
concile these  accounts  by  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the 
plant  vary  with  the  climate  and  season. 

Arum  maculatum.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  found  by  M. 
Orfila  to  prove  fatal  to  dogs,  and  a  case  is  related  from  Bulli- 
ard  where  two  out  of  three  children  who  had  eaten  of  the 
leaves  died,  and  the  third  had  a  narrow  escape. 

After  the  vegetable  poisons  ranked  by  our  author  in  this 
class,  he  proceeds  to  consider  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
which  he  supposes  to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  first  on 
the  list  is  the 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  There  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
the  fatal  effects  produced  by  this  salt,  when  taken  in  consider- 
able doses.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  by  our  author,  and 
from  these  and  from  experiments  made  by  him  on  dogs,  he 
concludes, 

"  1.  That  nitrate  of  potash  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs 
or  of  men,  acts  like  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons. 

"  2.  That  when  vomiting  does  not  take  place,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  death  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms. 

u  3.  That  it  appears  to  act  immediately  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
nervous  system,  producing  a  stupifying  effect. 

"  4.  5.  That  it  is  not  absorbed  when  applied  to  the  cellular 
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substance,  and  consequently  in  this  case  produces  only  local 
effects.  That  the  opinion  of  M.  Tourtelle,  a  physician  at  Be- 
sancon,  who  supposes  that  this  salt  acts  like  other  neutral  salts, 
cannot  be  admitted." 

Chlorine.  This  gas,  according  to  M.  Nysten,  whose  opinion 
is  adopted  by  M.  Orfila,  is  not  absorbed  when  respired,  but 
destroys  life  by  its  powerful  action  upon  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. When  in  solution  in  water  it  acts  like  the  other  mineral 
acids. 

Nitrous  Acid  Gas.  Our  author  quotes  a  case  in  which  the 
inspiration  of  this  gas  proved  fatal.  He  supposes  its  fatal  ef- 
fects to  depend  partly  upon  its  destructive  operation  upon  the 
organs  of  respiration,  and  partly  upon  the  change  which  it  in- 
duces in  the  blood,  which  he  considers  as  analogous  to  that 
produced  by  nitrous  gas.  When  in  solution  in  water,  its  effects 
are  similar  to  those  of  nitric  acid. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas.  The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Thi-s 
gas  is  capable  of  producing  death  when  respired  by  its  irrita- 
ting effects  upon  the  lungs.  M.  Orfila  does  not  notice  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  blood. 

After  this  detailed  account,  our  author  takes  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  symptoms  produced  by  this  class  of  poisons,  of  their 
action  upon  the  animal  economy,  and  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  what  he  has  advanced  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

Some  time  after  the  poisonous  substance  has  been  adminis- 
tered, there  is  a  sensation  of  an  acrid,  sharp,  and  more  or  less 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  and  tongue  are  hot 
and  dry,  and  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
throat.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  acute  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  which  are  followed  by  nausea,  and  generally 
abundant  evacuations  both  upwards  and  downwards.  These 
evacuations  sometimes  take  place  without  effort,  but  generally 
they  are  excessively  painful,  and  proceed  till  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  alimentary  canal  are  evacuated.  The  pulse  is  strong, 
frequent,  and  pretty  regular.  Respiration  is  somewhat  quick- 
ened, and  there  is  a  perceptible  change  in  the  sensation  and 
movements  of  the  animal.  Some  hours  after  this,  symptoms  of 
derangement  in  the  nervous  system  take,  place.  The  animal 
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walks  unsteadily.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  dilated,  and  he 
falls  into  a  state  of  great  insensibility.  Respiration  and  circu* 
lation  become  languid,  and  he  sinks  without  uttering  the  least 
cry.  Sometimes,  however,  convulsions,  more  or  less  violent, 
take  place,  the  extremities  become  stiff,  and  he  dies  uttering 
plaintive  cries. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  minutely  into  the  ef- 
fects produced  and  observable  after  death.  Generally,  the 
mouth,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  are  found  inflamed,  the 
lungs  also  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  heart  is 
commonly  gorged  with  blood.  The  brain  and  its  membranes 
are  not  sensibly  affected.  When  the  poison  has  been  externally 
applied,  all  these  appearances  are  observable,  except  that  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  seldom  affected.  Our  au- 
thor's general  conclusions  from  his  observations  are, 

"  1.  That  in  a  case  of  poisoning  the  physician  will  be  great- 
ly puzzled  to  discover,  from  the  mere  appearance  found  after 
death,  if  the  poisonous  substance  belonged  to  the  class  of  cor' 
rosive  or  acrid  poisons. 

"  2.  That  even  if  the  class  to  which  the  poison  belongs  be 
discovered  by  other  means,  yet  it  cannot  be  decided  from  the 
appearances  found  after  death,  what  particular  poison  has  been 
taken,  the  effects  produced  by  the  whole  class  being  nearly  the 
same. 

a  3.  That  it  can,  however,  be  generally  ascertained  by  at- 
tending to  the  degree  of  inflammation  found  after  death,  that 
the  poison  has  not  belonged  to  the  narcotic  or  narcotico-acrid 
classes,  as  these  produce  very  slight  inflammation. " 

In  his  observations  upon  the  action  of  these  poisons  upon 
the  animal  economy,  our  author  points  out  the  very  different 
manner  in  which  the  different  substances  he  has  classed  together 
operate,  and  he  candidly  acknowledges  the  imperfection  of  the 
classification  he  has  adopted,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  form- 
ing one  upon  similar  principles  free  from  objections.  For  ex- 
ample, he  observes  that  some  of  the  poisons  of  this  class  chiefly 
act  locally,  and  produce  death  by  sympathetically  affecting  the 
nervous  system.  Such  are  the  Garou,  the  Jatropa  curcas,  &c. 
Others,  besides  producing  local  effects,  are^absorbed,  as  colo- 
cynth,  savine,  &c.   Others  produce  comparatively  slight  local 
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tffects,  but  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  taken  into  the  sanguife- 
rous svstem,  thus  producing  their  deleterious  effects,  as  the 
black  and  white  hellebore,  &c.  Lastly,  others  are  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, and  exert  their  effects  at  once  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  the  aconite.  Our  author  concludes  this  section  by  some 
good  observations  upon  the  circumstances  upon  which  an  opi- 
nion respecting  absorption  or  non-absorption  of  a  poison  is  to 
be  formed. 

"  Does  there  exist  any  antidote  to  the  acrid  poisons?"  In 
reply  to  this  question,  which  our  author  as  usual  proposes  to 
himself,  he  remarks,  that  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  there  is  no  antidote  to  these  poisons,  most  of  them  being 
organized  substances,  with  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  He  recommends,  that  when  the  poison- 
ous substance  is  one  of  those  which  excite  acute  inflamma- 
tion, &c.  that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  adopt- 
ed, vomiting  having  been  previously  encouraged  by  tepid 
mucilaginous  diluents,  and  even  cold  water.  All  irritating 
means,  as  emetics,  vinegar,  &c.  should  be  avoided.  To  mode- 
rate excessive  vomiting  he  recommends  laudanum.  If  the  poi- 
son be  one  of  those  that  acts  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system, 
he  recommends  an  infusion  of  coffee,  and  small  doses  of  cam- 
phor; and  if  these  be  rejected,  clysters,  frictions,  and  demul- 
cent drinks,  are  ordered.  If  vomiting  does  not  spontaneously 
occur,  our  author  recommends  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic. 
If,  instead  of  coma,  there  be  high  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  opiates  and  other  means  to  diminish  this  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  And  in  general  "  we  may,"  says  our  author,  u  re- 
duce all  that  is  to  be  done  in  these  cases  to  the  two  following 
rules.  1.  When  the  poison  does  not  produce  evacuations,  to 
have  recourse  to  copious  dilution  with  mucilaginous  drinka. 
2.  To  observe  particularly  the  secondary  symptoms,  and  to 
combat  them  by  appropriate  means,  which,  of  course,  must  va- 
ry with  the  nature  of  the  injury." 

Class  IV.  Narcotic  Poisons.  M.  Orfila  terms  these  poi- 
sons Narcotic,  which  "are  rapidly  absorbed  and  occasion  stu- 
por, drowsiness,  palsy,  or  apoplexy,  and  convulsive  motions." 
under  this  head  are  ranked  Opium,  Hyosciamus  niger,  H.  al- 
bus,  Prussic  acid,  Prunus  lauro-cerasus,  Bitter  almonds,  Lar- 
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iuca  virosa,  Solarium  nigrum,  S.fuscatum,  fcrc.,  Taxus  baccatar 
Actcea  spicata,  Physalis  somnifera,  Azalea  Pontica,  Ervum  er- 
vilia,  Lathyrus  cycera,  Peganum  harmela,  Paris  quadrifolia* 
Saffron,  and  Azotic  gas  and  its  compounds.  Our  author  is  ve- 
ry brief  on  many  of  these,  and  we  shall  only  notice  some  of 
the  more  important. 

Opium.  M.  Orfila  begins,  as  usual,  by  describing  the  pby- 
sicai  and  chemical  properties  of  this  important  substance.  The 
latter  he  adopts  from  M.  Derosne,  who  states  the  constituents 
of  opium  to  be,  1.  a  crystallizable  substance;  2.  extractive  mat- 
ter; 3.  resin;  4.  oil;  5.  an  acid;  6.  some  fecula;  7.  mucilage; 
8.  gluten;  9.  vegetable  fibres,  which,  with  occasionally  a  Utile 
sand,  &c,  are  extraneous. 

Our  author,  as  usual,  instituted  a  number  of  experiments 
upon  dogs  with  this  drug,  both  in  its  crude  state,  in  the  form 
of  an  aqueous  extract,  &c,  and  he  concludes  from  these,  and 
the  observations  of  others,  with  M.  Nysten, 

"  1.  That  an  extract  prepared  with  cold  water,  and  evapo- 
rated only  once,  is  more  active  than  the  other  products  of  opi- 
um, without  excepting  the  gummy  extract  of  Cornel,  Baume, 
and  Rousseau,  prepared  by  repeated  evaporations,  long  diges- 
tion, or  by  fermentation. 

"  2.  The  resinous  matter,  which  is  little  soluble,  produces 
similar  effects  to  the  aqueous  extract,  but  requires  to  be  given 
in  a  larger  dose,  and  it  does  not  inflame  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  If  inflammation  of  this  organ  has  been  ob- 
served in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  opium,  it  must  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  the  spirituous  menstruum  in  which  it  had  been 
taken,  or  some  other  irritating  substance  given  as  an  antidote, 

a  3.  The  crystallizable  principle  of  opium,  which  has  been 
improperly  termed  the  narcotic  principle,  is  still  less  active  than 
the  resin.  M.  Nysten  swallowed  four  grains  of  it,  and  only 
experienced  a  slight  disposition  to  sleep. 

"  4.  The  pellicle  which  separates  during  the  evaporation, 
acts  less  powerfully  than  the  crystallizable  principle. 

"  5.  The  distilled  water  of  opium,  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  aromatic  principle,  induces  intoxication,  and  sleep  in 
a  larger  dose.  M.  Nysten  swallowed  two  ounces  of  it  with- 
out experiencing  any  sensible  effect. 
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"  6.  Three  or  four  grains  of  the  watery  extract  of  opium 
injected  into  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  kill  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  7,  8.  A  little  larger  dose  is  necessary  to  produce  a  simi- 
lar effect  when  it  is  injected  into  the  crural  or  jugular  vein. 
Injected  into  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  it  likewise  proves  fa- 
tal. Injected  into  the  cellular  substance,  the  fatal  effects  of  opi- 
um are  much  less  speedy  and  energetic. 

"  9.  The  effects  take  place  equally  when  the  watery  extract 
is  injected  into  the  bladder,  but  a  large  quantity  is  necessary 
to  produce  death. 

"  10.  The  application  of  opium  to  the  brain,  does  not  prove 
fatal,  although  it  is  by  its  peculiar  action  on  this  organ,  that 
opium  taken  into  the  constitution,  produces  dangerous  symp- 
toms. 

"  11.  Opium  does  not  destroy  the  contractile  power  of  the 
muscles  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
which  occur  in  this  case,  depend  upon  its  absorption  and  ac- 
tion upon  the  brain.  A  heart  plunged  into  a  solution  of  opium, 
continues  to  contract  in  it  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

"  12.  The  supposed  analogy  between  the  action  of  wine 
and  opium  is  incorrect:  Opium,  be  the  dose  small  or  large,  in- 
stantly diminishes  the  vital  powers,  and  it  is  from  this  proper- 
ty that  it  acts  as  a  sedative.  Wine,  on  the  contrary,  always 
restores  those  powers,  and  even  where  it  debilitates,  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  previous  great  excitement  which  it  has  in- 
duced. 

44  13.  Opium  does  not  produce  death  by  acting  upon  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  as  has  been  supposed; 
for  animals  having  the  par  vagum  divided  on  both  sides,  die 
in  two  or  three  hours,  after  experiencing  the  usual  symptoms, 
intoxication,  somnolency,  and  convulsions." 

Our  author  considers  the  much  agitated  question,  whether 
opium  acts  as  a  sedative  or  stimulant,  and  he  quotes  a  long 
list  of  advocates  for  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  dissents, 
however,  from  both  these  opinions,  and  concludes,  from  his 
own  observations, 

u  A,  That  opium  employed  in  a  strong  dose,  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged either  with  narcotics  or  stimulants,  but  it  exerts  a  pe- 

Vol.  VII.  3  X  No.  28. 
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culiar  action,  which  cannot  be  exactly  designated  by  any  term 
employed  in  the  materia  medica, 

"  B.  That  employed  in  a  small  dose,  it  chiefly  acts  by  pro- 
ducing stupefaction,  but  that  sometimes,  from  idiosyncrasy,  it 
produces  a  great  degree  of  excitement. 

"  C.  That  no  analogy  exists  between  the  action  of  opium 
and  spirituous  liquors  in  large  doses." 

The  nature  of  the  action  of  opium,  after  all  the  poor  ani- 
mals that  have  been  sacrificed,  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  appears  to  us  to  be  as  little  understood  as  ever;  for 
with  all  deference  to  our  pains-taking  author,  we  cannot  disco- 
ver that  he  has  thrown  the  least  light  upon  the  subject. 

Hyosciamus  niger.  Henbane.  Most  of  this  genus  appear  to 
possess  poisonous  properties.  M.  Orfila  made  no  less  than  six- 
teen experiments  with  the  H.  niger,  and  from  these  and  vari- 
ous histories  which  he  quotes,  he  concludes, 

"  1,2.  That  the  juice  and  decoction  of  the  root  of  henbane 
in  full  vegetation,  produce  fatal  effects  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  but  that  in  the  spring  the  effects  of  this  plant  are 
less  powerful;  and  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves  is  less  active. 

"  3.  That  the  aqueous  extract,  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
juice  of  the  recent  full  blown  plant  in  a  water  bath,  possesses 
nearly  the  same  effects  as  the  juice  itself;  but  that  an  extract 
prepared  from  a  decoction  of  the  plant  not  completely  deve- 
loped or  over  dried,  is  much  less  active;  a  fact  which  explains 
why  the  extract  of  commerce  generally  possesses  little  or  no 
virtue. 

"  4,  5.  That  the  preparations  of  this  plant  act  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  whether  they  be  applied  to  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  taken  into  the  stomach  or  injected  into  the  veins. 
In  the  last  of  which  cases,  a  very  small  quantity  proves  fatal. 
In  each  case  they  are  absorbed,  carried  into  the  circulation, 
and  produce  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  nervous  system, 
which  may  be  compared  to  mental  alienation,  and  to  which 
succeeds  deep  stupor. 

"  6,  7.  That  they  do  not  inflame  the  stomach,  and  that  they 
apparently  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  human  subject 
as  upon  dogs." 

The  Prussic  acid.  This  acid,  as  lately  obtained  by  Gay  Lu- 
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sac  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  is  a  colourless  transparent 
fluid,  so  exceedingly  volatile,  that,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  congeals  by  the  cold  which  it  produces  by  its  own  evapora- 
tion.* Its  sensible  properties  are  strongly  marked,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  essential  oil 
and  distilled  water  of  the  Prunus  lauro-cerasus,  and  bitter  al- 
monds, owe  their  deleterious  properties  to  this  acid.  Hence 
M.  Orfila  treats  of  these  different  substances  under  the  same 
head.   He  concludes  from  his  experiments, 

"  1.  That  the  Prussic  acid  proves  fatal  to  the  different  clas- 
ses of  animals,  but  particularly  to  the  warm  blooded.  Insects 
die  in  it  as  speedily  as  the  warm  blooded  animals,  but  they  dif- 
fer from  the  warm  blooded  animals  by  the  inverse  order  in 
which  their  parts  die.  2.  That  death  is  induced  more  speedily 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  as  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  are  more  extended.  3.  That  it  is  most  de- 
structive to  young  animals.  4.  That  it  acts  upon  every  tissue 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  except  the  nerves  and  dura  ma- 
ter* 5.  That  it  varies  in  the  intensity  of  its  action  according  to 
the  part  to  which  it  was  applied.  For  example,  it  is  very  de- 
leterious when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  trachea,  less 
so  when  injected  into  the  thorax,  and  still  less  when  injected 
into  the  stomach  or  rectum.  Applied  to  wounds,  its  action  Is 
much  less  still,  but  death  takes  place  more  speedily  when  the 
wounds  are  situated  in  the  anterior  extremities  (Emmert.)  6. 
That  if  the  dose  be  not  strong  enough  to  induce  death,  the 
animal  very  generally  revives.  7.  That  its  effects  depend  upon 
its  being  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  course  of  the  circula« 
tion.  8.  That  its  action  is  slow,  but  not  suspended  when  it  is 
placed  in  contact  with  a  part,  the  communication  of  which 
with  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  is  cut  off.  9.  That  it  operates 
upon  man  the  same  as  upon  other  warm  blooded  animals.  10. 
That  it  destroys  irritability,  and  ought  to  be  ranged  with  the 
narcotic  poisons.  11.  That  it  does  not  produce  any  inflamma- 
tory action  capable  of  being  observed  after  death.  But  that  the 
venous  system  appears  full  of  blood,  whilst  the  arterial  is  empty; 
the  pupils  often  dilated,  and  the  lungs  spotted — effects  com- 
mon to  a  great  number  of  the  stupifying  poisons." 

*  Annates  cle  Chimie,  t.  77,  p.  128. 
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The  distilled  water  and  oil  of  the  laurel  and  bitter  almonds, 
act,  according  to  M.  Orfila,  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  wa- 
tery extract  of  the  laurel  is  little  poisonous,  from  the  volatili- 
zation of  the  Prussic  acid. 

Lactuca  virosa.  Strong-  scented  lettuce.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear from  M.  Orfila's  experiments  to  be  a  very  active  poison, 
though  its  watery  extract,  either  applied  to  a  wound  or  taken 
internally,  sooner  or  later  proved  fatal. 

Solana.  Different  species  of  nightshade.  According  to  Du- 
nal,  whom  our  author  quotes,  none  of  this  genus  prove  very 
active  poisons.  He  found,  however,  that  the  extract  of  the  so- 
lanum  nigrum  is  slowly  absorbed,  and  destroys  the  sensibility 
and  mobility  of  the  muscles.  Many  of  this  genus,  according  to 
Dunal,  have  the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and  rendering 
the  eye  insensible  to  light,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  bella- 
donna, but  in  a  less  degree. 

None  of  the  other  plants  above  enumerated,  possess  either 
very  active  or  remarkable  poisonous  properties. 

Azotic  gas  and  its  compounds  all  prove  fatal  sooner  or  later 
when  inhaled.  M.  Orfila  quotes  an  experiment  from  Nysten, 
in  which  azotic  gas  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  in 
which  it  appeared  to  influence  the  heart,  and  produce  a  seda- 
tive effect.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  experiments  of  Da- 
vy, Proust,  Psaff,  and  others,  with  the  nitrous  oxide,  which 
produced  upon  himself  very  unpleasant  effects,  such  as  vertigo, 
great  uneasiness  and  burning  heat  in  the  chest,  which  termi- 
nated in  syncope,  that  lasted  six  minutes;  and  the  experiments 
of  Nysten,  afterwards  quoted  by  our  author,  seemed  to  show, 
that  nearly  similar  effects  are  produced  when  this  gas  is  inject- 
ed into  the  blood  vessels  of  an  animal. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  general  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  class  of  poisons.  These,  as  usual,  are  subject  to 
all  the  defects  we  formerly  noticed.  We  shall,  however,  give 
them  in  his  own  words. 

"  Stupor,  dulness,  heaviness  of  the  head.  A  desire  to  steep, 
which  at  length  cannot  be  overcome;  vertigo,  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation, delirium,  furious  or  lively,  sometimes  pain.  Convul- 
sions more  or  less  strong  over  the  whole  body;  paralysis  of 
the  posterior  extremities,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  diminished 
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sensibility  of  the  organs  of  sense,  as  in  apoplexy,  pulse  fre- 
quent, or  slow,  and  at  first  generally  full  and  strong.  Respira- 
tion little  affected,  but  sometimes  a  little  quicker  than  natural, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  especially  when  the  poison  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  cellular  tissue,  or  injected  into  the  rectum.  The  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  system  increase,  and  at  length  the  ani- 
mal dies.  Death  very  speedily  takes  place  when  the  poison 
has  been  injected  into  the  veins,  less  speedily  when  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and  slowest  of  all  when  it  has 
been  taken  into  the  stomach." 

After  death  the  alimentary  canal  is  stated  by  M.  Orfila  to 
be  found  little  affected  by  these  poisons,  and  they  seem  to  act, 
when  applied  externally,  little  more  than  any  other  foreign 
substance.  The  lungs  are  frequently  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  the  acrid  poisons.  The  blood  contained  in  the  heart 
and  veins,  is  frequently  coagulated  soon  after  death.  The  veins 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  frequently  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  gorged  with  blood,  but  the  injuries  of  the  other 
organs  are  not  appreciable. 

Our  author  next  inquires  into  the  mode  of  treating  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  different  substances  of  this  class.  He  enume- 
rates these  means  in  the  following  manner:  1.  Vinegar,  and 
the  vegetable  acids.  2.  The  infusion  and  decoction  of  coffee. 
3.  The  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (oxymuriatic  acid.)  4. 
Camphor.  5.  Water,  and  emollient  fluids;  and  6.  Blood-let- 
ting. 

1.  Of  vinegar  and  the  vegetable  acids.  Our  author  con- 
cludes, from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  that  these,  so  far 
from  being  antidotes  to  opium,  always  aggravate  its  effects, 
when  taken  before  the  animal  has  vomited.  This  aggravation 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
which  these  acids  produce  when  conjoined  with  opium.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  poisonous  substances  have  been  eject- 
ed by  vomiting,  the  vegetable  acids  have  the  property  of  di- 
minishing the  symptoms  of  the  poison,  and  even  altogether 
overcoming  them.  2.  Coffee.  Our  author's  experiments  in- 
duce him  to  conclude,  that  coffee  does  not,  like  vinegar,  in- 
crease the  effects  of  the  poison,  but  that  a  well  prepared  infu- 
sion taken  in  frequently  repeated  doses,  rapidly  diminishes  the 
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effects  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  may  even  completely  over* 
come  them.  3.  Chlorine.  This  cannot  be  administered  of  that 
degree  of  strength  necessary  to  decompose  the  opium,  without 
producing  dangerous  consequences,  and  in  its  dilute  state  it 
acts  like  vinegar,  and  has  no  particular  advantages  over  that 
acid.  4.  Camphor.  M.  Qrfila  concludes  from  his  experiments 
with  this  alleged  antidote,  that  it  neither  decomposes  opium, 
nor  prevents  its  action  as  a  poison.  5.  Water  and  mucilaginous 
drinks  in  general.  Our  author  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of 
these  antidotes  from  their  having  been  lately  recommended  by 
M.  Porta;  but  he  concludes  from  his  experiments,  that  water 
is  more  likely  to  prove  dangerous  than  useful,  by  dissolving 
the  opium,  especially  when  acidulated,  and  thus  facilitating  its 
absorption.  6.  Blood-letting.  M.  Orfila's  conclusions  respect- 
ing this  remedy  are,  That  it  may  be  useful,  especially  in  the 
plethoric,  and  he  recommends  the  jugular  vein  to  be  opened 
in  preference. 

The  means  to  be  adopted,  therefore,  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium,  are,  according  to  our  author,  in  the  first  place  to 
produce  full  vomiting,  either  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  cop- 
per, or  by  injecting  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  into  the  veins 
(we  doubt  if  any  one  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  perform 
this  latter  operation,)  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  expel  the  poison 
from  the  stomach.  The  emetic  substances  should  not  be  dis- 
solved in  a  large  proportion  of  water,  nor  the  stomach  filled 
with  mucilaginous,  acid,  or  even  aqueous  drinks,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  mentioned.  After  the  opium  has  been  expelled,  the 
jugular  vein  may  be  opened,  and  more  or  less  blood  be  abstract- 
ed, according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Water,  acidu- 
lated with  the  vegetable  acids,  may  now  be  administered  al- 
ternately with  coffee;  these  should  be  given  in  small  (quanti- 
ties, and  repeated  every  ten  minutes.  Camphor  injections  may 
be  now  had  recourse  to;  or,  if  the  opium  has  descended  into 
the  large  intestines,  purgative  clysters  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

Most  of  our  author's  observations  have  been  made  on  dogs; 
and,  as  some  objection  may  be  made  to  his  conclusions  from 
this  circumstance,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  drawn  from  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  experiments  made  upon  these  poor 
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animals;  that  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  poisons, 
and  the  means  of  counteracting  them,  are  the  same  as  those  in 
the  human  subject;  and  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  in  the  relative 
moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  animals. 

The  same  means  are  recommended  in  cases  of  poisoning 
with  henbane,  and  the  other  vegetable  narcotics;  but  for  the 
Prussic  acid,  and  substances  containing  it,  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  other  stimulants  are  recommended,  on  the  authority 
of  Emmert,  after  a  powerful  emetic  has  been  administered. 

Class  V.  Narcotico-acrid  poisons.  This  class  is  intended 
to  include  those  substances  which  have  an  acrid  nauseous 
taste,  and  which  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  narcotics  and  rube- 
facients; but  our  author  justly  observes,  that  the  name,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  is  very  inapplicable.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  us 
astonishing,  how  M.  Orfila,  aware  as  he  evidently  is  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  classification  he  has  adopted,  could  have 
chosen  it. 

Under  this  class  are  included,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Datura 
Stramonium,  Tobacco,  Digitalis,  Ana g  alii  s  arvensis,  Aristolo- 
chia,  Conium  Maculatum,  Cicuta  virosa,  (Ethusa  cynapium,  Ru- 
ta  graveolens,  Nerium  oleander,  Upas  tieute,  Strychnos  nux  vo- 
mica, Faba  Sti.  Ignatii,  Angustura  Pseudo-ferrugincea,  Upas- 
antiar,  Ticunas,  Woorara,  Camphor,  Mcnispermum  cocculus, 
Fungi,  as  the  Agaricus  muscarius,  A*  bulbosus,  A,  conicus,  &c. 
&c.  Also  Alcohol,  Ether,  Carbonic  acid  gas,  Carbonic  oxide, 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  &c. 

Atropa  belladonna.  M.  Orfila  concludes  from  his  own  expe- 
riments, and  the  observations  of  others, 

44  1.  That  belladonna  and  its  extract  possess  very  energetic 
poisonous  properties. 

44  2,  3.  That  their  local  action  is  not  powerful,  but  that  they 
are  absorbed,  and  thus  carried  into  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  brain; 
and  that  the  symptoms  they  produce  do  not  differ  sensibly 
from  those  produced  by  many  other  poisons,  as  some  have 
supposed. 

"  4.  That  the  most  active  extracts  are  those  prepared  by 
evaporating  at  a  low  temperature,  the  juice  of  the  fresh  plant* 
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**  5.  6.  That  their  action  is  more  intense  when  injected  into 
the  veins,  than  when  they  are  externally  applied,  or  particular- 
ly when  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach;  and  riiat  they  act  the 
same  upon  men  as  upon  dogs." 

The  quantity  used  by  M.  Orfila  in  his  experiments,  was 
from  a  few  grains  to  half  an  ounce. 

Datura  Stramonium.  This,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the 
genus  Datura,  as  the  D.  metela,  the  D.  tatula,  and  D.  Feroxy 
are  all  stated  by  our  author,  either  from  his  own  observation^, 
or  those  of  others,  to  be  poisonous,  and  to  produce  nearly  the 
same  effects  as  belladonna,  only  that  the  D.  Stramonium  seems 
to  act  more  powerfully  upon  the  brain.  The  dried  stem  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  lately  much  used  in  this  country 
for  smoking;  but  its  effects  are  sometimes  in  this  way  very 
powerful,  and  even  alarming. 

Tobacco*  Our  author,  besides  his  own  experiments,  details 
those  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  others,  among  which  are  some  com- 
municated to  him,  by  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin;  from  these 
he  concludes, 

"  1.  2.  That  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  either  entire  or  in  a  state 
of  powder,  as  usually  sold,  possess  active  poisonous  proper- 
ties; and  that  their  active  principle  appears  to  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

M  3.  4.  5.  That  they  appear  to  act  chiefly  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  produce  a  general  tremor,  such  as  is  rarely  pro- 
duced by  other  poisonous  substances;  that  their  action  is  more 
powerful  when  the  solution  of  their  active  principle  is  inject- 
ed into  the  anus,  than  when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance, 
and  especially  than  when  introduced  into  the  stomach;  and 
that,  independently  of  these  phenomena,  they  are  capable  of 
acting  locally,  and  producing  more  or  less  of  inflammation. 

"  6.  That  they  appear  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon  men 
as  upon  dogs. 

"  7.  That  the  empyreumatic  oil  does  not  act  immediately 
upon  the  brain  and  nerves,  but  that  it  operates  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  ex- 
plain. 
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i   "  8.  That  the  extract  of  the  nicotiana  rustica  operates  in  a 
similar  manner  to  tobacco,  but  is  less  active." 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Foxglove.  An  analysis  of  this  active 
plant  has  been  made  by  M.  Bidaultde  Villiers,  which  is  given 
by  our  author;  but  as  it  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  its 
poison,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  it.  His  con- 
clusions from  his  numerous  experiments,  and  the  observations 
of  others,  are, 

"  1.  2.  That  the  powder,  the  watery  and  resinous  extracts, 
and  the  tincture,  in  certain  doses,  are  to  be  regarded  a->  ener- 
getic poisons,  but  the  resinous  extract  is  more  active  than  the 
aqueous,  and  the  aqueous  than  the  powdered  plant. 

'*  3.  Thac  the  resinous  extract  arts  strongly  and  speedily 
when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein;  that  it  is  less  active  when 
applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  and  still  much  less  so  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  notwithstanding  vomiting  be  pre- 
vented. 

"  4.  5.  That  all  these  preparations  operate  in  the  first  place 
as  emetics,  that  their  effects  upon  the,  circulation  vary  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Sometimes  no  change  can  be  observed  in 
the  functions  of  the  system:  sometimes  the  puNe  is  rendered 
more  slow,  but  quite  as  often  it  is  accelerated,  and  becomes 
strong,  unequal,  and  intermittent. 

u  6.  That  the  resinous  extract  appears  to  act  more  especial- 
ly upon  the  heart  or  the  blood,  as  this  fluid  is  instantly  found 
coagulated  immediately  after  death,  when  the  extract  has 
been  applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  or  introduced  into  the 
stomach. 

u  7.  8.  9.  That  independently  of  these  phenomena,  this 
plant  and  its  preparations  act  upon  the  brain,  after  having  been 
absorbed,  and  produce  a  sort  of  instantaneous  stupefaction, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  death.  That  the  plant  in  powder 
is  capable  of  exciting  considerable  local  inflammation;  and 
lastly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  acts  upon 
men  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  dogs." 

M.  Orfila  states,  in  a  note,  that  he  has  taken  daily  from  four 
to  twenty  grains  of  this  plant  in  a  state  of  powder,  for  a 
month,  without  producing  any  effect  upon  the  pulse:  hence  he 
seems  to  doubt  the  opinion  commonly  maintained  respecting 
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the  properties  of  this  plant.  Had  he  made  his  experiments 
with  the  resinous  extract  instead  of  the  powder,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges is  the  most  inefficient  of  all  its  preparations,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  prepara- 
tion or  by  being  kept,  his  results  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory. 

Conium  maculatum  and  Cicuta  virosa.  Hemlock,  and  water 
hemlock.  Our  author's  conclusions  from  his  experiments,  and 
the  observations  of  others,  respecting  these  plants,  which  ap- 
pear to  operate  similarly,  but  in  different  degrees,  the  C.  viro- 
sa being  most  active,  are 

"  1.2.  That  the  fresh  leaves  furnish  at  a  certain  period  a 
juice  which  acts  as  a  powerful  poison,  but  the  juice  of  the  roots 
obtained  at  the  same  time  is  less  active.  That  the  aqueous 
extract  prepared  upon  a  water  bath,  retains  most  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plant;  but  that  it  is  less  active,  and  sometimes 
almost  inert,  when  prepared  by  boiling  the  dry  powder  in  wa- 
ter, and  evaporating  the  decoction  at  a  high  temperature. 

"  3.  That  the  different  preparations  of  this  plant  act  more 
rapidly  and  strongly  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  than 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  or  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

"  4.  5.  That  they  are  absorbed,  carried  into  the  circulation, 
and  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  brain;  and, 
lastly,  that  they  excite  also  a  local  inflammation." 

The  next  poisonous  substances  which  are  mentioned  by  M. 
Orfila,  and  which  we  think  it  important  to  notice,  are  the  Upas 
tieute,  the  nux  vomica,  and  the  faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  all  which  he 
considers  as  belonging  to  the  genus  strychnos.  The  Upas  tie- 
ute  has  generally  been  confounded  by  authors  with  the  Upas- 
antiar,  but  the  former  is  the  production  of  a  sarmentiiious 
plant,  the  latter  of  a  tree.  M.  Orfila  details  the  results  of  se- 
venteen experiments  made  with  the  Upas  tieute,  of  fifteen  with 
the  nux  vomica,  and  of  two  with  the  Jaba  Sancti  lgnatii,  be- 
sides many  observations  from  others;  and  he  concludes, 

"  1.  These  three  substances  act  as  very  energetic  poisons 
upon  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  also  on  man. 

"  2.  That  they  may  be  regarded  as  exciting  the  spinal  mar- 
row, upon  which  they  appear  to  act  by  producing  tetanus,  im- 
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mobility  of  the  thorax,  and  consequently  asphyxia,  which 
proves  fatal  to  the  animal. 

"  3.  4.  To  whatever  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  they  are 
applied,  they  are  absorbed,  carried  into  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, and  appear  to  operate,  as  M.  Majendie  first  observed, 
through  the  medium  of  the  veins.*  They  act  very  speedily 
when  injected  into  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  or  jugular  vein, 
more  slowly  when  applied  externally,  or  injected  into  the  arte- 
ries distant  from  the  heart,  and  their  effects  are  still  more 
slowly  manifested  when  they  are  applied  to  mucous  surfaces. 

•*  5.  They  produce  no  effect  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  ele- 
vated by  a  slip  of  whalebone. 

44  6.  The  watery  extract  of  the  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignati- 
us's  bean,  are  more  active  than  the  powders  of  the  seeds,  but 
less  so  than  the  resinous  extracts. 

"  7.  None  of  these  poisons  excite  local  inflammation  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied." 

Angustura  Pseudo-Ferruginaa.  Humboldt  has  given  this 
name  to  the  bark  known  among  the  French  druggists  by  the 
denomination  of  Angusture  fine,  and  which  he  supposes  to  be 
the  production  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  bonplandia, 
another  species  of  which,  the  bifoliata,  according  to  the  same 
learned  traveller,  yields  the  true  angustura  bark  (cusparice  cor- 
tex) of  our  Pharmacopoeia.  According  to  our  author's  experi- 
ments, and  the  observations  of  Emmert,  it  possesses  very  pow- 
erful poisonous  properties,  the  effects  of  which  are  similar  to 
the  genus  strychnos  abovementioned,  and  chiefly  reside  in  a 
yellow  bitter  matter  which  it  contains. 

Upas-Antiar.  This  is  a  yellowish,  milky,  and  bitter  juice, 
which  exudes  from  the  tree.  M.  Orfila  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  Majendie  and  Delile,  who  in  1809  read  a  Memoir 
to  the  Institute  on  this  poison.  His  conclusions  from  them 
are — 

u  1.  That  the  upas-antiar  is  very  poisonous  when  it  is  in- 
jected into  the  carotid  artery,  the  cerebral  pulp,  or  the  jugular 
vein;  that  it  is  less  so  when  injected  into  the  pleura,  still  less 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  and  least  of  all  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach. 

*  See  his  Memoire  sur  1' Absorption. 
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*'  2.  3.  That  it  is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  aud  acts  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
which  are  shown  by  the  loss  of  sensibility,  the  severe  cries,  by 
the  contortion  of  the  head,  and  by  the  drawing  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face;  and,  lastly,  that  it  acts  as  an  emetic." 

From  four  to  twenty  drops  were  used  by  M.  Orfila  in  his 
experiments,  Mr.  Brodie  and  Emmert  think  this  poison  acts 
upon  the  heart,  but  our  author,  who  quotes  them,  makes  no 
remark  upon  this  opinion. 

Ticunas,  or  the  American  poison.  M.  Orfila  quotes  M. 
Condamine's  account  of  the  composition  of  this  poison,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  is  a  very  compound  substance.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  experiments  upon  it  himself,  but 
draws  his  conclusions  respecting  it  from  those  made  by  Fon- 
tana. 

Woorara.  This  poison  strongly  resembles  the  last,  and  is 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Guyana  for  a  similar  purpose,  namely, 
the  poisoning  of  their  arrows.  Our  author  merely  quotes  the 
experiments  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Brodie  respecting  it. 

Camphor,  Our  author  made  many  experiments,  and  quotes 
several  authors,  with  the  view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  of  this  substance.  The  results,  however,  do 
not  seem  very  satisfactory,  further  than  they  appear  to  show 
that  this  principle  acts  in  some  manner  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  is  capable  of  exciting  local  inflammation. 
What  is  singular,  artificial  camphor  appears  to  exert  no  simi- 
lar action  upon  the  nervous  system,  but  its  effects  are  merely 
local. 

Menispermum  Coculus.  Coque  du  Levant.  M.  GoupiPs  ex- 
periments on  this  poisonous  substance,  quoted  by  M.  Orfila, 
show  that  it  is  not  only  a  poison  to  fishes,  but  also  other  ani- 
mals, and  probably  man.  The  kernel  of  the  seed  contains  the 
poison,  and  the  flesh  of  fishes  which  have  been  poisoned  with 
it,  is  likewise  highly  poisonous.  M.  Orfila  concludes  from  his 
own  experiments  that  its  action  is  very  similar  to  that  of  cam- 
phor. The  poisonous  principle  is  crystallized,  and  has  been 
called  by  M.  Bouillay  picrotoxine. 

The  poisonous  Fungi.  Our  author-  enters  at  considerable 
length  into  the  description   of  these  poisonous  plants,  and 
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quotes  likewise  many  examples  of  their  poisonous  effects.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  made  few,  if  any,  experiments  with 
them  himself,  and  he  draws  no  conclusion  respecting  their 
mode  of  action. 

Alcohol  M.  Orfilu's  conclusions  from  his  own  experiments 
and  the  observations  of  others,  respecting  the  action  of  this 
fluid,  arc — 

"  1.  That  alcohol  operates  upon  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits, 
the  same  a*  upon  man. 

41  2.  3.  4.  That  it  acts  more  energetically  when  taken  into 
the  stomaeh,  than  when  injected  into  the  cellular  substance; 
but  that  ii  is  must  active  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein. 
Thai  its  action  commences  by  first  exciting  the  brain,  to  which 
excitation  coma  and  insensibility  succeed.  That  its  first  effects 
result  ftom  the  action  which  it  exerts  upon  the  extremities  of 
the  nerve-,  and  which  is  propagated  to  the  brain,  but  that  it  is 
nevertheless  at  length  absorbed. 

44  5.  That  there  is  no  identity,  as  has  been  pretended,  be* 
tween  the  action  of  alconol  and  opium.  A.  Opium  does  not 
act  till  it  is  absorhrd,  and  is  much  more  active  when  injected 
into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  thigh,  than  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  because  it  is  more  quicklv  absorbed.  Alco- 
hol, on  the  contrary,  as  it  acts  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  produces  its  effects  more  rapidly  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  than  when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
thigh.  B.  Alcohol  uniformly  produces  an  increased  degree  of 
excitement  in  men  and  dogs,  of  various  duration,  to  which 
succeed  coma  and  great  insensibility.  Opium,  on  the  contra- 
ry, first  produces  drowsiness,  always  accompanied  by  paraly- 
sis of  the  hinder  extremities,  and  which  is  soon  followed  by 
severe  convulsions,  so  that  the  animals  die  in  a  real  state  of 
excitation.  C.  Opium  does  not  inflame  the  texture  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  alcohol  does  in  a  high  degree." 

Our  author  quotes  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Brodie,  respect- 
ing the  action  of  alcohol,  which  do  not  differ  much  from  his 
own.  Two  experiments  made  upon  dogs  with  sulphuric  ether 
both  proved  fatal. 

On  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carbonic  oxide  our 
author  offers  nothing  new.  After  slightly  noticing  some  poi- 
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sonous  plants,  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  individuals  of 
this  class  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  deleterious  effects 
of  strongly  scented  plants  upon  the  animal  economy.  He  seems, 
however,  inclined  to  refer  them  in  most  instances  to  idiosyn- 
crasy, or  nervous  susceptibility,  which  is  extremely  probable. 
Our  author  now  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  this  class  of  poisons;  but  as  they  greatly  resemble 
what  we  have  before  quoted,  or  at  least  offer  nothing  charac- 
teristic of  the  class,  we  shall  omit  them.  The  same  remark 
may  be  likewise  made  of  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and 
observable  after  death.  The  mode  of  action  of  the  different 
substances  seems,  however,  to  be  different,  and  to  require  dif- 
ferent modes  of  treatment;  thus  the  means  recommended  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  the  belladonna,  datura  stramonium, 
tobacco,  digitalis,  anagallis  arvensis,  arlstolochia  clematitis, 
the  different  species  of  hemlock,  rose  laurel,  and  rue,  are  in  the 
first  place,  to  procure  vomiting  by  the  exhibition  of  20  or  30 
grs.  of  ipecacuanha  in  a  little  water,  by  tickling  the  throat  with 
a  feather,  &c.  or,  if  some  time  has  elapsed,  to  administer  an 
active  purgative,  and  afterwards,  if  congestion  of  the  brain  be 
denoted,  to  have  recourse  to  blood-letting  from  the  jugular 
vein.  Acidulated  drinks  may  be  now  given  with  advantage, 
and  the  usual  means  must  be  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  nervous  or  inflammatory  symptoms  that  may  remain. 
When  the  poisonous  substance  exhibited,  has  been  one  of 
those  which  produce  asphyxia,  such  as  the  strychnos  tribe,  the 
ticunas,  woorara,  upas-antiar,  camphor,  or  menispermum  coc- 
cuius,  besides  the  usual  means,  tracheotomy,  and  the  inflation 
of  the  lungs  with  air,  will  be  necessary;  and  in  case  the  poison 
has  been  communicated  by  a  wound,  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture, and  deep  cauterization  of  the  wound  are  proper.  When 
one  of  the  fungi  is  the  poisonous  substance,  M.  Orfila  recom- 
mends, after  it  has  been  removed  by  emetics  and  purgatives  as 
usual,  the  exhibition  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  common 
means  of  obviating  inflammatory  or  nervous  symptoms,  if  they 
occur.  When  dangerous  symptoms  follow  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  other  spirituous  liquors  taken  in  excess,  the  use  of  an 
emetic,  and  afterwards  acidulated  dfinks  are  recommended. 
Bleeding  also  may  be  necessary  in  the  young  and  plethoric, 
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with  irritating  clysters,  and  washing  the  whole  body  with  vi- 
negar. In  cases  of  asphyxia  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c.  the  usu- 
al means  resorted  to  are  proposed,  which  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  here. 

Class  VI.  Septic,  or  putrefying  poisons.  This  class  is  in- 
tended to  include  those  poisons  which  produce  general  debili- 
ty, a  dissolution  of  the  fluids,  and  syncope,  but  which  in  gene- 
ral do  not  affect  the  intellectual  faculties.  Under  this  head  are 
arranged  by  M.  Orfila  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  venomous  an- 
imals, as  different  species  of  vipers,  the  crotalus,  or  rattle- 
snake, the  scorpion,  different  species  of  spiders,  the  bee,  wasp, 
hornet,  &c.  Poisonous  fishes,  as  the  clupcsa  trhyssa,  the  cora- 
cinus  fuscus  major,  the  coryphcena  hyppurus,  the  scomber  max- 
imus,  muscles.  The  poison  of  the  malignant  and  contagious 
pustule,  and  the  poison  of  hydrophobia. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Our  author,  after  giving  the  chemi- 
cal characters  of  this  gas,  relates  several  experiments  and  ob- 
servations made  by  himself  and  others  upon  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  Chaussier,  whom  he  quotes,  the  general  symptoms  it 
produces  are  convulsions,  violent  spasms  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  great  anxiety,  unequal  and  intermittent  pulse,  respi- 
ration sometimes  accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  dimness  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  ears.  His  conclusions 
are — 

"  1.  That  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either  in  its  gaseous 
state,  or  in  solution  in  water,  proves  powerfully  poisonous  to 
all  animals.  The  gas  is  most  active  when  respired,  less  so 
when  introduced  into  the  pleura  or  jugular  vein,  and  still  less 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  or  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines.  That  when  applied  to  the  skin  its  action  is 
less  rapid,  and,  as  M.  Nysten  observes,  its  action  is  stronger 
the  smaller  the  animal,  so  that  a  man  can  without  inconveni- 
ence make  use  of  sulphuretted  baths,  provided  he  does  not  re- 
main too  long  in  them,  and  that  the  gas  does  not  enter  the 
lungs. 

u 2.  3.  That  it  is  absorbed  entirely,  without  undergoing  de- 
composition; that,  carried  into  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
it  produces  a  general  debility,  an  alteration  in  the  texture  of 
the  organs,  especially  in  the  nervous  system,  and  probably  in 
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the  composition  of  the  blood.  But  that  it  may  nevertheless  be 
injected  in  small  quantity  into  the  veins  without  proving  fatal. 

"  4.  5.  It  does  not  produce  death  by  distending  the  heart,  it 
being  very  soluble  in  the  blood;  and,  lastly,  that  it  acts  upon 
man  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  animals." 

M.  Orfila  recommends  in  cases  of  asphyxia  produced  by 
this  gas,  the  means  usually  had  recourse  to  in  similar  affec- 
tions from  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  it  abounds  in  any  confined 
place,  fumigation  with  chlorine  may  be  employed. 

Some  experiments  are  here  related  which  were  made  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  eff.cts  of  putrid  matters  upon  the 
animal  economy.  These,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  decide  the  point  in  question,  which  our  author  in- 
tends to  prosecute  and  present  to   the  public  in  a  separate 

work. 

Venomous  animals.  These  are  divided  into  three  classes,  1. 
Those  who  possess  a  reservoir  of  poison,  and  whose  bit;  is 
dangerous  and  sometimes  mortal.  2.  Those  who  possess  no 
such  reservoir,  but  whose  flesh,  when  eaten,  produces  danger- 
ous consequences;  and  3.  Those  whose  fluids  hive  been  per- 
verted by  previous  disease,  and  which  are  capable  oi  exciting 
diseases  in  others  by  contact. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  includes  all  the  serpent  tribe, 
with  the  poisons  of  which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
himself  made  any  experiments.  He  quotes,  however,  very 
largely  from  Fontana,  Russell,  Home,  and  others;  but  as  the 
works  and  observations  of  these  authors  are  in  every  body's 
hands,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  them  here. 

Poisonous  insects,  including  the  scorpion,  spiders,  &c.  are 
next  treated  of  by  our  author,  but  he  offers  nothing  new  on 
the  subject. 

The  second  section  includes,  as  we  imagined,  those  animals 
whose  flesh  proves  poisonous  when  eaten.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  various  species  ol  Jish,  and  more  especially  muscles. 
On  this  subject  M.  Oi  fila  offers  nothing  original,  but,  as  usual, 
quotes  largely  from  all  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on 
it.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
poisonous  properties  of  those  animals-depend  very  often  upon 
their  being  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  He  thinks  also  that  in 
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some  instances  their  effects  must  be  ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy. 
To  both  these  opinions  we  subscribe  in  part.  We  think  it 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  fish  often 
depend  upon  some  morbid  or  putrefactive  state  of  their  fluids. 
We  think  it  also  proved  that  some  individuals  are  much  more 
susceptible  of  the  effects  of  these  morbid  changes  than  others. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  deleterious  effects  of  those  fish, 
which  appear  to  be  poisonous  at  all  times  and  to  all  persons, 
can  be  referred  to  either  of  these  causes. 

The  third  section  includes  animals  whose  fluids  are  rendered 
poisonous  by  previous  disease. 

Pustule  maligne,  bouton  malin,  puce  maligne.  Malignant 
pustule.  Many  instances  of  this  affection  are  quoted  from 
Enaux  and  Chaussier,  and  others.  Our  author  supposes  that 
it  depends  upon  a  septic  poison  formed  in  diseased  animals 
and  putrid  animal  substances,  and  capable  of  infecting  the 
healthy  by  inoculation,  or  application  to  an  absorbing  surface. 
Butchers,  tanners,  veterinary  surgeons,  &c.  are  therefore  parti- 
cularly liable  to  it,  as  are  likewise  anatomists.  The  symptoms 
of  this  affection  are  often  violent  and  dangerous,  and  are  de- 
tailed by  our  author  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  he  has 
himself  added  nothing  new  on  the  subject. 

Rabies.  On  this  important  subject  our  author  likewise  adds 
nothing  new,  but  he  presents  us  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
observations  from  others  respecting  it.  Spontaneous  rabies 
takes  place  generally  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  human  subject;  very  rarely  in  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals; to  which  the  poison,  however,  can  be  readily  communi- 
cated by  inoculation.  Spontaneous  rabies  has  been  ascribed  to 
bad  food,  hunger,  great  fatigue  under  a  burning  sun,  the  pre- 
sence of  worms  in  the  stomach,  keen  passions,  fright,  &c.  but 
it  is  evident  that  neither  of  these  causes  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce it  at  all  times,  and  therefore  can  be  only  supposed  to  pre- 
dispose to  the  affection.  Spontaneous  rabies  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  communicated  rabies,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
the  appearances  found  after  death,  are  quoted  from  Enaux 
and  Chaussier,  Dupuytren  and  others,  and  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  physiologist. 

Vol.  VII.  3  Z  No.  28. 
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Our  author  now  enters  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  venomous  animals. 

Serpents.  The  first  remedy  noticed  is  the  guaco,  a  plant  ob- 
served by  Humboldt  to  grow  spontaneously  in  the  plain  and 
valleys  of  Rio  de  la  Magdalena,  Rio  Cauca,  Choco,  &c.  in  New 
Granada  and  other  places.  Of  the  effects  of  this  plant,  both  as 
a  preventive  and  cure  to  the  bites  of  serpents,  the  most  extra- 
vagant notions  are  entertained  by  the  natives.  Humboldt  him- 
self supposes  that  the  smell  of  the  plant  is  particularly  offensive 
to  the  serpent  tribe,  and  he  relates  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  countenance  this  opinion.  Our  author  next  proceeds 
to  examine  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  by 
various  authors,  and  he  concludes  by  giving  a  summary  view 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  these  accidents. 
This  consists  chiefly  in  applying,  if  possible,  a  ligature  above 
the  wounded  part,  which  is  directed  to  be  cauterized,  either 
by  the  actual  or  potential  cautery,  and  afterwards  dressed  with 
a  liniment  composed  of  oil  and  ammonia.  Internally  such 
means  as  promote  perspiration  and  sleep,  and  are  calculated 
to  obviate  distressing  symptoms,  are  recommended. 

For  the  bite  of  the  scorpion,  the  internal  use  of  ammonia 
and  the  external  application  of  emollient  fomentations,  &c. 
are  recommended.  For  the  bite  of  spiders,  brine,  theriac,  and 
vinegar,  may  be  employed.  For  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  such 
means  as  are  calculated  to  remove  inflammation  and  swelling; 
and,  for  the  sting  of  bees  and  wasps,  the  application  of  brine, 
or  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  &c. 

The  effects  of  poisonous^^  and  muscles  are  best  obviated 
by  first  administering  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  afterwards 
sulphuric  ether  upon  sugar,  with  some  antispasmodic.  The 
drink  should  be  acidulated  with  vinegar.  If  inflammation  oc- 
curs, it  of  course  should  be  obviated  by  the  usual  means. 

In  the  malignant  sore  occasioned  by  putrid  substances,  the 
application  of  caustics,  and  those  means  calculated  to  produce 
healthy  suppuration  and  obviate  gangrene,  are  recommended. 
In  the  last  stage,  internal  tonic  and  antiseptic  remedies  may  be 
useful.  Bleeding,  and  all  those  means  calculated  to  produce 
debility,  are  hurtful. 

R#4pecting  the  cure  of  rabies,  our  author  concludes,  after 
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taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  numerous  remedies  which  have 
been  recommended,  that  there  is  at  present  none  known  on 
which  we  can  depend,  and  that  the  only  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  dreadful  effects  of  this  complaint  is  to  cauterize  the 
part  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  an  Appendix  to  this  section  in  which  some  objec- 
tions are  answered,  and  some  further  remarks  made,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  treated  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  The 
first  of  these  subjects  is  the  corrosive  sublimate,  which  has 
been  denied  by  Dehorne  to  be  absorbed.  Our  author,  howe- 
ver, brings  forward  facts  to  prove  that  not  only  this  salt,  but 
also  artificial  cinnabar  and  sulphur  et  of  arsenic,  act  as  poisons 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  substance,  and  consequently  are 
absorbed.  Sugar,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  was  stated  by 
M.  Orfila,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Duval,  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  verdigris,  but  he  has  since  been  in- 
duced to  change  his  opinion,  though  he  thinks  it  may  prove 
very  useful  after  the  poison  has  been  expelled  by  vomiting. 
Albumen  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  antidotes  to  verdigris. 
Many  experiments  are  related  which  were  made  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  charcoal,  as  an  antidote  to  differ- 
ent metallic  poisons,  but  the  results  are  unfavourable  to  this 
opinion,  and  our  author  concludes  that  "  charcoal  possesses  no 
particular  advantage  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  subli- 
mate, arsenic,  verdigris,  and  probably  other  metallic  salts,"  as 
stated  by  M.j  Bertrand.  Some,  observations  from  Humboldt 
are  here  quoted  respecting  the  curare,  a  poison  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oronoko. 

Some  objections  having  been  made  respecting  the  operation 
of  tying  the  oesophagus,  so  often  had  recourse  to  by  our  au- 
thor, he  here  enters  into  a  defence  of  that  practice,  and  he 
concludes  from  his  experiments,  that  the  operation  well  per- 
formed, though  it  proves  ultimately  fatal,  is  not  capable  of 
killing,  or  even  much  incommoding  an  animal  in  two  days, 
and  that  after  death  no  injury  is  discovered  on  opening  the 
body.  Hence  it  cannot,  according  to  him,  much  interfere  with 
the  action  of  a  poisonous  substance  which  speedily  proves  fa- 
tal, and  he  even  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  indispensable  for 
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studying  properly  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  substance.  On  this 
subject  we  have  already  given  our  opinion. 

Sect.  II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  section  of  the  entire 
work,  which  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation  of  the  first,  and  in  which 
the  subject  of  poisons  is  treated  in  a  general  manner.  In  the 
first  chapter  M.  Orfiia  considers  the  proper  means  of  verify- 
ing a  case  of  poisoning.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  slow 
poisoning. 

The  first  chapter  is  subdivided  into  six  heads.  1.  Of  the 
diseases  which  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  acute  poison- 
ing. 2.  The  means  by  which  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  sub- 
stance can  be  ascertained.  3.  Experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals, considered  as  a  mean  proper  to  verify  cases  of  poison- 
ing. 4.  The  means  proper  to  distinguish  if  the  poison  has 
been  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  during  life  or  after 
death.  5.  The  poisoning  of  several  people  at  the  same  time; 
and,  6.  Poisoning  in  cases  of  suicide  or  homicide.  The  dis- 
eases treated  of  under  the  first  head,  which  may  be  mistaken 
for  poisoning,  are  indigestion,  cholera,  black-vomiting  and  di- 
arrhoea, malignant  fever,  &c;  the  nature  of  each  of  which  af- 
fection is  briefly  treated  of,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms 
pointed  out  as  far  as  they  will  permit.  Many  of  these,  howe- 
ver, especially  in  cholera  and  malignant  fever,  so  strongly  re- 
semble the  effects  of  certain  poisons,  that  the  nature  of  the 
affection  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  them,  but  must  be  as- 
certained, if  possible,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
such  other  particulars  as  can  be  collected.  The  second  head 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  different  organic  and  mineral  poisons,  arranged  under 
different  heads,  and,  when  they  will  admit  of  it,  in  a  tabular 
form.  We  briefly  detailed  these  as  we  proceeded,  and  there- 
fore shall  not  repeat  them  here;  besides,  this  valuable  part  of 
our  author's  work  will  hardly  admit  of  an  analysis,  and  we  are 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  referring  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself.  The  other  subdivisions  of  this  head  relate  to  the 
indications  which  the  physician  may  draw  from  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  the  lesions  found  after  death.  Upon  both 
these  subjects  our  author  offers  very  excellent  remarks,  and, 
in  the  third  subdivision,  he   gives  from   Chaussier  the  best 
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modes  of  examining  the  different  organs.  Our  author  closes 
with  some  general  conclusions,  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall 
quote. 

u  That  the  physician  cannot  pronounce  a  person  to  be  poi- 
soned, unless  he  can  unequivocally  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  the  poisonous  substance,  either  by  chemical  analysis  or  its 
physical  properties.  That  in  a  case  when  the  poison  has  been 
too  minute  to  be  discovered,  but  in  which  the  morbid  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal  and  other  circumstances  tend  to  show 
that  the  person  has  been  poisoned,  the  physician  ought  to  inti- 
mate to  the  magistrate,  that  although  the  circumstances  are  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  person  is  poisoned,  yet  that 
the  actual  proof of  the  poisoning  is  wanting." 

A  recapitulation  now  follows  of  the  effects  of  tea,  wine,  &x. 
upon  various  poisonous  substances,  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  influence  the  operation  of  tests.  On  the  third  head  some 
judicious  remarks  are  offered  upon  experiments  made  upon 
living  animals,  the  cautions  necessary  in  conducting  them,  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  to  be  appreciated.  On  the  fourth 
head  are  given  the  results  of  several  experiments,  which  de- 
monstrate, that  poison  introduced  into  the  body  some  time  af- 
ter death  produces  effects  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those 
which  it  produces  in  the  living  body.  Even  if  the  poison  be  in- 
troduced immediately  after  this  event,  its  effects  are  local,  and 
confined  to  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  section  on  slow  poisoning  is 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  and  consists  chiefly  of  cases  selected 
from  other  writers.  We  think  it  had  been  better  omitted,  as  it 
reflects  no  credit  upon  the  author. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  this  work  in  general,  we  must 
observe  that  the  second  volume  is  much  less  perfect  than  the 
first,  a  circumstance  to  be  referred  no  doubt  to  the  nature  of 
the  substances  treated  of,  most  of  them  being  organic  pro- 
ducts. M.  Orfila,  who,  we  understand,  is  now  visiting  a  fo- 
reign country,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  subject,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  we  allow  him  the  merit  of  having  produced 
the  best  work  on  toxicology  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  which 
we  recommend,  therefore,  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one 
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interested  in  the  subject;  bat  justice  compels  us  to  say  that  we 
do  not  think  the  information  gained,  especially  in  the  present 
volume,  to  be  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the  lives  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  poor  animals  cruelly  sacrificed  on  the  occasion. 


An  Account  of  Two  successful  Operations  for  restoring  a  lost 
Nose  from  the  Integuments  of  the  Forehead,  in  the  cases  of 
two  officers  of  his  majesty's  army;  to  which  are  prefixed  his- 
torical and  physiological  remarks  on  the  Nasal  operation,  in- 
cluding descriptions  of  the  Indian  and  Italian  methods.  By 
J.  C.  Carpue,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  and  formerly  Surgeon  to  the  York  Hospital, 
Chelsea.  With  engravings  by  Charles  Turner,  illustrating 
the  different  stages  of  the  cure, 

[From  the  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  June,  1816.] 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  well  aware,  that  it  was  known 
ages  ago,  that  different  wounded  parts,  if  brought  together, 
would  unite,  andeven  if  one  were  completely  detached.  The 
Indians  have  made  new  noses  from  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
time  immemorial.  They  were  made  in  Italy  above  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  the  possibility  of  adhesion  among  parts  either  originally 
or  accidentally  separated.  Yet  from  the  slow  progress  which 
surgery  till  lately  made,  from  the  irregularity  with  which  sur- 
gical education  was  conducted,  and  from  the  detached  and  un- 
connected situation  of  surgical  practitioners,  low  in  society, 
deficient  in  education,  and  therefore  not  constituting  a  republic, 
as  they  do  at  present,  the  practice  of  uniting  parts,  whether  for 
the  cure  of  wounds  and  the  supply  of  deficiencies  seems  to 
have  been  known  and  followed,  and  again  forgotten  from  time 
to  time.  Even  in  France  at  this  time,  few  surgeons  can  be  in- 
duced to  heal  a  wound  by  the  first  intention,  and  every  old 
English  surgeon  recollects  when  apiece  of  half  detached  scalp 
was  cut  off,  instead  of  being  laid  down.  M.  Hunter  at>d 
Duhamel  made  several  experiments  upon  animal  engrafting, 
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and  from  that  time  more  and  more  progress'has  been  made  in 
uniting  parts;  although  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  is  now 
done  in  this  respect  that  was  not  done  long  since,  but  what  is 
now  done  is  done  systematically,  and  forms  a  part  of  regular 
surgical  knowledge;  whereas  before  it  was  done  irregularly, 
and  almost  accidentally.  A  case  was  lately  mentioned  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  which  half  of  the 
left  index,  which  had  been  separated  by  an  axe',  dropped  in 
the  dirt,  and  grojvn  cold,  united  perfectly  with  the  stump. 
But  Garengeot,  nearly  a  century  ago,  performed  an  exactly  si- 
milar cure  upon  a  man's  nose. 

"  A  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Conti,  coming  out  of  l'Epee 
Royale,  from  an  inn  in  the  corner  of  the  street  Deux-Ecus, 
was  attacked  by  ope  of  his  comrades,  and  in  the  struggle  had 
his  nose  bitten  off,  so  as  to  remove  almost  all  the  cartilaginous 
part.  His  adversary  perceiving  that  he  had  a  bit  of  flesh  in  his 
mouth,  spit  it  out  into  the  gutter,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  it 
by  trampling  upon  it.  The  soldier,  who  on  his  part  was  not  less 
eager,  took  up  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  threw  it  into  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Golin,  a  brother  practitioner  of  mine,  while  he  ran 
after  his  adversary.  During  this  time  Mr.  Golin  examined  the 
nose  which  had  been  thrown  into  his  shop,  and,  as  it  was 
covered  with  dirt,  he  washed  it  at  the  well.  The  soldier  re- 
turning to  be  dressed,  Mr.  Golin  washed  his  wound  and  face, 
which  were  covered  with  blood,  with  a  little  warm  water,  and 
then  put  the  extremity  of  the  nose  into  this  liquor,  to  heat  it 
a  little.  Having  in  this  manner  cleansed  the  wound,  M.  Golin 
now  put  the  nose  into  its  natural  situation,  and  retained  it 
there  by  means  of  an  agglutinating  bandage  and  plaster.  Next 
day  the  union  appeared  to  have  taken  place,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  I  myself  dressed  him,  with  M.  Golin,  and  saw  that  the 
extremity  of  the  nose  was  perfectly  united  and  cicatrized." — 
Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgerie,  Vol.  iii. 

Very  lately  we  have  heard  of  a  case  in  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  illedicalesy  in  which  the  arm 
of  a  soldier,  completely  struck  off  at  the  battle  of  Arlon,  ex- 
cepting a  small  piece  of  skin  with  subjacent  artery  and  nerves, 
wras  united.  The  cure  took  up  eight  months;  bone  and  muscles 
united,  and  the  skin  cicatrized.  The  limb  continued  some  time 
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feeble  and  benumbed,  and  became  inferior  to  the  opposite  arm 
in  size,  but  the  man  was  able  to  resume  his  rural  occupations, 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  before  going  into  the  army. 

Before  describing  his  cases,  Mr.  Carpue  fills  a  number  of 
pages  with  physiological  remarks  upon  union  by  the  first  and 
union  by  the  second  intention,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  universally  known.. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Carpue's  cases,  an  officer  had  acquired  a 
very  mutilated  state  of  nose  by  the  abuse  of  ^ercury,  exhibited 
for  a  liver  complaint. 

"  Having  well  ascertained  the  size  of  the  graft  required,  by 
means  of  a  wax  model,  which  I  had  then  flatted  and  laid  on 
the  forehead,  I  drew  the  outline  round  it  with  red  paint.  I 
drew  lines  also  on  the  sides,  where  I  was  to  make  the  incision, 
and  a  line  beneath  for  the  septum.  This  done,  the  patient 
leaped  upon  a  table,  and  laying  himself  upon  his  back,  with  his 
head  supported  by  a  pillow,  refused  to  be  held,  saying,  "  I 
hope  I  shall  behave  like  a  man."  Nor  did  he  make  the  smallest 
complaint  during  the  operation. 

"  I  now  made  an  incision  on  the  right,  and  then  on  the  left, 
and  dissected  out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  face,  with  some  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  compressor  nares  {compressor  narium,  but 
this  is  Latin)  and  the  levator  and  depressor  labii  superior  es 
(superioris,  but  this  too  is  Latin)  alceque  nasi,  to  receive  what 
was  to  be  dissected  from  the  forehead.  I  made  a  simple  inci- 
sion for  receiving  of  the  septum,  considering  that  the  inner 
part  of  the  integuments  would  certainly  unite  with  the  upper 
part;  and  that  if,  when  adhesion  took  place  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  lip,  hairs  should  grow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  integu- 
ments intended  to  form  the  septum,  and  the  old  and  new  parts 
in  consequence  should  not  unite,  I  could  then,  with  greater 
safety,  dissect  the  roots  of  the  hair  from  the  part,  and  bring  it 
into  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  incision.  My  apprehen- 
sions appeared  ultimately  to  have  been  groundless;  for  both 
surfaces  readily  united,  and  an  excellent  septum  was  formed. 

"  The  parts  of  the  face  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  nose,  I  began  that  part  of  the  operation  which  belongs 
to  the  forehead,  by  making  an  incision  along  the  lines  I  had 
drawn.   I  then  dissected  the  integuments,  merely  leaving  the 
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pericranium.  The  angular  artery,  on  the  left  side,  bled  freely, 
but  the  loss  of  blood  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  tying  the  artery.  The  part  which  was  dissected, 
and  wrhich  hunp;  down,  became  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the 
patient  at  this  period  informed  me  that  his  forehead  felt  ex- 
tremely cold.  I  applied  warm  sponges,  which  aflbrded  great 
relief,  and  which  were  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
operation. 

u  My  next  step  was  to  make  the  turn  of  the  dissected  parts, 
and  introduce  the  septum  into  the  incision  of  the  upper  lip, 
where  I  confined  it  by  ligature.  After  this,  I  brought  the  in- 
teguments exactly  into  contact  with  the  integuments  on  the 
left  side,  and  fixed  them  also  by  two  ligatures,  and  then  I  did 
the  same  on  the  right.  I  introduced  lint  to  distend  the  nostrils, 
and  applied  straps  of  adhesive  plaster  to  keep  the  integuments 
in  contact.  Every  thing  being  thus  done  for  the  nose,  my  con- 
cluding care  was  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  integuments  on  the 
forehead,  and  between  the  eyebrows,  as  near  together  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  them  so  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster." 

On  the  third  day  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  adhesion 
discovered  in  every  part.  The  new  nose  was  flat,  and  rose  and 
fell  with  every  inspiration  and  expiration.  On  the  ninth  day, 
it  became  (edematous,  but  in  about  a  month  decreased  in  size. 
Five  months  after  the  operation,  the  portion  connecting  it  with 
the  forehead  was  divided — the  postponement  of  which  divi- 
sion constitutes  the  only  difference  between  the  Indian  opera- 
tion and  Mr.  Carpue's.  After  the  cedema  had  subsided,  the 
nose  became  flat,  but  granulations  formed  within,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  gradual  enlargement  and  proper  distention,  notwith- 
standing it  was  supported  by  no  bone  nor  cartilage. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  Captain  Latham,  who  lost  part 
of  his  nose  in  the  battle  of  Albuera.  The  operation  in  this 
case  was  similar  to  the  first  in  its  nature  and  its  success.  Mr. 
Carpue  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  this  country  who 
performed  a  simple  operation,  performed  indeed,  before,  innu- 
merable times  abroad,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  little 
operations  which  every  surgeon  among  us  performs  every 
cay,  viz.  the  approximation  of  parts,  that  they  may  unite  by 
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the  first  intention.  He  has  shown  no  superiority  of  know- 
ledge or  of  skill,  but  he  has  shown  spirit,  and  that  is  unques- 
tionably a  merit.  If  Mr.  Cline  or  Mr.  Cooper  had  by  chance 
performed  the  operation,  instead  of  Mr.  Carpue,  they  would 
perhaps  have  published  an  account  of  it  in  some  periodical 
publication,  filling  at  the  utmost  a  couple  of  pages. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC   REPERTORY. 

Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States;  or  Medical 
Botany:  containing  a  botanical,  general,  and  medical  His 
tory  of  Medicinal  Plants  indigenous  in  the  United  States* 
Illustrated  btf  coloured  Engravings,  made  after  original 
Drawings  from  Nature,  dene  by  the  Author,  William  P. 
C.  Barton,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  Philadelphia,  printed  by  Mathew 
Carey  &  Son,  Sept.  1,  1817.  4to,  No.  1.  pp.  76. 

From  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  the 
practitioner  derives  the  various  articles  employed  in  medi- 
cine. Without  any  disparagement,  however,  to  the  animal  and 
mineral  substances,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  mate- 
ria medica  receives  the  largest  supplies  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  systems  of  Lewis,  Cullen,  and  Murray  we 
have  a  full  exposition  of  the  materia  medica,  agreeably  to  the 
state  of  the  science  at  the  period  in  which  the  respective  au- 
thors wrote.  But  the  botanical  description  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  diseases  constituted  no  part  of  the  plan 
of  those  works.  It  has  been  our  misfortune,  and  we  believe  it 
has  occurred  to  others,  to  experience  considerable  difficulties 
in  the  attempt  to  procure  certain  medicinal  plants  not  common 
in  our  shops,  yet  growing  within  the  circuit  of  a  short  walk. 
Among  the  various  synonymes,  the  familiar  names,  by  which 
plants  are  designated  in  a  particular  section  of  country,  may 
be  unintelligible  where  the  inquiries  are  made,  and  verbal  de- 
scriptions are  often  found  to  convey  very  inadequate  informa- 
tion. To  express  the  characters  of  the  various  indigenous 
plants  employed  in  medicine,  and  to  illustrate  the  descriptions 
with  appropriate  engravings,  will  be,  therefore,  considered  as 
a  very  acceptable  work. 

In  describing  the  plants  Dr.  Barton  has  adopted  the  follow- 
lowing  plan.  He  first  gives  the  systematic  name;  next  the  fa- 
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miliar  or  popular  appellation;  after  which  follow  the  names  by 
which  the  plant  is  occasionally  known.  He  then  refers  to  the 
authors  who  have  noticed  the  plant.  The  generic  character 
follows,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  natural  system  of 
Jussieu,  the  natural  order  of  Linnaeus's  natural  method,  and 
the  class  and  order  of  the  artificial  system  of  this  author.  We 
are  then  presented  with  the  specific  character,  the  synonymes, 
and  a  short  notice  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the 
plant,  its  various  properties,  its  medical  uses,  and  doses. 

The  descriptio  uberior  is  drawn  from  the  Flora  Philadel- 
phica,  a  work  which  he  promises  to  publish  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  The  text  contains  a  familiar  description  of  the 
plant,  calculated  for  the  generality  of  readers,  the  chemical 
analysis,  where  any  has  been  published,  then  a  history  of  the 
medicinal  properties,  some  notice  of  the  economical  uses;  and 
the  history  is  completed  by  an  explanation  of  the  plates,  and 
the  dissections  of  the  flowers  and  fructifications. 

In  the  engravings,  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
science  of  botany  will  readily  identify  the  respective  plants. 
The  professor's  great  skill  and  taste  in  drawing  have  enabled 
him  to  execute  this  part  of  the  work  with  uncommon  success. 

The  first  article  contained  in  this  number  is  the  Chimaphila 
Urnbeilata,  vulgarly  known  by  the  names  of  Pippsissewa,  or 
Winter-green.  It  grows  abundantly  in  all  our  forests  from  Ca- 
nada to  Georgia,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Florida.  It 
particularly  delights  in  a  loose  sandy  soil,  and  thrives  most 
luxuriantly  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

By  chemical  analysis  it  affords  an  astringent  matter,  which, 
according  to,the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  published  in  his 
inaugural  dissertation  in  1803,  strikes  a  dark  black  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  yields  about  one  third  of  its  weight  by 
maceration  in  alcohol.  This  extractive  matter  contains  a  por- 
tion of  gum,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  The  plant  contains 
much  kss  gum  than  resin. 

This  plant  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention,  on 
account  of  its  diuretic  properties.  It  is  generally  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  plant,  including  root,  stalk,  and*  leaves,  cut  small,  in  a 
quart  of  water,  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  boiling  till  it  yield 
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one  pint  of  liquor.  This  quantity  may  be  given  in  24  hours. 
From  34  pounds  of  the  recent  plant  Mr.  Carter  obtained  4 
pounds  of  extract.  This  extract  is  conveniently  administered 
in  the  form  of  pill,  or  it  may  be  given  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  Of  this  extract  Dr.  Somerville  gave 
five  scruples  in  24  hours.  We  offer  this  brief  notice  of  the 
Chimaphila.  For  a  fuller  account  we  refer  to  the  work  before 
us.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  vol.  V.,  contain  at 
large  the  observations  of  Dr.  Somerville  and  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor Barton.  From  the  reputed  virtues  of  this  plant,  it  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  exciting  diuresis.  Tinea  capitis,  and  the 
various  forms  of  scrofula,  are  stated  to  yield  to  this  remedy. 
Its  mild  tonic  properties  render  it  particularly  adapted  to  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  recom- 
mended in  this  disease.  The  trials  we  have  witnessed  were 
too  short  and  imperfect  to  justify  our  offering  a  positive  opi- 
nion respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Chimaphila  umbellata  in 
that  so  generally  fatal  disease. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  Blood-root.  Puccoon.  Besides  the 
beautiful  red  dye  imparted  by  this  plant,  it  is  endowed  with 
properties  which  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  materia  medica. 
When  given  in  small  doses,  it  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
expectorant.  In  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  it  proves 
emetic.  The  powder  creates  irritation  in  the  fauces,  on  which 
account  it  is  directed  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  This 
acrimony  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  seems  to  render  this 
article  objectionable,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  practition- 
er merely  to  excite  vomiting,  as  the  slow  solution  of  the  pill 
must  cause  the  operation  of  the  medicine  to  be  protracted  be- 
yond the  period  corresponding  with  the  indications  where 
emetics  are  administered.  The  hint  offered  respecting  its  an- 
thelmintic properties  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
slow  solution  of  pills  will  occasion  the  article  to  be  more  dif- 
fused through  the  intestinal  tube,  whereby  it  will  more  com- 
pletely act  upon  the  parasitical  animals  intended  to  be  dislodg- 
ed. According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Downey,  the  leaves 
and  seeds  are  deleterious.  The  seeds  producing  effects  analo- 
gous to  those  observed  from  the  seeds  of  the  stramonium. 
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The  season  for  collecting  this  plant  for  medical  purposes  is 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  which  is  about  the  beginning  of  May. 
Cornus  Florida.  Dogwood.  This  is  the  largest  shrub  grow- 
ing in  our  forests.  From  the  size  it  frequently  attains,  it 
seems  well  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  trees,  and  has 
been  raised  to  that  rank  by  Michaux,  in  his  elegant  work  on 
the  forest  trees  of  North  America.  The  astringency  and  bit- 
ter taste,  so  obvious  in  this  plant,  are  calculated  to  bring  it  into 
notice  as  a  tonic.  It  has  been  famed  for  its  virtues  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent*:  but  it  has  acquired  this  character  rather  from 
popular  report;  few  practitioners  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it.  The  only  testimony  which  has  been  collected  is 
that  of  Dr.  Gregg,  of  Bristol,  on  whose  authority  it  is  stated 
not  to  be  inferior  to  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  nor  inferior  as  a  corroborant,  in  all  cases  of  debility. 

Dr.  Barton  considers  that,  u  as  a  tonic,  the  powdered  bark 
of  the  Cornus  Florida  is  well  entitled  to  the  notice  of  physi- 
cians, and  that  it  may  certainly  be  recommended  as  a  good 
substitute  for  the  cinchona,  particularly  as  that  which  now  fills 
the  shops  is  seldom  genuine,  but  adulterated  by  oak  bark,  and 
frequently  altogether  a  factitious  article.*'  He  further  remarks, 
tc  that  its  superior  miscibility,  or  solubility  in  water,  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  may  occasionally  render  its  use  more  convenient 
than  this  last  substance." 

Triosteum  Perfoliatum.  Fever  root.  Red  flowered  Fever 
root.  The  root  reduced  to  a  power,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  20 
or  30  grains,  operates  as  a  gentle  cathartic.  Larger  doses  will 
excite  vomiting.  This  emetic  property  is  the  only  one  noticed 
by  Schcepf,  and  has  obtained  for  this  plant  the  popular  name  of 
bastard  ipecacuanha.  The  author  of  the  Medical  Botany 
states  that  "  the  part  of  the  plant  used  for  medical  purposes  is 
the  cortex  or  bark  of  the  root.  When  the  root  is  dry,  it  is 
brittle  and  is  easily  pulverized.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to 
separate  the  bark  from  the  ligneous  part;  for  in  all  likelihood 
the  whole  root  is  endued  with  the  same  medicinal  property. 
The  autumn  is  the  proper  time  for  collecting  the  plant." 

The  berries  are  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 
to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  and  wild  coffee 
is  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  this  plant. 
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Two  other  articles,  the  Gillenea  Trifoliata  and  the  Gille- 
nea  Stipulacea,  are  introduced  into  this  number.  They  are 
stated  to  be  endowed  with  emetic  properties,  and  may  be  oc- 
casionally substituted  for  the  ipecacuanha  of  the  shops,  though 
they  are  scarcely  entitle^  to  a  preference. 


FOR  THE   ECLECTIC   REPERTORY. 

Memoir  on  Angina  Pectoris,  which  obtained  the  prize  at  the 
meeting  held  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  $Ut  of 
October  1809,  and  which  was  awarded  on  the  2d  of  February 
1813.  By  L.  Jurine,  corresponding  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute. 

[Translated  from  a  Review  by  Sene.] 
This  memoir  treats  of  a  disease  scarcely  known  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opi- 
nion respecting  its  existence  as  a  purely  spasmodic  affection. 
Some,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  Heberden,  Hamil- 
ton, Macbride,  Darwin,  Desportes,  have  not  scrupled  to  as- 
sign it  this  character,  admitting,  however,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  more  or  less  complicated.  Others,  as  Parry,  Bostock, 
Jenner,  have  considered  it  as  dyspnoea  symptomatic  of  an  or- 
ganic affection  of  the  heart  or  the  great  vessels,  and  particu- 
larly of  an  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries.  To  these  cau- 
ses Fothergill  added  excessive  obesity,  a  great  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  chest,  or  a  collection  of  water  in  that  cavity  or  in 
the  pericardium.  Others,  setting  aside  all  idea  of  an  essentially 
distinct  disease,  have  supposed  that  the  angina  pectoris  was 
only  a  modification,  sometimes  of  spasmodic   asthma,  some- 
times of  irregular  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  that  the  records  of 
both  the  ancients  and  moderns  contained  innumerable  cases  of 
this  kind,  which  would  afford  grounds  for  admitting  a  new 
species  of  disease  with  as  much  propriety  as  those  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  theory  of  Heberden  and  his  followers.  To 
this  class  belong  the  works  of  Berger,  Eisner,  Butter,  Mac- 
queen;  and    such   is   apparently   the   prevailing   doctrine    in 
France. 

The  hypothesis  of  Heberden  has  lately  received  additional 
support  in  the  very  respectable  authority  of  Jurine,  a  distin- 
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guished  practitioner  in  Geneva,  to  whose  memoir  on  the  an- 
gina pectoris  the  prize  was  adjudged,  about  two  years  ago,  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  Paris. 

"  Agreeably  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  society,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  description  of  the  disease  known, 
especially  among  the  English  physicians,  by  the  name  of  angor 
pectoris  and  angina  pectoris:  to  explain  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce it;  to  point  out  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  to  indicate  the  diseases  which  resemble  it,  the  affec- 
tions with  which  it  may  be  combined,  and  to  which  it  gives 
origin." 

In  compliance  with  these  conditions,  Dr.  Jurine  has  divi- 
ded his  memoir  into  three  chapters.  In  the  first  he  gives 
the  synonymes,  the  definition,  and  description  of  angina 
pectoris;  in  the  second  he  treats  of  the  symptoms,  causes, 
prognosis,  and  method  of  cure.  The  third  offers  a  collection 
of  observations  on  angina  pectoris  both  simple  and  combined, 
and  on  the  diseases  which  bear  it  any  affinity. 

The  author  next  assigns  the  order  in  the  nosological  table 
which,  according  to  him,  is  adapted  to  angina  pectoris.  His 
work  closes  with  some  remarks  on  the  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, who  have  written  on  this  disease.  At  the  end  of  his 
memoir  he  has  comprised,  under  the  title  of  appendix,  or 
post  scriptum,  &c.  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  ob- 
servations or  works,  lately  published,  having  reference  to  this 
subject. 

Chap.  I.  Denomination,  definition,  and  description  of  angina 
pectoris* — The  names  given  to  this  disease  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  the  hypotheses  entertained  by  their  respective  authors. 
Thus  Sauvages  calls  it  cardiagmus  cordis  sinistri;  Eisner 
asthma  convulsivum;  Butter  diaphragmatic  gout;  Schmidt 
asthma  arthriticum,  &c.  Some  of  these  names  are  derived 
from  some  predominant  symptom,  such  as  angina  pectoris, 
the  appellation  given  by  Heberden,  syncope  anginosa  by  Par- 
ry, and  sternalgia  proposed  by  Baumes. 

The  definitions  given  of  angina  pectoris  have  differed  no 
less  than  the  names  by  which  it  has  been  designated.  Dr.  Ju- 
rine defines  this  disease  "  a  painful  and  distressing  constric- 
tion felt  across  the  chest,  excited  by  walking,  and  soon  subsi- 
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ding  on  rest,  and  not  then  accompanied  by  palpitations,  irre- 
gular pulse,  nor  oppression;  but  solely  by  a  slight  impediment 
in  breathing." 

Rougnon  of  Besan^on  appears  to  be  the  first  who  considered 
the  disease  as  constituting  a  particular  species:  but  to  Heber- 
den  we  are  indebted  for  the  full  exposition.  He  first  pointed  out 
the  pathognomonic  symptoms,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
the  acute  pain  in  the  sternum,  the  sense  of  constriction  and 
distress  in  the  chest  which  always  accompanies  it,  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  disease,  the  immediate  disappearance  of  all  the 
symptoms  when  it  does  not  prove  mortal,  &c,  from  which 
circumstances  he  was  induced  to  class  it  among  the  spasmodic 
diseases. 

The  tract  published  by  Eisner,  in  1778,  appears  to  have 
been  rather  a  compilation  than  the  result  of  the  author's  expe- 
rience. 

Butter,  in  1791,  considered  the  disease  as  gout  affecting  the 
diaphragm.  In  the  description  he  has  given  he  has  added  lit- 
tle to  the  observations  of  Heberden.  He  has,  however,  marked 
with  precision  the  precursory  symptoms,  as  the  heat  in  the 
chest,  which  gradually  increases,  the  flatulence  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  darting  of  the  pain  from  the  sternum  to- 
wards the  ribs  and  up  the  neck,  where  it  produces  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  the  manner  in  which  respiration  is  affected  during 
the  paroxysm,  and  which,  to  use  his  expression,  "  is  rather  a 
tightness  and  sense  of  fulness  in  the  chest  than  a  real  difficulty 
of  breathing." 

If  this  description  possess  not  sufficient  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, that  of  Dr.  Parry  is  more  perfect.  He  has  remarked  that 
angina  pectoris  attacks  more  frequently  men,  especially  those 
who  are  corpulent;  that  it  is  more  frequently  observed  in  those 
of  forty  years  and  upwards,  which  accords  with  the  observa- 
tion of  Heberden;  that  the  first  symptom  is  a  pain  in  the  ster- 
num, extending  commonly  from  the  centre  of  that  bone  to  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  continuing  to  the  left  arm,  a  little 
above  the  elbow;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  the  right  side, 
and  even  as  far  as  one  or  even  both  hands;  that  the  moment 
the  patient  feels  this  pain  he  is  seized  with  the  fear  of  instant 
death,  and  desists  from  exercise   &c.  He  has  observed  that 
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during  the  paroxysm  the  pulse  is  most  frequently  but  little  af- 
fected in  point  of  r«  gularity;  nevertheless  he  believes  that  it 
may  be  more  or  less  feeble  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
attack;  moreover,  that  a  return  of  the  paroxysms  has  been 
caused  by  walking  after  a  full  meal,  by  strong  emotions  of 
mind,  &c. 

The  description  given  by  Wichmann  agrees  in  many  re- 
spects with  those  of  Heberden  and  Parry,  only  he  asserts  that 
the  sensation  experienced  by  the  patient,  and  which  threatens 
suffocation,  is  not  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  but  an 
undefinable  sensation  which  takes  away  his  breath.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  cases  especially  where,  from  the  long  continuance 
of  the  disease,  the  pain  extends  to  both  sides  of  the  neck  to- 
wards the  lower  jaw. and  ears,  the  patient  feels  the  parts,  as  it 
were,  contracted  or  stretched,  and  that  sometimes  the  oesopha- 
gus appears  to  him  compressed. 

Dr.  Jurine,  taking  advantage  of  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  preceded  in  this  career,  and  corroborated  by  his  own  ob- 
servations, has  given  a  description  of  simple  and  idiopathic 
angina,  which  we  believe  we  ought  to  transcribe  literally,  for 
fear  of  altering  the  sense  by  attempting  an  analysis. 

"  The  first  attacks  of  this  disease  are  sudden.  The  patient 
is  seized,  while  walking,  without  any  previous  indisposition. 
His  respiration  appears  to  be  stopped,  though  not  really  so. 
He  experiences  in  the  chest  a  sensation  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
tressing constriction,  threatening  suffocation  if  he  continues  to 
walk,  and  compels  him  to  stop.  This  sensation,  more  distress- 
ing than  painful,  lasts  only  a  few  minutes.  After  a  moment's 
rest  the  patient  recovers,  and  again  renews  his  walk  without 
experiencing  any  uneasiness. 

"  If  the  patients  endeavour  to  point  out  the  seat  of  pain,  they 
describe  it  as  across  the  sternum,  seated  higher  or  lower.  If 
they  attempt  to  explain  the  kind  of  feeling,  they  compare  it  to 
a  painful  pressure  on  the  chest,  forcing  the  sternum  in  towards 
the  spine.  If  they  wish  to  mark  the  period  of  their  attacks, 
they  assert  that  they  are  more  exposed  after  taking  their 
meals,  when  walking  rapidly  or  up  a  rising  ground,  or  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  or  going  against  the  wind. 

u  The  earlier  attacks  are  light  and  with  considerable  intervals. 
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In  proportion  as  they  are  repeated  they  acquire  more  violence 
and  a  longer  duration;  so  that  in  the  second  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  paroxysm  is  observed  to  continue  for  half  an  hour, 
an  hour,  or  even  longer.  Then  the  seat  of  pain  seems  to  ex- 
tend further;  and,  inclining  more  frequently  to  the  lest  side, 
affects  the  arm  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  also  often  the  forearm  and  wrist,  and  even  the  fingers' 
ends.  In  some  instances  both  the  upper  extremities  are  simul- 
taneously affected* 

"Though  this  affection  of  the  arms  is  a  common  symptom 
in  angina  pectoris,  instances  occur  where  the  pain  extends  up 
the  neck  as  far  as  the  lower  jaw  and  the  ears.  In  others  the 
pain  descends  into  the  epigastrium. 

"  When  the  paroxysm  abates,  the  patients  are  sensible  that 
the  radiating  or  symptomatic  pain,  which  ever  it  may  be,  de- 
clines in  a  course  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  it  came  on. 
Soon  after  the  pain  in  the  sternum  vanishes,  and  no  other  un- 
easiness remains  but  a  slight  gnawing  in  the  chest.  The  eruc- 
tations, when  they  occur,  which  is  not  usual,  announce  the  ter- 
mination of  the  paroxysm. 

u  In  this  second  period  the  causes  capable  of  exciting  the 
disease  are  increased,  so  that  the  attack  which  occurred  only 
in  the  day  time,  and  from  some  very  obvious  cause,  comes  on 
during  the  night,  especially  after  the  first  sleep;  and  it  is 
brought  on  by  the  least  exercise,  by  a  slight  fit  of  passion  or 
inquietude  of  mind,  while  passive  exercise  exerts  no  such  in- 
fluence 

"  During  the  paroxysms  the  patients  preserve  sufficient 
freedom  of  breathing  to  draw  a  full  inspiration.  Often  they 
feel  the  inclination,  and  are  heard  to  sigh  deeply.  Neither  pal- 
pitation nor  intermission  is  observed  in  the  pulse.  It  is  corded 
and  rather  quicker.  The  urine  is  not  altered  in  quality  or 
quantity.  The  bowels  are  not  moved.  Some  patients  are  pale 
during  the  paroxysm.  Others  have  the  body  bedewed  with 
perspiration. 

"  In  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  disease,  the  persons  die 
suddenly;  or  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  affections  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  brain,  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumera  te 
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"  It  is  remarkable  in  angina  pectoris,  that  those  affected 
with  the  disease  enjoy  very  good  health  during  the  intervals. 
On  seeing  them  no  one  would  suspect  them  to  be  affected  with 
a  disease  eminently  mortal.  Nothing  announces  it  in  their  ex- 
ternal appearance.  They  eat  and  drink  and  perform  all  their 
functions  as  before.  Their  sleep  is  at  times  disturbed,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  taking  any  active  exercise. 

"  Among  the  number  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease 
who  have  come  under  my  care,  as  many  were  of  a  spare  as  of 
a  corpulent  habit.  I  have  seen  but  one  under  the  age  of  fiftyj 
and  I  have  known  but  one  woman  who  died  of  it. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  or  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  I  have  not  observed  any  thing  which  would 
authorize  me  to  draw  any  general  conclusions." 

Chap.  II. — Of  the  si/mptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  of  the 
cause,  of  the  prognosis,  and  of  the  treatment, — All  who  have 
written  on  angina  pectoris  have  considered  the  pain  in  the 
sternum  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  disease;  but  great 
discrepitancy  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  nature,  the 
precise  spot,  and  extent  of  this  symptom.  Jurine's  opinion  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Heberden. 

The  spot  where  the  pain  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  pa- 
roxysm, the  little  effect  it  has  on  the  circulation  and  breathing, 
the  perfect  state  of  health  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  by  persons 
affected  with  this  disease,  constitute  so  many  reasons  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  Jurine,  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
connected  with  the  heart,  pericardium,  lungs,  or  pleura.  Rea- 
soning in  this  way  by  exclusion,  he  is  induced  to  refer  this  pain 
to  the  thoracic  plexus  of  nerves;  and  he  is  particularly  inclined 
to  this  opinion  from  the  manner  in  which  this  distressing  sen- 
sation originates,  is  propagated,  and  terminates;  the  long  in- 
termissions, the  influence  of  the  passions,  and  of  sleep.  The 
sympathetic  effects  extended  to  the  upper  extremities,  the 
lower  jaw,  &c. 

Writers  are  still  less  agreed  about  the  state  of  the  pulse  in 
angina  pectoris.  Some  have  often  perceived  no  alteration; 
others  have  discovered  it  to  be  intermittent  and  irregular;  but 
nearly  all  allow  that  it  is  feeble  and  depressed,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  Dr.  Jurine,  who  has  observed  this  last 
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condition,  never  found  it  intermittent  or  irregular.  He  howe- 
ver states  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
pulse  in  attacks  which  proved  mortal.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  pulse  is  irregular  or  intermittent  in  the  beginning  of  angi- 
na pectoris  only  when  the  complaint  is  symptomatic  of  an  or- 
ganic affection  of  the  heart  or  larger  blood-vessels,  and  that  if 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  pulse  acquires  this  character, 
it  is  owing  to  the  combination  with  some  organic  change. 

The  physicians  who  have  written  on  angina  pectoris  do  not 
give  the  same  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  respiration 
during  the  paroxysms;  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  ina- 
bility of  the  patients  to  describe  with  accuracy  sensations  so 
closely  bordering  on  annihilation.  Notwithstanding  this  ob- 
scurity in  their  expressions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alteration 
in  question  is  not  a  true  dyspnoea  (the  cases  of  complicated 
disease  being  excepted^  for  the  patients  feel  the  desire  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration,  and  have  the  power  of  holding  the 
breath,  without  exciting  pain  or  cough.  In  the  patients  who 
came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Jurine  the  respiration  was  not 
confined;  it  was  rather  more  frequent  than  common. 

The  eructation  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  a  con- 
stant symptom. 

Having  discussed  the  character  of  the  symptoms  commonly 
considered  as  essential  to  angina  pectoris,  Dr.  Jurine  next  en- 
ters on  the  examination  of  the  most  important  point  in  the 
inquiry,  viz.  the  immediate  cause  of  angina  pectoris.  With 
this  question  are  connected  the  numerous  hypotheses  offered 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  whether  it  be  an  idiopathic 
or  symptomatic  complaint. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  of  Heberden,  Fother- 
gill,  and  many  other  respectable  physicians. 

Eisner,  and  after  him  Schaeffer  and  Schmidt,  considered 
gout,  and  occasionally  the  rheumatism,  as  the  principal  cause3 
of  this  disease.  Butter  adopted  the  opinion  of  Eisner,  and 
made  it  the  more  explicit,  by  admitting  that  the  gout  was  fixed 
on  the  diaphragm. 

Wichmann  undertook  to  refute  the  hypothesis  of  Eisner. 
He  asserts,  as  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  of  thirteen  per- 
sons affected,  whom  he  had  visited,  with  angina  pectoris,  none 
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had  the  gout.  He  does  not,  however,  pretend  that  the  two 
diseases  may  not  exist  at  the  same  time. 

Baumes  admits  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
as  among  the  causes  of  angina  pectoris;  and  to  this  alteration 
Rougnon  had  ascribed  the  disease  of  Mr.  Charles:  but  besides 
that  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  has  been  ob- 
served only  in  a  few  persons  who  have  died  of  angina  pecto- 
ris, nothing  is  more  common  than  the  ossification  in  the  bo- 
dies of  persons  advanced  in  years,  without  such  persons  hav- 
ing experienced  any  inconvenience  during  life. 

Jenner  and  Parry  having  met  with  ossification  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  heart  in  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who 
had  died  of  this  disease,  have  been  led  to  consider  this  ossifi- 
cation as  the  cause;  but  the  coronary  arteries  have  often  been 
observed  to  be  ossified  without  occasioning  angina  pectoris; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  has  occurred  without  any 
ossification  of  these  arteries.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  con- 
firmed by  two  observations  of  Morgagni  (De  causis  &  sedibus 
Morborum,  lib.  2.  epist.  24.  xvi.  &  epist.  26.  xxxi.)  Scnac  and 
Corvisart  report  cases  in  which  the  ossification  of  the  coronary 
arteries  of  the  heart  did  not  occasion  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris. 

Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva  considers  the  many  cures  of  angina 
pectoris  effected  by  himself  and  others,  by  means  of  antispas- 
modics, as  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  disease  does  not  de- 
pend upon  any  organic  alteration,  and  that  it  is  a  nervous  af- 
fection of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Jurine,  who  adopts  the  opinion  of  his  countryman, 
moreover  adds,  that  if  the  heart  died  first,  as  we  are  led  to 
suppose  from  the  theory  of  Jenner  and  Parry,  the  pulmonary 
vessels  should  be  found  collapsed  and  void  of  blood,  and  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  filled  with  blood  of  a  florid  colour: 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  ves- 
sels, whether  arterial  or  venous,  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  did 
not  coagulate  after  a  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  already  presented  most  of  the  arguments  offered 
by  Dr.  Jurine  for  classing  angina  pectoris  among  the  nervous 
diseases.  We  shall  merely  recal  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  unexpected  attack  of  the  disease",  its  sudden  termination 
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in  the  restoration  of  health  or  in  death,  the  nature  of  the  oc- 
casional causes  which  induce  most  commonly  a  return  of  the 
disease,  the  equality  and  regularity  of  the  pulse,  the  freedom 
in  respiration,  the  distressing  sensation  extending  to  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  jaw. 

In  ranking  angina  pectoris  as  a  nervous  affection  of  the 
lungs,  Dr.  Jurine  thinks  he  can  explain  the  symptoms  observ- 
ed during  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease. 

It  is  the  generally  received  doctrine  among  physiologists, 
that  respiration  really  consists  in  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
this  process  is  exclusively  performed  in  the  pulmonary  cells. 
It  is  supposed  likewise  that  these  cells  are  capable  of  sponta- 
neous distention,  and  this  is  not  performed,  or  but  imperfect- 
ly, in  angina  pectoris.  The  cause  of  this  alteration  in  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  appears  to  exist  in  a  decay  of  the  vital 
powers  of  these  organs,  and  accordingly  this  disease  occurs 
only  In  persons  advanced  in  life.  When  the  lungr.  have  par- 
tially lost  their  powers,  the  slightest  disagreeable  impression 
is  sufficient  to  impede  their  functions.  Dr.  Jurine  has  compa- 
red the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  when  not  intense,  to  the 
oppression  and  necessity  of  taking  breath  experienced  byr  an 
aged  person  when  ascending  a  hill.  Before  he  can  resume 
his  steps,  his  lungs  must  recover,  by  a  little  rest,  suffici- 
ent energy  to  complete  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Our 
author  likewise  compares  the  symptoms  of  angina  pecto- 
ris to  the  effects  experienced  by  travellers,  who,  like  Saussure, 
have  climbed  lofty  mountains.  Their  strength  soon  failed,  so 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  fainting,  if  they  continued  to  as- 
cend. But  what  is  remarkable,  and  fully  establishes  the  resem- 
blance between  angina  pectoris  and  this  kind  of  fatigue,  is, 
that  a  moment's  rest  was  sufficient  to  repair  their  strength 
completely. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  that  causes  so  diametrically  op- 
posite as  exercise  and  sleep  should  produce  the  attacks  of  an- 
gina pectoris?  As  respects  exercise,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  increased  activity  which  it  occasions  in  the  circulation 
accelerates  the  breathing,  and  imposes  on  the  lungs  greater 
labour;  and  that  this  increased  action  must,  sooner  or  later, 
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induce  fatigue,  which  throws  these  organs  into  a  kind  of  para- 
lysis. From  that  period  suspension,  or  great  diminution  in 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration,  whence  the  disoxyge- 
nation  of  the  blood,  deleterious  influence  of  the  dark  coloured 
blood  on  all  the  organs,  and  principally  on  the  heart  and  brain; 
but  as  soon  as  the  current  of  blood  is  retarded  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  walk  return. 

To  explain  how  sleep  favours  the  attack  of  angina  pectoris, 
Dr.  Jurine  states,  that  in  persons  affected  with  this  disease,  sleep 
appears  to  suspend,  more  or  less,  organic  life,  so  that  the  che- 
mical phenomena  of  respiration  are  more  and  more  diminish- 
ed, until  the  patient  awakes  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  demi- 
asphyxia. 

The  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  to  the 
effects  produced  in  animals  in  whom  Dupuytren,  Dumas  and 
Provencal  divided  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  influence  of  these  nerves  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  between  the  blood  and  the  air  in  respiration, 
renders  it  probable  that  in  both  instances  death  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  nervous  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Jurine  expresses  in  the  following  terms  his  opinion  of 
the  causes  of  angina  pectoris. 

1st.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  disease  is  connected  with 
an  affection  of  the  pulmonary  nerves,  which  disturbs  the  func- 
tions of  the  lungs;  impairs  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood;  and 
produces,  previous  to  the  attack,  the  pain  in  the  sternum. 

2d.  Angina  pectoris  rarely  occurs  but  in  persons  whose 
lungs  are  weakened  by  age,  or  who  are  of  a  constitution  par- 
ticularly predisposed  to  the  disease. 

3d.  The  morbid  affection  of  the  pulmonary  nerves  must  in 
time  be  communicated  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  affect  the 
heart  and  vessels  secondarily. 

4th.  The  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  lessens  its  sti- 
mulating powers  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  gives  rise  to  reitera- 
ted attacks,  until  this  stimulus  being  exhausted,  occasions  the 
death  of  these  organs  and  then  of  the  brain. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  angina  pectoris  are 
as  various  as  the  speculations  respecting  its  nature.  Hence 
those  who,  with  Heberden,  considered  it  as  a  spasmodic  dis- 
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^ase,  have  particularly  extolled  opiates.  Eisner  recommends 
the  same  treatment  as  in  gouty  affections.  Parry  enjoined 
rest,  temperance,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  He  likewise 
resorted  to  opium,  laxatives,  and  tonics,  according  to  the  in- 
dications taken  from  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm,  the  state  of 
constipation,  &c.  Fothergill  directed  a  vegetable  diet.  John- 
stone cites  a  cure  effected  by  pills  of  assafcetida,  camphor,  and 
the  extract  of  cicuta.  Dr.  Odier  prescribed  the  strictest  anti- 
phlogistic regimen.  Professor  Baumes  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Others  state  their  having  employed 
with  success  blisters  over  the  sternum,  emetics,  electricity, 
James's  powders,  &c. 

We  shall  now  offer  some  notice  of  the  practice  adopted  by 
Jurine.  Convinced  that  the  violence  and  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease depend  on  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms,  he  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  and  remove  the  causes  which  occasioned 
the  first  attacks.  He  advises  his  patients  to  reside  in  the  coun- 
try; to  occupy  the  ground  floor,  provided  it  be  dry;  to  take 
short  airings,  especially  in  a  carriage;  and  to  indulge  in  light 
readings.  Diet  consisting  of  an  equal  proportion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food  is  the  best  adapted  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  patients.  They  may  take  a  little  wine  at  their  meals.  These, 
especially  the  supper,  ought  to  be  light.  The  disordered  state 
which  occurs  during  sleep  generally  yields  to  a  few  grains  of 
Dover's  powder.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by 
means  of  glysters.  The  patient  ought  to  be  warmly  clad;  to 
avoid  the  damp;  and  to  observe  the  strictest  continence.  Dr. 
Jurine  directs  them  to  take  three  or  four  times  a  day  valerian 
root  in  powder,  substituting  occasionally  the  cinchona  or  some 
other  tonic.  Besides  these  remedies  he  prescribes  the  cold 
bath.  If  the  person  has  been  subject  to  any  cutaneous  disease, 
to  rheumatism,  gout,  &c,  he  ought  to  have  one  or  two  issues 
on  the  thigh,  and  take  antimonials  and  antispasmodics. 

If  these  means  afford  relief,  in  order  to  complete  the  cure, 
they  must  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  carefully  avoid- 
ing every  thing  that  is  gloomy. 

If  the  disease  increase;  if  the  paroxysms  become  more  fre- 
quent, more  violent,  and  of  longer  duration, there  will  be  reason 
to  apprehend  some  organic  4esion  of  the  heart  and  the  neigh- 
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bouring  vessels.  We  must  then  substitute  other  antispasmo* 
dies,  and  in  combination  with  bitters.  Dr.  Jurine  is  even  of 
opinion  that  the  ammoniacal  copper,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
arsenites  of  potash  and  soda  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. When  plethora  prevails,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  If  there  is  any  indication  of  an  effusion  of 
serum  in  the  chest,  hydragogues  and  the  foxglove  should  be 
administered.  Lastly,  the  injurious  effects  proceeding  from  a 
deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  provided  the  angina  is  not 
complicated  with  phthisis  pulmonalis,  may  be  obviated,  ac- 
cording to  Jurine,  by  the  inspiration  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  atmospheric  air. 

Chap.  III. — Of  simple  and  idiopathic  angina  pectoris;  of 
the  disorders  produced  by  it,  of  those  with  which  it  may  be 
complicated,  and  of  the  diseases  which  resemble  it, — This  chap- 
ter commences  with  a  collection  of  cases,  partly  extracted  from 
the  most  respectable  authorities,  and  partly  taken  from  his  own 
observations;  and  which  Dr.  Jurine  has  brought  together  with 
the  view  of  establishing  the  specific  character  of  idiopathic 
angina. 

The  ten  first  are  cases  of  simple  idiopathic  angina  pectoris; 
the  following  twenty-one  are  cases  of  angina  combined  with 
various  lesions  of  the  natural  and  vital  organs.  These  cases 
would  lose  much  of  their  value  if  we  were  to  attempt  any 
abridgment.  We  shall  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  me- 
moir itself.  We  will  only  make  the  following  remark:  that  in 
many  of  the  cases  considered  by  Dr.  Jurine  as  belonging  to 
simple  idiopathic  angina  pectoris  there  was  no  examination 
of  the  dead  body;  and  where  such  examination  was  made, 
ossifications  and  other  morbid  changes  were  observed;  hence 
these  cases  do  not  appear  calculated  to  establish  the  original 
and  specific  character  of  the  disease.  In  perusing  the  cases  of 
angina  pectoris  supposed  to  be  complicated,  many  physicians, 
besides  ourselves,  will  probably  find  that  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  that  these  complications  are  not  the  disease 
itself. 

Dr.  Jurine  states  that  there  is  scarce  any  besides  spasmodic 
asthma  and  the  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  which  offer  any 
symptoms  resembling  in  any  degree  the  angina  pectoris;  and  a 
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careful  examination  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  disor- 
ders. Thus,  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  usually  come  on  in  the 
night;  they  continue  much  longer  than  those  of  angina;  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  breathing,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
Wheezing;  the  desire  for  fresh  air;  the  remissions,  which  are 
always  gradual,  &c;  these  are  so  many  features  by  which 
spasmodic  asthma  may  be  distinguished  from  angina  pec- 
toris. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  produce  in  the  several 
functions,  and  especially  in  the  circulation  and  in  respiration, 
derangements  which  have  been  well  described  by  Corvisart; 
and  which  must  generally  remove  all  uncertainty  in  the  diag- 
nosis. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  we  need  hardly  repeat 
that  Jurine  classes  angina  pectoris  among  nervous  diseases. 
His  arrangement  is  founded  on  the  following  arguments. 

**  The  attacks  and  termination  are  always  sudden. 

"  There  are  long  intervals  of  perfect  health. 

u  The  attacks  are  mostly  brought  on  by  some  distress  or 
strong  emotion  of  mind. 

"  The  disease  may  continue  for  years  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  health. 

"  The  attacks  are  rarely  occasioned  by  passive  exercise. 

u  During  the  paroxysm  the  pulse  is  not  accelerated. 

"  The  attacks  frequently  come  on  after  the  first  sleep. 

"  The  non-oxygenation  of  the  blood  evidently  announces 
the  influence  of  the  nerves." 

Here  terminates  the  task  we  had  undertaken.  Every  consi- 
deration induced  us  to  offer  a  full  analysis  of  this  production 
of  Dr.  Jurine;  the  justly  acquired  celebrity  of  the  author;  the 
interest  naturally  inspired  by  the  subject  he  has  treated  of;  the 
high  character  of  the  judges  who  awarded  him  the  premium. 
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FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  REPERTORY. 

Minutes  of  Cases  of  Cancer  and  Cancerous  Tendency,  success- 
fully treated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Young,  Surgeon;  author  of  a 
Treatise  on  Cancer  and  other  surgical  works;  with  a  Prefa- 
tory Letter  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital by  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.  P.  London,  1816, 
pp.  170,  8vo. 

Any  information  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  medical  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the 
numerous  sufferers  from  a  disease,  whose  cure  is  generally  re- 
garded as  hopeless. 

The  following  account  of  the  process  employed,  compre- 
hends the  author's  practice,  minutely  detailed  in  several  suc- 
cessful cases. — In  addition  to  the  dressings  and  pressure,  we 
find  that  he  makes  frequent  use  of  digitalis  and  arsenic. 

As  the  subject  appears  to  have  excited  much  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  we  may  expect  further  accounts  of  it  from 
thence.  The  present  publication  will  serve  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  medical  brethren  in  the  United  States  to  make  tri- 
al of  the  remedies  proposed  for  this  terrible  disease;  and  if 
the  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  perfected  among  us, 
it  will  be  a  cause  of  general  congratulation. 

u  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  facts,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  in  1805,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  action  of  Cancer,  in  order  to  establish  a  principle  of 
cure  by  natural  Separation,'  where  it  was  proved,  that  the  dis- 
ease can  only  exist  under  a  previously  altered  and  morbid  ac- 
cumulation of  structure;  but  considering  the  necessarily  con- 
lined  application  of  such  a  principle  of  cure,  in  a  disease  so 
complicated,  so  variously  acting,  so  indefinite  in  extent,  and  so 
often  involving  parts  necessary  to  life  itself;  the  idea  of  a  more 
extended  effort  for  the  removal  of  the  disease  by  Mechanical 
Pressure  suggested  itself;  and  so  far  back  as  the  year  1809, 
in  two  cases,  it  was  successfully  employed. 

tw  The  principle  of  this  practice  was  found  in  the  obvious 
facts,  which  nature  is  constantly  presenting  in  the  operations 
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of  the  Animal  (Economy,  viz.  the  removal  of  parts  by  absorp- 
tion, and  particularly  under  the  excitement  of  pressure.  It  is 
true  such  facts  were  presented  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
ease, but  the  principle  was  the  same,  and  only  required  another 
direction  to  obtain  beneficial  and  healthy  results. 

"  If  by  diseased  tumours  the  brain  can  be  absorbed,  the  bones 
of  the  scull  removed,  or  the  testis  in  hernia  congenita  oblite- 
rated, to  reverse  the  powers  of  absorption  seemed  feasible.  If 
by  diseased  pressure  healthy  structure  could  thus  be  removed, 
why  not  imitate  such  pressure,  and  take  advantage  of  such 
powers,  by  directing  them  to  beneficial  purposes,  and  destroy 
in  turn  morbidly  formed  parts  or  tumours,  by  the  very  means 
with  which  Nature  has  furnished  them  for  the  destruction  of 
natural  structure? 

u  By  such  morbid  pressure  arterial  action  also  is  suppressed. 
Why  then  should  a  tumour  of  the  neck,  for  example,  be  suffer- 
ed to  proceed  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  disease,  destroying 
on  the  one  hand  by  its  pressure  the  natural  circulation  of  parts, 
and  on  the  other  exciting  the  absorption  of  natural  by  unnatu- 
ral structure;  when  the  same  pressure  employed  on  its  own 
surface  would  obstruct  its  growth,  and  cause  its  own  absorp- 
tion? Under  this  impression,  and  on  the  principle  that  mecha- 
nical pressure  resists  vascular  action,  and  excites  the  absorb- 
ents, it  was  adopted  as  a  mode  of  cure  for  the  removal  of  can- 
cer, and  other  diseases  dependent  on  previously  altered  and 
morbidly  accumulating  structure.  One  might  enter  largely  on 
the  more  minute  operations  of  this  process,  in  the  prevention 
and  restoration  of  diseased  structure;  but  the  present  object  is 
simply  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  leading  facts.  There  are, 
however,  many  curious  and  important  truths,  connected  with 
and  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  history  of  diseases  of  this 
class;  the  detail  of  which  shall  be  given  at  some  future  op- 
portunity. 

"  The  means  generally  employed  to  effect  the  pressure,  as 
stated  in  the  following  cases,  have  been  plaster  straps,  sheet- 
lead,  forming  shields  of  various  thicknesses,  tin  plates,  linen 
compresses,  aud  the  use  of  appropriate  rollers. 

"  The  strength  of  the  application  of  the  pressure  has  been 
progressive;  commencing  in  most  cases  with  the  use  of  the 
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straps  only;  in  some  by  single,  and  in  other  cases  by  double 
layers.  The  force  of  their  application  controlled  in  each  in- 
stance by  the  existing  circumstances,  and  the  sensations  of  the 
patient. 

"  The  plaster  should  be  uniformly  smooth;  and  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  straps  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  wrin- 
kles should  be  avoided;  that  an  equal  surface  of  resistance 
should  be  given.  In  the  direction  of  specific  pressure  on  a  dis- 
eased part,  all  sort  of  partial  stricture  must  be  avoided,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  principles  of  surgery,  which  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  now  common  treatment  of  an  ulcerated  leg,  af- 
ter the  admirable  plan  of  Bavnton.  Here  the  ulcer  of  the  leg 
is  specifically  compressed,  although  general  pressure  is  also 
given  to  the  limb,  by  the  use  of  the  roller.  So  a  scirrhus  of 
the  breast  may  be  specifically  compressed,  by  the  use  of  the 
pressure  plates,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  linen  compress,  in* 
eluding  at  the  same  time,  a  general  pressure  of  the  whole. 

"  Almost  every  case  will  present  varieties,  and  the  practi- 
tioner always  carrying  the  principle  and  object  of  cure  in  view, 
must  have  recourse  to  his  own  judgment  and  resources,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  complicated  cases.  Generally  speaking, 
the  application  of  pressure  has  been  found  to  relieve  pain,  and 
that  in  the  most  exquisite  and  actively  painful  states  of  can- 
cerous affections. 

"  After  several  trials,  the  best  composition  for  the  plaster- 
straps,  has  been  found  in  equal  parts  of  the  common  strength- 
ening and  soap  plasters  mixed,  and  spread,  somewhat  thickly, 
on  linen  . 

u  A  plaster  so  composed,  has  elasticity,  consistency,  and  du- 
rability, which  the  common  adhesive  plaster  does  not  possess; 
and  what  is  more  material  still,  none  of  its  irritating  qualities. 
It  may  be  used  in  a  diseased  and  tender  state  of  skin,  where 
the  adhesive  plaster  in  practice  would  inevitably  produce  irri- 
tation and  extensive  ulceration. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  cases  of  ulceration,  where  a  dry 
scale  or  thick  incrustation  is  formed,  an  increase  of  discharge 
is  no  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  applications.  In 
such  cases,  an  increased  discharge  is  the  constant  attendant 
upon  the  restoration  of  parts  under  pressure.  In  all  such  cases, 
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and  where  the  skin  is  tender,  shining,  partially  broken  and 
diseased,  the  parts  should  be  well  charged  and  dusted  with 
chalk,  or  hair-powder,  or  both.  In  all  cases  the  straps  should 
be  long  and  commanding.  Irritable  points  and  parts  should  be 
defended  by  some  gold-beater's  skin. 

"The  common  anxiety  which  every  surgeon  must  necessa- 
rily possess  for  the  welfare  of  his  patients,  and  those  feelings  of 
humanity,  which  the  sad  experience  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-creatures  naturally  excites,  will  always  lead  to  the  ap- 
plication and  removal  of  the  pressure  with  due  caution  and 
tenderness." 
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Of  the  State  of  Medicine  >  fcfc.  &fc.  in  France. 

BY  SIR  T.  CHARLES  MORGAN,  M.  D. 

[From  Lady  Morgan's  France.] 

In  theory,  the  French  are,  for  the  most  part,  attached  to 
the  Brunonian  doctrines,  which  they  mix  up  and  assimilate 
with  no  inconsiderable  relics  of  the  humoral  pathology.  They 
are  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  eminently  fearful,  of  the  mo- 
dern practice  introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  occurred  to  the 
author  of  these  observations,  to  see  two  patients  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Parisian  physicians,  who  were  labour- 
ing under  serious  and  alarming  symptoms  of  low  fevers,  De 
alvi  statu  nulla  fuit  inquisitio,  ne  enema  quidem,  consuetissi- 
mum  alias  remedium,  hisce  aegrotis  adhibitum. 

Purgantibus  uti,  quae  alvum  acrius  movent,  Parisiis,  religio 
est;  nee  in  officinis  phcirmacopolarum  servatur  medicamen- 
tum  quod  Extractum  Colocynthidis  audit;  usque  adeo  in  des- 
pectu  est  apud  medicos.  Quae  vero  alvum  lenius  ducunt,  nee 
temere  nee  sine  apparatu  quodam  adjuvantium,  velin  re  mini- 
me  ancipiti  dantur.  Jusculum,  mane  sumptum,  causa  fuit,  quo 
minus  meridie  adhiberentur  aegroto,  quern  ipse  curavi. 

With  respect  to  calomel,  the  practice  of  England  is  ridicu- 
led by  the  French,  as  to  the  last  degree  empirical:  no  authority 
can  induce  them  to  administer  it  as  a  cathartic  in  fever,  nor  as 
an  alterative  in  many  of  the  diseases,  in  which  it  is  advantage- 
ously employed  with  us.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  would  not 
be  just  to  place  their  dislike  wholly  to  the  account  of  preju- 
dice and  obstinacy.  The  very  trifling  abuse  of  spirituous  li- 
quors which  occurs  in  France,  and  the  little  intercourse 
which  subsists  between  that  country  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  very  much  exempt  the  inhabitants  from  that  class  of 
liver  complaints  which  are  so  abundant  in  England;  and  which, 
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masked  under  various  insidious  forms,  extend  the  efficacy  of 
mercurials  to  a  vast  many  different  complications  of  disease. 
The  same  cause  also  operates  to  simplify  fever,  and  to  render 
its  connexion  with  visceral  obstruction  less  common  and  less 
violent.  Possibly  it  may  also  contribute  to  preserve  a  greater 
sensibility  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  may  render  the  em- 
ployment of  drastic  medicines  less  safe  and  less  necessary. 

But  with  even  possible  deduction  on  these  accounts,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  apprehensions  thus  entertained  are  ex- 
cessive and  unwarranted.  The  cutting  short  of  fever,  by  the 
administration  of  a  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  senna,  &c. 
&c.  forms  no  part  of  their  practice,  nor  enters  apparently  into 
their  minds  as  a  desideratum.  The  theory  of  expectoration, 
indeed,  which  considers  the  febrile  movements  as  essential  to 
the  return  of  health,  forbids  such  an  interference  as  dis- 
turbing the  course  of  nature,  and  (by  a  strange  prejudice)  as 
originating  those  visceral  congestions  which  we  find  to  be 
averted  by  the  practice  in  question. 

The  prevalence  of  this  doctrine,  conspiring  with  the  curren- 
cy of  the  Brunonian  theory,  leads  also  to  a  more  sparing  em- 
ployment of  the  lancet  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  temperance 
of  the  natives,  the  facility  of  perspiration  which  their  climate 
produces,  will  doubtless  enable  them  to  throw  off  inflammation, 
with  much  less  depletion  than  is  necessary  in  treating  the  same 
cases  in  England.  But  from  the  frequency  of  consumption 
among  the  French,  there  seems  to  be  great  danger  in  their 
suffering  even  slight  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies  to  run  ' 
their  natural  career,  when  they  can  be  cut  short  at  once  by  a 
slight  blood-letting:  not  to  mention  the  protraction  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  continued  expectoration. 

By  the  dread  which  prevails  of  powerful  remedies,  and  by 
a  strong  remaining  tincture  of  Galenical  practice,  there  exists 
among  the  French  physicians  considerable  confidence  in  drugs 
which  English  practice  has  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  insignifi- 
cant and  inert.  Their  patients  are  still  drenched  with  pint 
draughts,  "  pour  adoucir,  lenifier,  temperer,  et  rafraichir  le 
sang,"  and  "  pour  amollir,  humecter,  et  rafraichir  les  en- 
trailles;"  [to  sweeten,  lenify,  temper,  and  refresh  the  blood, 
and  to  soften,  moisten  and  refresh  the  bovvelsj]  in  the  efficacy 
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of  all  which  both  physician  and  patient  "  most  potently  be- 
lieve." 

It  is  no  very  flattering  result  for  the  art,  but  it  is  most  un- 
questionably true,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries 
in  disease,  is,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  same  under  eve- 
ry plan  of  treatment.  The  number  of  those  who  must  inevita- 
bly die  from  the  violence  of  the  malady,  and  of  those  who, 
from  the  opposite  cause,  must  necessanly  recover,  is  so  great, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  persons  who  owe  their  life  or 
deaih  to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  physician,  that  it  is  rare- 
ly possible  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  remedial  treatment,  by 
this  test. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  much  surprise,  that  the  au- 
thor of  these  pages  found  the  average  loss,  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals,  to  be  much  greater  than  usually  occurs  in  those  of 
the  British  metropolis.  In  the  report  made  to  the  French  go- 
vernment on  the  charitable  institutions  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1808,  it  appears  that  there  were  received  during  the  year  1806, 
into  the  hospital  called  u  La  Charite"  the  best,  though  not 
the  most  extensive  in  Paris,  three  thousand  two  hundred  sick. 
Qf  these  were 

Discharged 2570 

Died 386 

Remained  in  the  hospital     .     .     .        244 

3200 

The  mortality,  therefore,  was  as  one  to  6,67. 

The  Hotel  Dieu,  on  the  .first  of  January  1806,  contained  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  sick.  The  mortality 
on  the  whole  number  taken  in  during  the  year  was,  for  the 
men,  as  one  in  5,38,  and  for  the  women  as  one  in  4,36. 

But,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
reporters  take  into  consideration  that  many  patients  die  on  the 
first  days  of  admission,  whose  decease  is  not  chargeable  against 
the  practice  of  the  hospital.  On  this  account  they  state,  that  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty-seven  males  deceased,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  died  in  the  first  ten  days;  and  these  being  de- 
ducted, the  mortality  becomes  reduced  to  one  in  seven;  and 
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the  same  rule  being  applied  to  the  deaths  among  the  women, 
the  average  is  rendered  one  in  5,46. 

By  the  applications  of  this  method  to  the  deaths  and  reco- 
veries at  La  Charite^  the  mortality  of  the  men  becomes  one  in 
8,38,  and  that  of  the  women  one  in  5,82,  giving  a  total  average 

of  W^to 
2 

The  average  duration  of  the  cases,  excluding  those  who 
died  or  left  the  hospital  daring  the  first  ten  days,  was,  at  V Ho- 
tel Dieu,  thirty-seven  days;  and  at  La  Charite  thirty  days;  the 
female  cases  being  in  both  the  most  protracted. 

The  vast  number  of  desperate  accidents  and  of  severe  dis- 
ease which  such  a  city  as  Paris  must  produce,  renders  some 
deduction  from  the  sum  total  of  mortalities  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  justification  of  the  medical  practice;  but  in  taking 
so  long  a  time  as  ten  days  for  the  standard,  in  distinguishing 
curable  from  incurable  maladies,  there  must  necessarily  be 
excluded  the  great  majority  of  deaths  by  fever;  and  the  physi- 
cian must  consequently  be  relieved  from  a  greater  onus  than 
he  is  entitled  to.  The  mortality  which  remains  seems  there- 
fore enormous,  and  it  greatly  exceeds  the  average  number  of 
deaths  in  those  even  of  our  hospitals  which  are  destined  exclu- 
sively to  the  reception  of  fever  cases.  The  average  mortality 
in  that  fatal  endemic,  the  Walcheren  fever,  where  the  patients 
had  to  struggle  under  every  disadvantage  of  military  vicis- 
situdes and  privations,  did  not  much  exceed  one-tenth. 

The  great  difference  observable  between  the  institutions  of 
France  and  England,  subsists  also  in  their  public  charities.  In 
England  these  are  the  fruits  of  individual  benevolence,  and 
are  separately  governed  according  to  the  will  of  their  respec- 
tive founders  and  contributors.  In  France  they  are  under  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  are  all  regulated  by  a 
common  police. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  becoming  accuracy,  all  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  each  of  these  methods.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  more  comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the 
wants  of  the  French  metropolis,  and  that  considerable  ad  van 
tage  results  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  sick. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  manifest  inconvenience,  if  not 
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danger,  in  bringing  the  sick  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  city 
to  a  central  bureau,  for  the  purposes  of  preliminary  inspec- 
tion. 

The  largest  hospital  in  Paris  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which  was 
designed  to  contain  two  thousand  beds  for  constant  occupa- 
tion, and  two  hundred  kept  as  a  reserve  for  accidents.  It  does 
not,  however,  contain  at  present  so  great  a  number.  Its  situa- 
tion is  by  no  means  well  chosen,  being  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  city;  but  as  it  is  placed  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  current  of  air  occasioned  by  the  stream  must  be  fa- 
vourable to  ventilation.  The  wards  are  spacious,  and  perfectly 
well  aired;  and  the  patients  are  attended  by  a  society  of  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  with  the  utmost  humanity,  and 
with  a  zeal  that  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  revolution  una- 
bated and  unsullied. 

La  Charite  contains  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  beds,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  set  apart  for  medical  cases, 
and  one  hundred  and  four  for  those  requiring  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

The  hospital  of  St.  Antoine  contained  on  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry, 1806,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  it  received  during 
the  year  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen.  Total  mor- 
tality one  in  5,74,  or,  with  the  former  abatement,  one  in  7,42. 

VHopital  Beaujon  contained  on  the  1st  of  January  1806, 
ninety-eight  sick,  and  received  during  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Gross  mortality  one  in  5,96. 

VHopital  Necker  contained,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  sick:  received  during  twelve 
months  one  thousand  and  thirty-nine.  Mortality  one  in  5,59. 

VHopital  Cochin  has  provision  for  one  hundred  sick.  Mor- 
tality in  1806,  one  in  6,96. 

VHopital de  St.  Louis  contains  nine  hundred  beds,  and  was 
designed  to  receive  infectious  cutaneous  diseases,  also  scro- 
phula  and  scurvy. 

V Hopital  de&Veneriens  has  five  hundred  beds.  It  received, 
in  1806,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  sick,  of  whom 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  were  men,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  women;  an  equality  of 
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numbers  that  appears  worthy  of  remark,  if  moral  causes  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  mean  duration  of  the  cases  was 
sixty- two  days,  and  the  mortality  as  one  in  22,54. 

Before  the  revolution  such  cases  were  principally  taken  to 
the  Bicetre;  but  the  whole  number  received  there  amounted 
only  to  six  hundred  annually,  while  that  of  the  applicants  was 
more  than  two  thousand;  and  these  are  said  to  have  formed 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  number  requiring  assistance:  for  the 
majority  were  withheld  by  their  hopelessness  of  obtaining  ad- 
mission, and  by  the  horrible  condition  of  the  sick  when  admit- 
ted. Each  ward  contained  several  ranges  of  beds;  the  floors 
were  also  strewed  with  them;  yet  notwithstanding  that  three 
or  four  sick  were  sometimes  placed  in  each  bed,  they  were 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  make  room  for 
others  to  take  a  turn  of  repose.  If  to  these  considerations  it  be 
added  that  the  names  of  the  applicants  were  often  placed  on 
the  list  for  admission  eighteen  months  before  they  could  be 
received,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  disease, 
and  of  the  treatment  which  that  hospital  exhibited. 

V Hopital  des  Enfans  Malades  [The  Hospital  for  sick  chil- 
dren] contains  five  hundred  beds.  In  1806  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  sick  were  admitted.  The  mean  dura- 
tion of  the  cases  was  seventy  days.  The  mortality  of  the  boys 
was  one  in  3,81;  that  of  the  girls  one  in  four.  They  were  ad- 
mitted from  two  years  to  fifteen. 

The  lunatic  hospitals  are,  one  at  Charenton,  in  which  forty 
beds  for  men  and  twenty  for  women  are  maintained,  at  the 
charge  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  Bicetre  has  accommoda- 
tion for  above  one  hundred  persons:  at  laSalpetriere  there  are 
from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  females:  some 
of  these  are  incurables;  others,  deemed  curable,  are  selected 
from  such  as  have  not  obtained  admission  at  Charenton.  They 
are  placed  in  five  separate  departments  or  wards:  one  an  hos- 
pital for  incidental  disease,  one  for  incurables,  one  for  furious 
maniacs,  a  fourth  for  those  not  dangerous,  and  a  fifth  for  con- 
valescents. The  two  last  contain  a  spacious  walk  shaded  with 
trees.  In  the  practice  of  this  hospital,  which  is  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  Pinel,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  tepid  bath, 
as  a  remedy  for  mania;  to  which  is  added,  when  the  patient  is 
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riotous,  a  douche  [a  pumping  of  cold  water]  falling  several 
feet  on  the  head:  this  practice  seems  to  operate,  not  less 
as  a  moral,  than  as  a  physical  remedy.  Various  local  means 
are  also  occasionally  applied,  such  as  cauteries,  leeches,  blis- 
ters; but  in  general  little  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  drugs,  while  much  confidence  is  placed  in  moral 
means,  especially  in  occupation.  In  the  physician's  private 
room  there  are  accumulated  numerous  casts  of  the  heads  of 
lunatics,  forming  a  most  hideous  and  fearful  portrait  of  huma- 
nity. The  sum  total  of  the  information  which  they  afforded, 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  physiognomical  doctrines 
of  Gall.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Mons.  Pinel  on  the 
subject;  to  whose  politeness  and  urbanity  the  philosophic  tra- 
veller, who  visits  this  hospital,  will  always  find  himself  largely 
indebted.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  physician,  it  will  be  consoling  to  know,  that  the 
utmost  humanity  and  skill  prevail  in  the  treatment  of  maniacs 
in  France:  chains  and  whips  are  absolutely  forbidden;  and  the 
most  furious  maniacs  are  restrained  by  a  well-applied  waist- 
coat. Another  point  also,  in  which  morality  and  good  feeling 
are  cultivated,  is  in  the  seclusion  of  these  unhappy  patients. 
In  no  hospital  are  they  made  a  public  exhibition,  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  or  the  malignity  of  idle  holiday-makers.  Besides 
these  hospitals,  there  are  very  many  others,  of  a  miscellaneous 
description.  The  foundling  hospital,  hospitals  for  incurable 
diseases,  for  the  blind,  several  military  hospitals,  and  an  ex- 
cellent one  attached  to  the  ecole  de  medicine,  [the  medical 
school,]  &c.  &c;  and  the  bureau  de  beneficence  [the  benevo- 
lent office]  distributes  advice  and  relief  to  poor  room-keepers 
at  home.  The  funds  for  this  charity  are  drawn,  by  an  happy 
association,  from  a  tax  on  the  places  of  public  amusement. 

Besides  the  hospitals  in  which  persons  are  gratuitously  re- 
ceived, the  delicacy  of  moral  tact  among  Frenchmen  has  given 
birth  to  establishments,  termed  u  maisons  de  sante,"  [houses 
of  health,]  in  which  those,  whose  fortunes  have  not  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  charity,  but  who  are  yet  un- 
equal to  the  expense  of  home  attendance,  may  procure  an 
apartment,  the  services  of  a  nurse,  physician,  surgeon,  and 
apothecary,  upon  the  extraordinarily  moderate  terms  of  three 
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francs  per  day,  paid  a  fortnight  in  advance,  or  of  two  francs 
only,  when  the  invalid  chooses  to  sleep  in  a  common  dormito- 
ry. Besides  the  establishment  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Martin,  which  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  bureau  de 
beneficence,  there  are  others  belonging  to  individuals,  who 
apparently  render  these  institutions  a  mean  of  introduction  to 
general  practice.  It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  esta- 
blishments like  these  could  be  introduced  into  England,  where 
provisions  are  so  expensive,  and  where  civility,  and  the  num- 
berless inexpressible  attentions  which  the  sick  require,  must 
be  purchased  of  the  nurse  by  clandestine  gratuities,  and  where 
there  subsists  so  large  a  portion  of  petty  pride  and  ostentation, 
to  prevent  small  tradesmen  and  room-keepers  from  accepting 
an  advantage  which  would  so  publicly  mark  their  circumstan- 
ces in  life.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  the  maisons  de  sante 
are  conceived,  might  be  adopted  at  home  with  the  benefit  to 
the  national  character,  to  counteract  the  depressing  influence 
of  that  system,  which  has  placed  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  male 
population  upon  the  parish  lists,  and  bowed  down  the  "  bold 
peasantry,  their  country's  pride,"  to  pauperism  and  servility. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  French  hospitals,  all  the 
advantages  of  order  and  arrangement  are  attained,  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  military  precision  that  the  revolution 
has  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  By  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nurse,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  pu- 
pils are  assembled;  and  before  twelve  every  patient  is  visited; 
half  a  dozen  or  more  great  operations,  perhaps,  performed;  cli- 
nical lectures  given,  and  advice  administered  to  a  crowd  of 
external  patients.  The  advantages  resulting  from  these  early 
hours,  are,  first,  that  the  diet  for  the  day  is  directed  according 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  patients;  while  in  hospitals  where 
this  regulation  does  not  subsist,  any  changes  which  the  physi- 
cian may  make  in  the  food  and  drink  of  the  sick,  can  only  be 
put  into  execution  on  the  following  day,  when  their  situation 
and  necessities  may  become  very  different.  There  is,  besides, 
a  great  increase  of  comfort  to  those,  whose  wounds,  &c.  re- 
quire dressing,  and  who  are  thus  at  an  earlier  hour  put  at  rest 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  But  the  principal  benefit  which 
ensues  from  this  practice,  is  in  the  case  of  great  operations. 
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Very  often  in  the  English  hospitals,  a  patient  knows  that  he  is 
condemned  to  an  amputation,  &c.  &c.  for  some  days  before 
it  is  to  take  place:  by  operating  every  day,  this  interval  is,  in 
France,  not  extended  beyond  four  and  twenty  hours;  and  by 
the  early  attendance  of  the  surgeons,  the  immediate  expecta- 
tion is  much  diminished.  It  is  in  human  nature  so  contrived, 
that  those  events  which  are  separated  by  the  death  of  each 
day's  life,  do  not  impress  the  mind  so  strongly  as  those  which 
are  to  be  performed  in  the  current  clay:  the  agony  of  expecta- 
tion, therefore,  in  these  cases,  is  the  most  distressing  from  the 
period  of  waking  in  the  morning,  until  the  hour  at  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed.  During  this  time,  every  moment 
is  counted;  and  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  is  alternately  desir- 
ed and  deprecated,  as  patience  or  apprehension  assume  the 
control;  and  thus,  much  of  that  courage  which  should  be  re- 
served for  the  moment  of  suffering,  is  expended  in  horrible 
anticipations,  and  unavailing  regret.  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting,  in  our  English  hospitals,  this 
merciful  custom  of  early  attendance. 

In  the  conduct  of  their  operations,  and,  indeed,  in  their  ge- 
neral intercourse  with  the  sick,  the  French  medical  men  are 
tender  and  kind-hearted;  and  at  once  an  honour  to  their  pro- 
fession and  to  human  nature.  Their  address  is  soothing,  con- 
solatory, eminently  calculated  to  win  confidence,  and  to  quiet 
alarm.  In  action,  they  are  prompt,  dexterous  and  alert.  Every 
thing  is  previously  calculated,  and  every  step  of  the  process 
clearly  foreseen  and  arranged  in  the  mind,  before  any  part  of 
it  is  commenced.  No  time  is  thus  spent  in  previous  handling 
of  the  part;  no  interval  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  operation.  After  a  moment's  self  concentra- 
tion, the  surgeon  approaches  the  patient  with  some  cheering 
and  encouraging  observation:  he  takes  the  knife;  the  incisions 
are  made;  the  saw  is  instantly  handed;  the  assistant  is  ready 
with  his  ligatures;  the  arteries  are  tied;  and  the  wound  closed 
in  the  shortest  possible  interval.  The  utmost  silence  and  de- 
corum are  observed  by  the  pupils  during  the  whole  time;  and 
thus,  both  the  moral  and  physical  suffering  attendant  upon 
these  horrible  necessities  of  humanity,  -are  reduced  nearly  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  constitu- 
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tional  kindness  of  the  French  character,  the  activity  of  their 
sympathies,  and  the  warmth  of  their  feelings,  display  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  no  cant  of  senti- 
mentality, no  insincerity  of  compliment;  their  virtues  are  ex- 
hibited in  positive  result;  and  let  those  who  are  virulent  in 
their  abuse  of  the  national  character,  blush,  when  they  talk  of 
degraded  morals  and  egotistical  indifference. 

Of  the  medical  education  in  France,  there  has  been  already 
occasion  to  speak  with  praise:  the  subject  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting at  the  present  moment,  from  the  disputes  to  which  it 
has  given  occasion  in  our  country, 

There  are  in  France  three  Universities,  having  power  to 
confer  medical  degrees;  that  of  Paris,  of  Montpellier,  and  of 
Strasbourg;  and  the  graduates  of  these  places  are  at  liberty  to 
practise  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere  in  France,  upon  registering 
their  names  at  the  municipality  of  the  arrondissement;  a  form- 
ality which  is,  however?  often  neglected,  without  drawing  any 
serious  consequences  on  the  offender. 

The  different  ranks  acknowledged  in  practice,  are  those  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  surgery,  and  officier  de  sante  (a 
rank  answering  somewhat  to  that  of  surgeon  apothecary  in 
London,)  and  lastly  that  of  apothecary,  whose  functions  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  compounding  of  drugs. 

Before  the  establishment  of  this  order,  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic, like  every  other  institution,  had  fallen  into  excessive  abu- 
ses. The  picture  which  the  reporters  of  the  new  law  have 
drawn,  is  sufficiently  similar  to  that  which  might  be  sketched 
of  the  present  state  of  practice  in  England,  to  warrant  a  short 
extract.  They  state  that,  M  in  spite  of  the  apparent  order  which 
subsisted,  time  had  introduced  abuses  and  irregularities, 
against  which  all  persons  of  intelligence  had  exclaimed  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  Such  particularly  were  the  difference  of  qua- 
lifications for  doctors,  intra  muros  et  extra  muros;  the  differ- 
ences of  privileges  of  bachelors,  licentiates,  regent,  and  non- 
regent  doctors.  Opposed  to  some  advantages,  were  to  be  seen 
the  passions  and  jealousies  assuming  the  pretext  of  order,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  to  torment  those,  who,  either  by 
novelty  of  doctrine  or  successful  practice,  had  arisen  to  dis- 
tinction and  notoriety.   Its  two  universities  (ihose  of  Paris  and 
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of  Montpellier)  preserved  the  severity  and  dignity  of  their 
examinations;  all  the  others  nearly  had  become  culpably  facile 
in  their  admissions,  so  that  the  title  of  doctor  was  conferred 
on  absentees,  and  letters  of  reception  were  expedited  by  the 
post."  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  three  universities  were,  by 
a  law,  equalized  both  as  to  privileges  and  to  qualifications,  and 
a  degree  from  either  is  now  alike  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  There  exist,  therefore,  in  France,  no  corporate  bo- 
dies, independent  of  the  universities,  to  regulate  locally  or  ge- 
nerally, the  practice  of  physic;  and  infringements  of  the  law 
are  pursued,  like  any  other  penal  offences,  by  the  officers  of 
the  police.  The  time  of  study  requisite  for  obtaining  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  physic  or  surgery,  is  four  years;  the  examina- 
tions to  be  passed,  are  one  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  a  second 
in  pathology  and  nosology,  a  third  in  materia  medica,  chemis- 
try and  pharmacy,  a  fourth  in  P  hygiene  and  forensic  medicine, 
and  a  fifth  on  internal  or  external  clinical  examination,  accord- 
ing as  the  candidate  determines  for  physic  or  surgery.  These 
examinations  are  public,  and  two  of  them  are  directed  to  be 
held  in  Latin.  After  they  have  passed,  the  candidate  has  yet 
to  write  and  to  maintain  others,  either  in  French  or  Latin. 
The  whole  expense  of  study  and  for  the  degree  is  fixed  at  a 
maximum  of  one  thousand  francs,  about  forty  pounds. 

The  qualifications  for  an  officier  de  sante  are  six  years'  study 
under  a  doctor,  or  five  years'  attendance  on  the  practice  of  a 
civil  or  military  hospital;  or  lastly,  three  years  passed  in  a 
school  of  medicine.  He  is  examined  by  a  jury  composed  of 
two  physicians,  domiciliated  in  the  department,  and  a  commis- 
saire,  who  is  taken  from  among  the  professors  of  the  several 
schools  of  medicine:  this  jury  assembles  once  a  year.  The 
examinations  are  three;  one  in  anatomy,  one  on  the  elements 
of  medicine,  and  the  third  in  surgery  and  the  most  common 
parts  of  pharmacy.  The  whole  expense  is  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred francs.  The  duty  of  these  persons  is  defined,  by  the  re- 
porters of  the  law,  to  be  the  general  care  of  the  sick,  in  remote 
country  places,  and  the  superintendence  every  where  of  such 
slight  diseases  as  do  not  require  the  advice  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon. 

Very  particular  pains  seem  to  have'been  taken,  respecting 
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the  education  of  apothecaries.  Courses  of  botany,  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  &c.  are  directed  to  be  given  in  the  schools  of 
pharmacy;  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  practise,  without  being  first 
examined,  either  in  the  schools,  or  before  a  departmental  jury. 
The  examinations  are,  one  on  natural  history,  one  on  the  theo- 
ry of  pharmacy,  and  another  on  its  manipulations  and  process- 
es. The  last  of  these  examinations  must  last  for  four  days,  and 
must  consist  of,  at  least,  nine  chemical  or  pharmaceutic  opera- 
tions, in  which  the  candidate  is  to  describe  his  materials,  to 
explain  his  method  of  procedure,  and  declare  the  nature  of 
their  expected  results.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  The  expense  of  his  examination,  in  the  schools, 
is  fixed  at  nine  hundred  francs;  or  before  the  jury,  at  two  hun- 
dred. 

Officiers  de  saute,  where  there  are  no  apothecaries,  may  sup- 
ply their  own  patients  with  medicine,  but  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  keep  open  shop.  Apothecaries'  shops  are  subject  to  vi- 
sitation, by  the  professors  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  within  a 
circuit  of  ten  leagues  from  the  place  in  which  they  are  held. 
In  all  other  places,  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  jury  of  phy- 
sicians. 

The  sale  of  quack  medicines  is  utterly  forbidden;  and  drug- 
gists are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  francs,  if  they 
presume  to  compound  medicines.  Both  druggists  and  apothe- 
caries are  bound,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  keep  a  book,  in  which 
the  names,  residence,  &c.  are  inserted,  of  all  persons  to  whom 
they  shall  sell  poisonous  drugs;  as  also  the  nature  of  the  drug, 
and  the  usage  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  instruction  of  midwives,  it  is  directed  that  an  annual 
and  gratuitous  course  of  midwifery  be  given,  in  the  largest  hos- 
pital of  the  department.  Before  any  person  can  be  admitted  to 
an  examination,  she  must  have  attended  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, have  been  present  for  nine  months  at  deliveries,  or  have 
operated  herself  in  the  hospital,  for  six  months.  Women  are 
not  allowed  to  deliver  with  instruments,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  presence  of  a  physician  or  surgeon. 

Such  are  the  principal  enactments  of  the  law,  which  regu- 
lates the  practice  of  physic.  As  far  as  could  be  gathered  from 
general  inquiries,  it  appears  that  the  doctors  in  the  two  facul- 
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ties  practise  indifferently  in  each,  without  jealousy  and  with- 
out disagreement;  and  that  even  persons,  having  no  legal  title, 
practise  in  Paris,  &c.  without  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
infliction  of  the  appointed  penalty. 

Apothecaries  universally  prescribe  for  the  poor,  and  for 
such  persons  as  ask  their  advice  in  their  shops.  The  adver- 
tisements of  quacks  also  6gure  upon  the  columns  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  no  less  than  upon  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in 
London.  The  new  institutions  of  medical  police  in  France  are 
not  therefore  more  effectual  in  regulating  the  practice  of  physic, 
than  the  obsolete  enactments  of  the  English  law.  It  should 
seem  that  the  most  which  can  be  effected  by  such  legislative  in- 
terference, is  a  general  influence  upon  the  profession;  and  that 
great  forbearance  and  indulgence  must  ever  be  granted  to  in- 
dividuals. For  it  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  society 
should  break  through  the  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  created 
in  colleges  and  academies;  and  that  having  the  purse  in  its 
own  hands,  it  should  distribute  its  favours  wherever  caprice 
or  judgment  directs.  There  ever  must  exist  some  few  apothe- 
caries, better  skilled  to  practise  physic  than  the  ordinary  mass 
of  routine  physicians;  for  genius  is  not  confined  to  any  rank: 
surgeons  likewise  will  often  be  found,  the  bene  of  whose  abili- 
lity  lies  rather  towards  physic  than  surgery,  and  it  is  a  mani- 
fest injury  to  society,  and  an  injustice  towards  individuals,  to 
deprive  such  persons  of  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talent.  It 
is  besides  a  natural  and  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  mo- 
thers, indebted  for  their  own  and  their  children's  lives,  to  the 
skill  of  an  accoucheur,  should  extend  their  confidence  in  him 
through  the  other  branches  of  the  art,  and  call  upon  him  to  at- 
tend in  the  general  diseases  of  the  family;  nor  can  any  penal 
statute  prevent  her  from  preferring  a  tried  friend,  to  making  a 
confidence  of  the  secrets  of  her  family  to  a  stranger.  The  poor- 
er class  of  persons  also  will  always  apply  for  the  cheapest  ad- 
vice, and  will  seek  it  among  the  compounders  of  medicine; 
notwithstanding  any  statute  that  may  be  made  to  the  contrary. 
The  apothecary  will,  indeed,  be  the  small  shopkeeper's  physi- 
cian, not  more  on  the  score  of  expense,  than  on  account  of  the 
distance  which  education  and  habits  of  life  place  between  such 
persons  and  the  graduated  doctors. 
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Two  great  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to  any  regulation 
susceptible  of  a  rigid  practical  adoption.  Either  other  qualifi- 
cations must  be  expected,  than  mere  examinations,  or  that  test 
must  be  taken  alone.  In  the  first  case,  individuals  entitled  by 
their  knowledge  to  practise,  will  be  excluded,  when  their  for- 
tunes have  placed  them  out  of  the  reach  of  university  instruc- 
tions; a  decision  with  which  the  public  will  never  comply. 
In  the  second,  the  entire  object  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence will  be  defeated,  since  no  test  is  more  undecisive  or 
more  capable  of  evasion,  than  the  power  of  answering  a  few 
questions;  a  power  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  short  and 
summary  method,  well  known  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
under  the  technical  appellation  of  grinding.  It  should  there- 
fore become  an  established  principle  with  all  corporate  bodies, 
to  administer  their  powers  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  in- 
stitution, and  not  in  the  dead  letter  of  monopoly;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  utility  is  circumscribed,  individual  oppression 
becomes  offensive  and  intolerable. 

From  the  whole  that  could  be  gathered  from  inquiries,  not 
always  very  directly  answered,  the  medical  police,  as  £ar 
as  it  concerns  the  regulation  of  practice,  seems  to  have  become 
in  Paris,  a  dead  letter,  without  producing  many  cases  of  fla- 
grant imposition,  or  exciting  any  jealousies  or  ill-will  among 
the  practitioners. 

The  school  of  physic  in  Paris  is  numerously  attended.  The 
faculty  are  in  possession  of  a  building  of  great  convenience, 
and  of  beautiful  architecture.  But  its  amphitheatres,  though 
of  immense  size,  are  not  larger  than  is  necessary  for  contain- 
ing the  crowded  audiences,  which  consist  not  only  of  medical 
students,  but  persons  attracted  by  the  general  love  of  know- 
ledge. During  the  continuance  of  war,  the  demand  for  sur- 
geons alone  maintained  a  numerous  class  in  the  schools.  Cu- 
vier,  in  a  desultory  conversation  with  which  he  honoured  the 
author  of  these  sheets,  stated  the  annual  consumption  of  me- 
dical officers  under  Napoleon,  at  an  average  of  five  hundred. 

The  faculty  of  physic  possess  an  extensive  and  valuable  li- 
brary, like  all  other  Parisian  libraries,  of  most  easy  access  and 
much  frequented.  They  have  also  a  collection  of  preparations, 
inferior  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the  anatomy  schools  in 
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London;  a  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  and  another  of 
models.  These  last  are  beautifully  executed,  and  represent  re- 
cent dissections  with  a  perfection,  which  no  art  can  preserve  in 
the  parts  themselves. 

The  faculty  assemble  at  certain  intervals,  to  read  papers  and 
to  discuss  practical  points;  for  which  purpose  the  members  al- 
so bring  patients  for  illustration  and  for  example.  At  the  sit- 
ting at  which  the  author  was  present,  a  member  exhibited  some 
cases  of  very  extensive  suppurating  tumours,  which  were  ab- 
sorbed and  dissipated  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  moxa. 
One  of  these  tumours  had  occupied  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  back,  and  must,  from  the  appearance  of  the  part,  have  con- 
tained nearly  half  a  gallon  of  fluid.  In  the  same  sitting  a  paper 
was  read  recommending  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  opi- 
um in  cholera:  the  difference  in  the  state  of  French  physic  and 
of  surgery  could  scarcely  be  better  illustrated. 

Though  abounding  with  scientific  journals,  France  is  not 
possessed  of  any  periodical  work  on  the  healing  arts,  compa- 
rable with  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  or  the  transactions 
of  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  The  practice  of 
giving  detached  observations  to  the  public  has  not  yet  com- 
menced in  France,  or  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  verbal 
communications  made  at  the  Institute,  and  other  learned  so- 
cieties. Individual  vanity  has  not  taken  this  route  to  gratifi- 
cation, and  authorship  in  general  is  not  made  a  professional 
stepping  stone,  but  is  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  who  rarely 
deign  to  make  their  appearance  in  a  less  imposing  manner, 
than  by  an  entire  system,  or  in  a  smaller  shape,  than  a  series 
of  comely  octavos.  The  practice  also  of  the  country  officiers 
de  sante,  &c.  is  in  all  probability,  too  closely  subjected  to  the 
law  and  the  gospel  of  authority,  to  admit  of  those  novelties, 
which  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  upon 
the  editors  of  periodical  works;  and  which,  if  they  subject  the 
reader  to  the  task  of  wading  through  much  nonsense,  still  con- 
tain, among  the  chaff,  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable  grain, 
which,  if  not  thus  gleaned,  would  be  lost  to  the  service  of, 
humanity. 

The  "  Bibliotheque  Medicale"  [the  Medical  Library,]  con- 
sists entirely  of  extracts  from  published  works  and  criticism. 
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The  "  Journal  General  de  Medicine,"  [the  Journal  Gene- 
ral of  Medicine,]  commenced  by  Corvisart,  Boyer,  and  Roux, 
has  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  "  Journal  Universel  des  Sciences  Medicales"  [the 
Journal  Universal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,]  is  an  entire  new 
work,  and  has  yet  its  reputation  to  establish. 

"  La  Gazette  de  Sante"  [the  Gazette  of  Health,]  is  a  sin- 
gle sheet,  published  every  ten  days,  containing  principally 
facts,  with  but  a  small  portion  of  critical  matter.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  list  of  the  cases,  which  are  from  time  to  time  admitted 
into  the  hospitals  of  Paris;  and  it  contains  also  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles upon  the  history  of  medical  opinions.  This  work  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Montegre,  a  gentleman  of  great  talent,  informa- 
tion, and  zeal  for  science;  and  it  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  pure- 
ly philosophical.  Of  these  works,  some  have  been  recently  si- 
lenced, by  the  operation  of  the  new  stamp  duty,  usque  adeo  ob- 
tusa,  &c.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  government. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  physic,  from  the  very  first  revival  of 
letters,  to  creep  slowly  behind  the  other  sciences,  and  to  adopt 
their  methods  only  at  considerable  intervals  after  their  esta- 
blishment and  success.  This  has  arisen  partly  perhaps  from 
the  culpable  influence  of  authority,  and  partly  also,  from  a 
laudable  hesitation  at  innovating,  where  so  great  an  interest  is 
at  stake.  This  remark  will  explain  the  present  state  of  the  sci- 
ence in  France,  which  is  still  very  greatly  in  arrear  of  its  as- 
sociate arts;  and  is  commencing  only  that  career,  in  which  the 
other  natural  sciences  have  made  such  considerable  progress. 
There  is,  however,  good  cause  to  believe,  that  the  impetus 
which  it  has  received,  will  lead  to  speedy  and  important  im- 
provements, and  that  the  spirit  of  Bichat,  Gaulois,  and  Majen* 
die,  will  be  carried  to  practical  discussions.  To  the  habit  of 
observation,  on  which  the  French  physicians  so  justly  pride 
themselves,  there  will  then  be  added  a  greater  degree  of  en- 
terprise in  the  employment  of  curative  means,  and  thus  they 
will  become  entitled  to  take  a  lead  in  forming  the  medical  opi- 
nions of  Europe;  and  will  have  weight  enough  to  induce  our 
own  countrymen  to  set  bounds  to  their  empirical  tendencies 
if,  as   the  Frencli  suppose,  they  are  indeed  verging  to  a 
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cious  excess,  and  tend  to  a  partial  degradation  of  the  scienee 
itself. 

At  the  time  when  the  father  of  physic  wrote,  the  observation 
of  symptoms  was  the  only  road  open  to  investigation.  Che- 
mistry, anatomy,  physiology,  did  not  exist,  nor  had  natural 
philosophy  explained  any  of  the  external  causes  which  gene- 
rate disease.  But  the  leading  reason  which  impelled  Hippo- 
crates into  his  peculiar  line  of  inquiry,  was  the  almost  entire 
Want  of  all  really  powerful  remedies.  Without  bark,  mercury, 
antimony,  and  opium,  his  means  of  operating  upon  disease 
were  limited  within  very  narrow -bounds.  His  functions,  as  a 
physician,  were  reduced  nearly  to  a  vain  and  useless  augury, 
while  his  views,  as  a  philosopher,  were  necessarily  directed  to 
the  subject  itself,  for  the  means  of  curing  disease,  by  his  igno- 
rance of  the  resources  of  the  external  world.  The  present 
state  of  knowledge  justifies  and  demands  a  different  line  of 
inquiry.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  know  the  disease;  the 
physician  must  cure  it.  He  must  wield  with  courage  and  dex- 
terity the  weighty  weapons,  which  modern  discoveries  have 
placed  in  his  hands;  and  in  this  branch  the  French  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  Their  literature  is  eminently  deficient  in  those 
monographic  works,  which  in  England  have  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  medicine;  and  it  is  absolutely 
without  names,  to  place  in  the  same  line  of  those  of  Hamil- 
ton, Currie,  Saunders,  Pemberton,  Blackalland  Watts.  They 
have,  however,  but  a  small  barrier  to  pass,  a  few  prejudices  to 
cast  aside,  and  the  zeal  with  which  natural  science  is  so  uni- 
versally pursued,  will  lead  them  rapidly  forward  in  the  right 
path.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  horrible 
and  barbarous  system  of  insulation  and  seclusion,  which  for 
thirty  years  has  cramped  the  energies  and  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sciences,  will  give  place  to  a  peaceful  intercourse 
between  nations:  or,  at  least,  that  war  will  be  conducted  upon 
a  more  humanized  plan.  Whatever  may  be  the  political  rela- 
tions of  independent  states,  it  belongs  to  the  illumination  of 
the  present  age  to  determine,  that  the  lettered  and  scientific 
world  shall  be  considered  as  universally  at  peace;  that  it  shall 
at  all  times  be  permitted  by  a  freedom  of  intercourse  and  a  li- 
beral interchange  of  knowledge,  to  promote  the   great  work 
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of  human  happiness;  and,  like  pity,  following  in  the  train  of 
slaughter,  to  heal  up  those  wounds  which  the  madness  of  am- 
bition inflicts  on  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  Euro- 
pean republic. 


Further  improvement  in  Professor  Leslie's  method  of  producing 

Ice, 
[From  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  July  1817-] 
TO  DR.  THOMSON. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  stage  of  my  expe- 
riments, that  parched  oatmeal  has  a  stronger  and  more  exten- 
sive power  of  absorbing  humidity  than  even  the  decayed 
trap  rock. 

With  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meal,  occupying  a 

re  of  seven  inches  in  diameter,  I  froze  nearly  a  quarter 

of  a  pound  of  water,  and  kept  it  for  the  space  of  twenty  hours 

in  the  lirm  of  ice,  till  one  half  of  the  congealed  mass  was 

again  w     ted. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  being  nearly  fifty  degrees,  the 
meal  had  then  absorbed  the  eighteenth  part  of  its  weight, 
though  it  had  not  yet  lost  more  than  one  third  of  its  desic- 
cating power. 

With  a  body  of  dried  oatmeal  a  foot  in  diameter  and  ra- 
ther more  than  an  inch  deep,  I  have  since  frozen  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  water,  contained  in  a  hemispherical  porous  cup; 
and  though  the  room  is  warmer  than  before,  the  energy  of 
absorption  seems  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  state  of 
congelation  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  when  the  experiment  was  re- 
versed, and  the  surface  of  the  water  about  double  that  of  the 
meal,  this  substance  acquired,  after  the  air  under  the  receiver 
had  been  rarified,  a  heat  exceeding  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, so  as  to  feel  indeed  sensibly  hot  on  applying  the  hand. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

John  Leslie. 

Vol.  VII.  4  F  No.  28. 
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Surgical  Institution  at  Baltimore. 

The  subscribers  announce  to  the  public  that,  authorised  by 
the  State  Legislature,  they  have  established,  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  a  Surgical  Institution  for  the  reception  of  Patients 
requiring  surgical  aid,  and  that  they  are  now  ready  to  accom- 
modate a  considerable  number. 

The  buildings  appropriated  to  the  purpose  are  spacious  and 
commodious,  a  short  distance  from  town,  and  situated  in  an 
elevated  and  remarkably  healthy  part  of  the  country.  Patients 
may  be  accommodated  in  the  different  buildings,  according  to 
their  different  situations  in  life,  and  with  as  much  comfort  and 
convenience  as  if  lodged  in  their  own  house. 

It  is  intended  to  receive  in  the  Institution  every  description  of 
Surgical  disease,  and  to  exclude  all  febrile  and  other  diseases, 
capable  of  imparting  contagion  or  infecting  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  all  maniacal  and  convulsive  diseases.  A  particular  part 
of  the  Institution  will  be  allotted  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  and  for  the  various  operations  which  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  perform. 

The  subscribers  have  appointed,  as  superintendants  of  the 
institution,  a  Steward  and  Matron,  who  from  their  long  expe- 
rience in  these  departments,  and  accommodating  dispositions, 
are  eminently  qualified  to  render  the  sick  comfortable  and  to 
afford  general  satisfaction. 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  Institution,  one  by  the  Falls  Turn- 
pike, the  other  by  Madison  street  extended — the  particular 
spot  is  designated  by  finger  posts. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Surgeon. 
Jno.  Owen,  Physician. 


Obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Kuhn. 
Died,  on  Saturday  evening,  July  5th,  1817,  aged  76  years, 
Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  an  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Kuhn  was  a  na- 
tive of  Lancaster  in  this  state,  and  after  passing  through  the 
first  studies  preparatory  for  his  profession,  he  passed  to  Eu- 
rope, and  visited  the  most  celebrated  medical  institutions.  He 
spent  several  years  as  a  student  of  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Linnaeus  at  Upsal  in  Sweden,  and  having   profited  by  the 
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knowledge  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  period  in  Europe,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  sat  down  in  the  capital  of  his  native  state, 
where  he  held  a  professor's  chair  in  one  branch  or  another  for 
many  years,  and  continued  in  the  most  successful  practice  of 
his  profession;  until  within  the  three  or  four  last  years,  he 
gradually  retired  from  professional  pursuits.  As  a  husband, 
parent,  and  friend,  his  life  was  unostentatious  and  exemplary 
— as  a  physician,  no  man's  reputation  stood  higher.  His 
descendants  having  reached  maturity,  he  had  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties, and  knowing  them  to  be  all  happy,  he  parted  with  life 
without  regret  and  without  pain,  calm  and  collected,  and  him- 
self indicating  the  moment  when  he  was  to  speak  no  more. 


Death  of  Dr.  Odier. 

Dr.  Odier,  professor  of  medicine  at  Geneva  and  fellow  of 
various  learned  societies,  died  at  Geneva  on  April  14th,  of 
an  angina  pectoris,  at  the  age  of  69.  His  long  and  very  exten- 
sive practice,  his  various  works,  all  of  them  highly  esteemed, 
and  his  different  courses  of  lectures,  have  established  his  repu- 
tation. 

His  death  has  occasioned  the  most  lively  regret. 

The  public  loses  in  him,  not  only  a  skilful  physician,  but  a 
zealous  citizen,  always  ready  to  perform  the  painful  and  gra- 
tuitous functions  to  which  he  was  called,  and  for  which  he  was 
adapted  by  his  talents,  his  knowledge,  and  his  uncommon 
skill.  His  character  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  rendered 
him  dear  to  society.  His  family  and  friends  are  inconsolable 
for  his  loss. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  June  1817. 

The  insertion  of  several  original  papers,  has  been  unexpectedly 
emitted  in  the  present  number. 
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LIST  OF  RECENT  EUROPEAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Botany. 
Flora  Anomala;  a  general  view  of  the  Anomalies  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Hopkirk,  younger,  of  Dal- 
both,  with  engravings. 

Green's  Botanical  Dictionary,  or  Universal  Herbal,  Pt.  IV. 
Pomona  Britannica.  By  George  Brookshaw,  Pt.  X.  royal 
4to. 

Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  50. 

The  Annals  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  Records  of  occur- 
ring Improvements  and  Discoveries  in  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
and  the  immediately  connected  Arts  and  Sciences,  Part  IV. 

An  Essay  on  Burns,  in  two  parts;  principally  on  those 
which  happen  to  Workmen  in  Mines,  &c.  &c.  By  Edward 
Kentish,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Dispensary. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine.  By  George 
Edward  Male,  M.  D. 

Considerations  on  the  Moral  Management  of  Insane  Per- 
sons. By  J.  Haslam,  M.  D. 

A  cursory  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  principal  causes  of 
Mortality  among  Children. 

Suggestions  for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  Epidemic 
and  Pestilential  Diseases.  By  Charles  Maclean,  M.  D. 

An  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  in  Britain  against 
the  Doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim, 
M.  D. 

The  Medical  Guardian  of  Youth.  By  Robert  John  Thorn- 
ton, M.  D.  &c. 

Orfila's  Toxicology,  Vol.  2.  Pt.  2. 

Surgical  Observations;  being  a  Quarterly  Report  of  Cases 
in  Surgery,  treated  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  By  C. 
Bell,  Esq.  Part  III. 

Natural  History. 
A  new  edition  of  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology;  to 
which  is  added  an  Outline  of  the  Geoiogy  of  England  and 
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Wales,  with  a  Map  and  Section  of  the  Strata.  By  William 
Phillips. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Insects.  By  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  B.  A. 
F.  L.  S.  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  vol.  2,  with  co- 
loured engravings. 


Scientific  Books  in  hand,  or  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Scudamore  is  printing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  nature  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bompas  is  about  to  publish  an  Essay  on  Light, 
Heat,  and  Electricity. 

A  translation  of  Orfila's  Treatise  on  Chemistry  is  about  to 
be  published. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  will  shortly  publish  the  Principles  of 
Diagnosis  founded  entirely  on  the  external  appearances  of 
diseases. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  and  cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,  parti*- 
cuarly  those  of  the  West-Indies,  by  Dr.  Robert  Jackson. 

Annals  of  Philosophy,  July  1817. 

M.  Carey  &  Son  have  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  pub- 
lish, an  abridgment  of  Orfila's  Toxicology,  or  general  trea- 
tise on  poisons,  considered  in  their  relations  with  physiology, 
pathology,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  by  Jos.  G.  Nancrede, 
M.  D.,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  work,  which  was  originally 
published  in  French,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  has  been  reduc- 
ed to  what  was  deemed  absolutely  useful  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. 
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